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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In concluding the Eleventh Volume of the COURT MAGAZINE, the Proprietor avuh himself 
of the opportunity to announce the follo^mg important additions, which will commence with the 
January Number of that attractive work : — 

I. The Monthly Fashions, beautifully and tastefully executed. 

IL A series of Full-length Portraits, splendi41y coloured and jewelled, after original Painting 
of the most eminent old masters. 

III. The addition of Thirty-two pages of letter-press to each Number. 

With these attractions the Proprietor trusts that his work will be in every respect worthy of tii« 
high class by whom it has the honour of being patronised. 
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GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF LADY JANE KNOX. 



Lady Jane Knox is the elder daughter 
of the present Earl of Rosse, and the wife 
of Arthur Edward. Knox, Esq., an officer 
in the second regiment of Life Guards. 

The immediate ancestors of the family 
of Parsons, Earls of Rosse, William and 
Laurence Parsons, of a respectable 
family of that name in the county of 
Norfolk, settled in Ireland about the 
close of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and there 
both rose to eminence. We shall com- 
mence with tht lineage of the elder 
brother, William Parsons. In 1602 this 
gentleman succeeded Sir Geoffi-ey Fenton 
as Surveyor-General of Ireland : in 1610 
he obtained a pension of £30 a year 
English for life. In 1611 he was joined 
with his brother Laurence in the Super- 
visorship of the crown lands, 'with a fee of 
£60 a year for life ; in 1620, presenting to 
the king in person surveys of escheated 
estates in his capacity of Surveyor-General, 
he received the honour of knighthood, and 
was created a baronet 10th of November 
in the same year. Sir William represented 
the county of Wicklow in parliament in 
1639, and was constituted Lord Deputy, 
with Lord Dillon, in 1640; but that noble- 
man being soon removed, he was re-sworn, 
with Sir John Borlace, Master of the 
Ordnance. He continued in the govern- 
ment until 1643, when he was removed, 
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charged with treason, and committed to 
prison with Sir Adam Loftus and others. 
Sir William married Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Alderman John Lang of 
Dublin, and niece of Sir Geofirey Fenton, by 
whom he had, with other issue, an eldest son, 
Richard Parsons, Esq., who had for 
his first wife Lettice, eldest daughter 
of Sir Adam Loftus, and grand- 
daughter maternally of Walter 
Vaughan, Esq. of Golden Grove. By 
her Mr. Parsons left a son, William, 
who succeeded his grcmd-father. 
Sir William Parsonft died at West- 
minster, in February, 1650, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson,* 

Sir William Parsons, of Bellamont, 
in the county of Dublin, who married 
Catherine, eldest daughter of Arthur, Vis- 
count Ranelagh, and dying in 1658, was 
succeeded by his only surviving son. 

Sir Richard Parsons, the third baronet, 
who was elevated to the peerage the 2nd 
of July, 1681, as Baron of Oxmantown, 
and Viscount Rosse, with remaindership to 
the male issue of his great-grandfather. 
His lordship died in l702, and was suc- 
ceeded by his elder son, 

Richard, second Viscoimt, who was 
advanced to the Earldom of Rosse 16th 
of June, 1718, and dying in 1741, was suc- 
ceeded by his elder son. 
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Richard, second Earl, at whose decease, 
27th August, 1764, without issue, all the 
honours expired, and the representation of 
the family devolved upon Sir William 
Parsons, fourth baronet of Birr Castle, 
of whom hereafter. We now return to 

Laurence Parsons, the brother of the 
Lord-deputy Sir William Parsons. This 
Laurence was appointed Attorney-general 
for the province of Munster in 1612, when 
he received the honour of knighthood from 
the Lord Deputy, St. John. In 1620 Sir 
Laurence was joined in the Surveyor-Gene- 
ralship with his brother, and appointed in 
four years afterwards second Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son, 

Richard Parsons, Esq., of Birr, in the 
King's County, at whose decease, without 
issue, 23rd May, 1634, the estat^ devolved 
upon his brother, 

William Parsons, Esq., of Birr, who 
in 1641 was made Governor of the territory 
of Elye 0*Carroll, and of his castle at 
Birr, which being garrisoned by his ten- 
antry stood a siege of fourteen or fifteen 
months, but eventually surrendered 20th 
January, 1642. Mr. Parsons was suc- 
ceeded in 1653 by his eldest son, 

Laurence Parsons, Esq., of Birr Castle, 
who was created a baronet 15th December, 
1677. He was succeeded in 1698 by his 
only son, 

Sir William, the second baronet, whose 
grandson. 

Sir Laurence, was the third baronet. 
This gentleman married twice: by his 
first wife he had an only son, William, 
his successor ; by his second he had, with 
other issue, 

Laurence, who was bom 26th July, 
1742, and raised to the peerage 
25th September, 1792, as Baron 
Oxmantown, with remainder to the 
then baronet, his nephew. Sir 
Lanrence Parsons. His lordship 
was advanced to the Viscountcy of 
Oxmantown, 6lh October, 1795, 
without however the reversionary 
clause in fevour of Sir Laurence, 
and created Earl of Rosse in Feb> 
ruary, 1806, with remaindership to 
his nephew aforesaid. Lord Rosse 
married, 11th June 1772, Jane, 
eldest daughter of Edward, first 
Earl of Kingston, by whom he had 
an only daughter, Frances, married 
in 1799 to Robert, Viscount Lorton. 



The Earl dying thus without male 
issue 20th April, 1807, the Vis- 
countcy expired, while the other 
honours passed according to the 
limitation. 
Sir Laurence died in 1749, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, 

Sib William, fourth Baronet, M.P. for 
the King's County, who became chief of 
the family of Pai-sons at the decease of 
Richard, second Earl of Rosse (of the first 
creation), 27th August, 1764. Sir William 
married 28th June, 1754, Mary, only 
daughter and heiress of John Clere, Esq. 
of Kilbury, by whom he had, with other 
issue, his son and successor in 1790, 

Sir Laurence, the fifth baronet. This 
gentleman represented, in the life-time of 
his feither, the University of Dublin, and 
afterwards the King's County in parliament. 
An eloquent and a popular speaker. Sir 
Laurence Parsons there distinguished him- 
self by his bold and persevering opposition 
to the passing of the legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. Sir 
Laui'ence continued to I'epresent the King's 
County in the imperial parliament until 
his accession to the peerage 20th April, 
1807, at the decease of his father's half- 
brother, as second Earl of Rosse. His lord- 
ship, who is a representative peer, married 
6th April, 1797, Alice, daughter of Jolm 
Lloyd, Esq., of Gloster, in the King's 
County, by whom he had issue, 

William, Lord Oxmantown, bom 
17th June, 1800, Lord Lieutenant 
for the King's County, and Colonel 
of its militia, married 14th April, 
1836, Mary, elder daughter and co- 
heir of the late John Wilmer Field^ 
Esq., of Heaton Hall, Yorkshire. 
Laurence, bom 2nd November, 1805, 
married 10th May, 1836, Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Norbury. 
Jane. 

Alicia, married to the eldest son of 
Sir John Conroy. 
The elder daughter, the Lady Jane Par- 
sons, was married 12th December, 1835, to 
Arthur Edward Knox, Esq., an officer in 
the army, eldest son of John Knox, Esq., 
of Castlerea, in the county of Mayo. The 
{iEtmily of Knox was established in Ireland 
about the middle of the I7th century, and 
is a branch of the ancient Scottish line of 
Knox, of which John Knox, the reformer, 
was so celebrated a member. 
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William Knox, Esq., of Lifford, in the 
county of Donegal, who died in 1650, left, 
with three daughters, two sons, viz. : 

John (Sir), SheriflF of Dublm in 1675, 
and Lord Mayor 1686. He died 
m 1687, S.P. 
William, of Castlerea, ancestor of 
the families of Knox of Moyne, 
now represented by John Knox, 
Esq., of Summer Hill ; of Knox of 
Belleck, now represented by Col. 
Francis Arthur Knox Gore, 



Lord Lientenant of the county of 
Sligo; and of Knox of Castlerea, 
whose head is the present by John 
Knox, Esq., High Sheriff of Wick- 
low in 1809, and of Mayo in 
1821. This gentleman's eldest son, 
Arthur Edward Knox, Esq., 
married in 1885 Lady Jane Pai'sons. 
Anne m. to Thomas Kirkwood, 

— , m. to Alexander Rogers, Esq., 

— , m. to Arthur Wallace, Esq. 



TO A YOUNG LADY. 



The world, my girl, before you lies 
All brightness far and wide : 
Oh ! be it ever in such guise. 
And Providence your guide ! 

You tread the primrose path of youth. 
Time pants behind your hopes. 
And life has not one sombre truth 
At which your spirit droops. 

Around you, is an atmosphere 
Of loveliness and light ; 
I cannot think that ever tear 
Should flow from eyes so bright ! 

So young, so innocent, and pure, 
'Twere grossness e'en to deem 
A worldly change can e'ercome o'er 
The spirit of your dream. 

Thy dawn of beauty I have seen. 
But tho' I may not see 
Its noon-day splendour deck that mien 
Of sweet simplicity ; 

Yet, will I picture every charm 
Though distant, fondly trace 
An outline both of mind and form, 
Which time may not efface. 

Where'er the wandering star may lead 
Which rules the traveller s fate ; 
Far as the breeze, his bark may speed 
And bear his fortune's freight. 
• 
Still wild the feelings of the friend 
Who loved thy father, be 
A brother's interest, which will blend 
With every thought of thee. 



R. R. M. 
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A LEGEND OF NAWARTH CASTLE. 



Nawarth Castle stands in that part of 
Cumberland called Eskdale Ward. It is 
of great size, and built round a court of an 
irregular fonn, approaching to a square, 
with towers at each comer. The north 
side of the castle is on the brink of lofty 
cliiFs, impending over the rapid Irthing, and 
the descent is beautifully clothed with wood. 
Its dungeons, its narrow, grated windows, 
its numerous chambers and stair- cases, its 
doors almost cased with iron, its tapestried 
walls, and its oaken carvings, at once trans- 
port us to the past, and prepare the muid 
for a form of life totally at variance with 
modem liabits and feelings. In the whole 
building may be found, distinctly marked 
out, the traces of different centuries ; but 
the earliest part belongs to the ninth year 
of Edward the Third, when Ralph Lord 
Dacre obtained permission to castellate his 
mansion of Nawarth. In his family it 
continued for eleven generations, but in the 
year 1669 the yoimg heir was killed by a 
fell from a wooden horse, when his uncle 
Leonard seized upon the castle, but was 
quickly driven out by Lord Hunsdon, gov- 
emor of Berwick, and the possession of it 
given up to Elizabeth, Lady Dacre, the 
rightful inheritor, who was shortly married 
to Lord William Howard, the third son of 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. In the reign 
of Charles II. his descendant was created 
Lord Dacre of Gilsland, Viscount Howard 
of Norfolk, and Earl of Carlisle, and from 
him, the castle with the honours has been 
lineally transmitted to the present possessor. 
Such is a brief sketch of Nawarth Castle 
and of its history) and having thus mapped 
out the scene of action, we proceed to our 
legend, which, with some variations, has 
been attributed to the ruins of a Roman 
castle in a neighbouring county. 



Lord William Howard was, as the old 
chronicle tells us, the scourge of the moss 
troop ers. From his stronghold of N a warth 
Castle, he was accustomed to sally forth on 
every irruption of these marauders, and 
pursue them with fire and sword across the 
borders, and thus the county of Cumberland 
obtained a share of repose most unusual in 



those " good old times of rugging and reiv- 
ing ; " but in addition to these warlike 
qualities, he had one merit not quite so 
much in accordance with the spirit of his 
age ; every moment of quiet, allowed to him 
by his troublesome neighbours, was devoted 
to study, a propensity so little understood 
by those about him, that it was generally 
inferred he was addicted to the black art. 
The midnight lamp that burnt in his almost 
inaccessible turret was supposed to shed its 
light on the unholy pages of the early ne- 
cromancers.. Power, and gold, which is only 
another form of power, were of course the 
objects of all this Icamed toil, till at last, 
as the stor}*^ went, he forced from the reluc- 
tant spirits a discovery of their hidden trea- 
sures. But it will be requisite to go back a 
little, for the better understanding of the 
story. 

" What news now, Leonard ? *' said the 
warder to the leader of the returning troop. 

" Good, very good," replied the horse- 
man as he dismounted ; ^^ we have had 
fine sport, and brought home a prime buck 
with us." 

" Sport ! — buck !"— replied the warder, 
" I rather think your tale will find small 
grace with Lord William; he *11 hardly 
thank you for a haunch of venison, when 
he expects the heads of a score of moss- 
troopers." 

" Why that*s it, man ; that's the game 
I'm talking of. And if we have n't got a 
score of heads, we Ve got what *s better, — 
the head, the prime buck of the forest, — 
jolly Armstrong. Bring him forward, lads." 

And two of the horsemen dragged, or 
rather pricked forward with their daggers* 
points, a tall powerful, red-haired man, 
whose looks plainly told how willing he 
would have been to have tried conclusions 
with his captors, unarmed as he was, but 
that his hands were tightly bound behind 
him. 

" Saint Nicholas !'* exclaimed the warder, 
the moment he set lus'cyes upon him, 'Hhis 
is indeed a prime bit of venison. Hie you 
up, man, to Lord William, and tell him of 
your luck ; it will be worth a purse of 
gold to you, if he does n't happen to be in 
his lunes ; you '11 find him in his turret." 
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'* By my faith then," replied the horse- 
man, *' that is the very last place in the 
world where I like to look for him. More 
than once I have thought those figures 
carved ui the hlack oak pannels had life 
in them." 

" Life ? " said the warder. 
" Aye, life ;" replied the horseman, drop- 
ping his rough voice almost to a whisper. 
"As 1 opened the door I would hear a 
shuffling of feet, as if some folks were run- 
ning ofiF to hide themselves in a hurry ; the 
carved figures seemed bohbing in and out of 
the wainscot for a few seconds, and then aU 
was still again. Then too, those grifiin 
heads that suppoi*t the great black marble 
slab ; I'm no Christian if 1 have n't seen 
theh' jaws open, and their wings flap." 

The warder, forgetting his newly ac- 
quired Protestantism in his fears, crossed 
himself most devoutly; — "You dont say 
sol" 

" Indeed but I do though," responded the 
horseman. " However as there 's still a blink 
of daylight, and I love the chink of gold, 
as well as the bright eye of a merry lass, I'll 
e'en run the hazard." 

Having formed this doughty resolution, 
he set out for the tower at the south-east 
angle of the castle, in which were the pri- 
vate apartments of Lord William. These 
consisted of a libraiy, a chapel, and a bed- 
room, all of very small dimensions, the 
entrance to which, was by a strong door 
well secured by iron gratings and bolts. 
The approach to them was through a gallery 
at the top of the castle on the south side, 
upwards of one hundred and sixty feet in 
length. The chapel, or oratory, was fitted 
up with a plain wainscot, painted of a red 
colour, and ornamented with the armorial 
devices of the Dacre fieonily. At the altar 
was a picture on board, representing the 
passion and suffering of our Saviour, with 
inscriptions on scrolls in text hand, and the 
arms of Dacre quartering those of Vaux, 
Morvil, and Greystock. 

The horseman knocked at the door, but 
no answer was returned. 

" By my faith then," he muttered, " but 
I 'd rather meet a dozen moss-troopers sin- 
gle-handed. However, needs must when 
the devil drives. Heaven forgive me for 
talking of him in such a place ! " 

And again he ventured to knock. This 
time, it was answered by a harsh, quick, 
^' Come in," and the horseman, with beating 
heart, obeyed the order. Lord William sat 



intently occupied with a folio that lay open* 
on the black marble already mentioned. 

^^ We have caught the Armstrong," said 
Leonard, finding that no notice was taken 
of his presence. 

" Hang him ! " peevishly replied Lord 
William, without looking from the book 
before him. 

" As your Lordship pleases," replied the 
literal horseman, and forthwith he hurried 
from the apartment, both as being glad to 
get away, and as well pleased with his com- 
mission. 

The shades of evening fell deeper and 
deeper, till at last the letters were no longer 
distinguishable. Lord William closed the 
volume, and flung himself in his chair in 
earnest meditation. 

^' 'Tis a strange tale," said he to himself, 
" and yet why should I doubt it ? Things 
of no less marvel have been found true, 
though our reason is too weak to cope with 
them ; the moon sways the tides, but whence 
is her influence? in what way does she 
work? I cannot read the mystery, yet 
shall I, for that, refuse to believe it? 
Witches have made compacts with theJEvil 
One ; they have owned it, though the con- 
fession was thBir death ; yet I understand 
it not. Well and wisely sings the player 
poet — 

* There are more things in heaY*n and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.' 

— Yes, I will look to it this very night. 
It is the full of the moon, and near upon 
the very hour, when, if the tale be true, 
the shadow from the old cross will fall 
upon the precise spot, that leads to these 
wondrous caverns." 

At this point, his meditations were again 
interrupted by the appearance of Leonard. 
" Leonard," exclainied Lord William, "you 
come as wanted; but hold ! your presence 
reminds me of what I had well nigh foi^t- 
ten. Did you not say that you had cap- 
tured Armstrong ? I took sniall note of it 
at the time, and yet surely you said some 
such thing ; or have I only fancied it ?" 

" It 's quite true, my lord." 

" Bring him before me then — well, what 
does the fool stai-e at ? or have you not 
heard me ?" 

"Certainly I've heard your lordship, 
but — " here the horseman hesitated. 

" But me no huts, sirrah. Bid the man 
come hither, and see that he have no con- 
cealed weapons about him ; I have no mi^d 
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to £Edl ingloiiously by the knife of an 



^^ Did your lordship say, that he was to 
walk hither 1" 

" Aye marry ; what else ?'* 

^^That would be a somewhat difficult 
task to manage, seeing that he has been 
hanged for the last half hour." 

'^ Hanged ? who has dared to order this 
execution 1" 

" Your lordship. I told you that I had 
caught Johnnie Armstrong, and the reply 
was, ^ hang him!'" 

'^ Out on the fool ! to take a hasty, un- 
conscious word for an order ; but it's done 
and can't be undone ; and after all I shrewd- 
ly su^ect he has met no worse, nor harder 
fate than he deserved, though it has been 
measured out to him somewhat after the 
fashion of Lidford law. Requiescat in 
pace! peace be to his soul! And now, 
Leonard, I would employ thee on another 
matter ; get thee a shovel and pickaxe and 
follow me to the field where the Weeping 
Cross stands; but look you keep a close 
mouth ; tell nothing of my purpose to any 
of the castle." 

A long thin shadow fell from the Weeping 
Cross as it glimmered in the moonlight, 
the extiemo end of the shade rested upon 
a spot darker and browner than the sward 
around it. 

'^ Here then," said Lord Howard, ^' is the 
place where the hidden treasure lies, or 
there is no truth in the divine art first 
taught by the eastern magi. But let me be 
sure that all tallies : yes, it is the eleventh 
hour of the night, Mars and Venus are in 
conjunction, and the shadow falls to the 
west. Dig, Leonard, here where the 
ground seems as if it had been scathed by 
lightning. Put thy best strength to it, 
man ; for the fieivourable moment will have 
quickly pas^ away; the spirits are wake- 
ful and grudgmg guardians of the gold that 
is entrusted to their care, and few, and brief, 
are the moments, when the art of man, even 
the wisest, can hope to note them." 

Under the immediate influence of curio- 
sity, and awe for his master, Leonard set 
to work with right good will, and the soil 
being light and loose, he had soon got to a 
tolerable depth. In the meantime, Lord 
William, leaning on his sheathed sword, 
looked out earnestly upon the stars, and as 
he read the open volume of the heavens, 
his eye saddened, and his brow grew darker. 
*^ All things," he said, ^' consent to a favour- 



able end; and yet I like not the angry 
gleam about mine own natal star; never 
did its fires bum so redly as they do to- 
night ; I like it not.** 

His meditations were fearfully inter- 
rupted by a loud cry from Leonai-d, who- 
seemed to be. swallowed up by the openins: 
earth. In removing the earth hastily, he 
had broken into some cavern below, and in 
all probability been killed by the fall, for 
no answer was returned to the anxious call 
of his master. With more caution, and 
better success. Lord William made his 
way down the rugged steps which had 
been laid bare by the spade of his vassal, 
and on reaching the bottom, foimd himself 
in a cavern, which, from the echoes sent 
back as he called on Leonard, must have 
been of enormous extent. On, and on, 
he went, till the fiunt gleam of light that 
had poured through the opening was en- 
tirely -lost, and he found himself in utter 
darloiess. At length his farther progress 
was impeded by, what appeared from the 
torch, a solid wall of rock ; to assure him- 
self of the &ct, he struck against it with 
the hilt of his sword, but the dull, heavy 
sound, betrayed no signs of any cavity 
beyond. Still he felt convinced that this 
was but the ante-chamber, as it were, to 
the tl■easure•<^llamber. Feeling his yvny 
therefore along the wall, he struck it once, 
and twice, in the hope of discovering some 
secret mode of communication. At the 
third blow, the secret seat of the mystery 
revealed itself. There was a tremendous 
jarring, as of iron doors revolving rustily on 
their hinges ; and a second cavem, with all 
its wonders, lay open to his astonished gaze. 
By the light of a blazing fire, he saw a 
king* and queen asleep in regal state amidst 
their courtiers, all of whom, like them- 
selves, were buried in magic slumber; 
round the fire slept seven faithful dogs, 
and on a table near lay a sword and a 
horn. The weapon, from the richness of its 
hilt and its peculiar construction, attracted 
his attention beyond all the other wonders 
of the cavern, though the walk seemed to 
be of the purest gold, and the roof was 
spangled with diamonds as huge, and as 
thickly set, as the stars that fill the heavens 
on a frosty night. ^^ A sword like to this, 
have I never seen," he exclaimed, " in 
the hands of Moor or Christian; if the 
temper of the blade be as true, as the 
sheath is beautiful, it must be indeed a 
weapon for a soldier.*' Thus saying, he 
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partly unsheathed the «word, when a flash 
of light suddenly shot forth, and darted, 
as if it had been lig^htning, through the 
cavern. As the blaze passed over the 
sleepers' ifeces, it broke the magic slumber 
of centuries; all started up at once, and, 
opening their eyes, fixed a cold unearthly 
gaze upon the disturber of their rest, but 
in that gaze there was no life ; not a limb 
stirred ; not a lip moved. Even the stout 
heart of Lord William quailed for a mo> 
ment, when he found, turn whichever 
way he would, he was met by thousands 
of these same glassy eyes, staring from 
faces of ghastly whiteness, while the livid 
hue was upon their lips, as if they had 
been breathed upon by death. Almost 
unconsciously, he returned the sword to 
its scabbard. Instantly a loud wail smote 
upon his ear, and made the blood run yet 
colder in his veins ; the deeping monarch 
raised his hand with a threatening gesture ; 
his mouth was unsealed; he spoke — ^'A 



curse upon thee, coward ! better had it 
been that thou hadst ne'er been bom. Why 
didst not draw forth the sword? then had 
this sleep not been broken, and thou hadst 
been wealthy, amongst the wealthiest, — 
mighty, amongst the mightiest. Now, a 
century must pass away ere mortal foot 
can again tread these caverns." 

The last words were scarcely spoken, 
when all the sleepers again fell back upon 
their couches, with closed eyes; the fire 
suddenly flashed away into darkness, and a 
rushing whirlwind filled the cavern, and 
boi'e Lord WOliam on its wings into the 
moonlight. 

Many were his efibrts^ at the return of 
day, to discover the cavern of the sleepers, 
but though he caused the earth to be dug 
widely, and deeply, still no discovery 
followed; till at last a mighty rush of 
water, which even in the present day forms 
a sort of lake, made all fiurther efibrts 
fruitless. 



THE DUCHY OF MECKLENBURG AND THE DUCHESS OF 

ORLEANS. 



Meoklenburo is a territory in the most 
northeriy part of Germany : it lies north- 
east of Hanover, and borders on Pome- 
rania, of the diiaracter of which country 
it in a great measure partakes. It consists 
of lake and forest to a large extent, and 
the cultivation is comparatively rude, yet 
a variety of verdant hills render its aspect 
picturesque. It is divided into the two 
grand duchies of Schwerin and Strelltz; 
the former of which is much more ex- 
tensive than the latter. Schwerin, the 
capital, is rather a considerable town, with 
a handsome palace, which stands on a lake; 
and contains a good gallery of pictures. 
Mecklenburg Strelitz is exceedingly small, 
its population not exceeding eighty thou- 
sand, and its capital being little more than 
a laigo village ; yet it is interesting to this 
country as the native place of Caroline, 
y^ of George II., and Charlotte, wife of 
Geoi^ IIL, who both were scions of its 
duoal house. The government, the civil 
institutions, the distinctions that subsist 
between the nobles, burgesses, and peasants, 
are not widely diflerent in the two princi- 
palities. In both the law of primogeniture 
regulates the succession, and the heir 
arrives at majority at the age of eighteen. 



The younger princes are entitled to ap* 
panages, and each of the princesses receives 
a dowry, which has been estimated at 
twenty thousand rix-dollars. 

Mecklenburg was originally peopled by 
a tribe of the Vandals, who, after sanguinary 
wars with their neighbours the Saxons, 
were finally conquered, and united to the 
German empire by Charlemagne. It is 
a remarkable fact that, during the whole 
lapse of time, from the darker ages to the 
present day, the people of Mecklenbui^ 
have bowed to the same dynasty, the only 
reigning house in Grermany of Vandal 
origin. This old and illustrious family 
has indeed, at difierent periods, sufiered 
from invaders, and been expelled its terri- 
tories, but it never could be severed from 
the fidelity, the obedience, and the attach- 
ment of its people, and it still proudly 
holds its ancient tenure. During the thirty 
years' war, Ferdinand transferred the duke- 
dom to Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland, 
and in later times it was seized by the 
victorious grasp of Napoleon. To the 
honour, however, of the sovereigns of 
Mecklenburg, they were the last to join 
the confederation of the Rhine, and the 
first to declare war against the imperial 
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invader. The two lines of Mecklenburg, 
those of Schwerin and Strelitz, commenced 
their separate distinctions, the former with 
Duke Frederic William, and the latter 
with Duke Adolphus Frederic II., whose 
second sister was the consort of George III. 
Frederic Francis, the present Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg Schwerin, succeeded his 
uncle Frederic II., who was the reigning 
sovereign at the time Dr. Nugent, the 
historian, p^9 his celebrated visit to the 
states of Meiklenburg in 1766. The court 
then residea, as it still continues to do, at 
the rural palace of Ludewigslust, the 
gardens of which have been renowned for 
their beauty. We borrow from Dr. Nu- 
gent the following account of his intro- 
duction to the duke and duchess : — 

"We then adjourned to the saloon in 
which their highnesses usually dine, and 
from thence I was conducted by the two 
barons to an apartment on the left, where 
I found the duke and duchess standing ; 
Baron Zulow presented us to their sei'ene 
highnesses, who received us with all the 
affability and condescension with which 
they so well know how to temper their 
princely dignity. The duke was dressed 
in blue trimmed with gold ; the duchess 
was in a riding-habit, with a bag wig, and 
a cocked hat with a feather, a dress she 
wears here every day except on Sunday. 
After the ceremony was over we went to 
sup in the saloon, and I was seated next 
the duke. The company was very small ; 
the duke and duchess, Mademoiselle de 
Sahm, Madame de Lutzow, Madame de 
Zulow, and Baron Pentze : the three ladies 
were also in riding habits, like the duchess. 
A page said grace before and after supper. 
The entertainment was much the same as 
at the court of Strelitz ; a soup and three 
courses, with a dessert." Dr. Nugent speaks 
in raptures of the pleasure grounds of Lude- 
wigslust. " They surpass, in my opinion," 
he says, "most of the gardens that I have 
seen throughout Europe. The first sight 
of them was so ravishing that I have re- 
peated it every day, and I find something 
new each visit." 

At the time of Dr. Nugent's stay, the 
strictest regularity was observed in every 
department of the palace of Ludewigslust : 
the place resembled more the seat of an 
English country gentleman than the re- 
sidence of a sovereign, and only differed 
in the more serious mode of life adopted 
by its inmates: there were no balls, no 



assemblies, no cards, or gaming of any sort. 
The duke 'seemed himself entirely engaged 
in intellectual occupations; his favomite 
study was botany. A like regard to good 
order was maintained throughout the whole 
duchy: no theatre or public assemblies 
were allowed; and private parties gene- 
rally broke up soon after nine o'clock. 
Learning was, however, much cultivated ; 
and the better classes were both well in- 
formed and agreeable. 

Modem modes and customs have of course 
effected a change in the external appear- 
ance of the worthy couit of Schwerin ; but 
the traveller, we understand, may there at 
the present day admire the same simplicity 
of manners, the same strict observance of 
every rule of decorum, and strict attention 
to all the duties of morality and religion. 
The ducal palace of Mecklenburg still 
stands a proud refutation to the too 
generally admitted calumny, that virtue 
can scarcely exist within the abode of 
princes. The members of the reigning 
family of Schwerin are at present as 
follows : 

Frederick Francis, Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, bom 10th Dec, 
1756, succeeded his uncle, Duke Frederick, 
24th April, 1785; assumed the title of 
grand duke 14th June, 1815; celebrated 
the jubilee of his reign 24th April, 1835 ; 
married Louisa, daughter of John Au- 
gustus, Prince of Saxe Gotha, by whom 
(who died 1st Jan. 1808) he had issue, 

Frederick Louis, hereditary grand* 
duke, bom 13th June, 1775, married 
first the Princess Helen Paulowna, 
daughter of Paul, Emperor of Russia, 
by whom (who died 24th Sept., 1803) he 
had issue, 

Paul Frederick, hereditary grand 
duke (to which dignity he suc- 
ceeded at the death of his father), 
an ofiicer of distinction in the 
armies of Russia and Prussia, bom 
15th Sep., 1800, married 25th May, 
1822, Frederica, daughter of Frede- 
ric William III., King of Prussia, 
and has two sons and a daughter. 
Maria Louisa, bom dlst March, 1803, 
married to George, Duke of Saxe 
Altenburg. 
The Hereditary Grand Duke Frederick 
Louis married, secondly, Caroline, daughter 
of Charles Augustus, Grand Duke of Saxe 
Weimar, by whom (who died 20th Jan., 
1816) he had a daughter, 
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Helen Louisa Elizabeth, now 
Duchess op Orleans, bom 24th 
Jan., 1814. 
His Highness espoused, thirdly, Au- 
gusta, daughter of Fredorick Louis, Land- 
grave of Hesse Homburg, and died 2dth 
Nov. 1819. 

Gustavus William, bom 31et Januaiy, 
1781. 

Charles Augustus, bom 2nd July, 1782. 

The Princess Helen was married on 

SOth May, 1837, to Ferdinand Philip, 

Duke of Orleans, Prince Royal, eldest son 



of Louis Philip I., present King of the 
French. 

To give even a brief description of the 
ceremony of the marriage would far ex- 
ceed our limits, and would indeed at the 
present moment be but a needless repetition 
when so many accoimts of the brilliant 
afiair are already before our readers. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the pomp and splendour 
that attended this wedding have dazzled 
Europe, and will long live in the recoUec- 
tion of the people of France. 



THE PRESENT STATE OF THE ENGLISH STAGE, 



Nothing can well exceed the degraded 
state of our national theatres. They can 
scarcely go lower. We doubt whether, 
even in Shakspearc's time,— if we except 
the beauty of the scenery and stage accom- 
paniments, whidi modem art has brought 
to the highest perfection — ^the peiformances 
were not equal to what our worthy lessees 
furnish us with now. But how are we 
to expect any thing better, when we con- 
sider under whose dominance our two great 
theatres have fallen for the last twenty 
years — two decades of a century, big with 
important events, and in which have su- 
pervened "the rise and fall" of the na- 
tional drama 1 What are we to look for, 
when those once glorious monuments of a 
nation s fisune, where the immoi*tal plays of 
Shakspeare were presented to admiring 
l^iousandsby a Garrick, a Barry, a Kemble, 
a Cooke, and a Kean^ whose transcendant 
talents it was the delight of select and 
enlightened audiences to encourage, have 
fallen under the direction of men incapable 
of appreciatiiig the loftier emanations of 
mind, and whose only ambition appears to 
be that mere sordid gain by which the mo- 
dem sybarite pampers the meanest of pas- 
sions and the lowest animal appetites ? 

This is a lamentable state of things. 
The high places of the drama have been 
occupied of late years by men with whom 
the lowest drivellers in the worst era of 
its existence, would have stood an advanta- 
geous comparison ; and though some artists 
of competent talents have appeared among 
the wretched melee of inferior spirits, the 
puny minority has been swamped in the 
gross and beggarly majority of wretched 
incompetency. Genius is now held to be 
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a supervacaneous quality, and empirical 
show is therefore substituted for the simple 
but imposing dignity of truth. There is 
not at this moment a tragic actor or actress 
upon the stage, who can claim the first 
rank in their profession — ^positively not one. 
But while the theatres are under the pre- 
sent management, there is not the dightest 
hope that the drama will ever rise out 
of the abject and humiliating degradation 
into which it has been suffered to lapse. 
The interests of the public are sacrificed 
t» those of private speculators, who ought 
never to be entrusted with a resqponsibility 
which they are utterly incompetent to 
maintain, and whose capabilities of regu- 
lating that nicely -adjusted instrument by 
which the dramatic taste of a nation is 
directed and ensured, may be measured by 
the pitiful degeneracy into which they 
have allowed the national drama to fall, 
the singulariy low level of their own taste 
and intellectual sagacity, and by their un- 
blushing desecration of those temples which 
were especidly reared to enslurine, and 
consecrate for the admiration of posterity, 
the glorious productions of Shakspeare. 

One of the first steps towards preci- 
pitating the fabric, even then tottering in 
equivocal security, to its present degrada- 
tion, was the entrusting one of our great 
theatres into the hands of a foreigner, as 
ignorant of his art as he was of our na- 
tional taste, and the high qualities of our 
national drama. He consequently filled 
our stage with exotic artists, banii^ed na- 
tive talent, turned the theatre into an arena 
for the wretched display of mountebanks, 
dancers, singers, showmen, tumblers, and 
such as exhibited the most extravagant 
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vagaries of the most contemptible art ; and 
this example has been smoe unscropulously 
followed by his still more incompetent suc- 
cessors. 

The introduction of foreign artists has 
been the ruin of the English school of 
histrionic art. It has administered to a 
prurient but fiatuous craving after novelty. 
Travelled coxcombs, who pretend that there 
is nothing to admire out of the French, 
German, or Italian capitals, have been 
adjudged umpires upon the momentous 
question of public taste, and have been 
allowed to sway the decisions of those who 
have imdertaken to provide for its demands 
in dramatic entertainments. 

The artificial acting of foreign schools 
— ^their light, superficial delineations of con- 
ventional life— their busy, bustling, jocund 
portraitures, always exaggerated, generally 
spirited, often picturesque, but never faith- 
ful — ^their muscular distortions, so to speak, 
of truth, and their elaborate efforts to be 
great, those very efibrts betraying their 
feebleness — ^their mountainous labour in 
the production of effect, which often strug- 
gles fiercely during gestation, and comes 
forth at last an abortion — their desperate 
attempts to reach the highest elevation of 
excellence, whilst, like the gull on the 
deep waters, they merely skim the suiface 
of mediocrity, and too often float upon its 
calm stagnant bosom, from which they are 
unable to rise — are such the prototypes 
for our study and imitation? Are such 
the pedestals upon which we are to prop 
the falling honours of the dramatic art in 
this country? Are such the representa- 
tives of dramatic excellence which our 
actors are to copy ? Are such the vapoury 
elements which are to condense and stag- 
nate into prismatic mists around the sublime 
creations of Shakspeare? Shall his mea- 
sureless and subtle genius be bound in the 
silken trammels woven by foreign hands 
to deck factitious nature, or to array the 
spring-moving automatons so elaborately 
prepared for their own tragic stage, espe- 
cially the Fi-ench and Italian ? 

This is in truth the worst disgrace that 
ever befel the high critical sagacity of our 
countrymen. We have been enslaved by 
foreign prejudice, and have sacrificed our 
own sober judgments to exotic extrava- 
gancies ; our grave insular traits, to finical 
continental modes, which are mere gilded 
vanities calculated only to excite the " lust 
of the eye." Our veiy conversation, or at 



least that of what is called ^'fashionable 
life," is interlarded with French common- 
places ; our vernacular idiom is barbarised 
bv a capricious mixture of fantastic ex- 
pressions, which so ill assort with the Saxon 
simplicity of our language as to present 
the most discordant and offensive contra- 
rieties. Let us leave such absurd fashions 
to silly women, who eaper at the sight of 
a French bonnet as if the nervous sympa- 
thies of admiration had given them chorea, 
better known under the descriptive desig- 
nation of St. Vitns's dance, and cast to the 
winds all foreign attributes which do not 
realize the utilitarian maxims of our new 
school of philosophers who have figured of 
late years so gloriously in the pages of the 
Westminster Review. 

In the graver drama, excepting the mere 
pathetic — and the objection will apply even 
to this in a considerable degree — all foreign 
acting is miserably deficient. Every thing 
is expressed by strong gesticulations ; the 
physical, rather than the moral, results of 
passion or emotion are represented ; and thus 
you have a broad rough outline — a mere 
exhibition of lines and figures — ^a skeleton 
without the elements and properties of life. 
Intense feeling does not require the aid of 
vehement and laborious action, to give it 
reality, or to link it with the sympathies of 
the audience : it is not necessary that the 
actor should work himself up into a per- 
fect orgasm, in order to show that he is in 
earnest, and to give that reality to fiction 
which will make the beholder feel that in 
the one he sees the true reflex of the other. 
In deep and absorbing passion nature is 
generally stOl, but her intense and varying 
expression of it is never to be mistaken ; 
and that varying expression does not con- 
sist in haid breathing, projecting the 
muscles of the throat, elongating the mouth, 
staring hideously, and throwing the body 
into a tremor visible in the furthest comer 
of the upper gaUeiy. Neither does it con- 
sist of suppressed shrieks, sudden eleva- 
tions and as sudden depressions of voice, 
in varieties of harsh and startling inflections, 
in everlastingly perking up the eyebrows, 
forcing the blood into the cheeks, the fin- 
gers into the hair, opening the mouth, 
gasping, foaming, spitting, and other stage 
symptoms of passion too numerous to men- 
tion, which nature abjures as foreign to her 
habits and to the last deg^e inconsistent 
with her earnest and moving simplicity. 

From foreign artists an exaggerated mode 
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has l>een introduced of expressing upon 
the stage everything which violates pro- 
bability, reducing the art to mere panto- 
mime or mummery. It is true that on 
the foreign stage a vast deal of skill is 
exhibited, but it is skill visibly dis- 
played. We never for a moment lose 
sight of the art, however we may admire 
the artist ; we see no other identity, and 
yield to mere dexterity what is alone the 
claim of genius. We lose sight of the 
thing represented in the pei'son represent- 
ing it, and, therefore, miss the beautiful 
illusion wliich ought to captivate while it 
cheats our senses. When too much is done 
upon the stage, the spectator may at once 
perceive the actor's consciousness of his 
own want of power. He tries to effect by 
trick what he is unable to do by the simple 
expression of mental disturbance. He 
heaps upon nature the cumbrous trap- 
pings of art, and makes her a lay figure, 
decked in the tinsel additaments of the 
theatre's wardrobe, for rising artists to copy 
who desire to make fools of themselves 
in the provinces. 

It is this factitious and distorted repre- 
sentation, or rather misrepresentation, of 
nature, which is now palmed off upon the 
silly public as a literal transcript of her 
lineaments. What have been the conse- 
quences of this miserable state of atrophy 
to which our national drama has been 
reduced ? The following, among others less 
important : the higher classes have been 
repelled from the large theatres, those 
places of once fashionable resort, which are 
now frequently filled by a low and disor- 
derly rabble. The high intellectual spirits 
of the land are no longer seen in the pit, 
to pronounce their oracular judgments 
upon the efforts of eminent actors and 
noble plays ; but gaping and half- 
drunken mechanics congregate there to see 
fine pictures upon a gigantic scale, to wit- 
ness the stage turned into a zoological 
refectory, where elephants and baboons 
sustain the pi-incipal cliaracters, and fine 
clothes are substituted for fine men. For- 
merly critics of the most approved taste and 
discernment used to attend the theatre ; 
now few, save the miserable attaches of the 
most insignificant prints, are to be found 
there. When those spectacles, as they are os- 
tentatiously called, have somewhat palled 
upon the public eye, it is thought necessary 
to regale the public ear ; a sense as easily 
cheated. Wehaveconsequentlyforeignoperas 



translated by the hu-ed playwrights in re- 
gular commission, who for a paltry salary 
dish up the French fricandeaux with En- 
glish sauces, by way of a flimsy disguise. 
We have English words applied to exotic 
music, and often so unskilfully that the 
musical and verbal sentiment coalesce about 
as kindly as oil and vinegar. However, 
this does not so much signify, as, in obedi- 
ence to modern taste, the English phrases 
are so Italianised that the hearer cannot, 
for the soul of him, discover whether they are 
Italian, high Dutch, Erse, or native Saxon. 
It is one of the grand accomplishments 
of our native singers to be unintelligible, 
and they reach this accomplishment in its 
most literal perfection, to the extreme de- 
light, if not to the edification, of their 
auditors. 

What, in the name of good taste, can 
be more contemptible than those wretch- 
ed abortions called operas, with which 
Mr. Bumi has lately disgraced the boards 
of Drury Lane ? 'The lessee's own bald, 
puling, limping productions, composed, 
of words without thoughts, verses with- 
out rhythm, phrases without sentiment, 
and what is more, without meaning ; regu- 
lar dramatic logogriphs, which no one can 
expound ; these, set to music, by men of 
skUl indeed in their own profession, but 
without the slightest feeling for poetry, 
sense, or nature, in that which they employ 
as the vehicle of their music, form the 
operatic staple of that theatre royal, where 
His Majesty's servants, Messrs. Bunn and 
Company, provide nightly entertainments 
for those simpletons among the king's lieges 
who cannot distinguish between the legiti- 
mate and hybrid drama ; but, upon the 
principles inculcated by the self-styled 
Hygeists, mistake quantity for quality, and 
cram themselves to a surfeit, because the 
trash is a fraction cheaper than a very much 
better article was wont to be during the palmy 
days of John Kemble and Kean. Look at 
the "Fair Rosamond," a production which, 
apart from the music, it were honouring to 
call contemptible, and which, though it 
did not emanate from certain lobes, so 
delightful in a calf's head and so produc- 
tive in Mr. Bunn's, that teem and cogitate 
under his pia mater, for the benefit of En- 
glish Opera lovers, isoievertheless a thing 
of a similar mintage— look, we say again, at 
Fair Rosamond. What is it but a farrago 
of vapid and jejune doggrel, which would dis- 
grace the senior class of a national school ? 
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Does Mr. Bamet suppose his music can, 
as by a process of iJchemy, turn such 
precious dross to gold ? Does Mr. fiunn 
imagine, because Mr. Bamet has been 
simpleton enough to take for granted that 
his music i^^ill qualify any balderdash for 
the £nglish stage, he is warranted, there- 
fore, in insulting a British audience, by 
such an outrage upon its good sense and 
good taste, as the exhibition of such tom- 
foolery as that with which the Fair Rosa- 
mond of his theatrical seraglio is so 
monstrously pregnant ? Is it any wonder, 
while such trash is exhibited at Drury 
Lane, and while Miss Vincent is made the 
heroine of Covent Garden, that those two 
great national theatres are shunned by 
really intellectual persons, and left to the 
frequenters of the Surrey and Sadler's 
Wells? 

We have no hesitation in asserting, that 
since French operas, French pageants, 
French farces have been stufifed into En- 
glish costume, which is in truth a funereal 
badge, by the trade clippers in the employ 
of Messrs. Bunn and Osbaldiston, the knell 
of our national theatres has been rung. 
What has been the result of the new ma- 
nagement ? The prices have been reduced 
three-sevenths, but then it may be fairly 
maintained that the entertainment now pro- 
vided iaby less than half the worth of what 
it used to be during the halcyon days of the 
drama, whenMrs. Siddonsand John Kemble, 
Young, Eean, Charles Kemble, and Miss 
O'Neil, embodied the immortal creations 
of Sliakspeare, bringing together audiences, 
among whom were seen the first people in 
the land, attracted thither to witness the 
highest excellence of the dramatic art. It 
was much better worth paying seven shil- 
lings to witness our stage exhibitions un- 
der the management of Sheridan, Whit- 
bread, and John Kemble, than those now 
given for four shillings, which are not 
worth the hackney-coach fare from Picca- 
dilly to Bow-street. 

The public have been most grossly de- 
luded by the present reduction of prices, 
which are virtually higher than formerly ; 
for if we except the scenery, there is not 
a provincial theatre of any note but will 
exhibit better entertainment than either 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane at the pre- 
sent moment. At the one, Macready is the 
only actor who has pretensions above the 
most tiresome mediocrity ; and at the other, 
Forrest, neither of whom are to be classed 



in the first rank of their profession. They' 
are both pupils in a school of actiag 
which has abjured nature and deified art. 
The one is: the slave of a system, the other 
to his admiration of one idol, who appears 
to be his " great exemplar" in every notion 
which he entertains of character, action, or 
expression. To Mr. Macready, with all his 
talents— and these are no doubt consider- 
able — ^we can by no means accord those 
high commendations which are the exclu- 
sive privilege of genius. He now claims 
to be the first native actor on the British 
stage, but we cannot conscientiously allow 
that he is entitled to rank with the master- 
spirits who have gone before him. 

Mr. Macready is decidedly of the Kean 
school, but he has engrafted upon the 
system of that celebrated actor Bome pecu- 
liarities of his own. The principles, how- 
ever, of his master mark his acting in a 
maimer too decided to be mistaken. Mr* 
Macready, as did Kean before him, rather 
represents passion than delineates character. 
See him in what you will, whether as 
Othello, King John, Macbeth, or Richard 
the Third, you only see Maconeady repre- 
senting the passion of jealousy, fear, re- 
morse, and ambition, but giving no distinct 
portraitures of the personages who are the 
instruments of those passions. He never 
for an instant makes the audience lose sight 
of his own e^)ecial identity, placing that 
which he assumes before them in all its 
warm, glowing, life-like reality ; but in all 
he does the artifice is so apparent, the man- 
nerism so poignant, the efibrt so visible, 
the study so palpable, that although some- 
times strong efiects are proctuced, yet they 
for the most part want the force of truth 
to send them home to the bosom of the 
spectator. They startle rather than move. 
They are more ingenious than just, more 
original than judicious; and originijity in 
error is after all but an uncommon evil. 

In every character performed by this 
actor there are occasional bursts of talent 
of a high order, but the whole is at aU 
times deplorably defective. It may be not 
unaptly compared to a tawdry Geneva 
watch jewelled in ten holes, and having 
a ruby cylinder. You may fairly say of 
such a watch that it is jewelled in ten holes, 
and has a ruby cylinder, but this is all 
you can say in its favour, for it is never- 
theless good for little, if it loses at one time, 
gains at another, stops unseasonably, and 
goes at all times imperfectly. Its jewels 
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and ruby cylinder are of little value in 
themselves, and will not render the watch 
perfect. If the mechanism be bad, the 
jewels can only be taken at their abstract 
worth, which is extremely small by com- 
parison with the value of a good watch. 

It is evident that Mr. Macready is a 
martyr to certain principles which he has 
assumed to be unfailing lights in the nar- 
row and dark road to histrionic perfec- 
tion. In order to convey the notion of 
simplicity, and evade the necessaiy in- 
flections which the rhythm of blank verse 
requires, he delivers the text with a deep 
lugubrious monotone, the voicebeing thrown 
back into the chest, which is distended to 
make room for it, and then pumped up 
again and thrown out in croaking jerks, as 
if he would imitate a frog in the agonies of 
death. Why, in the name of heaven, does 
he not use his natural voice upon the stage ? 
Does he think that obvious artifice, and a 
direct invasion of nature, is the way to re- 
present her as she is, free and imfettered 
by the shackles of art ? Can he be igno- 
rant of the obvious fact, that every variety 
of passion and of emotion is expressed by the 
inflections of the voice, which alike melt 
the heart to the most exquisite tenderness 
of sympathy, and rouse it to the highest 
exacerbations of feeling ? Would he take 
the harsh dismal drone of the bagpipe as 
the perfection of the piper's art ? The fisust 
is this, Mr. Macready s eternal monotone 
is one of the most absurd hallucinations 
which a really sensible man can commit. 
It hangs like a dark unsightly incubus 
upon all his exertions, absolutely paralys- 
ing them, and innoculating them with the 
virus of its own deformity. It is a stub- 
bom folly which a sensible man maintains, 
because he will have the credit of being 
original, when he ought to know that origi- 
nality, either in error or in folly, is an 
accomplishment which none but a fool 
should pretend to. In consequence of Mr. 
Macready's constant efforts practically to 
elucidate his favourite principle, not only 
is his acting colourless, heavy, and void of 
the beautifully shifting hues of life ; it is 
likewise withering and repulsive, without 
buoyancy, without freshness, without elas- 
ticity, having often indeed a startling power, 
but then it is the power of a Frankenstein — 
the power which characterises a monster, 
not of a being created within the ordinary 
limitations of nature. 

The readings of this actor, though gene- 



rally correct as to the interpretation of his 
author, are so stilted, artificial, and extra- 
vagant in the mode of delivery, ft^m his 
mere cavernous intonation and sardonic 
mannerism, as to be frequently painful to 
a well-tuned ear and a delicate taste. His 
rapid enunciation of the vowels and rattling 
of the consonants ; his mode of chopping his 
words, and jerking them out ^om the 
tongue with a testy snarl, render him often 
indistinct ; and when his audience lose the 
sentiment he takes care not to make them 
amends for what they have lost, by conso- 
nant action, for his gesticulations are by no 
means signs by which the sentiment may be 
interpreted. His unnatural pausesand quaint 
scannings would indicate an ignorance of 
the commonest elements of elocution, with 
which, from his education and known ac- 
complishments, he cannot, with truth, be 
chained. Let us take the first speech in 
bis Richard the Third, as an example : so 
far as we recollect, he reads it thus : — 

Now is— the winter— of oui— discontent. 
Made— glorious— summer—by this sun— of York, 
And all— ^the clouds — that low*T*d— upon our house 
In— the deep— bosom— of the ocean— buried. 

In consequence of the numerous artificial 
pauses employed, as we suppose by way of 
expression, in order not to overreach the 
time which the rhythm requires, he feels 
himself obliged to accelerate his enunciation 
of the words which follow the intervals, so 
as to compensate for the time lost in the 
preceding pause; and thus, by this new 
mode of reading, he only gains a loss. 

We have been the more severe on Mr. 
Macready, because we know him to be a 
man capable of better things. He does 
himself a marvellous injustice by his pro- 
fessional affectation; and until he eschews 
it, he must be content to remain where 
he is, in a position where his greatest ex- 
cellencies as an actor are questionable ; and 
where his errors, or rather his wilful devi- 
ations from propriety, are too palpable to 
escape the most superficial scrutiny. 

To Mr. Forrest we cannot in our con- 
sciences accord the praise which the peri- 
odical press have heaped upon him. Never, 
in our opinion, have the qualities of an 
actor been more absurdly overrated. He 
is a mere imitator of Kean, with physical 
powers which excite surprise fix)m their 
extraordinary volume, for he brings to 
every action the force of a hundred-horse 
power. He is a great actor in the literal 
sense of the word, but his mental force is 
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in an inverse ratio to his physical; vehe- 
mence is his element, and vociferation, ac- 
cording to his fancy, the true climax of 
l>assion. In calm declamation, or in the 
delivery of gentle sentiment, he is fiir be- 
hind our Wardes and Coopers, and gentle^ 
men of their narrow calibre. If Forrest 
is not in a paroxysm he is a mere wicker 
idol, huge to the eye, but, to use a very in- 
telligible parodox, full of emptiness — a 
gigantic vacuum. His distortions of char- 
acter are monstrous; the athletic,. muscular 
vigour of his Lear is a positive libel upon 
consistency and truth. Spartacus was made 
for him and he for Spartacus ; the athlete 
is everlastingly present in all his persona- 
tions. His ravings in Otheljo, in Macbeth, 
and in Ricliard the Third, are the orgasms 
of vigorous commonplace, not the delinea- 
tions of Shakspeare. 

Mr. Forrest lias no original perceptions of 
his author. He looks at everything through 
the medium of a prototype. Kean*s mind 
is the perspective through which he ex- 
ammes the agents of the drama, represented 
by him with tolerable accuracy after the 
originals, as they have been drawn ready 
to his liand, not by Shakspeare, but by 
Keau. These representations are copies 
sufficiently faitliful in the outline, but sadly 
deficient in the fillmg up. They are hard, 
broad portraitures, at once recognizable 
as resemblances, but exaggerated, coarse, 
and unskilfully coloured. They want 
depth, refinement, and truth. They are 
mere entities, without the spiritual influ- 
ence which gives them life, and harmony, 
and beauty. 

When Mr. Forrest represents terror, his 
knees shake, his hands vibrate, his chest 
heaves, his throat swells, and his muscles 
project as if he were under the influence 
of a galvanic battery, or his whole frame 
put into motion by a machine. He 
always appears anxious to show the tough- 
ness of his sinews, the cast-iron capa- 
bilities of liis body, and the prodigious 
muscularity of his legs, which really haunt 
the spectator's eye, like huge grim-looking 
spectres, appearing too monstrous for re- 
alities, as they certainly are for the digni- 
fied grace of tragedy. He delights to re- 
present physical agony with the most re- 
volting exaggerations. When he dies, he 
likes that the audience should hear the 
rattles in his throat ; and he will no doubt 
some day have a bladder of pig's blood con- 
cealed imder his doublet, that when stabbed 



the tragic crimson may stream upon the 
stage, and thus give him an opportunity 
of representing death^ in the woi-ds of his 
admirers, to the life* 

Perhaps no stronger test of Mr. Forrest's 
want of intellectual power as an actor, can 
be given than his slow, drawling, whining 
mode of delivering the speech to the senate 
in the play of Othello. No school-boy 
could do it worse ; and, though in the more 
energetic scenes there is a certain mecha- 
nical skill and a seeming reality of passion, 
yet the charm which this might be calcu« 
lated to produce, is lost by the closeness 
of resemblance to a well remembered ori- 
ginal. It is almost frightfully vigorous ; 
and though there are some touches of true 
energy, this is much too boisterous, coarse, 
and unrelieved by those delicate inflec- 
tions which so eloquently express true 
feeling, to obtain for it that meed of praise 
only due to the efforts of original genius. 
There is much art and much skill in Mr. 
Forrest's acting, but its grand defect is the 
general absence of truth, especially arising 
from its boisterous uniformity. 

Of VandenhoiF, Warde, Cooper, Bennet, 
and those who follow after, the four former 
can only be considered as i-espectable gen- 
tlemen in their profession, with much more 
pretension than merit ; with some talent, 
but not a ray of genius, most of the talent 
being engrossed by the fij^-named of the 
four, and so we dismiss them. 

Of Mr. Denville, who is just returned 
from America, to astonish the natives here, 
we shall only say, that he murdered Byron 
two or three years ago, for the benefit of 
the rising generation ; was extolled by some 
of the diurnal and hebdomadal critics, as a 
second Garrick ; subsided into oblivion in 
six weeks; proved his critics not to be 
infiillible; showed that these shrewd arbiters 
of tragic genius would have been much 
wiser had they burned their pens; went to 
America ; and has now returned to prove 
his panegyrists full as knowing as him- 
self. 

In comedy, our dramatic talent is of a 
much higher order than in tragedy ; though, 
with the exception of Liston and Farren, 
we have nothing even in this department 
of very commanding excellence. Of Liston 
we do not think it too much to say that 
he is the greatest theatrical genius of his 
age and country. To us he is ever new, 
ever vai'ied, ever true. His discrimina- 
tion is always admirable, and, however he 
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may trifle with those characters which are 
written expressly for him, and, therefore, 
mere vehicles for the display of his rer- 
satile and rich buffoonery, yet cast him 
in a legitimate character where those 
exuberances would be deformities, and you 
never see him overstep the modesty of na- 
ture. All is then sober, quiet, subdued 
and sterling — absolutely teeming with his 
own peculiar and grotesque jocularity, which 
is inexhaustibly original. Nothing is done 
to disturb the congruity of the object repre- 
sented ; the most delicate traits, those marks 
which individualize, and which true genius 
only can define, are preserved and evolved 
with a fidelity altogether amazing — these 
being reflected with the greater brightness 
through the perfect transparency of his 
humour. 

It is surprising, with such strong and 
indelible marks of individuality about him, 
how accurately Listen brings a character 
to the mind's eye. He transfers his own 
identity to the object represented, but 
never seems to bring the object into him- 
self. You see only the being whom he per- 
sonates, and the sole resemblance to him- 
self is in the external man, which seems to 
have been transferred to a new being, and 
to live anew in Mawworm, Paul Pry, Billy 
Lackaday,th6 Old Stager, and the Learned 
Pundit. The resources of his fruitful and 
creative mind are inexhaustible. When 
in proper condition his acting is still as fresh 
and faithful as ever. He is the only strictly 
natural man on the stage. He does not act, 
but embodies with so exquisite a fidelity 
that you miss the art by which he realises 
its proudest triumphs. He never appears 
conscious that he is standing before his 
audience, being entirely absorbed in the 
object he accomplishes with such con- 
summate though unapparent skill. How 
beautifriUy does Listen adapt every action, 
and the very tone of his voice, to the specific 
qualities of the person represented ; thus not 
only marking with accurate precision the 
broad outlines of the character, but pre- 
senting the minuter features with all their 
varieties of expression and subtle grada- 
tions of light and shade. 

In Farren we have excellence of another 
kind, but far inferior to that which so 
charms us in the performances of Listen. 
Farren is a consummate artist, but his art 
is never lost sight of. He combines, though 
with an admirable felicity of tact, a num- 
ber of prototypes from which the resources 



of his art are drawn ; and you will trace 
the copying from many originals in every 
character which he represents. He brings 
certain artificial forces upon the stage, and 
these are invariably called in, modified 
according to circumstances,' whether he 
personate an old admiral or an old rake, 
a citizen or a lord ; in short, however oppo- 
site may be the supposed qualities of his 
acted personages. All these speak in the 
same funny Su* Peter Teazleish tone, which 
first captivated the town, in that very sim- 
ple old gentleman with a cream-coloured 
coat and kersey small clothes to correspond, 
a bag wig and silver shoe-buckles. They 
all advance the shoulder, shake the right 
knee, perk up the head, a&d fling their 
hands behind them in exactly the same 
mode, with exactly the same consistency, 
and exactly the same number of times, with 
the same artificial tone of voice and the 
same shaking of the muscles of their cheeks. 
Farren is always Farren ; he is never Sir 
Peter Teazle, Lord Ogilby or any one else, 
whom he has represented, notwithstanding, 
with great humour and address. 

With all his failings, however — ^we mean 
of course professional failings— this actor 
must be allowed to possess talents of a high 
order. There is much genuine humour 
in all his theatrical representations. He 
possesses a consunmiate knowledge of his 
art ; and, although those repi*esentations are 
partly copies from evident originals among- 
the most distinguished members of his own 
profession, they are, nevertheless, vigorous 
and masterly. We should be disposed to 
say of Farren, that he is clever in the first 
degree, but without the higher elements of 
genius. He exhibits an agreeable and 
animated fiction, but the refined and mysti- 
cal combinations of nature are wanting— 
those perfect but almost invisible links which 
graduate into the very subtlest elements of 
sentient existence. All the characters which 
he plays are marked with his own seal; 
they are in fact extremely agreeable unre- 
alities. Though we would rank Farren, as 
an actor, next to Listen, we conceive that 
he falls as much below Listen, as he rises 
above all the rest of his professional cotem- 
poraries. Of these — ^for we consider Dow- 
ton as among the past — there are none of 
whom we can speak in terms of very high 
praise. Wrench, whose sphere is extremely 
ciixjUBiTflcribed, may be allowed to be great in 
it. He, however, is an instrument with 
only one string, upon which he is a sort of 
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theatrical Paganini. The rest of our stage 
favourites are merely clever buffoons, who 
contrive to make us laugh in spite of our 
better judgments, as we laugh at the blun- 
ders of a newly imported Irishman, in pro- 
portion as they recede from common sense. 
In truth, there is at this moment a lament- 
able dearth of talent, of every description, 
upon the English stage. 

With reference to our actresses, but 
little that is favourable can be said. Miss 
Vincent is the heroine of Covent Garden, 
and Miss Hubbai'd of Drury Lane ; the one 
beneath contempt, professionally considered, 
the other some way below the tame level 
of mediocrity. 

Miss Ellen Tree and Madame Vestris 
are now our most popular actresses, and just 
let us examine the qualities of each as 
mistresses of their profession. Of the for- 
mer we can truly say that she is an agree- 
able, spirited actress, without a spark of 
genius or originality; though with much 
ease and natural grace, and with a sufficient 
quantity of power to produce occasional, 
and sometimes even striking, effects. She 
is, moreover, never vulgar — a high quali- 
fication, and for this reason she always 
gives us some satisfisiction, even when we 
are the least won to approve. Her pathos 
is often quiet and natural ; but when she 
attempts to rise to the solemn dignity of 
tragedy, like the Grecian boy, she soars too 
near the sun, the pigment by which her 
artificial wings are attached to her fair 
shoulders, melts before the solar blaze; 
she is fi^irly abandoned by her factitious 
pinions, and falls like a plummet, at the 
risk of her credit, though not of her neck. 
She never can attain to the supreme position 
of tragic dignity. She has no conception 
of character beyond what has been infused 
into her mind in the school whence she 
acquired her art. She sees with other 
people's eyes, thinks with other people's 
thoughts, and gives nothing of her own 
but the external qualities natural to all 
well educated women, grace of manner, 
feminine delicacy of demeanour, and suf- 
ficient propriety of action generally to show 
that, though deficient in genius, she is not 
without both good sense and good taste. 

It is perfectly absurd to elevate Ellen 
Tree above the fair level of her acquire- 
ments, for everything with her is acquired ; 
she possessed nothing originally ; she is not 
generically but conventionally an actress, 
not an actress by nature, but by art. To 



place her in the first rank of her profession, 
and among the foremost files of that rank, 
is doing them an injustice, besides being an 
insult to public judgment. She is in- 
deed always respectable, generally pleas- 
ing, but never great. She does no more 
than thousands of well instructed young 
ladies might be taught to do with equal 
facility and with equal grace. But Miss 
Tree should never touch the grander cha- 
racters of Shakspeare, if she has any real 
regard for her professional reputation, as 
she is utterly unable to sustain them. Not 
only does she want the requisite power, but 
the requisite acumen. She cannot main- 
tain such characters in their proper unity, 
for it is one of her crying defects, that she 
too frequently lays aside the characteristic 
identity of the person represented, and re- 
verts with injudicious carelessness to her 
own. Her actions are not always strictly 
correspondent. The wife of a cottager and 
of a king would be marked by the same 
external traits. Her forte we take to be 
genteel comedy, in which social graces are 
displayed, and the gentler emotions elicited. 
She i^ould not soar beyond this, if she 
would not leap out of her element. She 
is after all but a pleasing copyist. 

Madame Vestris we consider below Miss 
Tree in her claims to public approbation, 
though she has, upon the whole, perhaps 
obtained much more. Her acting is not defi- 
cient in spirit, but it is lamentably deficient 
in propriety. It is always to-day a mere 
repetition of what it was yesterday, and of 
yesterday what it was the day preceding. 
It is ever merry, janty, sprightly, but full 
of artifice into which a vast deal of animal 
spirits is thrown, though the net talent dis- 
played might be contained within the husk of 
a mustard seed. There is no reality about 
Vestris, except that which shows her in her 
own person, handsome, wicked, and luxu- 
riant to the last degree. She always shows 
that she is before certain admirers who ap- 
plaud on the stage, and puff, off the stage, 
whatever she does, no matter how absurd 
or extravagant. She invariably projects her 
glances beyond the lamps, as if watching 
the impression she is expecting to make, so 
that she never really appears as one of the 
agents of the drama in which she bears her 
part ; but as the fiiir lessee of the Olympic, 
doing her best to enchant any old or young 
debauchee, who may assume a privilege to 
smile and pay court to every pretty woman 
upon the stage. 
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This evident consciousness of sclf-attrac^ 
tion is the besetting sin of Madame Vestris's 
acting. For us it possesses no charm, for 
we are old enough to feel no interest in 
white necks and delicate ancles, though to 
say the truth Madame has outlived the 
transparency of the one and the beautiful 
symmetry of the other. Years, obesity, 
and other causes have marred "the graceful 
outlines, and she is no longer the living 
Venus de Medicis, but one of the faded 
Graces. This, in truth, she can t help ; 
but as you cannot light a taper with a 
herring's head — which, every body knows, 
shines in the dark — so neither is extinct 
beauty to be rekindled by cosmetics and 
furbelows. One thing, however, we must 
allow to this actress, consummate judgment 
in costume and whatever belongs to the 
external management of a theatre, its 
draperies, embell^hments, and wardrobe. 
These departments are admirably fulfilled 
under her judicious supervision. In this 
particular she stands unrivalled. Her dress 



is always appropriate, and in the very best 
possible taste. None of her profession can 
approach her in this qualification, and it is 
no mean one, for the theatre. Her success 
at the Olympic does her infinite credit ; it. 
has, however risen, not from her acting, 
but from hei* management. She has met 
with success, and deserved it. 

If we have been somewhat severe upon 
the leading actors and actresses of the day,- 
it is because we cannot in our consciences 
award to mere skill and practice those, 
praises which are only the legitunate meed 
of genius. We sicken at the applauses 
which it is the custom now to bestow upon 
the meanest mediocrity; and while applause 
is to be purchased so cheaply, it cannot be 
expected that persons of the first capacity 
will think it worth their while to seek 
what is so readily accorded to the most ini 
competent mediocrity. The present poverty 
of dramatic talent is to be solely ascribed 
to the '^ management " during the last fifteen 
years. 



THE OFFICER'S DAUGHTER. 



Grace Sydney was the daughter of- a 
naval officer, nearly allied to a proud and 
powerful branch of our aristocracy, but 
possessed of little property, save what he 
derived from his profession. He had 
married late in life, and his wife died in 
giving birth to a daughter, on whom all 
his tenderness was lavished; he watched 
with the most intense anxiety every varia- 
tion of health, every dawning improve- 
ment, until the period she attained her 
second year, when Captain Sydney was 
called abroad, and the little Grace was 
confided to the care of a maiden lady, a 
respected friend of the family, rigid in 
principle and propriety — a strict discipli- 
narian—eminently fitted by nature for the 
.task of education, which she pursued, as 
a means of adding to her limited income, 
food with the view of enlivening her lonely 
existence. Miss Martin had long passed 
the grand climacteric ; in youth her per- 
flonal and mental advantages rendered her 
Attractive, but pedantic manners, and a 
propensity to sarcasm, which was ever 
inconsiderately indulged, created for her 
more enemies than friends, and cast her 
many excellent qucdities into the shade; 
-fihe remained unmarried, and became a 
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kind and maternal friend to the desolate 
infant. 

With this excellent woman Grace's edu- 
cation proceeded rapidly; every difficulty 
was kindly ^smoothed by explanation, every 
doubt removed by judicious reasoning, an 
interest excited on every intellectual sub- 
ject, until the child acquired an ardent 
thii-st for knowledge, and, possessing 
abilities above mediocrity, became conspi- 
cuous for intelligence above her years. 
Her rapid improvement soon rendered 
further instruction necessary, and the 
liberal remittance sent by Captain Sydney 
enabled her instructress to procure for his 
daughter the most able masters, and her 
progress was as rapid as could have been 
desired ; but time wore on, and no more 
was heai-d on the subject most interesting 
to her — ^her fether s return. Anxiety and 
dread became the prevailing sentiments of 
her mind ; her studies lost their interest, 
and that listlessness which mental disquie- 
tude induces, was fast stealing over her, 
when, soon after her fifteenth birth day, 
a stranger was announced, who wished to 
speak with Miss Sydney. 

It was not, as Grace (and perhaps you 
kind reader) expected, her father but it^ 
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was a messenger from him, whose errand 
was to infonn her of his arrival in Eng- 
land, and that, instead of the wealth she 
had heen taught to anticipate, he had 
returned pennyless, excepting a trifling 
pension, in consequence of the bankers, in 
whose hands his property was vested, 
having become bankrupt. 

Lieutenant Neville, a young officer, had 
proved himself a sincere and firm £nend, 
and him Captain Sydney had deputed as 
ambassador to his daughter. When the 
Lieutenant beheld the eloquent features 
of Grace, beaming with joy at the mention 
of her father's safe return, he half re- 
pented of the task he had undertaken, as 
it required some courage to relate £acts 
that must change the expression of that 
lovely countenance, and dim those eyes 
now shining in golden lustre. 

When her first exuberant feelings of 
joy had subsided, he disclosed with the 
most delicate caution the change which 
had occurred in her prospects. He spoke 
of her father s misery, which arose partly 
from knowing that she would be deprived 
of those luxuries which he had hoped to 
lavish on her, and partly because the 
darling schemes for rendering her happy, 
which alone had made his exile endurable, 
had been frustrated. He knew that for 
his child (the only tie that bound him to 
existence) he must renounce all those 
visions of splendour which imagination 
had pictured; that he was returning a 
desolate and impoverished wanderer to the 
home of his father — ^with liis health in- 
jured by the arduous duties of his profes- 
sion, and his fondest hopes blighted by un- 
expected disappointment. It appeared to 
him as if he could look forwwd 'only to 
a dark vista of misery, in which the 
bright form of his daughter rose but to 
render his wretchedness complete. Such 
was the state of despondency into which 
loss of fortune plunged Captain Sydney; 
how different was the impression it made 
on his daughter; she listened with mute 
attention while Lieutenant Neville, with 
all the generous ardour of friendship, de- 
scanted on her fathers high character as a 
man and a christiaxi — ^his noble and gallant 
bearing in many a hardly contested en- 
gagement — but dightly hinted at the ex- 
treme susceptibility of his nature, which, 
though a weakness when indulged to 
excess, still proceeds from amiability of 
disposition. Lieutenant Neville was pro- 



ceeding to name the agony of her fSather 
at the diminution of their fortune as a 
case in point, and to suggest the claims 
which his services ought to have on the 
gratitude of his country^, as matter of con- 
gratulation, when Grace, who had long 
been impatient, exclaimed, ^'Oh, do not 
seek for arguments to comfort me ; indeed 
I need them not. Kind friend ! hasten 
to my &ther, assure him that to see him 
will be joy sufficient ; teU him that I care 
not for ridies, nay, shall be happier with- 
out them. We shall have enough, and t 
wish not for more. And tell him that 
he shall be happy, if the most afiectionate 
assiduity can make him so." 

Lieutenant Neville soon left her, and 
returned to give consolation to the afflicted 
parent. He had some difficulty in con- 
vincing him that his daughter had really ex« 
pressed sentiments so much at variance with 
his expectations. The Captain had dreaded 
lest, nurtured with the idea of future plenty 
and extravagance, the sudden demolition 
of her hopes should . have very deeply 
affected her; but he knew little of the re- 
tiring contented disposition of his daughter. 
He did not know that the anticipations 
in which he had revelled had been almost 
the only sources of her uneasiness. She 
had always felt a sensation of fear at the 
prospect of mingling with the world, and 
it now seemed a relief to her, that such 
could no longer be her destiny. 

Those who have quitted scenes hallowed 
by their earliest and dearest recollections, 
can imagine the feelings of Grace at bid-^ 
ding adieu to Rivington, and her many 
loved and valued friends; to those who 
have not, description could give no shadow 
of their poignancy, — ^it seemed a severing 
of every afiection that from infancy had 
been gathering in her heart. It needed all 
her m^ital courage to support the trial. 
Her Other's joy at seeing her was a potent 
charm to dissipate her grief; she beheld 
him weak and dejected, and all her thoughts 
turned on rendering him happy. 

Their residence was twenty miles distant 
from Bath, lonely and humble, but boa^ 
ing that truly English blessings-comfort. 
They soon felt at home ; and before many 
hours had passed. Captain Sydney was 
tranquilly surveying the little garden, his 
daughter's arm linked in his own — ^the light 
of her mild hazel eyes, shining through the 
tears that sufiiised them, xpight have been 
aptly termed the rainbow of hope gleam'- 
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iag on his darkened prospects. He felt all 
her love and gentleness, and while thus 
gazing on her, hlessed her as a creature 
formed to soothe and to dispel misery. 

A sphere of action could not have heen 
found more suited to her character, nor more 
conducive to its development ; the facul- 
ties of her mind acquired strength from 
continual exercise ; and her heart, excel- 
lence from the many claims on its sympa- 
thies. Her days passed peacefully, un- 
marked by violent joy or grief. The occa- 
sional visits of Frederick Neville were, I 
acknowledge, existing events ; they rather 
ruffled the surface of her calm nature. His 
firm and generous friendship fer her &ther 
she knew how to appreciate. How rare 
a jewel is ^' a friend* in adversity ! worth 
the price of its Endurance, if only to prove 
for the honour of human nature that such 
an anomaly in the code of interest can exist. 
Graces setting an adequately high value 
on the Lieutenant's disinterestedness, de- 
lighted in dispensing to him the rights of 
hoe^itality ; he was ever a welcome guest, 
and his visits soon became epochs in her 
history. That polite and endearing defer- 
ence which never fails to gratify the hear^ 
of woman, was felt doubly delightful when 
shown by a man of known valour and 
genius. 

Lieutenant Neville was not Only a dis* 
tinguished officer, but possessed no incon- 
siderable share of feme as a poet : this to 
Grace was perfect ecstasy ; she had a strong 
tendency to romance in her character, and 
her early love of literature had increased 
with her years; she became a theme of 
inspiration to the being whose genius she 
idolised, and on whom she soon doated with 
all the enthusiastic tenderness of her nature. 
She admired his bravery, and loved his 
virtues ; her father smiled on their afiection, 
which every day rendered more engrossing. 

Not a syllable was said on the subject 
of marriage ; still, so completely was Grace 
absorbed in the certainty of happiness, she 
had not a thought for the fiiture ; her con- 
fidence in her lover could not be more 
entire, nor could it have been more worthily 
placed. Grace was soon doomed to prove 
that '' tin anofeliz pareer un doph ligero.'* 
Lieutenant Neville's ship was ordered 
abroad, and in one short week would be 
sailing for India. 

Though thirsting for distinction, and 
desirous of enriching himself, as the only 
means of becoming the husband of Grace ; 



stiU to tear himself fi-om the enjoyment 
he found in the society of the affectionate 
and lovely girl, required a de^rate effort ; 
he had lived for months in the delusive 
enervating atmosphere of love, to which 
the simny influence of her smiles had lent 
a continual charm. All these delights he 
must ferego, his departure was inevitable I 
nought remained but for Hope to weave her 
bright illusions, and the lovers soon found 
her sufficient employment. In three years 
(thus she whispered) he would return with 
promotion and wealth gained by his ex- 
erticHis; then, with Grace his oum, he 
would have no happiness left to wish for. 

Their parting — ^but, no I will not dwell 
upon a subject the least mention of which 
conjures up before every imagination a 
grim phalanx of the black leaves in life's 
calendar. 

The heart of our heroine sunk when she 
felt that he was reaUy gone — and gone to 
brave danger and death — ^that she must live 
unblost by his smiles, his kindness, his 
gentle encouragement. Ah! such deso- 
lation as succeeds the loss of a beloved ob- 
ject is heart breaking, but our own glorious 
Shak^eare tells us that ^^ men have died, 
and worms have eaten them, but not for 
love ;*' in confirmation of this doctrine, Grace 
lived on — ^the sum of her miseiy was not 
complete. 

Soon after the departure of Frederick 
Neville, Captain Sydney became danger- 
ously ill. His frame, previously debilitated, 
was soon fearfully reduced, and the ^task of 
his daughter became a trying one to per- 
form. In addition to her father s excessive 
irritability she had to struggle with po- 
verty, that worst of evils. The captain s 
pension was their only means of support, 
and she provided for him those comforts to 
which he had been accustomed but by 
enduring privations herself. When his 
most dangerous symptoms had disappeared, 
she proposed their removal to Bath, as a 
means of re-establishing his health ; but her 
chief motive was to procure a less expen- 
sive residence, and to add, if possible, by 
industry to their slender income. 

Filial piety is a virtue perhaps more 
universally revered than any other ; in . 
every breast it must create some corre- 
sponding emotion. All have not loved-^ 
all have not felt the glow of heroism — the 
fervour of patriotic zeal; but every breath- 
ing being has at some period been in^uenced 
by the hallowing spirit of iilial devotion. 
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The imdeviatuig attention shown by 
Grace towards her father had excited the 
admiring interest of many worthy indivi- 
duals, which her courteous demeanour, 
and her active benevolence, as far as her 
limited means permitted its exercise, had 
tended to confirm. She was generally 
beloved, and her departure sincerely re- 
gretted. 

Whilst letters continued to arrive from 
Lieutenant Neville she was comparatively 
happy. They were gleams of sunshine on 
her dark path ; but a long interval elapsed 
and nothing was heard. Her feither, though 
invigorated by the waters and pure air, was 
fractious and discontented : illness seemed 
to have wrought a complete change in his 
disposition. Nothing that Grace did, 
pleased him.. With a contradiction fre- 
quently evinced by aged invalids, he 
suddenly pi'ofessed a violent dislike to 
Lieutenant Neville, and was continually 
descanting on his lengthened silence. 

Month after month passed in torturing 
suspense — ^no letter arrived ; enquiries were 
made at the Admiralty, but without suc- 
cess. Heart-sick, she continued her affec- 
tionate attendance on her father, whose 
vituperation of her absent lover seemed only 
to become more inveterate in proportion 
to the increase of her dutiful care. Grief 
faded the rose on her cheek ; the nights of 
sorrow dimmed her bright and sun-like 
eye ; her step lost its cheeiful elasticity,' and 
hope at last forsook her. 

Meanwhile her father, in his visits to the 
baths, formed many new acquaintances, 
most of whom he introduced to his daughter; 
but she had lost all interest in surrounding 
objects. She was polite and attentive to 
her guests, but their presence was rather 
annoying to her than otherwise, as it pre- 
vented her indulging in the greatest luxury 
grief enjoys — ^useless retrospection. 

Had she not been so completely occupied 
by the one absorbing interest that employed 
her thoughts, she must have noticed with 
astonishment the extreme partiality with 
which her father regarded one of the least 
attractive of their visiters, Mr. Jonathan 
Barber, who appeared to possess in an 
eminent degree the esteem and confidence 
of the Captain. Jonathan Barber was a 
citizen of considerable rank in Eastcheap, 
but exceedingly inconsiderable in Bath ; he 
was unable, from his ignorance and vulga- 
rity, to mingle in refined or intellectual 
society ; and his situation in life, as a mer- 



cliant and man of property, opposed the' 
banier of pride against his associating with 
those in reality his equals. He had visited 
Bath for the purpose of extending his com- 
mercial interest, and to acquire some degree 
of polish in its refined atmosphere. He 
had passed every gradation of civic autho- 
rity, the ^^ ultima ThtUe* of his most am-' 
bitious imaginings alone remaining unat- 
tained. The glorious pre-emhience, which 
from tshildhood he had sighed for — ^the 
robe of scarlet ! — and the chain of gold ! — 
the gilded chariot ! — and oh ! acme of hu- 
man bUss, the sumptuous feasts ! turtle in 
profusion ! ! and venison in abundance ! ! ! — 
Could such superlative felicity, such un- 
paralleled distinction, be in reserve for 
such a joumeywork.of nature as Jonathan 
Barber ? Yes, reader, his anticipations bor- 
dered on certainty, and the approaching 
November was to be the grand epoch of 
his existence. 

Another object in his visit to Bath, and 
by fiur the most important to our story, 
remains to be told. Will it be believed 
that Jonathan Barber, measuring nearly 
five feet, in height, and in circumference— 
not only member of a glorious corporation^ 
but possessor of one far more extensive, in- 
dependently of his colleagues ? — ^will it be 
credited that the principal intention of this 
worthy was to seek a wife, capable of sus- 
taining with becoming dignity and grace 
the honours of the situation to which he 
proposed to elevate her ? He determined 
that nothing beneath a paragon should 
satisfy him — and that pai'agon he imagined 
he had found in Grace : her elegance and 
gentleness were perfectly irresistible in the 
eyes of our hero of Eastcheap; and he 
resolved to be indefatigable in pursuit of 
so valuable a prize. 

Like an experienced tactician, he sought 
first to obtain the favour and acceptance of 
the father ; imagining that of the daughter 
must of necessity follow. He cunningly 
worked on the weakest points in the cha- 
racter of Captain Sydney — spoke of his 
own flourishing prospects — of his anxiety 
to be united to an amiable, accomplished 
woman — of his capability of rendering one 
happy and independent — ^f the luxuries 
and splendour in store for the superlatively 
fortunate individual whom he should honor, 
by installing as mistress of his mansion in 
Eastcheap, with the fascinating cognomen 
of Mistress Jonathan Barber. 

Rarely endowed as our citizen believed 
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himself, it was on his eloquence that he 
chiefly prided himself, — ^it was his glory — 
his forte, — and the terror of all on whom 
he had once inflicted it. For once his re- 
liance on his rhetorical powers was not 
misplaced. He seized the moment when 
the picture of prosperity and ease, which 
he had so artfully drawn, were fresh in the 
mind of the Captain, to assure him that all 
these blessings ^ould lose their value, unless 
shared by the incomparable Grace Sydney. 
• The pecuniary embarrassments which had 
lately annoyed the Captain rendered money 
in his estimation the only good that could 
render life desirable. He cogitated —con- 
sidered — ^ruminated— debated the matter; 
until he came to this most sapient conclu- 
sion — that a more fortunate destiny could 
not await his daughter than that she must 
enjoy, as wife to his friend, the illustrious 
Mayor in perspective. 

So favourable a reception gratified the 
pride and calmed the fear of the civic 
lover, who now gave way imrestrainedly 
to lus joyous anticipations of the future. 

Grace remained in happy ignorance of 
the schemes in agitation between her father 
and his guest. His eloquence was lost on 
her. He had two unfailing themes, — ^the 
riots in the time of Lord George Grordon, 
and the persecution of the Huguenots .in 
France. On the horrors of the former he 
loved to dilate — every murder was multi- 
plied — every fire extended — his mind 
seemed to gloat on the scenes of riot and 
outrage. To the latter subject his ancestral 
pride alone appeared to attach him. He 
averred his descent from a Protestant leader 
distinguished by rank and fame; he felt 
no- generous enthusiasm in the glorious 
struggle* for religious freedom, nor did his 
heart recoil at the inhuman slaughter that 
extinguished its flame. He, perhaps, ima- 
gined that those details with which he 
amused Captain Sydney, might be influen- 
tial in winning the heart of his daughter. 

But he soon discovered it to be a fortress 
impregnable to his at^ks. His hopes 
rei^ied solely on the implicit obedience 
always yielded by Grace to the least wish 
of her father. 

He resolved to hazard an encounter, and 
in the event of a repulse, to bring the 
authority of Captain Sydney into the field. 
The evening selected for making this 
mighty proposition was towards the close 
of summer. Grace was more than usually 



melancholy, and the luxurious dreariness 
of the atmosphere was &vourable to its 
indulgence. Her mind had acquired a tone 
of high wrought feeling, often produced by 
an engrossing interest, in which there are 
none to sharo, none to sympathize. Her 
thoughts dwelt unceasingly on her lover. 
All was mystery — howfever circumstanced, 
she felt persuaded that. if alive he would 
have assured her of it ;— every imaginable 
evil presented itself that he might possibly 
be enduring. She wept, and became calm ; 
she prayed that if Frederick was indeed 
lost to her on earth, she might become 
Ai*, by a more sacred union of spirit ; that 
their souls might commingle here ; and she 
felt that life could only be endurable to 
her, sweetened by the hope of a re-union, 
whero grief no more could divide them. 
She was startled from her pure and hal- 
lowed reverie, and most unwillingly brought 
back to all the dull reality of common-place 
existence, by the very personification of 
vulgarity and ignorance. Mr. Jonathan 
Barber stood before her. Though " rude in 
speech, and little blessed with the set phrase 
of peace," he began most eloquently to 
plead for acceptance ; he set before her in 
the most glowing colours the brilliant des- 
tiny in reserve for her; — the homage she 
would receive as queen of the civic revels — 
dwelt on his admiration of her loveliness, 
and the worship with which the very 
ground she trod would ever inspire him. 
He continued pouring forth a torrent of 
entreaty, and, as Grace remained silent, he 
belie vedT his cause triumphant. 

Astonishment and mortification perfectly 
overpowered her, but it required very great 
courage to assure hun firmly and decidedly, 
that her engagement to another could not 
be cancelled while the I'east hope of bis 
being in existence remained; that under 
any cireumstances she must decline the 
honour intended her, as there could be no 
change in her determination. Her father 
needed all her care, and to him she was 
resolved to devote herself. 

Grace was soon to find the truth of the 
adage "Virtue is its own reward." Her 
suitor, piqued at her steady rejection, in- 
stead of generously relinquishing his pur- 
pose, immediately sought the assistance of 
Captain Sydney, whom he found perfectly 
wiUing to immolate his dutiful child on 
the altar of Mammon. He declared that 
his curse should be the price of her inflexi- 
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bility, and banidhment firom his house aiid 
heart. 

Doee it not seem impossible, that a once 
indulgent father should thus, by one mean 
and selfish interest, be transformed into the 
tyrant and persecutor of a child so fond 
and so devoted ? The drcumstance has too 
frequently been related to me by those 
well acquainted with its accuracy, or I 
might myself doubt the possibility. 

In vain Grace pleaded to be allowed to 
wait at least a year, until some certain intel- 
ligence had arrived of Lieutenant Neville-— 
in vain she implored him, by all the love he 
had once felt for her — by the memory of her 
sainted mother — ^by the obligations he owed 
to the man he was now so deeply injuring. 
But she pleaded to a heart hardened by 
avarice and obstinacy; had a particle of 
parental afiection remained there, the worn 
and faded form of his once buoyant and 
blooming daughter would have been more 
persuasive than a thousand arguments. 

Poor Grace was weighed to the earth 
with misery, her gentle nature was not 
fitted to bear such cruelty and unklndness ; 
and when her father informed her that the 
day was fixed for her union with his friend, 
or for his leaving Bath in the event of her 
continued refusal, and accompanied the 
information with reiterated threats of his 
malediction — she felt that no hope of esci^ 
remained for her, that her doom was sealed. 
She made an efibrt to remonstrate, but the 
words died on her lips — she threw herself 
at the feet of her unrelenting parent in 
silent agony, but her eyes were dibquent, 
and would have melted any heart but one 
of adamant ; he remained inflexible, and 
spumed the lovely sufferer with such vio- 
lence, that she lost the sense of misery in 
temporaiy insensibility. 



Grace became a wife. Yes ! reader. The 
wife of the rich and happy Neville. 

He had entered the room at the close of 
her final conference with her father, and 
when she awoke to consciousness, and found 
herself supported by the fond and faithftd 



being whom die had monmed as lost ; her 
joy was nearly being as fatal as ever sor- 
row had. 

The glance of delighted, rapturous ten- 
derness, with which he regarded her, shed 
the first beam of joy that had illuminated 
her fiice since his departure. She felt that 
she was beloved— devotedly, passionately. 
Life has no other joy to equal the convic- 
tion. It is bliss too pure, too ecstatic for 
mortals. It is happiness which lessens 
every trial— smooths life's rugged path — 
brightens every gloomy prospect — and is in 
itself felicity — worth a life-time of com- 
mon-place enjoyment. Grace scarcely durst 
believe in the reality of her deliverance ; 
the certainty, however, was too delightful 
to be long doubted. 

Neville had been made a prisoner at the 
close of the first engagement^ and had owed 
his escape to the fidelity of an attached 
servant. Not enduring the idea of return- 
ing to England as poor as he had left it, 
and imagining Grace safe and happy with 
her father, he had remained in the hope 
of improving his fortime. The capricious 
deity had been eminently auspicious, and 
he returned with promotion and riches, 
acquired, as he frequently veiy seriously 
assured Grace, entirely through the memory 
of her smiles, which during all dangers had 
been to him the " beacon light of fame." 
Captain Sydney's tyrannical purpose thus 
happily frustrated, he yielded a reluctant 
coujsent to his daughter sharing a fortune 
acquired in the Indies by the man she 
loved best in the world — in place of one 
gained in the city by the man whom she 
most heartily detested. 

The ci-devant lover returned in high 
dudgeon to Eastcheap, forswearing Bath 
and matrimony, determining to devote his 
rare intellectual faculties to the '^ Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge," (unfortunately the 
society was not then in existence) on the 
subjects dearest to his imagination, the 
riots and the Huguenots. Benedi6ite ! say 
we at parting, and never may such an in- 
tellectual devourer of turtle and venison 
cross our path. 
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BT SIR EOERTON BRYDOES, BAUX*. 

Sir Henry WaUon^ Sir Matthew Hak^ George Lord Lyttetton, and Lard Sheffield. 



WoTTON — (addressing Lord Sheffield) — 
You have led a busy life in your time, my 
Lord, and can tell me much of the political 
eyents of a busy age. 

Sheffield — I never held a confidential 
situation ; I would have got at political se- 
crets, if I could, for I had a strong curiosity 
that way ; but all I could reach were dry 
official documents, from which I reasoned 
as I could. 

WoTTON — There is always much behind 
the curtain, into which such papers let no 
light. 

Sheffieu) — My ambition was suffi- 
ciently active, but J had not that art of 
diplomacy for which you was so eminent. 

WoTTON — Our pursuits and our expe- 
rience lay in different directions. 

Sheffield — I loved business for the sake 
of business; you did not. 

WoTTON — ^No, my taste lay to a tran- 
quil retirement, literature, and contempla- 
tion. 

Sheffield— I confess I did not love li- 
terature as such, and my friend Gibbon 
used to rally me for it. 

Hale— -Were the laws well administered 
in your time ? 

SHEFFiELi>-^Passably ; the judges had 
not your profundity and variety of know- 
ledge. Lord Mansfield was plausible, but 
not deep, and he had not your conscientious 
integrity nor devout purity of heart ; he 
was not without some taint of a political 
judge. Lord Kenyon wanted education, 
erudition, polish, and enlai^ment. Lord 
£llenborongh's sharpness lay in his temper, 
not in his wit. The woolsack was filled 
with a surly dignity by Thurlow ; and with 
inexhaustible knowledge, subtlety, and pi^ 
tience by £ldon. No faith was put in 
Loughborough ; and Erskine, whose strength 
lay in the common law courts, was lost in 
equity. Many able men were at the bar, 
of whom Romilly was at the head. 

Ltttelton-*- Camden was my esteemed 
friend, and was a most constitutional judge, 
justly opposedtoMansfield— -of whom, how- 
ever, he had not the pliability, or el^;anoe, 
or brilliance. 



WoTTON — How were the other depart- 
ments of state conducted ? 

Sheffield-^ With various ability and 
integrity ; some very badly, and with great 
ignorance. In Lord North's administration 
there was great laxity in every office ; no 
man could be of so amiable a temper, or so 
lively a wit, as Lord North ; but he loved 
his ease too much, and he wanted that 
ascendancy which results irom. a firm self- 
confidence, and an unbending steadiness of 
opinions ; his very virtues were in the way 
of the necessary preponderance c^ a Premier. 
There were certahi fixed resolutions of 
the Monarch over which he had no influ- 
ence; and he was too fond of power to 
resign on that account. The WJiigs never 
had the King's ear ; and therefore, in spite 
of the imbecility and vacillation of the 
Cabinet, the Ministers kept their places. 

WoTTON — Did not the events of the 
American war often shake them? And 
Were not both the Rockii^ham party and 
the ultra-'Whigs very stroi^ ? 

Sheffield— Yes, strong in property, 
3tank, and talent ; or strong with the mob. 
But the influence of the Crown was then 
much greater than it is now^ and the landed 
gentry, which still adhered to the throne, 
were yet powerfiiL 

WoTTON — What has, in so short a time, 
so materially weakened them 1 

Sheffield— Enormous taxation. The 
pride of the gentry then made them unwil- 
ling to set America free. 

WoTTON — The Ministers did not then 
influence by a profusion of honours, as they 
have done since. 

Sheffield— No ; Lord North was spar- 
ing of honours, even of the Baronetage ; 
but there was a great deal of corruption 
in contracts, and military, naval, and civil 
promotions. 

WoTTON — How happened it that, with * 
Pitt's entry into power, the &ce of things 
was so entirely changed ? 

Sheffield — However great Pitt's ta- 
lents, he was still the creature of circum- 
stances. Pitt was the accidental instrument 
who had delivered t]ie Monarch from a 
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coupy prepared by the coalition; and the 
Monarch's gratitude gave him an influence 
which no former minister had possessed. 
He had therefore an opportunity of throw- 
ing a vigour and unanimity into all the de- 
partments, of which his youthful enthusiasm 
and patriotic spirit took full advantage. He 
was a man whose whole mind was dedicated 
io the public service^ and who had no ab- 
stractions, no pleasure, but in public busi- 
ness. The domestic prosperity of the 
nation, therefore, soon recovered from its 
great depression ; a new energy was infused 
into all ranks, but part of it was the efiect 
of mere change, which thereafter was to 
become mischievous. Nine years of peace 
did wonderful things. Credit was extended, 
and fbund its way into the fields and woods, 
and distant cities and towns ; and agricul- 
ture and new tillage found capital, enter- 
prise, and an encouraging market. Oppo- 
sition — ^led by the vast powers of Burke, 
Fox, and Sheridan — could not thwart this 
career. Pitt "took the tide at its height," 
and rode upon it " to greatness." 

WoTTON — Was it not at the end of the 
American war believed, that the expendi- 
ture of that war had ruined the national 
resources? 

Sheffield— This was a general belief, 
and spread a general gloom ; but it turned 
out otherwise, when a new system was ap- 
plied to them. The sources of additional 
production were far indeed from exhausted; 
nor are they even yet, if properly drawn 
forth. 

WoTTON — It has not been explained why 
the effect of peace afiker the American war^ 
and of peace after the last war, was so op- 
posite. 

Sheffield— Because in one the currency 
was enlarged, and in the other it was con- 
tracted. It is the currency which puts 
capital into productive motion. 

WoTTON — It seems that Peel has thought 
the reverse. 

Sheffield— Yes ; and unfortunately, 
many others with him. Prices will not, in 
the nature of things, go beyond a fair re- 
muneration ; and if there be not a fair re- 
muneration, there will be no production, 
High prices, which are merely nominal, 
do not alter the nature of riches ; riches 
are commodities, not the instruments of 
exchange. The principle of instruments of 
exchange is to circulate commodities with 
activity among those who want them^ se- 
curing to the circulator an equivalent. A 



paucity of instruments of exchange can 
perform only one part of these requisites. 

WoTTON— Did Pitt's boasted Sinking 
Fund do good? 

Sheffieli>— When money was borrowed 
to furnish it, it was worse than useless. 
, The Sinking Fund is supposed to be a good 
thing, by relieving the nation from a debt. 
But how is it relieved ? By paying itself. 
It is the payer, as well as the payee. 

WoTTON — But the revenue that is .paid 
into the Treasury again circulates among 
the people. 

Sheffield — But it is first drawn from 
the productive classes, and this lessens pro- 
fits or aggravates costs. 

WoTTON — May it not thus go through 
Government into productive hands ? 

Sheffield— Where it may be so, the 
productiveness is neutralised by previous 
addition to costs. 

WoTTON— Then, as to fund-holders, 
their capital has been previously applied ? 

Sheffield— But how has it been ap- 
plied ? Not by the payers of the interest, 
but perhaps in the wastefulness of Govem- 
inent ; whereas it would have been other- 
wise, lent to the productive classes. 

WoTTON — The great mischief of loans 
seems to me to be, that they are an antici- 
pation of the future, and a mortgage upon 
posterity. It is true that the commodities 
must already exist, and that they in whose 
hands these surplusses are amassed as a 
capital, are not bound to part with more 
than their proportion of it, unless upon 
having the interest secured to them. But 
it is an intricate subject, which in my time 
was very little thought of. 

Sheffield — You had many advantages 
of life and manners in your days. Rank, 
genius, learning, character, were more 
respected ; and there was more to keep up 
the enei^es of the mind. The population 
was not excessive ; manufactures had not 
corrupted ; the sports and pastimes of the 
people were more enlivening ; and there 
was in every station more of that variety 
and hope which relieve the languor of 
existence. 

WoTTON — ^We had numerous mortifica- 
tions. They, who had seen the gallant 
court of Queen Elizabeth, were diffgusted 
at the mean, pedantic, and corrupt change 
which followed. At the same time the 
puritanic |80umess was diffusing poison in 
society; and many of us, who were of a 
contemplative nature, foresaw, the political 
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iempedts which were collecting in the dis- 
tance. We were all disgusted with the 
Monarch's favouritisms ; we were horrified 
at the profligacy of Somerset and his vile 
Countess ; and we wei-e appalled at the mad 
and inebriated indiscretions of Villiers. 
Then we saw the feudal splendours of 
chivalry and romance in literature, sink 
before a cold metaphysical pedantry ; and 
a servile tone of politics and theology damp 
and overload the mind. Our pride was in- 
.suited by seeing ourselves &llen in the eyes 
of Europe. The whole afiairs of state were 
conducted by corrupt and incompetent 
bands. All I prayed for was a peaceful 
and studious seclusion, with a freedom from 
thofie debts which tormented me, and which 
I had contracted in the public service in 
happier times. 

Hale — You was a wise man, with a 
thoughtful sensibility, with much elegant 
literature, and much state experience; — 
yet not without your indiscretions. 

WoTTON — Our courses lay in different 
directions, Sir -Matthew'; you had a simpler 
and more uniform path to tread ; labour in 
an useful, though dry, science ; integrity 
jBud firmness could conduct you to the high 
station, the prosperity, the respect, and the 
fame, you reached. J was beset by perils, 
and had to pu;;zle my way through be- 
wildering labyrinths, which caused me to be 
perpetually treading on thorns, and touch- 
ing upon snares and pits, from my youth 
jupwards. I was never at my ease, having 
embarked in the desperate and shipwrecked 
vessel of Essex. 

Lyttblton— Though my lot was cast in 
a calmer era, I had also my inquietudes and 
difficulties. I had intrigues, perfidies, and 
malignities, to fight against. Courts furnish 
no beds of roses ; and, though I was am- 
bitious, I was always weary of the ungrate- 
ful race I was running. I sighed after 
the whispers of the hereditary groves and 
streams I had deserted, and the harmonious 
voices of the muses, which suited me far 
better than the discordant turbulence of St. 
Stephen's Chapel. The quiet wisdom of 
books was my unalloyed delight ; and poets 
gave me more agreeable conversation than 
debaters, and ministers of state. 

Hale — You was accused of violence and 
aciimony in your parliamentary conduct, 
which surprises me in a disposition so gentle 
and kind as yours. 

Lyttelton — It is among the numerous 
evils which spring from party politics. Such 
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persons live in a temperament of falce fire 
and false animosity. It is a part of the 
system. I was bred to politics, and early 
carried away by them. 

WoTTON — I knew your ancestor, Charles 
Lyttelton, an amiable man, who was a 
victim to his state conspiracies. 

Hale — I am bound to look with respect 
on the inheritance of so venerable a nanfe, 
which stands so high in the profession of my 
studies and my honours. ' 

WuTTON — Eminent names, familiar in 
history, always affect me with a kind of 
imaginative pleasure, that throws a genial 
halo round me. 

Lyttelton — It is something of this sort 
of half-imagiuative, half-moral tone, which 
throws a charm over all your writings. 

WoTTON — This is high praise from you, 
whose eloquent tenderness, and lovely Sec- 
tions, are so conspicuous in your pathetic 
poetry. 

Sheffield — You are all now wandering 
i|way from any thing in which my nature 
and habits could sympathise. When we 
talked of finances, and figures, and tables, 
and taxes, I was in my element ; and, as to 
old names, and the characters of remote 
ages, they little affected me. I am told that 
Sir Matthew's law- writings, on which I can 
feel some interest,- as matters of. business, 
are still held in the greatest estimation. I 
have looked into the Treatise on the Juris- 
diction of the Lords with a keen attention. 
It is profound inquiry, written with a noble 
regard to constitutional rights. 
. Hale — The Lords have been often de- 
sirous to insist upon an usurped jurisdiction. 

Lyttelton — Yes; I must confess that 
Lord Holt's magnanimous decision in the 
Banbury Case, in 1695, in which he set at 
defiance, and overcame the whole body, is a 
memorable instance of this. 

Hale — The peerage, in my time, was 
not a popular assembly, as it may now 
almost be said to be. 

Sheffield— Not, I hope, ** ex fcBce 
populi!" 

Lyttelton — As late as the time when a 
patent of nobility was conferred on me, 
the Crown was very sparing of its peer- 
ages. 

Sheffield— But I could mention three 
or four names, even then, which were not 
veiy historical. 

Lyttelton — There will always be some 
corruption. There is a secret history at- 
tached to those jobs. 
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Sheffield — I got my Irish l^rage at a 
lucky moment : the riots of 1780. I must 
confess, I struggled hard for more than 
twenty years longer for an English peer^ 
age; and the convenient resignation of the 
representation of Bristol got it for me from 
the Minister at last. 

Hale — Why was you so anxious for an 
English peerage ? 

Sheffield — I was amhitious, active, and, 
perhaps, yain, by nature. I saw other men, 
not of better, nay of worse, quality than 
me, placed over my head, who could not be 
Baid to have more personal claims on the 
public than I had ; and, as I was not of a 
nature to give way in any pursuit which I 
had once taken up, I persevered till I at- 
t£uned my end. My political pamphlets 
were generally admitted to contain a great 
^eal of useful information. I afterwards 
allied myself with the old noble houses, the 
Pelhams and the Norths ; and my daughters 
married with the Stanleys and the Clintons. 

Lyttblton — You had a very different 
fate in the political world from your very 
celebrated friend, the historian of the Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 

Sheffield-— He was not a man of busi- 
ness like me ; he was lost in the studies by 
which he ol^ained his literary flame. Acci- 
dent threw us together : we had no simili- 
tude in our pursuits or feelings. Yet I was 
pleased to be busy in any way ; and was 
glad to undertake the editing of his post- 
humous works. 

Lyttelton — Gibbon s very brilliant and 
piquant history soon threw my more languid 
work into the shade. 

WoTTON — Yet your taste was fer purer 
than his; and he had not, like you, a 
poetical genius, nor the experiences of a 
practical statesman. 

Lyttelton — He had more concentra- 
tion ; all his £ftculties and acquirements 
were diverted to one point. May I be for- 
given for adding that his very faults con- 
tributed to make him popular. His scep- 
ticism, his sneers, his irony, his epigram- 
matic points, something occasionally of a 
French tinsel in his style, were aU false 
4eitimuknt8, which provoked the public 



appetite ; but, notwithstandmg this mix- 
ture of faults, it is a glorious work ! The 
manner in which he has digested and 
arranged his multitudinous materials, the 
inexhaustible extent of his researches, the 
critical skill with which he examined every 
thing, the unity into which he amalgamated 
the w^hole, the polish of his composition, the 
spirited compression of every part, render 
the stupendous labour worthy of the great 
and universal &me it has atttdned. 

WoTTON — In my life we had no con- 
ception of a history of this kind. I had 
undertaken a History of England in my 
latter days, for which the Crown granted 
me a pension; but only some fragments 
of it were commenced. I could not help 
feeling tiie words of Horace-* 

Incedo per ignes 

fiuppositoB cineri doloso. 

Two or three fr'agmental characters of my 
cotemporaries have been preserved. The 
author is entirely above the influence of his 
age. We had at that time a complimentary 
mode of writing, which would not now be 
endured; and, when my work was to bte 
supported by a pension from the Crown, I 
could not speak freely of the events and 
persons of my own age. 

Lyttelton — There is no work of co- 
temporary memoirs, by a man of any talent 
and experience, which is not both interest- 
ing and instructive ; and it is so, in propor- 
tion as it is frank and undisguised. Had 
you. Sir Henry Wotton, written an auto- 
biography, it would havse been of the very 
first importance. Isaak Walton has re- 
corded one of the most beautiful G|>ecimeiis 
of feeling expressed by you on revisiting, in 
your old age, the scenes of your nativity at 
Boughton, in Kent, to be found in the 
whole range of biography: and it has a 
most striking coincidence witJi the train of 
Gray's sentiments and reflections in his 
" Prospect of Eton CoUege." Those 
^' LiveSy" by Walton, are inestimable 
gems. 

WoTTON — Let me retire to brood upon 
this praise! I swell with unutterable 
thoughts of glowing self-complacence. 
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POOR THPRESEL 

I. 
Yon gloomy cottage once was gay, 

But now, alas ! its hearth is lone, 
The faithless world is fiar away, 

Its gentle inmate's peace is gone. 
The lute she loved awakes no more, 

Its thrilling chords have long been broken ; 
The minstrel's tuneful mood is o'er. 
And yet her grie& are hardly spoken. 
She only says, " My life is dreary ; 

He Cometh not — ^he ne'er will come : 
The day is long, the night is weary ; 
Would I were sleeping in the tomb ! " 

II. 

That garden wild was once arrayed 

In all ihe bloom that glads the eye ; 
But tangling weeds their bed have made. 

Where beauty dwelt of varied dye. 
And she who prized the simplest flower. 

The snow-drop sheltered from the breeze. 
Beholds it droop, but nought has power 
To wiing a tear from poor Therese ! 

She weeps not, though the scene is dreary ; 

She only says, " He will not come : 
I've watch'd, till hope itself is weary. 
Fain would I rest me in the tomb." 



The wintry night is dark and drear, 

The cold bleak wind sighs in the trees. 
The warning owl affrights the ear. 

And screaming, scoffs the sullen breeze. 
While swings the deep bell in the blast. 
And each dread toll the Poor Therese 
Counts o'er and o'er, and hopes the last. 
And longs for death to give her ease. 

She's sick at heart, for ail is dreary ; 

And still she cries, " Hell never come ! 
Oh, God ! take pity on the weary, 
And give me rest within the tomb I " 

IV. 

Yet mercy beams not, for the breath 

Still feebly flutters in her breast, 
Tho' all her hopes are cold in death. 

And Reason's light is dimmed at last. 
Yet oft it seems as if she smiled. 
And made a mockeiy of pain ; 
Alas ! her grief is not beguiled, 

It thrills in madness thro' her brain. 

Wildly she says, " The night is dreary ! 

But, hark ! he comes — I hear his tread ! 
She laughs, and faintly says, I'm weary ; 
He'll come, perhaps, when I am dead ! " 

R.R. M, 
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Ffw persoDB can contemplate sacli an 
event, as the accession of a young and inter- 
esting female to the throne of these realms, 
without a resistless temptation to speculate 
on the future, and enquire how far her cha- 
racter is likely to he ^ectcd hy the associa- 
tions ake must necessarily form, and the 
intercourse to which royalty is restricted. 
Our queen has been placed by the dispen- 
sations of Providence at the head of a 
mighty empire while the bloom of youth is 
"crimson on her lips and on her cheek," 
while her feelirgs are in the spriug-tide of 
their freshness, ere prejudices cloud the 
head, or experience checks the natural 
emotions ; Hope leads us to indulge in the 
prophetic anticipations ascribed by our own 
British bard to Cranmer, when he received 
into his anns the infant Elizabeth :-— 

She now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings. 
Which time shall hring to ripeness : She shall be 
A pattern to all princes Uving with her. 
And all that shall succeed : Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue 
Than her pare soul is now ; all princely graces 
That mould up such a mighty piece as this. 
With all the virtues tbat attend the good. 
Shall still be doubled on her : truth shall nurse her. 
Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her; 
She shall be lov*d and fear'd : Her own shall bless her; 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn. 
And hang their heads with sorrow: Good grows 

with her; 
In her days every man shall eat in safety 
Under his own vine what he plants ; and siogr 
The merry song of peace to all his neighbo-ors ; 
God shall be truly known ; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour. 
And by those claims their greatness, not by blood ! 

No cloud shades our anticipation of these 
prospects; bom in onr.lond, nurtured in 
the purest principles of patriotism, instruct- 
ed by the precept and example of an illus- 
trious parent, whose conduct in every rela- 
tion of life, as a daughter, a sister, a wife and 
a mother, has been a noble model for imita- 
tion ; richly gifted herself in varied talents 
and refined taste, with historic lore to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of experience, we feel 
a pride in our sovereign, and an afiectlon 
for her character stronger than the. simple 
feelings of loyalty, for it is united with a 
firm conviction that, so far as she can r^u- 
late the march of events, the coun^ of her 
reign will be directed to accomplish the 
prayer of our church, " that peace and 



happiness, truth, and justice, religion, piety, 
and liberty shall be established among us 
throughout all generations.*' 

But a fiur different. question is nused by 
the character of " those about her," to use 
the simple but expressive phrase of Shaks- 
peare ; there are those who declare that the 
higher ranks of this country, so fer from 
wishing " to read the perfect ways of hon- 
our,* are intent on establishing a system of 
gilded depravity ; nay, those whose private 
history would scarcely bide the test of a 
rigid scrutiny, trumpet forth tales of horror 
against the state of English society ; scald 
its victims with the tears of affected pity, 
and exclaim against the abominations of 
the circles from which they are excluded. 
There are three classes of these libellers, 
— ^persons wholly ignorant of aristocratic 
manners ; persons who have only obtained 
casual admittance into the higher circles; 
and persons condemned by circumstances 
to move in eccentric orbits— the comets 
of our social system, driven rapidly atwhart 
different spheres, butpermitted to move reg- 
ularly in none. The representatives of these 
orders are before us, in the author of " the 
Great Metropolis," Mr. Fenimore Cooper, 
and Lady Blessington^ Before we examine 
their statements, let us cast a retrospective 
glance on the history of the £nglish aristo- 
cracy, and enquire how it is that respect 
for the privileged orders is so deeply im- 
planted in the bosoms of the British people, 
that the goodly pile of books before us is 
required to eradicate the feeling. Assuredly 
the citadel must be strong that can resist 
such a park of artillery ; the tree must be 
deeply-roofed, which can withstand the 
storms from such different quarters. 

We need not go back to ''the barons 
bold," who ^wrested Magna Charta from 
the imbecile John, to prove that in every 
great constitutional struggle, the leaders of 
the British aristocracy not only showed that 
"they would dtand by their order," but 
that they would endUre no encroachment 
on the privileges of the people. (>)mmerce 
with its boasted independence, trade with 
its jealousy of rank, money with all its 
energies of self-gratulation, were prostrate 
at the feet, of the upstart Wolsey and the 
tyrant Henry VIII.; but the ancient nobles 
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of England bowed not the knee to Baal ; 
abandoned by the slavish commons and the 
blmded people, they boldly aimed at stem- 
ming the tide of despotism ; many of them 
sunk in the straggle; and the middle ranks, 
for whose benefit more than their own they 
had dared to brave the storm, viewed their 
fall with apathy, and not unfrequently 
hailed it with exultation. While Elizabeth 
placed herself at the head of the mighty 
movement destined to work forth the rege- 
neration of Europe, she was cheered on- 
wards by the great and noble of the land, 
though the masses long remained listless 
and apathetic. A few Catholic lords re- 
sisted, not because they were enemies to 
freedom, but because they were attached to 
their ancient creed; but in the hour of 
danger, even these came forward in their 
country's cause ; it was the Catholic earl of 
Effingham who directed the naval opera- 
tions which scattered the Armada, proudly 
named Invincible, to the four winds of 
heaven, and delivered not merely England 
but Christian Europe from the blind and 
brutal despotism of Spain. 

In that hour of difficulty and danger, 
merchants were timid, traders cautious, 
bankers terrified, there was silence "on 
'Change " and gloom in the market ; but 
the nobles and gentry of England felt no 
sinking of the heart, no failure of courage. 
Around Elizabeth congregated her princely 
and baronial chivalry; historic names alone 
are to be found subscribed to the offers of 
voluntary service tliat poured in upon her 
council : but the impulse given by the 
aristocracy was felt to the remotest ex- 
tremity of the realm; the rallying cry 
went forth from men of high lineage and 
noble birth; the voices, because they were 
well known, woke ah echo in the breasts of 
the people, and the English nation showed 
that it possessed and knew how to appre- 
ciate natural leaders. 

Foremost in the opposition to the Stuarts 
stood the ancient aristocracy of Britain ; 
the ranks of the courtiers were recruited 
from aspiiing upstarts, but birth united 
with title was rarely to be found in the 
herd of flatterers that hiunoured the pe- 
dantic James to the top of his bent, and 
lured the first Charles to his destruction. 
Ere parliamentary opposition degenerated 
into rebellion, the patriotic lines displayed 
more of " the boast of heraldry" than re- 
mained united with " the pomp of power ;" 
and it neicds not to be told that while the 



parliamentary cause retained a particle of 
constitutional principle, its best leaders were 
taken from lordly houses. To the usurper 
Cromwell, the commercial and mercantile 
classes yielded without a struggle; they 
even seemed to hug their chains and take 
pride in the fetters imposed upon them by 
that unprincipled hypocrite. But true to 
their honour, the British nobility stood 
alone and aloof; it was unsullied amid 
national degradation, unbent when all 
around lay prostrate. 

Charles II; was restored ; profligacy and 
corruption 

0*er the land 
Came pouring like a flood; 

the court was the haunt of aspiring syco- 
phants, the city a sink of imitative pollu- 
tion ; but virtue still held its sway in the 
baronial castle and the gentleman's hall; 
the apes of aristocracy found vice easy of 
imitation, and adopted the practices of the 
aspiring courtiei's, but far beyond their 
reach lay the dignified manners of those 
who continued to be brought up 

Under the discipline severe 
Of Fairfax and the starry Vere. 

The sons and daughters of the ancient 
nobility were free from the polluting in- 
fluences of the court; they would not 
stoop to the minion Buckingham, they 
would not bribe Nell Gwynne to procure 
them a royal smile, or adulate the Duchess 
of Portsmouth to purchase an accession to 
dignity. The Howards, the Stanleys, the 
Russells, and the Sydneys, not only escaped 
the contamination of wide-spreading pro- 
fligacy, but dared its vindictive force, 
hazarding the perils of sword and scafibld 
to check the progress of corruption. 

James II. might have driven his chariot- 
wheels of civil and religious despotism over 
all ranks, had not the nobles of the land 
pledged life and fortune to protect the 
liberties of all. The revolution of 1688 
was an aristocratic revolution ; it was, 
therefore, at once bloodless and effectual. 
A dynasty was changed by the nobles, — a 
royal house would have been massacred by 
the people: all the ancient institutions 
were carefully preserved by men who felt 
that their families were sharers in framing 
the constitution during past ages, and that 
the maintenance of its form and its sub- 
stance was identical with the continuation 
of the historic glory attached to their titles. 
This era, the brightest period in English 
histoiy, shows on its pages none but noble 
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names, and it is this portion of our annals 
that has for ever consecrated the order of 
nohility in the hearts cmd the memories of 
the people of Britain. 

Daring this very period, when the British 
aristocracy was earning immortal lustre, the 
nobles, in a neighbouring country, were ex- 
hibiting an example of moral degradation 
scarcely to be paralleled in the annals of 
infamy. The French nobles were not only 
crouching abjectly before Louis XIV., but 
they submitted to be the spaniel dogs of hia 
mistresses and his favourites; they stood 
ready to sacrifice, not only their personal 
honour, but that of their wives and 
daughters, to purehase a royal smile or 
escape a reyal frown. Notorious atheistjs 
applauded kingly bigotry; and, when the 
edict of Nantes was revoked, they were fore- 
most to "cry havock, and let slip the dogs of 
war ; " those who could have been princes 
in their own halls were eager to become the 
menials of a court; they understood not 
the nature of true nobility, they looked to 
nothing but its outward " pride, pomp, and 
circumstance," its gewgaws and its trap- 
pings— 

The plume that nodded o*er a brainless head. 
Over the faithless heart the ribbon spread. 

Verily they had their reward ! "When the 
day of retribution came, the French nobility 
was swept away like the withered branches 
in a storm, or the seared leaves by a moun- 
tain torrent. The place that knew them 
before was to know them no more for ever ; 
and when the Chamber of Peers, soon after 
the accession of Louis Philippe, signed the 
death-warrant of hereditary privileges, the 
French aristocracy only consummated its 
degradation, by confessing the justice of the 
fiat that had consigned its power to destruc- 
tion, its existence to contempt, and its 
memory to the mingled scorn and indigna- 
tion of mankind. 

Amid the great upheaving of institutions 
at the dose of the last century, when every 
thing ancient and every thing venerable in 
Europe were shaken to their very founda- 
tions; while not a few were shivered to 
atoms by the earthquake and the tempest 
of revolutionary foree and revolutionary 
fury, the English aristocracy was seen still 
towering in its pride of place, defended by 
the love and tlie gratitude far more than by 
the prejudices of the nation. In vain did 
France hold out tempting examples to 
vulgar cupidity, and still more vulgar 
envy; in vain 



cireolate libels, preach . sedition, and manu- 
facture scandals ; through the whole of this 
troublous period the existence of the British 
peerage was never for a moment en- 
dangered; and the knaves and fools, who 
ventured to prate about the abolition of Its 
privileges, were hooted into silence by the 
almost unanimous burst of national indig- 
nation. 

Respect for the aristocracy is no new 
feeling to the English people : it has been 
earned by centuries of service ; it has been 
secured by practical benefits, which those 
who run may read ; it has grown with the 
growth of the nation, it has strengthened 
with its strength. Nor is it inconsistent 
with the highest feelings of manly inde- 
pendence ; the slave-dealing American sneers 
at a lord, while he supports an abomination 
which would have shamed the worst feudal 
tyrant of the middle ages. The collector of 
''^Random Records," from sources so suspici* 
ous that they dare not be named, maygratifya 
vulgar appetite for scandal by collecting the 
gossip of the cellar or the servants' hall ; 
an author who, writing about his own 
proper profession, reporting for the press, 
had an error in every line and a blunder in 
every sentence, may attempt to impose 
guesses for information and conjecture for 
knowledge; and a lady, standing without 
the gate, may vent her spleen on those ad-> 
mitted to the sanctuary; but the united 
labours of the clever two will never shako 
the deep-rooted and rational reverence felt 
by Englishmen for aristocratic institu- 
tions. 

The author of the "Great Metropolis}" 
is scarcely within the pale of criticism ; his 
misrepresentations have not even the merit 
of being plausible ; his description of A1-* 
macks', for instance, is not only grossly 
incorrect, but such a system as he deplete 
could not possibly have existence. The 
truth is, that he merely picked up such 
bits of information as may at any time be 
procured from waiters and attendants, to 
whom exceptions only can be known, 
because exceptions alone catch their notice ; 
and he has given the rare instances as the 
ordinary occurrences : just like the negro, 
who believed that part of the church service 
consisted in the minister s flinging the bible 
at the clerk, because he once overheard a 
congregation talking of the accidental Mt 
of a book from the pulpit. 

Mr. Fenimore Cooper is an author of a 
very different character. I^ would be worse* 
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than useless for tis to add our testimony to 
the homage already paid to his merits, both 
■as an inventor and an observer ; but we 
cannot read any of his later works, without 
discovering prominent traces of the fretfiil- 
ness resulting from the impossibility of 
gratifying inordinate vanity. By way of com- 
pliment, he was named the AmericanScott ; 
this was to Cooper a very serious offence, 
for he believed himself superior not only to 
Scott, Bulwer, James, Grattan, &c., but 
actually deemed that he surpassed them all 
put together. He wrote a most extraordi- 
nary letter to his countrymen, abusing them 
in good set terms, for not suj£ciently valu- 
ing his works, and he seriously believes that 
ihe world i^dll suffer the punishment of 
some dreadful convulsion and indescribable 
calamity, because all rational men com- 
bine in regarding his pet production, the 
*' Monnikins," as the very consummation 
x>f human absurdity. Perhaps there is 
no man who more singularly combines 
the feelings of an autocrat and a democrat, 
than Ck)oper; he is sincerely anxious to 
establish universal liberty, but he will have 
nothing to say to it, unless it be established 
according to his own whim or caprice. He 
dislikes England, not because it is England, 
but because it is a country replete with 
time-honoured observances, all of which 
fitand in the way of Cooperian innovations. 
He believes that Nature designed him for a 
legislator of the first order, whose laws 
should lay a new foundation, and erect an 
entirely new constitution for the social edi- 
fice ; while malignant fortune has doomed 
him to be a novelist, he is fiirious to find 
his stories admired, and his politics despised. 
We are not surprised that such a man 
should write against the English aristocracy ;* 
we are rather astonished that better feelings 
frequently win a victory over mortified 
vanity, and that he pays, almost unconsci- 
ously, an instinctive reverence to dignified 
manners. His conversion would not be 
beyond hope, were he to follow some of the 
nobility to their country-seats ; were he to 
witness the zeal they show for the moral 
and intellectual improvement of their ten- 
antry; the tenderness with which they 
relieve physical wants, and the care taken 
to avoid anything that would woimd pride 
or hurt feeling. But after all, Mr. Cooper s 
quarrel with the English aristocracy is 
rather political than personal ; and as his 
politics have been long set aside on both 
shores fiiihe Atlantic as perfectly imprac- 



ticable, we need not further dwell upon an 
examination of his statements and misre- 
presentations. 

We approach the description given of the 
English aristocracy in Lady Blessington's 
novel, ''the Victims of Society," with consi- 
derable reluctance ; the fair authoress enjoys 
much literary fame, we will not say more 
than she merits, though aware that she has 
courted the gentlemen of the press, and 
delicately canvassed then* suffrages at her 
soirees. Neither are we disposed to deny 
the artistic merits of this particular work, 
though we feel that it has been extrava- 
gantly overrated by some of the Reviews. 
The only point for our consideration, is 
the fidelity of the portraiture; and here 
we must at once refer to the authoress her- 
self, who pretty plainly intimates, in the 
preface, that she has depicted the results of 
her own experience. Now, supposing this 
work to be a perfect portraiture of that sec- 
tion of the aristocracy which has been 
brought within the e^here of Lady Bles- 
sington i| experience, it is clear that no in- 
ference can be deduced respecting the entire 
body ; for no one can be ignorant, that the 
writer has not held suchapodtion as would 
enable her to become familiar with all aris- 
tocratic circles, and especially that she has 
had no opportunities of examining their 
internal and domestic arrangements. In 
general, the personality of a writer is a mat- 
ter indifierent to the issue; we certainly 
should not refer to it, if it had not been 
put on the record by the authoress herself. 
There was more courage than prudence in 
the step, but now that it has been taken, 
she must abide by the consequences. 

We deny that there is anything like a 
correct view of noble society in the novel, 
because circumstances placed the delineator 
in the most imfavourable position for accu- 
rate observation. She necessarily was most 
struck with that aspect of aristocracy, which 
was most constantly before her; were a 
Pariah to write a description of Hindoo life, 
he would certainly make his own caste 
prominent. If, as some of the fathers have 
dreamed, there be a section of " equivocah" 
in heavenly mansions, one of them that 
undertook a portraiture of celestial life 
would assuredly invest the angels with a 
portion of the peculiarities of his own clique* 
" The Victims of Society " is a clever ac- 
coimt of what may occur in the cometary 
ecliptics, but it reveals nothing respecting 
the orbits of the regular and established 
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planets. .The title is false in its univer- 
sality ; how true or how applicable it may 
be in a more limited and partial sense, we 
presume not to enquire, but should it come 
to a second edition, we venture to suggest 
the insertion of the indefinite article before 
" Society " in the title page ; and truly 
the more indefinite such society is left, the 
better will it be for all parties. 

To return to a more pleasing subject; 
we venture to think that our beloved sove- 
reign, so £ur from incurring any danger 
from being surrounded by the nobility and 
chivalry of England, will find in the circle 
the most striking examples of the qualities 
that adorn and dignify humanity. Were 
we to imitate examples which we con- 
demn, we might, without reference to 
party, furnish a roll of names which would 
silence calumny, and put slander to the 
blush. But it needs not that we should 
invade the sanctity of private life, and gra- 
tify impertinent curiosity by an exhibition 
either of names or slightly- veiled characters. 
The British nation has ever showm that it 
appreoiates the value of its nobility ; it feels 
that such an institution secures successive 
generations, nurtured to feel that honour is 
a duty imposed upon them by position, and 
that a dereliction from virtue necessarily 
entails a loss of caste, a banishment from all 
associations that interest renders dear, or 
iiabit delightful. 

The converse of Pope's aphorism— 



" *Ti8 from high life higrta charaeten tire drawn, 
A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn/* 

is now being applied to the British aristo- 
cracy ; sins that would not be noticed in 
" filthy dowlas," are marked in purple and 
fine linen ; the journeyman baker may have 
his "spree," but the Marquess of Water- 
ford s " lark " will be published to the 
utmost ends of the earth. On no class 
has the responsibility enforced by the press 
fallen so heavily as on the aristocracy; 
their slightest words, their minutest ac- 
tions, are watched ; and the best answer 
they could make to those who libel them 
through ignorance, envy, or malevolence, 
is, see the fieiy ordeal by which they are 
tried, and estimate their purity by the tri- 
fling influence resulting from the flames. < 
The Court Magazine has not been slow 
to censure the errors of classes or indivi- 
duals, where personal derelictions produced 
public consequences ; it is innocent of adu- 
lation, it has never even been charged with 
subserviency. But dread of incurring the 
suspicion of flattery shall never deter us 
from vindicating the character of the aris- 
tocracy of £ngland. It is strong in its his- 
torical reminiscences, strong in its ancient 
benefits, strong in its continuous guidance of 
manners ; but stronger and moi'e powerful 
in afibrding the noblest examples of disin- 
terested patriotism, enlightened virtue, and 
active humanity. 



WE TRIFLE WITH SONG. 

BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 



Ne'er say that too lightly 

We trifle with song ; 
Ne'er say on a Love theme, 

We linger too long : 
On principle ever 

Tliat theme I will choose, 
For if not for a-mi/«e-ment. 

Oh what is the muse ? 

I might have gone rhyming 
Grave doctrines indeed, 

But why pen a volume 
That no one will read ? 



Without Love, the Poet 
His power would lose. 

For if not for &-muse-menty 
Oh what is the Muse ? • 

The Dull have already 

DuU prosers enough. 
We never will listen 

To critics so rough ; 
To hail the gay minstrel 

The gay ne er refuse — 
For if not for s^-mttse-meat^ 

Oh what is the Muse ? 
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Having considered ourselves very ill- 
treated by Winter — ^whp thrust liis icy 
fingers amongst the naked biunches, and 
chilled the germinating buds, so that they 
could not come forth to gladden the earth 
in their proper time, and not having scru- 
pled to say so much by way of complaint, 
it is due to the sweet south, and the sun, 
moon, and stars, to say that ample compen- 
sation has been made to us within the last 
few weeks for the long term of snow and 
bleak easterlies that were bequeathed us by 
the old year, as a sort of legacy to the new ; 
— ^just as if the venerable monarch who has 
recently departed from amongst us had left 
the parting injunctions of a severe age to nip 
the cheering promises of the young queen's 
reign. 

The notes of the cuckoo, descending ra- 
pidly into the minor, give us assurance of 
the Summer ; and a fruitful, healtliful sum- 
mer it will be. One of the puzzles that 
must always continue to perplex us, is that 
batch of anomalous verses, called " 'J'he 
Corn-Law Rhymes.'* We never could com- 
prehend by what process of neutralisation 
of poetical enthusiasm a poet could w;ander 
through the fields, gaze on the labours of 
the harvest, listen to the music of the birds, 
watch the sunshine falling on the green 
slopes and melting over the hushed woods, 
and lull his senses with the perfumes of the 
flowers, and then set himself to the task of 
writing verses on the Corn-laws. If any 
one thing be more repugnant to poetry than 
another— or to Nature, which is the spring 
from which poetry derives immortal youth 
and beauty — that one thing is law, and fis- 
cal law, above and beyond all other descrip- 
tions of law. Yet Ebenezer Elliot — who, 
notwithstanding the themes with which he 
tortures the Muse, and coerces her gentle 
and pliant spirit, is a poet, and all the more 
a poet because he is poetical in spite of his 
anti-poetical themes-— can hardly utter a 
stanza of fine, bold, free thought that is 
not deadened by some of those literal mat- 
ters-of-fact, that suddenly take us out of 
the illusion, and transpoi*t us into the dis- 
mal regions of politics. It is as if, in the 
midst of the brilliant deception of the thea- 
tre, some magical operation were to tui-n the 
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place into a sick chamber ; and, instead of 
enjoying the amuiiement we came to see, 
we should be compelled to meditate upon 
the uncertainty of life. The sight of the 
reaper extinguishes the customs in us ; we 
cannot for the life of us think of prohibitory 
duties, at so much a quarter, when we see a 
group of merry rustics seated under a hedge, 
in their many-coloured costumes, during 
one of those intervals of repose which they 
take in mid-day, while the sun is at its 
height. The blossoming May — now a 
month or two late, and just going out as 
this sheet shall be coming in — gushing out 
in a shower of white and pink spray over 
their heads, makes a shade for those people 
of the fields ; and the scattered sheaves, 
that lie about before them in a state of 
" admired disorder," suggest the occupa- 
tion that is to employ them until the close 
of the evening, when the enduring shade is 
to set in that shall see them returning 
home, happy in their ignorance of inter- 
national law, and full of deep love and gra- 
titude for that tranquillity which is the 
pledge and type of their free state. We 
know not whether Ebenezer Elliot's poems 
are read by the labouring classes, but we 
are sure that, without making them wiser, 
they would inevitably diminish their con- 
tentment. Of what avail is it to instruct 
the field population upon the permanent 
pleasures of Nature, the soothing delights of 
the green lanes and pasture lands, the 
pictorial attributes of herds, and the sweet 
images of sylvan life, — if, at the same 
time, they are taught to feel that they 
ought to be miserable about matters, the 
echoes of which reach them from afiar off, 
but wliich touch them in such invisible 
details that, were it not for such vigilant 
friends as our Com-law Rhymer, they 
might never know exactly why they ought 
to be discontented? If it be a duty to 
the countiy to expose the mal-admiuistra- 
tion of its afiairs, that duty certainly does 
not devolve upon the poets ; they, at least, 
ought to confine themselves to the pleasant 
aspect, wiiere the rife fruit bursts out in 
the rays of the sun ; and leave the damp 
side, where the weeds grow, to others. 
And, after all, Mr. Ebenezer is but half 
p 
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a politician. He is the poet of the ma- 
nufactturing interest, the rhymer of the 
ketones ; and, when he writes lyrics 
against the corn-laws, be does violence 
to that section of the people who have al- 
ways heen most endeared to the gentle craft. 
What is it constitutes the paramount charm 
of Thomson, Cowper, and Cowley? The 
country in its teeming luxuriance — the 
valleys, the hills, the rivers, the woods, the 
fields. Their poetry was created out of 
their worship of these glorious ohj^ts 
upon which human imagination lavishes all 
its riches, and yet finds itself incapable of giv- 
ing expression to the deep joy of that perma- 
nent and ever varying inspiration. Let 
£benezer write an ode upon needles and 
pins, and inscribe it to Mr. Fielden, and he 
will work more appropriately in his voca- 
tion, than by issuing such frantic verses 
against the harvest-homesof England. A good 
Brununagem poetaster would find favour in 
the great towns — if he could not procure 
the laurel, he might divide honours with the 
Emperor of Germany, for the least the 
manufacturers could do for him would be to 
present him with an iron crown. 

It is the very time for the gardens — ^for 
the first blu^ of the moss-roses, for the 
hues and odours that are now thickening 
over the ground, and loading the air with 
sweetness. In wonder, and not without 
some reverential feelings, we thread the 
mazes of these aromatic walks, where the 
shrubs and flowers cluster upon us as we 
proceed, exciting a thousand speculations 
upon the inexhaustible varieties of this king- 
dom of roots, that casts out such endless 
diversities of form, colour, and fragrance. 
The more we look upon these exquisite 
blossoms, the more we are struck with the 
conceits of the Oriental fabulists, who in- 
vested them with the functions of speech, 
with modes of thought, with the passions of 
the upper world, pride, envy, love, ambi- 
tion, and vanity. Beautiful flowers ! it is 
hard to think that you are bom to perish so 
&stj and that rude hands will come to pluck 
you in the midst of your beauty, and for 
the sake of your beauty, perhaps in the very 
instant when you are holding high myste- 
rious communion with others of your kind 
upon the fiEJse pretensions of your neigh- 
bours and your own peculiar advantages. 
There goes a budding rose, snapt from its 
stem by a thoughtless girl to fade an hour 
hence in her riband, which she doubtless 
believes to be as priceless, by virtue of its 



office, as the cestos of Venus. We heartily 
wish that the days of old were restored, and 
that the rose could chide and remonstrate in 
fitting roseate words : what a homily would 
it deliver upon the fragile nature of all 
beauty, pointing its discourse by its own 
fate I We can almost imagine the existence 
of an intelligence in these violets, whose 
dim loveliness has so sorrowful a tone. 
They are mcnstened, as it were, in tears — 
they keep in shadow, as if they retreated 
from the gaudy groups that rush up into 
the sunshine around them — and they creep 
close to the earth, as if they were timid 
and distrustful of exchanging sympathies 
with their holyday contemporaries. Then 
the lofty lilies, how flauntingly they rear 
themselves in the light, and toss their proud 
cups in the wind, shaking the bees in their 
delicate cells, as if they were indignant with 
them for taking such inexcusable liberties I 
Here, too, is London pride — a satirical 
creeping thing that flies over the ground at 
random, and throws up its small specks of 
blossoms with the petty presumption and 
pretence of a parvenu f It tries hard to 
look grand, and take airs on itself; but it 
is all in vain. The quiet, simple, and rich 
sweet-william beside it, looks upon its 
tiny stems with inefiable pity, and seems 
almost to smile good-humouredly upon its 
shallow pomp. Then the milk-white Pro- 
vence rose ! with what a stately tone it 
stands in the midst, throwing out its snowy 
leaves so composedly, that one might suspect 
it were still in the atmosphere of that courtly 
and chivalric era, from which it derives its 
hiistorical fame, and that the traditions of 
the Troubadours were realised in its pre- 
sence. Is it conscious of its condition? 
Does it yearn for the triumphs of the past? 
Does it mourn over the vanished hours 
when songs and jousts gave importance to 
its beauty ? When it was twined into coro- 
nals to float through the dark hair of the 
mistresses of knights and poets? ^Yhen 
legends were made to celebrate it, and music 
wafted its praise into the ears of princesses? 
We wish the flowers could speak. A speak- 
ing garden would be worth all the poetry 
that ever was written. Singing trees and 
fountains would make the most ravishing 
operas, such as Handel, and Mozart, and 
Beethoven would gladly forego all the in- 
strumentation which their fine genius could 
imagine to hear ! How the honeysuckle 
would make love to the jessamine I in what 
a delicious flow of recitative it would de»- 
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scribe its languishing feat's, its soft hopes, its 
tremulous desires, its palpitations, and pi- 
ing ardour ! What a strange thing it would 
be to hear the solemn aloe, after a hundred 
years of silent meditation, breaking forth 
in a sonorous tone, and deliyering a lecture, 
like the grumbler of old, from its tub : or 
to listen to the thin yoice of the air plant, 
which we may presume to be so slight an 
organ, seeing that its subsistence lacks help 
from the solid earth, that we should almost 
require the acute sense of Fine Ear in the 
tale to catch its low silvery notes. The 
tulip, we take it for granted, would talk 
like a gossip, caring little what it said, but 
clamouring above its fellows for the eaike of 
hearing itself talk. The snow-drop would 
warble like a bird in the bushes, and its 
language would be that of a pleasant song, 
crowded with agreeable memories that 
should lead us into the future with bright 
hopes, as if the whole of ihe time to come 
were summer. The gaudy sun-flower would 
liluster like a fellow tricked out in finery, 
and boasting of its wardrobe, and taking the 
wall of its companions, and looking up and 
around it with a consummate assurance, 
that would make more refined flowers shrink 
away from it. We wish we could see all 
this in reality. Wondrous would be the 
morals of the garden. We should here dis- 
cern the world reflected in a glowing sur- 
face of similes, and all the fine things that 



have been said and written on it rendered 
into their original tongues. 

In another month we shall have the 
&uit-trees in their prime. By that time 
the flowers shall have ceased to exercise 
their fragrant functions ; a few will linger 
in their beds, but the tide will be retreating 
£aat from the shore, and its departure will 
be the warning of the change of the seasons. 
The dominion of summer, proclaimed by 
multitudinous heralds, will be at its height. 
We tender our allegiance, and subscribe to 
the roll of the young reign, i^ith one prayer, 
saob. as all liege subjects are permitted to 
ofier up to their new sovereigns. Remem- 
ber, most fervid Summer, that last Winter 
was especially disregardless of the interests 
<rfyour sheaf -crowned majesty's injured pre- 
decessor; that he kept possession of this 
loyal iskmd at the time when young Spring 
ou^ht to have been decking herself with the 
" yellow cowslip and the pale primrose" at 
her coronation ; and we humbly entreat of 
your majesty to make reprisals upon that 
invading power at the next turn of the 
seasons, either by enforcing upon your 
majesty s successor the necessity of holding 
the sceptro up to Christmas next, or of 
keeping autumn out of her inheritance until 
your majesty shall, in your own royal self, 
accomplish the prayer of your faithful 
people. For the which we shall always 
hold ourselves in duty bound to pray for 
your majestj-'s welfiire. 



THE ORIGIN OF MILTON'S PENSEROSO. 



Hence all you vain delights. 
As short as are the nights, 

Wherein you spend your folly. 
There's nought in this life sweet, 
If man were wise to see it. 

But only Melancholy ; 

Oh, sweetest Melancholy ! 
Welcome, folded arms and fixed eyes, 
A sight that, piereing, mortifies, 
A look that's fitstened to the ground. 



Places, which pale Passion loves. 
Moonlight wfdks when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed save .bats and owls, 
A midnight bell, a parting groan, — 
These are the sounds we feed upon. 
Then stretch our limbs in a still, gloomy 
valley. 
Nothing's so dainty sweet as lovely 
Melancholy. 

Fletcher's " Nice VaUmr:' 
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Windsor Castk, Tuesday, June 20. 

** It has pleased Almighty God to release from 
his sufferings our Most Excellent and Gracious 
Sovereign King William the Fourth. 

** His Majesty expired at twelve minutes past 
two o*clock, A.M. this day. 

Matthew John Tikrnsy. 
Wm. Frederick Chambers. 
David Davies." 

At length, after many weeks of painful anxiety 
to the nation, its worst fears are realised, and the 
hest and kindest of monarchs is no more. Of 
course the current of life must roll on as usual, 
and yet to our ears and eyes there is a harsh 
discord ia the struggle of the past with the present ; 
of sorrow with joy ; of the passing bell, and the 
merry peal ; of the anthems sung over the dead, 
and the greetings lavished upon the living. The 
shouts that proclaim a new queen are little in 
harmony with the flags half-mast high, the closed 
shops, and the general mourning habits of the 
people. But joy after all has a louder voice than 
sorrow ; it would seem as if grief were not natural 
to man; it is vain that we try. to nourish sorrow 
by the passing bell, the marble monument, and 
the dark trappings of the grave; joy laughs out 
fantastically from under the sable suit, as if in 
mockery of our higher and nobler aspirations. 

If ever king wished for the happiness of his 
people, it was William the Fourth ; no monuments 
wrung from the blood, or the toil of his subjects, 
disgrace his memory; he had neither the hateful 
passion for war, nor did he indulge his own fancies, 
as some have done, at the expense of a suffering 
nation. Simple and inexpensive in all his habits, 
he has been so far from burthening England with 
any increase of debt, that the whole system of 
taxation has been diminished and improved, under 
his peaceful auspices — we say hist for the spirit of 
the master invariably communicates itself to his 
servants; and the economy of the Whigs was 
neither more nor less than a compliance with the 
wishes and the example of him from whom they 
derived their power. In his manners he was frank 
and unpretending ; and if he had any fault at all, 
it wag the very venial error of being too much the 



man, and too little the monarch. His firank and 
simple nature ill brooked the trappings of royalty^, 
a fault generous in itself, but dangerous in times 
like these, when the foot of the peasant is treading 
too closely upon the heels of the noble. Good 
we may justly call him, and great he would have 
been under any other circumstances but those in 
which he was unfortunately placed. He must 
have been as hard of heart, and as strong of hand, 
as Napoleon himself, to have put down the evil 
spirit which, bred and nursed by the bigotry of 
Ireland, has grown to all vigour and manhood 
under the fostering care of the demagogues of our 
own country. It - may seem strange that an Irish 
lawyer, though of brilliant talents, and a Scotch 
apothecary, with no talents at all, a mere com- 
pound of impudence and meanness, a mole-eyed 
calculator of farthings, who, to save the nation a 
few sixpences, always sets to work a cumbrous 
machinery that costs the nation more pounds than 
he has saved pence — ^it may seem strange that 
such men should have had power enough to shake 
the strength of a constitution that had withstood 
the storms of so many centuries ; and yet this is 
the fiict; for which the people have themBclves 
to blame, and not the good and kind-hearted 
monarch who gave way to the wishes of his sub- 
jects in contradiction to the fiat of his own better 
judgment. In this eleventh hour it seems the 
nation has awakened to a sense of Its errors ; and 
it is to be hoped that the Whigs, who after all 
have a considerable stake in the country, and 
much good blood in their veins, will renounce 
this unholy alliance with democrats and fenatics. 
It is high time for men of all classes, who have 
anything to lose, from the richest nobleman to the 
poorest mechanic, to rally round the throne and 
church — that church, be it observed, which, with 
all its faults, has preserved us from the tyranny 
of popes, and of worse than popes, the gloomy, 
heartless, canting sectarians, men who are wi^bg 
a constant war with the enjoyments of the poor, 
and who would make of the world one dark and 
dreary dungeon. Should such happily be the case, 
and with a monarch in the first bloom of life, and 
so educated as our gracious queen has been, the 
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country may yet hope to work out its salvation. 
But the first thing is for the nation to open its 
eyes boldly on the dangers that beset it, and no 
longer to blink the question ; peiil is neyer so 
perilous as when it attacks a coward ; a blow is 
never so likely to obtain its object as when we 
shrink at its approach. 



Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, held her first 
Court at Kensington Palace on Tuesday, the 20th ; 
it was attended by upwards of one hundred of the 
members of his late Majesty's Most Hononrahle 
Privy Council, who were re-sworn of Her Majesty's 
Most Honourable Privy Council. 

The Proclamation of her Majesty in London 
took place on Wednesday, the 21st. Her Majesty, 
attended by H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent, Lady 
Conroy, Lady Flora Hastings, Earl Albemarle, 
Earl Jersey, the Lord Chamberlain, the Master of 
the Horse, and Sir John Conroy, arrived at St. 
James's Palace, where her Majesty was received 
by the members of the royal family, the various 
o£5oera of the household, the ministers of state, 
and other persons of rank. 

Soon after ten o'clock the band struck up, and 
the Paric and Tower guns fired a double royal 
salute, at the concluEion of which the Queen, led 
by the Mai-quis of Lansdowne, the President of 
the Council, came forward to the opened window 
of the presence-chamber. 

The appearance of her Majesty was the signal 
for the loudest exclamations of joy and clapping of 
hands, the ladies waving their handkerchiefs, and 
the gentlemen their hats in the air. 

The Queen, apparently completely overcome by 
the novelty of her situation, in conjunction with 
the combination of eventful occurrences which 
have, within the last few days come to pass, the 
mstant the first shout of gratulation pressed upon 
her ears, burst into tears, which continued, not- 
withstanding an evident attempt on the part of her 
Majesty to restrain her feelings, to flow in torrents 
down her now pallid cheeks, until her Majesty 
retired from the window. 

Her Majesty, however, curtseyed many times in 
token of her sense of the devotion of hex assembled 
subjects. 

The applauses were renewed several times during 
the reading of the proclamation, and were most 
enthusiaiitic on her Majesty withdrawing. 

At the termination of the proclamation, the band 
struck up the National Anthem, and a signal was 
given for the Pai'k and Tower guns to fire, in order 
to announce the fact of the proclamation being 
made. Immediately upon its conclusion the air 
was rent with the loudest acclamations by those 
within the area, which were responded to by the 
thousands without. 

At a quarter past ten the procession for the pur. 
pose of proclaiming her Majesty was formed in<the 
court-yard, and commenced their march towards 
Charing-cross. The windows were filled with la- 
dies, and numbers of carriages were drawn up on 
each side of the street. On arriving opposite St. 



James Vsqnare the procession halted, for a few se- 
conds, and the Guards stationed in PalLmall, 
wheeling, headed the procession, which then again 
recommenced its movement in the following or- 
der: 

Four Pioneers on Horseback. 
Mr. Lee, the High Constable of the City of West- 
minster, on horseback, with his staff of ofi&ce. 
The Deputy High Bailiff of Westminiter. 
HorA Guards. 
Trumpets. 
Two Knight Marshal's Officers. 
Knight MarshaVs MeUf two and two. 
Household Drums. 
Kettle Dmms. 
Trumpet 
Sergeant Trumpeter in his collar, on horseback,- 

bearing his mace. 

Sergeants-at-Arms, two and two, on horseback. 

Pursuivants. 

Heralds. 

ASei^.-at-Arms. King.at.Arms A Serg.-at-Arms. 

A detachment of Ufe-Guards. 
At Charing.cross a large crowd had assembled, and 
coaches, vans, &c., were stationed on the rising 
ground fronting the National Gallery, upon which 
persons of either sex had congregated in lai^ num- 
bers. Those in advance of the procession, having 
passed the north side of the statue of King Charles 
the First, halted opposite Northumberland-house, 
when the heralds, being uncovered, proclaimed hsr 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 

This portion of the ceremony having been per- 
formed, the cavalcade '* wended its way" towards 
Temple Bar, at which place it arrived shortly be- 
fore eleven o'clock. Here the Guards, who headed 
the procession, formed on each side of the*way, 
while Rouge Croix, Pursuivant.at-Arms, advanced 
between two trumpeters to the gate, which was 
closed. Several minutes elapsed after the halting 
of the procession without any proceeding taking 
. place, in consequence of the Lord Mayor not hav- 
ing arrived. At eleven o'clock, however, a peal of 
bells from St. Bride's church announced that the 
city functionaries had taken their stations at the 
entrance to the Temple, known as the Middle 
Temple-lane-gate. The Lord Mayor was in his 
state carriage, drawn by six horses, and attended by 
the Recorder, Alderman Wood, Sir William Hey- 
gate. Sir C. Marshall, Pirio, Wilson, Cowan, Win- 
chester, Lainson, Harmer ; Sheriffs, Sir Jas. Duke 
and Johnson ; City Pleaders, Gumey and Randall ; 
the Remembrancer, the City Solicitor, Mr. Firth, 
of the Town Clerk's Office; Under Sherifis, France 
and Wire, &c. In the state carriage, with the Lord 
Mayor, were his Lordship's Chaplain (the Rev. Mr. 
Home), Charles Hick, Esq. (the Sword Bearer), 
and the Mace Bearer. The Officer at Arms having 
knocked thrice at the gate, amid a flourish of 
trumpets, the Senior City Marshal rode up under 
the archway, and from the City side of the gates 
demanded "Who comes here?" To this the 
herald replied, *^ The Officer at Arms, who demands 
entrance into the City of London, to proclaim Hei^ 
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Royal' Majesty Victoria, Qaeen of the United 
Kingdom.*' The City Marshal then partially 
opened the gate, and admitted Rouge Croix withia 
the walls of the City of London. The Porsoivant 
at Arms, having heen conducted to the Lord 
Mayor, then explsined the object of his mission, 
and directions were giveo for tiie admbsion of the 
cavalcade. Rouge Croix, upon the receipt of this 
permission, returned to the western side of the 
gate, when the harriers were thrown wide open, to 
admit the procession, which then advanced to 
Chancery.lane, and the proclamation was read a 
third time. The whole of the City authorities 
here joined the procession, fidling in immediately 
after the oflScers at arms, sad the cavalcade pro- 
ceeded down Fleet-street, np Ludgate-hiU, through 
St. Paul's ChuTch.yaid and Cheapside, until they 



arrived at the end of Wood-street, where they 
halted, for the purpose of proclaiming her Majesty 
a fourth time- 
On arriving opposite to the Royal Exchange the 
prooesnon again halted, and the proclamation 
having been read for the last time was received 
with deafening cheers, and then the several com- 
ponent parts of the procession separated, each 
making their way home. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by her royal mother 
the Duchess of Kent, paid a visit of condolence, 
on Monday, the 27th, to Queen Adelaide, at 
Windsor. Her Majesty altogether avoided the 
town, and entered the castle by the Home Park 
Gate. Having remained about an hour'the royal 
party left the castle privately as they entered. . 
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Life and ConespondeDce of General Lafi^ 
yette. 3 Vols. London, 1837. 

It is remarkable that some men, who occupied 
during their lives a laj^ space on the great stage 
of human afiairs, should suddenly ftll into oblivion 
on their death. But every such instance may be 
accounted for by circumstances peculiar to itself. 
As we find that the loftiest genius is frequently 
acknowledged by posterity, after having suffered 
the neglect of the contemporary age, so it often 
happens that pretensions which were admitted 
while their influence was immediate, are rejected by 
the succeeding generation, who, unaffected by the 
interests or passions to which they were addressed, 
decide upon them \nth a cool and unprejudiced 
judgment. Cobbett and Lafayette are striking 
examples of this sort of temporary and evanescent 
celebrity. They are both forgotten already. We 
should as soon turn to the memoirs of Lafayette 
for lessons of political wisdom, as to Cobbett*s 
Register for truth upon any subject. In our time 
there was no man who so abruptly disappeared and 
dropt out of .the world^s memory as William Cob- 
bett. Yet his progress into the full blaze of 
notoriety was marvellous, the talents and pefse- 
▼eiance he displayed were certainly not surpassed 
by any public writer of the period, and his powers 
were so great that what was said of Majesty in 
reference to William Pitt, might be said of the 
administration in reference to him — ^that Ministers 
<* conspired to remove him." Banished from 
England, because the influence of his abilities ren- 
dexed him dangerous, he speedily developed in 
America the same tendency to disturb the peace 
of society, and he was compelled to leave the new 
country for the same offences against order which 
had. exiled him from the old. Yet, notwithstanding 
all these obstructions to success, which his own 
perverse and malignant nature rused up, notwith- 
standing perpetual contradictions and inconsisteu- 



cies, aTowals and disavowals^ and a sncoessiea of 
political perfidies, he gradually advknoed fit>m the 
ranks, where he served for some time as a com- 
mon soldier, to a seat in Parliament. When he 
died, his name was mentioned no more. No party 
mourned for him, for all parties had claimed him 
by turns and found him fiJthless. Even the West- 
minster Review, the ablest organ of the extreme 
Radical section, revived his name only to cover 
it with contempt and opprobrium. Had Cobbett 
been an honest man, or a discreet man, his extra- 
ordinary capacity, directed to useful ends, must 
have elevated him to a position of the highest im* 
portance in the country : as it was, he lived without 
respect, and went to his graye unhonoured. 

A parallel between Cobbett and Lafayette is 
involuntarily forced upon us by a review of the 
life, labours, and decadence of the latter: who, 
although there was no moral blemish on his cha- 
racter, and he maintained to the last the aflfoction 
of his friends, and a sort of tolerant esteem from 
his countrymen; nevertheless, did not leave be- 
hind him that feeling of regret and sense of post- 
humous glory, which the actions of his life would 
seem calculated to produce. Cobbett's merit was 
that of having vanquished the impediments of 
obscure birth — ^Lafriyette*s that of ^having relin. 
quished the advantages of birth, to participate in 
tiie common cause of the people. They both made 
America the scene of almost their earliest exploits, 
but under very different circumstances. When 
La&yette went to America, Washington was en- 
gaged in the revolutionary war, the whole country 
was a camp, and the young soldier of fortune joined 
the republican ranks, to prove his devotion to the 
doctrine of liberty. When Cobbett went to 
America, the war was over, the -Republic was esta- 
blished, the first President had finished his two 
terms of service, and Jefferson was chief magistrate. 
Lafiiyette mixed mth the heads of the revolution, 
he laboured to promote the well-being of iiie 
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States, and, not only to work out the independence 
of the Union, but to fix It upon a permanent basis. 
Cobbett, on the contrary, mixed with the canaille^ 
the disaffected, the renegades of all parties, and, 
instead of seeking for what was good in the insti- 
tutions, and strengthening it' by his advocacy, he 
devoted himself to the unworthy task of spreading 
dissentions amongst the people, of producing 
anarchy in the name of freedom, and of depriving 
the tried patriots of the confidence of their fellow 
countrymen. And here, but that they both passed 
away almost unnoticed by the world, the parallel 
ceases. Cobbett returned to England to agitate 
afresh — Lafayette to Paris, where he thi-ew him- 
self in vain between the throne and the populace* 
and, after a life distinguished rather by the consent 
of his contemporaries to admit him to distinction, 
than by his own efforts to deserve it, he noiselessly 
terminated his career. 

This publication of the life and correspondence 
of Lafayette, of which but three volumes are is- 
sued, is precisely the kind of work which our 
previous conceptions of his nature would have led 
us to expect. It dwells tediously and monoto- 
nously upon minute and unimportant points — it is 
dashed throughout with a tone of sentiment, that 
deprives it of a practical character — it exhibits the 
aspirations of a theorist, more than the deeds and 
opinions of an experienced politician — it shews 
macb amiability, little judgment, and no foresight. 
That Lafayette was a man of courage cannot be 
doubted— that he desired to act prudently, and for 
the best, that he believed he had discovered the 
true principles of social reformation, and that he 
intended throughout to preserve the clearest in- 
tegrity and consistency, it -would be ungenerous to 
deny. But that his views were for the most part 
impracticable, and not always in uniformity with 
his proceedings, and that the opinions he enter- 
tained were adopted less upon prindple than 
upon impulse, history will be compelled to ac 
knowledge. The truth was, that, however ardent 
were his expressions of devotion to popular rights, 
and however earnestly he displayed his attachment 
to a cause for \rhich ho suffered imprisonment and 
expatriation, excessive vanity was the foundation 
of his actions, and the ecl&t that followed him was 
in reality dearer to him than that by which it was 
elicited. Throughout the whole of his career in 
America, amidst a conflict that reduced all classes 
to the same level, he delighted to be called by his 
hereditary title. He records with evident satis- 
fiiction, that the people invariably designated him 
as the ** Marquis ;** and he betrays upon all occa- 
sions, in his familiar epistles, the secret exulta- 
tion which he derived from the flattery of the 
crowds that came from all quarters to do him 
honour. This was the besetting error of his life, 
and this it was that rendered so memorable his 
fidelity to the people, and his advocacy of what he 
considered their natural and inalienable rights. 
The spectacle of a young and enthusiastic scion of 
the ancient noblesse of France, abandoning the 



advantages of his station, and committing his for- 
tunes to the risk of a great national experiment 
such as the American war, was sufficiently striking 
to dazzle the imagination of die multitude; and 
perhaps the titles of Lafayette were the more scru- 
pulously insisted upon, for the sake of adding 
lustre to the principles he espoused, by showing 
tliem through the actions of a noble convert. In a 
scrap of autobiography which we find in these 
volumes, and which refers to the early period of 
his life, Lafayette says that the name of " liberty " 
operated upon him in his youth with the power of 
magic, and that his resistance to despotic power 
was one of the first and strongest impulses of his 
nature. He appears to have felt in the same way 
to the last ; but it must be observed^ that he never 
yery clearly understood in what liberty or despotic 
power consisted, and that his manhood was nearly 
as vague upon these points as his boyhood. His 
outline of a constitution for France was, to say the 
least of it, a mere declaration of abstract objecta 
which never could be fulfilled in an old country, 
and which would of necessity have suffered con- 
stant modifications in a neir one. Bat, impressed 
as he was with the justice of those objects, he stood 
forward with a firmness that could hardly have 
been anticipated from him, to oppose the wild 
masses of Paris when they threatened the life of 
the king, and, like Frankenstein, he repelled with 
horror the monster that he had himself contributed 
so largely to create. To the personal influence of 
Lafayette must be referred the restoration of tran- 
quillity at that eventful juncture in the capital ; or, 
at all events, the prevention of atrocities at the 
contemplation of which humanity shudders. Per- 
haps all that can be said further concerning him, 
is that he did some positive good, that he averted 
much positive evil, and that he reposed to the end 
upon the laurels of a reputation which was mainly 
fortuitous and accidental, and which he acquired 
more by the silent influence ef negative than the 
force of affirmative qualities. 

These volumes are chiefly occujned with his cor- 
respondence : but La&yette*8 was not a master 
mind, and his letters are hardly above mediocrity. 
With the exception of a very circumstantial ac- 
count of those scenes in the American war which 
came within his own observation, no new facts of 
an historical kind are to be derived from the publi- 
cation, and the personal revelations are scanty and 
of slight interest. 

Venetia. By the Author of " Vivian Grey." 
3 Vols. London, 1837. 
CoNsiDKRBD merely as a novel, and tested by its 
internal vraisen^lance, and its fidelity to nature, 
this is the best of Mr. D'lsraeli^s fictions. It is 
written with more truthfulness in individual cha- 
racter, more coherency and probability in the plot, 
and with less affectation than any of its predeces- 
sors. . But it . is based upon so direct and inex- 
cusable a violation of private and personal feelings. 
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that its intrinsic merits are obscured in the censure 
which its invasion of domestic life provokes. It is 
intended as a picture of the character, and, in great 
part, of the career of Lord Byron : and several per- 
sons are introduced into the tale who are well 
known to the public as having been associated with 
the poet; some of whom are still living to see 
themselves represented, at Mr. D^Israeli's caprice, 
in the pages of a sarcastic and passionate story. We 
forbear to pursue the analysis of this discreditable 
performance — discreditable alike to the reputation 
of the author, aud the character of our literature. 
By what licence, or after what precedent, Mr. 
D'Israeli has thus ventured to penetrate the home 
of contemporary genius — for so it may be fidrly 
described — ^to depict, upon speculation, the emotions 
of living individuals upon subjects too secret, and 
too much guarded by the conventions of society, 
to justify such an inquisition — to recall the recent 
lives of persons, celebrated in their day, whose 
relatives are still more or less affected by the 
events to which the narrative refers, we are utterly 
at a loss to conceive. But we do not hesitate to 
say that so flagrant an impropriety has never be- 
fore, to our knowledge, been linked with the name 
of any English writer, who desired to obtain and 
preserve the respect 6f the public. If our novelists 
be permitted to make use of such materials with 
impunity, the extent to which licentious wit 
may carry similar experiments upon national taste 
cannot be conjectured. How would Mr. D'Israeli 
relish a similar employment of his own eccentric 
and wandering career ? We are quite sure that he 
would make to the full as good a hero of prepos- 
terous romance as Lord Byron. 

The Plague of Florence. A Drama: in 

Five Acts. London, 1837- 

Thb subject of this drama is derived from a 
fiict which the author discovered in a tale pub. 
lished in one of th6 Annuals. It is to all in- 
tents and purposes an Italian fact — such an one 
as is hardly likely to have occurred in any coun- 
try, except in one where the use of the dagger 
is familiar. A lady, the daughter of a Floren- 
tine nobleman, is betrothed by her father to a 
Count whom she dislikes, while her affections are 
bestowed upon another. Her entreaties to be ab- 
solved from the pledge given by her father, ore 
offiered up to her relentless parent in vain. The 
marriage takes place. The lady, however, is of 
that clime whose passionate skies inspire its chil- 
dren with an ardour that is not easily put aside, and 
she resolves to murder her husband, since she has 
no other way of escaping from bondage. When she 
has accomplished this deed, it is but another step 
to happiness, and she and her lover are married. 
The story now takes a new phase; the husband 
becomes jealous of his brother, which passes over 
a few scenes like a surly gust of wind over a bed 
of flowers ; then the husband discovers his wife's 
guilt; and then justice interposes to claim satisfiso- 
tion for the violated laws. The lady, however, dis- 



appoints the lawyers, and dies in time to bring the 
five acts to a conclusion. Thus within the com- 
pass of the tragedy we have one murder, two mar- 
riages, a natural death, with frustrated love, angry 
jealousy, revenge, and remorse. This play of the 
passions is rather too much, nor is the imagination 
compensated for so much violence by any tender 
scenes to repose upon. The dialogue is as abrupt 
and rugged as the action is rapid and involved : 
and there is not only too much attempted in this 
play, but it is not sustained with sufficient poetical 
dignity. It is equally deficient in simplicity and 
power. 



The Rector of Auburn. 
1837. 



2 Vols. London, 



In the shape of a tale, that has few incidents, 
and scarcely any continuity, the author of this 
work enters upon a defence of the institutions 
of the Church of England, trusting that those who 
could not be induced to examine her doctrines and 
her privileges as a separate and distinct study, may 
be tempted to consider the subject when it is thus 
insinuated through the more agreeable form of a 
fiction. We do not think he has succeeded in his 
object— the excellence of which is indisputable. 
People who cannot be led to the scriptures on their 
account, are not likely to be drawn seriously to. 
wards them by the perusal of tales dedicated to their 
elucidation. All that is gained — but it is some- 
thing, aud well worthy of praise — is an occasional 
advance in some particular direction, a new prin- 
ciple acquired, a doctrine explained, or a clearer 
sense given »of the obligations of Christianity. 
That there is some advantage in such stories we 
fully admit, and for the sake of that advantage we 
are disposed not only to give full credit to the 
intentions of the writer, but to express our anxious 
desire for the diffusion of books of this nature. We 
could have wished, however, that this narrative 
(if we may call it so) did not so palpably betray its 
ultimate purpose, that it was less disquisitional, 
and that the superinduced interest of the imaginary 
characters had been suffered to occupy a larger 
space, and to take a wider range. As it is, the 
plot is nothing more than a frame- work for a 
variety of scriptural and doctrinal dissertations that 
take the fom^ of aiguments, pour ei centre, be- 
tween a worthy rector and sundry of his parish- 
ioners. Had it been a little more dramatic, its 
chances of success would have been greater. 

The Ladies' Science of Etiquette. By 

A2TEIH. Glasgow, 1837. 

The whole arcana of the art of female manners 
is developed with skill in this brochure^ which, 
full as it is of choice wisdom in such matters, may 
be read in a quarter of an hour. The object of 
this little work is to instruct ladies, married, 
widowed, and single, in the scienee of politeness. 
All the demands of the drawing-room, boudoir, 
toilet, dining-room, and library, are expounded 
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with minuteness, and ladies are shown how to con- 
duct themselves throughout the manifold circum- 
stances in which they are likely to be concerned. 
Introductions, visits, parties, and ceremonials of 
every description, are interpreted for the benefit of 
the timid and the half-educated ; and certainly the 
lady who studies this hom-book, with due respect 
for the regulations it lays down, cacnot have an 
excuse either for missing any of the necessary 
forms contingent on her station, or for committing 
herself by any awkwardnesses or improprieties. It 
is curious enough tliat such a work should be re- 
quired, since it relates to a subject upon which 
people daily acquire information, without going in 
search of it, and upon which knowledge accumu- 
lates insensibly, and by the ordinary course of 
common experience; coming ready-made to our 
hands, and forcing itself upon us with every turn 
of our existence. Yet, when we see deficiencies 
in good breeding, in classes who ought habitually 
to practise refinement, and when we know that 
even constant association with the refined and ac- 
complished does not always make a sufficient im- 
pression upon the demeanour of individuals, we 
are not surprised that such a grammar of etiquette 
should be thought needful, and that it should be 
received with curiosity and approbation. There is 
a great deal of mere common-place in these tiny 
pages — things that every body knows, and that it 
would-be impossible to be in society without being 
thoroughly conscious of : and there is also much 
that really discovers an acquaintance with the ways 
of* the world beyond what is usual in such slight 
treatises. But, of necessity, a large part of it is 
familiar— and the whole is at least amusing. 

The Teeth a Test of Age, considered with 
reference to the Factory Cliildren. By 
Edwin Saunders. London, 18d7. 

The subject to which this pamphlet is addressed 
suggests a curious train of reflections that may not 
directly lead to any definite result, but that is, at 
all events, not unlikely to be productive of some 
benefit in the settlement of that still vexatious 
topic, the Factory question. The consequences of 
over-working children in factories were found to 
be so grievous, that, as our readers are aware, an 
act, called Sir John Hobhouse*s Act, was passed, 
restricting to eight hours per day the labour of 
children under thirteen years of age, and pro- 
hibiting altogether the employment of children 
under nine yean of age. But, it being found that 
this act was constantly evaded by parents, who, in 
order to make a profit by their children, made 
false oaths as to their age, a test was adopted by 
which it was attempted to detect and set aside 
impositions of that sort. This test was the height 
of the children, a standard to that effect having 
been agreed to. But the standard of height was 
found to be objectionable, as children vary consi- 
derably ia their growth ; and it is to supply a test 
more certain in its application, that Mr. Saunders 
puts forth this pamphlet. Mr. Saunders is a den- 
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tist and, like Uie currier in the fiible, who thought 
there was nothing like leather, is convinced that an 
examination of the teeth will, on the. average, afford, 
a sufficiently accurate estimate of age. The argu- 
ments into which he enters are ingenious, but by 
no means conclusive. They are worthy of atten- 
tion, however, and we may add that the case he 
make# out is more plausible than that of height. 

Egypt as it is, in 1837. By Thomas 
Waghom. London, 1837. 

Mr. Waoborn is the general agent in Egypt for 
steam intercourse, via tlie Red Sea, between Eng- 
land and India ; and the exeitions he has made 
towards the final establishment of the means of 
ready, certain, and economical comoiunication, en- 
title his opinions on all subjects connected with the 
East to respectful attention. His knowledge of 
Egypt, of its resources, and its circumstances, is 
perhaps greater than that of any other Englishman 
now living, and we believe that the opinions ex- 
pressed in this pamphlet are founded upon extensive 
enquiry and slow conviction. The designs of 
France upon Egypt are well known ; the reforms 
of Mahomed Ali are also well known ; and the 
efforts to release Egypt from her servitude to 
Turkey have been so successful, that, although sho 
still pays tribute, she is capable of maintaining her 
separate independence, if the policy of England 
would permit her to do so. Mr. Waghom insists 
upon the propriety, indeed the necessity, of making 
Egypt at once an independent kingdom, or, at all 
events, an English colony, to prevent her from 
becoming a French colony. That his argument is 
well founded in the relative superiority of Egypt 
under Mahomed Ali we admit, but we apprehend 
that whatever her claims may be in that respect, it 
would be unwise to sever her from Turkey, which 
would expose the empire of the Ottoman Port still 
more to the encroachments of Russia, and thus risk 
our own safety in the East to a more dangerous 
enemy than France. But the pamphlet is well 
deserving of consideration. 

The Widow's OfiPering; a selection of 
Tales and Essays. By the late William 
Pitt Scaigill, Author of " Trucklebo- 
rough HaU," " The Usurer s Daughter," 
&c. 2 vols. London, 1837. 

Mr. Scargill is well known to the public as the 
author of some satirical novels, exhibiting consider- 
able skill in the analysis of character, a rich under- 
current of wit, and a fine vein of philosophical, 
reflection. The firat of these novels, ^Truckle- 
boroufh Hall," at once established the author^S- 
reputation as a thinker and aa observer. It waa 
evident from that work that he possessed the power 
of making a strong impression upon his readers, and 
great things were hoped for from his pen. But 
fiction — considered merely as a mingled web of 
incidents, through which, character was developed 
in action^— was not the domain congenial to the 
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turn of his mind. His excellence consisted, not in de- 
tailing dramatic circumstances, inventing tableaux, 
and interweaving mysteries and sui prises, bnt 
in delineating individual natures, describing the 
influences by vrbicb they are affected and modified, 
and drawing in just enough of events to shew the 
figures in motion. Hence his short tales were — as 
fictions— 'better than his elaborate novels, in which 
there was too mnch description, and too little fable ; 
but in both the presence of a superior and chastised 
intellect was eveiy where visible. In addition to 
his novels, Mr. ScaipU was an indefatigable con- 
tributor to our current literature, and in the annuals ; 
for some years past, his name is to be found asso- 
ciated with others not altogether worthy of such 
companionship. In the mngazincs, also, he was a 
constant writer, and the pages of the " Court 
Magazine '' contain a great variety of short, pun- 
gent, and exquisite sketches, which attest the 
master spirit in every sentence. Indeed, it may be 
said with unaffected truth, that he was not only one 
of the most laborious, mpid, and versatile writers 
of the day, but that he brought to these agreeable 
compositions a larger fund of sound sense and know- 
ledge of the world, and a more acute discernment, 
than any of his contemporaries in that department 
of fleeting literature to which the force of circum- 
stances, rather than inclination, attached him. The 
volumes which are now submitted to the public by 
bis widow consist of a variety of inedited essays and 
tales, selected from the sources in which in they 
originally appeared, and here for the first time pub- 
lished together. This collection introduces Mr. 
Scargill in a new character — that of an essayist ; 
for, although many of his essays attracted attention 
in the periodicals, yet, being printed singly, and 
coming out at different intervals, a complete estimate 
of his claims upon popularity in that difficult and 
neglected path of composition could not be founded 
npon such scattered and imperfect data. We have 
in this publication a sufficient body of essays to 
enable us to judge decisively of his merits ; and we 
are mistaken if the verdict of his readers do not 
pronounce these volumes to be the most acceptable 
of all his works. The essays are generally analy- 
tical. Mr. Scargill was a consummate anatomist 
of human nature. It is true that he sometimes 
was tempted out of his way by his feeling of the 
ridiculous, and that in his minute definitions of 
qualities and attributes he occasionally hunted the 
immediate thought to an extremity where it dis- 
appeared, and that he often took up an idea to play 
humoronsly with it, as if it were to shew wisdom 
and wit in their sportive moods. But even through 
all these vagrant snatches of raillery* something 
profound was gained* and in the end, if no definite 
principle was developed, the reader was led iffto the 
consideration of some general truth, which these 
pleasant fancies suggested indirectly to him. There 
was always an utility of some sort in the writings 
of Scai-gill. They either made yon wiser, or better 
satisfied with the world ; they dissipated a fallacy 
or solved a problem ; they cleared up doubts, or 
furnished a more accurate and entii-e view of sub- 



jects which pe<^le were in the habit of imagining 
could be read, according to the proverb, runninj^. 
The volumes before ns contain treasures of this 
kind which cannot be too highly appreciated. 
They are peculiar in their style; frequent ite- 
ration of which is one <^ their most striking 
singularities: they are true, pointed, and lumi- 
nous ; they are full of benevolent constructions of 
men*s frailties ; they expose and resent many 
misconceptions which ignorance has fallen upon in 
the baits set for it by pretendera ; and they are full 
of a confiding and hopeful philosophy that cannot 
penetrate the spirit without improving its strength, 
and its love of its species. On its own account the 
work is deserving of extensive circulation, and we 
trust that the auspices under which it comes forth, 
and the object for which it is published — that of 
benefitting the bereaved family of the author — ^will 
affprd an additional incentive to those who sympa- 
thise in the struggling career of genius. 

We have spoken of Mr. Scargill onlj as a 
writer, and we have abstained from saying much 
about his merits, lest our admiration of his private 
character might possibly and unconsciously prompt 
us to exceed the strict measure of criticism. But 
we may be permitted to add that, in his social 
relations, a more estimable, single-hearted, and 
purely-minded man, it has never been our good 
fortune to know. He was essentially simple in his 
habits, tolerant in his opinions, kind, playful, and 
sincere. He was entirely free from the affectation 
of letters ; a strain of gentle humour, and cheerful 
philanthropy pervaded his correspondence ; and the 
fertility of his resources gave a perpetual variety to 
his conversation. It is surprising that one who had 
entered so deeply into the human heart, and probed 
the recesses of character, should have been himself 
so guileless, so unsuspecting, and so nnwarped by 
collision and intercourse with the world. But he 
belonged to a class that is rare, and composed of the 
finest elements. Like Goldsmith and Gay, Mr. 
Scaigill studied mankind in the solitude of his own 
thoughts; but when he descended amongst the 
crowd, he came like a child who witnesses a play, 
willing to be deluded, and regarding the whole 
scenic allusion as a reality ! 

Doveton ; or, the Man of Many Impulses. 
By the Author of "Jemynham." 3 
vols. London, 1837. 

The author of Jemynham is a man of genius. 
The phrase is indefinite, but, perhaps, for that very 
reason, it is all the more applicable to an author 
whose faults and merits are so closely mixed up 
together that it is difiScult to shew, with any ap- 
proach to precision, the features of his excellence. 
Imagination and deep sensibility predominate in 
his writings to the partial exclusion of more solid 
qnalities. The refinement of his mind tempts 
him to dwell ^th a lingering love upon those points 
of his narrative that touch the core of the affections, 
and awaken poetical associations, until at last he 
renders such passages disproportionate in interest 
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and importance to the rest of the narrative. Bui 
be is also an observer of life, and ocrasionally 
delineates character witli a grave appreciation of its 
minutest traits. These powers, although they are 
not always judiciously employed, and sometimes to 
the injury of a taste otherwise cultivated and just, 
produce great versatility in his novels, the principal 
merit of which is the hold they take upon our 
sympathies by the truth and earnestness of the 
affections they describe, rather than by the vigour 
of their delineations, or the vraisemblance of their 
incidents. In the novel before us a character some- 
what exaggerated, perhaps, hut natural in the main, 
passes through a labyrinth of scenes which are not 
all Tory likely in themselves, and still less likely in 
their succession. Dovetou is wayward, impassioned, 
and capricious ; he is too imi^nativc to rank 
amongst common men, and only wants a bolder 
tone of mind to take his place amongst the highest 
order of human intelligences. His love, the cir- 
cumstances that thwart and waylay it, constitute 
the features of a work which are lightened by in- 
cidental deviations into topics that enable the author 
to shew his acquirements and his opinions upon 
matters that do not ordinarily come within the 
scope of stories of real life. But the general im- 
pression is i^freeable, and we rise from the perusal 
as we would from a long interview with a man of 
a sensitive temperament, of discursive habits of 
research, and whose life had been passed in an 
uneasy pursuit of happiness. Poetry is at the 
bottom of all this. Doveton has its very founda- 
tions in the poetry of the author's nature, and it 
might be apostrophised, as Byron apostrophised 
Clarens, the scene of Rousseau's passionate dream 
<^ romance — ^whose 

Very trees take root in love ! 
It is the writer^s spirit taking refuge in a group of 
fictitious figures, and assuming, in tlie yearning of 
its restlessness, new shapes at every turn. 

The Bridal of Naworth. A Poem, in 
Three Cantos. London, 1837. 

The story which is related in this poem — the ac- 
cessories that are brought in to exhibit it to advan- 
tage — the expedients employed to heighten the 
effect — and the character of the versification, dispose 
us to suspect that the author has derived liis versi- 
fication from previous writers, and not from an ori- 
ginal spirit within himself. It is not always easy to 
produce proofs of the grounds on which such an 
opinion is founded, nor is it always necessary to do 
so. When we come to sift the probable resemblances, 
and to show wherein it is that one poem bears a 
similitude to another, we may find it extremely 
difficult to furnish evidences of a &ct which lies on 
the surface, and which, however undeniable it may 
be as a general assertion, cannot be sustained by 
evidence in detail. Instinct does something in such 
matters, and leads us to conclusions that are unex- 
reptionable^ although it does not, in all cases, assist 
us to reasons for the faith that is in us. To any 



one who may read this poem it would be super' 
fluous to point out the work to which it bears an im- 
mediate similitude ; aud to those who may not read 
it, criticism will discharge its obligations by the as- 
sertion that the poem is deficient in oiiginality. 
There is a mysterious villain in the piece, a castle, 
a dark gallery, and the usual melo-dramatic accom- 
paniments of that species of romantic poem which 
was first introduced by Scott, but which was brought 
to perfection by Byron, who is the undoubted model 
of our author. The mere mechanism of the verse is 
executed with a sort of industrious propriety ; but 
the absence of invention is apparent throughout. 
The author has not the imaginative faculty that is 
requisite to inspire the metrical romance with per- 
manent interest. The impression made by the peru- 
sal is so slight, that when we close the volume we 
forgot what it was all about. There is hardly a 
passage in it over which we linger as we read, or 
which retains a place in our memory. It is pui'ely 
an evanescent work, entertaining only by its con- 
formity to the laws of measure, and destitute of 
fancy, energy, and true poetical feeling. 

Sonnets. By Edward Moxon. London, 
1837. 

It is a mark of an improved taste amongst 
readers of poetry that these choice sonnets should 
have reached a second edition, a distinction that 
rarely in these times waits upon poetry. They are 
the fruits of a mind dwelling amidst thoughts apart 
from the low stir of this world^s turmoil, and, like 
the sunny fields and dark woods, invite us into a 
retirement, where they who can best enjoy such 
delights would fain forget the sordid troubles of 
the town. 

Aunt Dorothy's Tale ; or, Geraldine Mor- 
ton. A Novel ; 2 vols. London, 1837. 

This work has the double merit of developing a 
story of considerable dramatic interest, and also an 
excellent moral. The heroine is a brilliant girl, 
who has been educated in the most costly way, so 
far as accomplishments are concerned, who speaks 
all the modern languages, possesses that kind of 
style which passes for genius in society, and is as 
beautiful in person as she is fascinating in manners 
but unfortunately she has never learned the value 
of self-controul, excessive indulgence has given a 
tone of waywardness to her temper, and, despite of 
all her advantages, she is capricious and unstable. 
Contrasted with her is Matilda Harcourt, who is 
less thrown into the fashionable world, whose educa- 
tion has been more practical and simple, and whose 
character has sound religious principles for its basis.. 
Upon these opposing natures, each in its sphere the 
central charm, the fortunes of the narrative depend. 
Vere Harcourt, the cousin of Matilda, an enthusias- 
tic, and perhaps imaginative, young man, loves 
Matilda for her truth and gentleness, and as he pro- 
fesses to dislike clever and brilliant women, there 
appears at first a chance that such an attachment 
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was formed for permanency. His father consents 
to the marriage, on condition that he shall not see 
the lady for a twelvemonth. This interval of ab- 
sence proves fatal to all parties. Vere, away from 
Matilda, is cast much in society with Geraldine. 
Her attractions insensibly take effect upon him, and, 
resolved to fly from danger, Yere goes abroad, and 
Geraldine, doubtful of her own feelings, becomes 
the wife of Lord Castleford. But they deceive each 
other. When they next meet it becomes evident, 
that their insidious love is stronger than their sense 
of honour, and Geraldine is betrayed into guilt, by 
giving way to impulses which she has never learned 
to check. Repentance and ruined health of body 
and mind rapidly follow : and the contrast in the 
conduct of Matilda is now completed, in the anxious 
and pious care with which she watches by the death- 
bed of the ill-fated woman who has destroyed her 
happiness. This natural termination brings the two 
characters into strong relief, and the closing scene 
makes a deep impression on the mind of the beauty, 
of h(^ and goodness, and a firm reliance on virtue. 
The main fault of the work is, that it indulges too 
largely in mere description, and has too little of 
the AtoTj exhibited in action. But notwithstanding 
this &ult, which is in the artist and not in the ma- 
terials, the narrative is embued with much quiet 
earnestness^ and is so life-like in the feelings it car- 
ries Along with it, that it may be regarded on the 
whole as a very excellent and interesting fiction. 

Britaimia's Royal Chieftain. London, 
1837. 
A METRICAL romance, founded upon the exploits 
of Edward I., who is introduced into a series of in- 
cidents, which the reader must not expect to find 
verified by a reference to historical records. It 
is fictitious nearly throughout, and preserves no 
closer affinity to facts than a vague bearing upon the 
chivalry of the day, with the exception of some in- 
cidental fragments of history that are thrown in to 
give weight and vitality to the interest. The verse 
is AS commonplace as need be : it is meritorious 
jingle, and nothing more. The frequent recur- 
rence of the most familiar images, the easy flow of 
lines that one cannot help thinking are common to all 
productions of this kind, and the utter a;bsence of 
originality either in thought or expression, place this 
very elegant book — elegant in its exterior, however 
shallow in its materials — amongst that numerous 
progeny of the muse, which are consigned, by the 
universal consent of mankind, to the limbo of lost 
tilings. 

The Bard. By Gray. With illustrations 
from Drawings, by the Honourable Mrs. 
John Talbot. London, 1837. 
This volume is exquisitely printed ; the illustra- 
tions are beautifully engraved, and the book is 
altogether got up in a style that will strongly 
recommend it to all persons of taste. But we 
cannot say much for the designs. They are very 
faulty in many essential particulars, and deficient in 
power and invention. 



Francis Abbott, the Recluse of Niagara ' 
and Metropolitan Sketches. By James 
Bird. London, 1837. 

This poem is founded on a strange story related 
of an Englishman, who located himself in the 
neighbourhood of the Falls of Niagara ; lived there 
for a considerable time in utter seclusion ; was ec- 
centric as well as solitary in his habits ; and, finally, 
drowned himself in 'the cataract. The history of 
his life is unknown. His name alone remains — 
the name he gave to the people of the inn when he 
first went to live in that place. The causes that led 
to his seclusion are fairly open to speculation, and 
Mr. Bird has chosen the subject as one which was 
well adapted to the uses of poetry. He has em- 
ployed it judiciously, and the poem is written with 
deep feeling, and is full of exquisite touches of 
truth. The versification is full and sonorous, and 
the tone of the whole is in keeping with the gran- 
deur And sublimity of the wild conception. The 
scenery of Niagara, the life of the solitary man who, 
seared in heart and mind, had abandoned all asso- 
ciations with his fellows, and the catastrophe, soft- 
ened into A more probAble, but, at all events, more 
gentle form, are treated with power, and a tender 
melancholy is diffused throughout the narrative 
that heightens its intrinsic pathos. The Metropoli- 
tan Sketches at the close of the volume are upon 
familiar sights and every-day associations. They 
have not the full philosophy with which Words- 
worth has immortalised similar topics, but there is 
homeliness, earnestness, and simplicity in them 
which will equally please, where the lofty beauties 
of Wordsworth could not be entirely appreciated. 

Flowers of Hope: a Collection of Poems, 
Devotional and Miscellaneous. By W- 
J. Brock. London, 1837. 

The piety of this little book of poems is its only 
recommendation. Piety is beautiful in whatever 
shape it appears, but when it takes a poetical form, 
we like it to assume the noblest attributes of verse, 
and not the most vulgar and unrefined. In these 
poems piety is really so ill dad, that it may be 
SAid to be almost in disguise. Mr. Brock is a worthy 
christian, but a bad poet. 

Select Lyrical Poems of the Germans, &c 
By Wilhelm Klauer-Klattowski. Lon- 
don, 1837. 

Popular Songs of the Germans, &c. By 
Wilhelm Klauer-Klattowski. London, 
1837. 

Thesk volumes may be strongly recommended 
to the students of German literature, not merely as 
excellent anthologies of German poetry, but also 
as a pleasant task to help them on in the acquisi- 
tion of the language. Translations of all unusual 
words and difiScult passages are given, as well as 
explanatory notes, which will be found very 
vAluable to the learner. We could dispense with 
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some of the reflections contained in the notes, 
because they have nothing to do "nith the main 
object of the works ; but as such passages do not 
affect the value of the selections, \re confidently 
advise young readei-s of German to possess tliem. 
selves of those books. They contain choice pieces 
well printed, (a very strong recommendation, as all 
readers of the great Teutonic tongue must know,) 
and are issued at a low price. 

Novels of Nature. By Mrs. Chad wick 
author of "Rural and other- Poems." 
Longman & Co., London. 1837. 
Two " miniatui-e novels," entitled "Sincerity,'* 
and •* First Impressions ; or, the Mystic Resolve.*' 
Some novelists appear to be of opinion that the 
whole purpose of a tale is to conduct two persons 
through certain cross-purposes, and marry them in 
the last page. We do not object to the marriage 
of Mrs. Chadwick's heroes and heroines ; on the 
contrary, we think that they were as well entitled 
to be disposed of in this agreeable way as any of 
their predecessors in the same path of 6ction ; but 
we do object to the sorry monotony of this class of 
stories. There really is nothing in such threads 
of destiny that we have not ran over a hundred 
times before ; and, if we were to deliver an exact 
opinion upon this volume, it would be precisely to 
the same effect that we have already delivered 
upon a multitude that have gone before. There is 
a little too much fine-spun sentiment, a little too 
** lovely virtue ** in Mrs, Ghadwick's characters. 
These are all in an agony of excess one way or the 



other, and must assuredly fill the heads of very 
young people with surprise to think that the world 
is so extremely good, and at the same time so 
extremely bad. The intentions that dictated this 
book are pure — but there is an evident want of 
power and of knowledge of life in the treatment, 
which renders them ineffective. 



St. Agnes* Fountain; or, the Enshrined 
^eart ; an old English Legendary Nar- 
rative Ballad; with other Poems. By 
T. W. Kelly, Author of " Myrtle 
Leaves." London, 1837. 

Some people write verse, as other people drearo^. 
because they can*t help it. But the verse, like the 
dream, is, in such cases, incoherent. It is, by vir- 
tue of its birth, fugitive. It has no stable quali- 
ties ; it has no distinct source in the spirit of the 
writer, who writes merely to satisfy a vague longing 
he has in that point of the compass, without being 
prepai-ed with enough of knowledge, skill in the appli- 
cation of what he possesses, and a sense of the respon- 
sibility he incurs, to enable him to prosecute his object 
with success. This versified chronicle, relating a le- 
gend, with a ghost in it, is of that character. Gon- 
sidered as a poem it is nil ; but it has an interest of 
a legendary kind that may attract readers. We wish 
there were fewer books of verse published. It 
would relieve us of the task of perpetual condem. 
nation ; for, to speak plainly, not one book of this 
description in any fifty is worth the cost of their 
print and their pretty bindings. 
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Portrait of Thalbero, by Minassi. — This is 
an admirable pen-and-ink sketch, which, both as a 
work of art and as a likeness, deserves the highest 
commendation. There is a peculiar charm about 
these sketches, totally distinct from, and often 
superior to, the pleasure derived from more finished 
productions, and in the present instance the value 
is yet farther increased by the original being so dis- 
tinguished a character. It is, we understand, to be 
raffled for in the course of the ensuing month, and 
in the mean time it is gratnitously exhibited by 
Messrs. Crane and Co., the popular music-sellers 
of Regent Street. 

British Institution. — ^neieni Masters, — 
This Exhibition is not extensive, but as the quality 
of it is admirable, we are not sure that this may 
not rather be an advantage. A multitude of pic- 
tures confounds the eye and distracts the attention. 
The Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Sutherland, 
Lord F. Egerton, Lord Northwick, and many 



others have contributed the loan of some rare works 
of art from their several galleries. Murillos 
abound in this exhibition : sometimes as sketches 
and sometimes as finished pictures. There are 
also many portraits, forming an excellent collection 
of models for the modem student. The very 
names of Titian, Velasquez, Raphael, Rembrandt, 
and Tintoretto, speak for themselves, and are too 
well establbhed to need the help of any comment. 
In another and more interesting department will 
be found Salvator Rosa, Caspar Poussin, and the 
sunny golden landscapes of Cu}'p. Proceeding on* 
wards in the middle room, we come upon a lovely 
Berghem, and a magnificent Yandervelde, by the side 
of which, unfortunately for his fame, is placed Mr. 
Turner's Fishing-boats, convincing us that honest 
Dogberry was perfectly right, and no ass after all, 
when he stated that *' comparisons were odorous." 
Last, and certainly to our fancies not least, ii 
a brilliant picture by Claude, the most beautiful of 
landscape painters. 
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pBxwiAiiNONic Society. — This admirable So- 
ciety has given its seyenth Concert, led by Mr. 
Weichsel, and conducted by Mr. Potter. The 
principal features of the concert were Bethoven^s 
symphony in Eroica^ and Haydn^s Danse des 
OurSi with a new overture by Mr. W. S. Bennet, 
called the Naiades. This last shows marks of 
talent and even originality, notwithstanding there 
are strong and frequent traces of Mendelsohn and 
Weber. Nor ought we to pass over unmentioned 
the Corelli trio, by Messrs. Findley, Grouch, and 
Dragonetti, and a quartette of Mozart, led by Mr. 
Eleasin, and led in a style that commands our warm- 
est approbation. Mr. Balfe and Mrs. Shaw sang 
admirably, though perhaps partially eclipsed by the 
superb voice and style of Porter. Some marks of 
decadence there may perhaps be in this admirable 
singer, but' still she remains far above the best of 
her competitors. 

Haymarket Theatre. — Novelty is the order of 
the day at this popular little theatre. The most suc- 
cessful of the new candidates for public favour, is a 
farce from the French, called My Young Wife 
qnd My Old Umbrella, It is, we understand, 
translated by Webster himself, who, like Caleb 
Quotem, rejoiceth in a multitude of avocations, 
being at one and the same time actor, author, and 
manager; and though we think that he is more 
likely to obtain great and permanent success by at- 
taching himself to one branch only, yet it cannot 
be denied that in each of these capacities he has 
obtained high and merited favour with the public 

The Bridal is an alteration, by Macready, from 
The Maid* 8 Tragedy of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
probably the best production of these old poets. It 
was however a bold and no very wise step to en- 
deavour to fit such a piece for the modem stage ; 
excrespences and impurities may be lopped off, 
provided they reside only in the language ; even a 
character may sometimes be removed without 
much injury to the general conduct of a play, but 
when there is something in the fable itself totally 
repugnant to modem feelings and habits, it surely 
requires no very great degree of sagacity to see 
that either the texture of the &ble must be rent to 
pieces, or that enough of the original taint must be 
left behind to disqualify the piece for representa- 
tion in the present times. 

Independent of such objections, which appertain 
to this play in particular, we are generally opposed 
to these vamjnngs up of the old drama, not only 
because they have never met with real and genuine 
success, but because we think this system of cob. 
bling dead men's shoes, this patching up of the 
wora-out shreds and faded colours* of antiquity, is 
one of the leading caaaes of the degeneracy of the 
modem drama. 



The Two Patent THBATBES.-.Covent Garden 
is at length shut up, for which we are tmly thank- 
ful, being, as we are, bound to visit its novelties, 
and report progress to our readers. Drury Lane is 
still open, much to our regret; but such is the 
pleasure of manager Bunn, and we must submit to 
the hard necessity as best we may. Tmly his bills 
are of most extraordinary composition ; in taking up 
our file, we find on one night Fidelio and The 
Maid of Cashmere, two operas ; on another night, 
he gives us Catherine Grey and Alexander the 
Great, an opera and a tragedy ; enough for our 
money certainly, but the very quantity might dis- 
pose a suspicious mind to doubt somewhat as to the 
quality of the entertainment ; there is a benefit air 
about these doings very foreign to the legitimate 
proceedings of the drama. But let it be, and the 
rather as we cannot pass over Balfe*s new opera of 
Catherine Grey, that has met with a very fair 
portion of public favour, which would have been 
more decided had the music been built on a better 
drama. Neither the subject, nor the management 
of itj was such as to excite any material dejrree of 
interest with a crowded and noisy audience, whose 
clamorous applauses proceeded from some princi- 
ples to us perfectly incomprehensible. Friends it 
is to bepresumed they call themselves, but in fact 
these vociferous applauders do as decidedinjury as the 
worst enemies could effect, by exciting an angry 
spirit of opposition. As much as these gentlemen 
would allow us to hear of the music was really 
. scientific ; and what does not always follow as a 
necessary consequence, it was replete with pleasing 
melody. Balfe is a man who may do great things 
if he pleases; whether such will ever be his pleasure 
is another question. 

KiNo*s Theatre — Semiramide has been re- 
vived at this house, for the purpose of introducing 
Madame Albertazzi as Arsace, and Madame Qrisi 
in the part of the Assyrian Queen. The piece 
went off heavily enough, a fault which certainly 
cannot be imputed to the composer, as this is one 
of the most brilliant of Rossini's operas. The 
fidlure in some degree may be attributed to Madame 
Albertazzi herself, who, if she did not altogether 
ftil, most certainly cannot be said to have done 
justice to the brilliant character of Arsace. Find- 
ing the part too low for her voice, she attempted 
to render it more effective by substitutions and 
ornaments, the only result of which was to display 
the wide compass of her voice. Still less can be 
said in praise of the chomtses, or of Siguor Ivanhoff, 
in Idrino, who was singularly inefiective ; the whole 
merit of the evening's performaooe, such as it was, 
rested with Madame Grisi and Signer Tambuiini. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

The Poetical Works of William Southey, Esq. 
Poet Laureate. Revised and amended, ^th many 
additional pieces nerer before collected, or now first 
published. In Ten Monthly Volumes^ with fron- 
tispiece and Tignette titles. 

Visit to the Great Oasis of the Libyan Desert, 
with an Account, Ancient and Modem, of the 
Oasis of Amun, and the other Oases now under 
the dominion of the Pasha of Egypt. With a Map 
and Twenty Plates. By G. A. Hoskins, Esq. 
Author of ''Travels in Ethiopia."* 

Athens and Sparta ; their Private Manners and 
Public Institutions. By James Augustus St. John, 
Author of ** Egypt and Mohammed Ali.** 

A History of English Literature, Critical, Phi- 
losophical, and Bibliographical. By J. D'Israeli, 
Esq., 8vo. 

The Life of Edward, first Earl of Clarendon. By 
Thomas-Henry Lister, Esq. With Original Cor- 
respondence and Authentic Papers never before 
published. 3 vols. 8vo., with Portrait. 

A Greek and English Lexicon of the New Tes- 
tament. By E. Robinson, D.D., late Professor of 
Sacred Literature in the Theo1(^ical Seminary, 
Andover, North America. Edited, with careful 
revision, corrections, occasional additions, and a 
Preface, by the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S. A. 

Aristocracy in America. By Francis J. Grund, 
Author of '^ The Americans, in their Social, Moral, 
and Political Relations.*' 

Notes Abroad, and Rhapsodies at Home. By a 
Veteran Traveller. 2 vols. 

The History and Principles of Banking. By J. 
W. Gilhart. 3d. Edition. 

Electricity ; its Nature, Operation, and Import- 
atice in the Phenomena of the Universe. By 
William Leithead^ Esq. Illustrated with numer- 
ous wood cuts. 

Wallace. An Historical Tragedy. In Five Acts. 

Classical Education Reformed. By Charles 
Rann Kennedy, M.A., Barrister-at- Law, and Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The City of the Sultan, and Domestic Manners 
of the Turks, by Miss Pardoe, 2 vols. 

Duncan's Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, 
Vol. III., (Summer). 

Sketches in the Pyrenees, 2 vols, post 8vo. 

Aunt Dorothy's Tale, or Gkraldine Morton, 2 
vols, post 8vo. 

Tlie Curate of Steinholt, 2 vols, post Bvo. 

Biddulph's Sermons, 3rd series, 12mo. 

Truth without Novelty, Part II., 12mo. 

Southey's History of the War in Spain, Vols. 
V. ami VI. 

Remarks on Military Law, and the Punishment 
of Flogging, by Major-general C. J. Napier, 8vo. 

The Poet's Daughter, 3 vols, post 8vo. 



Lockhart's Life of Scott, Vol. III., post Bvo. 

Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopoedia, Vol. XCI., 
(British Sutesmen, Vol. IIL) 

Biblical Cabinet, Vol. XVIII. (Tittman's Syno- 
nyms of the New Testament, Vol. H.) 

Southey's Cowper's Works, Vol. XIII. (Odyssey, 
Vol. I.) 

Eureka; a Romance, by the Author of ** Me- 
phistopheles in England," 3 vols. 

Distant Glimpses, or Astronomical Sketches, by 
T. B. Burton. 

The Wrongs of the Caffer Nation, by Justus. 

Ryland on the liarynx, 8vo. 

Transitiofi, l2mo. 

Hall's (Bishop) Peacemaker, d2mo. 

Simes's History of Mohammed and his Suc- 
cessors, I8mo. 

Scenes of Death, by John Thwaites, M.D., 1 8mo. 

Snowball's Introduction to Plane Trig6nometry, 
8vo. 

Cai-pcnter's School Speaker, new edit. 12mo. 

Shaw's Specimens of Ancient Furniture, 4to. 

Shaw's Specimens of Ancient Plate and Fur- 
niture, from the Colleges of Oxford, 4to. 

Robinson's Magistrate's Pocket-book, with addi- 
tions, by J. F. Archbold, cr. 8vo. 

Tidy's Selection of Fables, ]8mo. 

Mineralogy,- by R. Jamieson, (from the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica), cr. Bvo. 

The Popery of Oxford Confronted, Disavowed, 
and Repudiated, by P. Maurice, M.A. 

Select Lyrical Poems of the Germans, by W« 
Klauer-Klattowski, l2mo. 

Meditations on the History of Hezekiah, by A. 
Rochat, translated from the French, by Rev. W. 
Hare, 18mo. 

Haldane on the Romans, Vol. II. 

Jeannette Isabelle, by the Author of ''Black 
Gowns and Red Coats," 3 vols, post Bvo. 

Devotion; or the Man of Impulses, 3 voU. 
post 8vo. 

Twiss's Epitome of Niebuhr's History of Rome, 
Vol. II. 

Barlow on the Strength of Materials of Con- 
struction, Bvo. 

The Doctor, Vol. IV., post 8vo. 
. Bard well's Temples, Ancient and Modern, royal 
8vo., plates. 

Jones's Mortality, and other Poems, cr. 8vo. 

The Outcast ; a Poem, by J. L. Simcox, 12mo. 

The Young Christian's Sunday Lessons, fc. Bvo. 

The Bard, by Gray, with Illustrations by tbo 
Hon. Mrs. John Talbot, post Bvo. 

The Interrogator; or Universal Ancient His- 
tory, 12mo. 

Nouvelles Etudes Franqaises, par J. M. Belloiiy 
12mo. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

On the 29th ult., at Little Shardeloo8, Amer- 
sham, the lady of Colonel W. T. Drake, of a son. 
On the 28th ult., at Burahara Lodge, Sonaerset, 
the lady of £. Harwood, Esq., of a son. On the 
27th ult., at Whittingham Vicarage, Mrs. R. 
Goodenough, of a son. On the 27th ult, the 
lady of N. Undo, Esq , of a son. On the 25th 
ult., the lady of the Rev. G. Bingham, of Mel- 
comhe Bingham, Dorsetshire, of a son and heir. 
On the 17th ult, at Fi-ankfort, the Hon. Mrs. M. 
Dawson, of a daughter. On the 9th, the lady of 
E. Buller, Esq. M.P., of a son. On the lOth, in 
Upper Brook^street, the lady of E J. Dawkius, 
Esq., of a daughter. On the 12th, in Gloucester, 
place, Portman-square, the lady of J Kingston, 
Esq. , of a daughter. On the 1 1 th, in Cumberland- 
terrace, the kdy of T. Hankey, Esq., of a boy, 
Btill-bom. On the 12lh, in Chester-street, Bel- 
grave-sqaare, the lady of R. Doyne, jun. Esq., of 
a daughter. On the 11th, the kdy of Sir H. 
Lambert, of a daughter. On the 1 3th, in Wim- 
pole-street, Mrs. G. Young, of a daughter. On 
the 13th, in Guildford-street, Russel-square, the 
lady of Mr. Sergeant Andrews, of a daughter. 
On the 13 th, at Biighton, the Lady Jane Laurence 
Peel, of a daughter. On the 9th, at Warburton, 
the lady of G. B. Crohan, Esq., of a daughter. 
On the 11th, at ^Patteudale, the lady of W. 
Marshall, Esq. M.P., of a son. On the 14th, in 
Portland-place, theLady Oxmantown,of a daughter, 
still-bom. Lately, at Easton Lodge, the seat of 
Viscount Maynard, the Hon. Mrs. Capel, of a son« 
On the 4th, at Stermficld Rectory, the lady of the 
Rev. W. Money, of a daughter. On the 18th, at 
Harewood-house, Hanover-square, Lady Louisa 
Cavendish, of a daughter. On the 16th, in Wo- 
bum-square, Mrs. P. Phelps, of a daughter. On 
the 14th, at Ballindean-bouse, North Britain, the 
Hon. Mrs. Trotter, of a daughter. On the 16th, 
at Biggleswade, Mrs. J. N. Foster, of a son. On 
the 13th, at Southampton, the lady of the Rev. 
A. Howell, of twin sons. In December last, at 
Valparaiso, Mrs. H. Codd, of a son. On the 19 th, 
in Hill-street, the lady of Captain Nugent, Grenadier 
Guards, of a son. On the 15th, in Welbeck- 
sti-cet, the lady of A. Douglas, Esq. , of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 
On the 29th ult., at Greenwich Church, Mr. H. 
C. Litolff, to Elizabeth Mary, daughter of Mr. W. 
Ethcrington, of the Legacy Duty Office. On the 
30th ult., at St. Mary's, Stratford Bow, the Rev. 
J. Wix, M.A. of Easton Maudit, Northampton- 
shire, to Hannah, daughter of J. Gibson, Esq., of 
Tredegar-house, Bow. On the 29th ult, at 
Brighton, P. W. Mott, Esq., of Salvington Lodge, 
near Worthing, to Maria, widow of the late J. 
Pinku, Esq., of Oriental-pkce, Brighton. On the 



27th ult, at St. Mary's, Islington, J.'G. Ramsden, 
Esq., of Rye, Sussex, to Harriet, daughter of the 
late H. Garden, Esq.. of the Hon. E. I. Company's 
service. On the 30th ult., at Throwley Church, 
Captain Bridges, Royal Artillery, to Jemima Mar- 
garet, daughter and heiress of the late J. Smith, 
Esq., of Throwley. On the 29th ult., at Hel- 
lingly, the Rev. J. Oliere, Vicar of Hellingly, to 
Emma, daughter of A. P. Cumberbatch, Esq. 
On the 30th ult., at Miltoa, W. Lloyd Chandler, 
Esq., of Tewkesbury, to Elizabeth, sole relict of the 
lateH. G. Fkck, of Dufour's-place, Golden-square, 
Lately, E. Conroy, Esq., eldest son of Sir J. 
Conroy, to Lady Alicia Parsons, daughter of th© 
Earl of Rosse. On the 30th ult. , at the Cathedral, 
Canterbury, the Rev. H. Maunsell, rector of 
Drumbo, county of Down, to Louisa Anne, 
daughter of the Rev. G. P. Marriott, Prebendary 
of York, &c. On the 5th, at Cortachy Castle, 
the Hon. the Master of Arbathnott, boa of the 
Right Hon. the Viscount of Arbuthnott, to Lady 
Jane Graham Drummond Ogilvy, daughter of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Airiie. On the 13th, at 
Christ Church, Marylebone, G. H. J. Walford, 
Esq., of Maida-hill, to Miss Pkistot of Etchel- 
hampton, Wilts, daughter of the late J. Plaistow, 
Esq., of Chichester. On the 3 1st ult., at Titch- 
Eeld, J. B. Hepburn, Esq., son of the late Sir 
J. B. Hepburn, Bart., of Smeaton, to Margaret 
Sophia, daughter of A. F. W. Swiiitoo, Esq., of 
Warsash. On the &th, at Old Connell, county 
Kildare, the Hon. B. Wodehouse, CapUin of the 
8th Hussars, to Fanny, daughter of A. Holmes, 
Esq., Curragh, Kildare. 

DEATHS. 
On the 27th ult., at Fort Monckton, near €k>8- 
port, Anne, wife of Lieut P- M. M. Guy, 6th 
Fusileers. On the 23rd of Jan. 1837, at Holiart 
Town, Virginia, the wife of A. Stephen, Esq., Hia 
late Majesty's Attorney-General at Van Diemen's 
Land, and daughter of the late M. Consett, Esq., 
of Guildfoid-street On the 30th ult., in Notting- 
ham-place, St. Mar>-lebone, Mary, the widow of 
the late G. Cky. Esq., aged 81. On the 29th 
ult, R. B. Pctrie, Esq., of Riches-court, Lime- 
street, in the 49th year of his age. On the 27th 
ult.. Lady Carr, at the house of her son-in-law, 
the Rev. J. Adcney, Thorpe, Essex. On the 
27th ult., Henry, son of Mr. C. Stevens, of Ken- 
sington Gore. On the 26th ult., at Swindon, 
aged 87, Ann, relict of the late Reverend Edmund 
Gibson, grandson of the Right Rev. E. Gibson, 
formerly Bishop of London. On the 25th ult., 
at Poole, Dorsetshire, T. Bell, Esq., aged 82, and 
in the 50th of his medical practice in that place. 
On the 19th inst., in Grosvenor Street, Michael 
Barne, Esq., of Sotterley Park, in the county of 
Suffolk, aged 78. 
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By the courtesy of all times, ancient and 
modem, the reader is a. person to whom 
the most perfect deference is paid, and who 
is allowed upon all hands- to possess the 
most faultless judgment, and an inexhaust- 
ible store of information. He is also the 
most sensitive being in the world. The 
slightest and most delicate graces of poetry 
penetrate his soul, his imagination talis in 
at once all possible fantasies of invention, 
his resources in the wayof the passions are 
as boundless as if he -were the perfpct repre- 
sentative of HunMin Nature throughout itsT 
endless varieties, and he is susceptible, at 
a moment's notice, of any emotion which 
it may please the will of the everlasting 
tormenter of his species to invoke. The 
malleability of a Reader is not less sur- 
prising than Ms versatility. The author 
conjures hina into any shape he likes. He 
requires him, in a breath, to descend into 
the mysteries of an ethical pai-adox, or 
float upon a sun- beam of euphuism. '■ He 
melts him down in the crucible of love, or 
consigns him to a desert in a mono-mania^ 
cal plirensy. He draws tears from him at 
will, or convulses him with laughter. And 
the worst of it is, that, whether the author 
be intelligible or not, the reader is expected 
to comprehend him with equal facility, and 
to enter his mood with the same degree of 
promptitude, the same oneness of feeling, 
and the same fulness of sympathy. 

Gentle reader — intelligent reader— good 
reader — clear-headed reader — discerning 
reader — ^reader with your hands in your 
finny-flaps, and your round face bent 
earth-ward, with a gaze of contemplation 
worthy of a sturgeon-^since aH writers, 
from the time of the first Clerk of the 
Tables, whose inscriptions were made on 
the sunmiit of a mount in a high wind, to 
the days of Adam Chad wick, M.D., who 
€X)mposes a . poem with much about the 
same amount of fancy with which he would 
make up a prescription, since all writers 
have agreed to apostrophise you after their 
own &shion, each discovering in you the 
precise traits of his own idiosyncrasy, let 
us claim you for a brief interval, and, 
begging of you to accompany us in a va- 
grant flitting over a surface of tesselated 
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matter, we promise, when we have done 
with you, to set you down at your own 
door, arid leave you to he taken up again by 
Benjamin D'lsraeli, or Lady Blessington, 
or any one else who may assert the next 
right to run away with you. 
• HaVe -you ever clambered one of the 
forked points of the Bernese Alps? Do 
you remember the toil and strain of sinew 
and brain, the struggle with scraps of loose 
earth and stray brambles to keep your 
footing, the upward striviiig of the muscles, 
the tremor of the heart that came upon 
you as you tottered on the verge of a single 
fragment of stone, that shook under you, 
and threatened to precipitate you into the 
dismal and sightless depths below ? Do 
you remember, at' last, when you had 
scaled the heights, and stood exulting in a 
new atmosphere, with a vast landscape out- 
spread at your feet, obscured here and 
there by the clouds that seemed to roll like 
smoke at an immeasurable distance be- 
lieath? There w£is a mighty scene of 
human action — of nature in its wildest and 
most poetical development. Woods, lakes, 
villages, lonely chalets — the daring hunts- 
man clinging like a goat to a naked rock, 
and springing ov^r chasms which terrified 
manhood can hardly look upon without a 
shudder — ^sublime and eternal snows rising 
in the distance, like the barriers of another 
world — a swooping eagle cleaving the sun- 
light over your head, and then plunging 
with a scream into the abyss, where she is 
lost in the profound mist of the boiling 
vapours ; while the solemn winds, rushing 
round the precipices, and whistling into 
eddies, give an effect of awe to the 
whole, that must awaken, if a man have 
&n atom of imagination, some strange 
thoughts upon this world of ours. Look 
dov^n and away over the remote fields and 
forests, where many miles of country fade 
into the sky. You see, at one view, several 
republics, the frontier lines of kingdoms, 
the homes of industry, the cradle of armies, 
the ever-restless face of vegetation, the 
pomp and glory of man's skill, castles, 
columns, ships, temples, to^Tis, dwarfed, 
in all their minute magnificence, into 
mere specks of dust upon the surface of 
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that immense panorama. If then, ex- 
cellent Reader, you, from the apex of a 
rock, can see so much, and take in so wide 
a compass of objects, what must not the 
bird see, whose wings bear him into the 
bosom of the upper clouds^ and who soars 
at his own sweet will into the empyrean, 
scattering music as he flies upon the ears of 
the listening Pleiades! There! look at 
that adventurous creature, poised, liked a 
shooting star suddenly suspended midway 
in its course, with the bright sun-light 
burning on its wings, and gazing almost 
with an air of sentient earnestness upon 
this nether globe. Imagine the scene that 
is presented to the vision of that aerial 
thing — the multitudinous roofs, sliining 
like bits of glass — ^the woods, mere small 
spots of darkness — cities glittering like 
broken spars thrown into a heap— rivers 
winding through the fields, like threads— 
the distant ocean beaming with countless 
spangles, where the reflected rays sleep on 
the billows, whose agitated motion is invi- 
sible at so great a height — and mountains, 
whose ridges to us appear inaccessible, 
hardly distingmshable from the level mass 
with which they become blended in the 
remote vision. 

Well then — accommodating book-worm 
—so purpose we in these Papers, from time 
to time, to hang, as it were, in the midst 
of the chequered sky, and, glancing over 
the diversified land, note down such things 
as assume a form of interest — the motley 
—the graceful — ^the curious — ^the common- 
place, with its furtive moral infolded in its 
core, like the seed in the maturing blossom 
— heads and tails— circles and squares — 
peaks and flats — all sorts of earthly things 
Jthat vegetate in the sun. Do not be sur- 
prised, therefore, if we become thoroughly 
rhapsodical, and fly off at a tangent when- 
ever the whim seizes us, leaving, perhaps, a 
tale half-told, like the Cambuscan, or a 
poem splintered off near the point, or a 
face of radiant beauty with only a few 
features fairly painted in, consigning the 
rest to outline, and your own choice of 
tints and expression. Remember that we 
are passing all the while through a very 
uncertain medium, which is sometimes 
transparent with light and sometimes dim 
with fogs and vapours, sometimes hazy 
and sometimes suffused with a blinding 
glory of beams ; we cannot always see 
clearly, nor wholly, and must occasionally 
be content not to see at all. But that 



which we do see, even partially, will give 
us an excuse for fretting out our lines, for 
good or evil, with the peipetual desire 
before us to show the bright side when we 
can, with all its cordialities, its pleasant 
fancies, its hopes, and its gentle interces- 
sions for human frailty. 



We find in the newspapers a narrative, 
brief, but full of horrors, describing a tra- 
gical occurrence which recently took place 
in one of the crowded quarters of this 
overgrown metropolis. It appears that a 
poor artisan recently came into the unex- 
pected possession of a large sum of money, 
and in the reeling enjoyment of so much 
good fortune, he knew no better way of 
testifying his delight than by indulging to 
excess in deep potations. Day after day 
passed over, and the lucky inheritor of the 
wind-fidl became more and more up- 
roarious, and exhibited a bravery of drink 
which lifted him up into a state of inde- 
scribable ecstasy. His wife, nothing loth, 
partook with him in lus frantic revels, and, 
with proper conjugal sympathy, they fell 
into the same state of rapturous intoxica- 
tion. In such a condition of mind, all 
moral responsibility is blotted out; the 
ordinary .obligations and relations of life 
are shattered and dishevelled ; the outward 
world becomes like a merry-go-round; 
every thing is topsy-turvy in the brain ; 
there is no correcting principle to check 
the rapid, giddy outburst of the animal 
spirits; language loses its purpose, and 
words follow thickly in succession upon 
vacant images and broken perceptions ; the 
whole is a confused and tumultuous whirl, 
in which the senses are shaken out, and 
nothing is left behind but the blank fan- 
tasies of idiotcy. From this dismal chaos 
nothing but chaos can come, there being no 
fine intellect to act upon it, and organise it 
into good. The wretched man and his 
wife, debased into savage wildness, lacked 
but slight cause to wreak upon each other 
the terrible passions that are conjured up 
by such fierce excitement. A word — a 
look — a straw is enough to convert the 
man into a demon. Some trifling alterca- 
tion arises between them — some suspicion, 
bom of stupor, and brooding like death 
over its victim — ^then follows an accusation, 
based upon a breath, having neither sub- 
stance nor form, but all-suflicicnt to make 
a vent for the escape of the deadliest rage. 
The devil within demands some satisfac 
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tion ; il leaps like fire in the veins ; it gives 
superhuman strength to the arm ; it glares 
in the eyes, dances on the quiveiing lips ; 
it knows not where to strike, nor whom, 
nor why ; but, like the perfect monsters 
tliat we have read of in our youth, who 
sup upon hlood, and must have its san> 
guinary supplies wherever they may be 
found, it cries aloud for sacrilege. It is 
found in a crossing thought that flashes, with 
the speed of lightning, over the disturbed 
firmament. He hardly waits to hear her 
reply, which is aggravating and beside the 
purpose. They are hoth in the same 
insane fiiry of speech and wrath, neither 
knowing why the bond of God's holy peace 
wliich united them into one should be thus 
spumed and desecrated. 'J'he rude power 
of muscle, that gives to man the vile ad- 
vantage over his helpmate, is not forgotten 
in this transient and unholy struggle of two 
degraded spirits. He fells her to the earth 
— the iron has penetrated her flesh — she 
tumbles to the ground, blurred with the 
gushing blood, darkened, stupified, uncon- 
scious, and like a dead mass of clay — and 
he rushes out into the streets, in the open 
day-light, foaming with exulting frenzy, to 
proclaim to the world that he has mur- 
dered his wife ! The maniac is seized, and 
conveyed to a police office, where, to calm 
his frightful passions, he is plunged into a 
cell, in which another culprit is also im- 
prisoned. There a dreadful silence super- 
venes upon his infuriate shrieks — a crowd 
of incoherent images rush upon him — ^he is 
steeped in appalling agony, but his voice 
never issues even in a moan — his fellow- 
prisoner watches ; but there is not a sound 
to be heard, not a stir, nor motion — and, in 
the dead of the night, amidst the profound 
gloom and stillness, the murderer disen- 
tangles a slight string from some part of 
his dress, and, tightening it round his 
throat, dies by his own hand, without 
uttering a single cry ! When morning 
comes, the officers visit tlie cell ; there 
they find the living man asleep by the side 
of the dead one, whose livid face discovers 
the dreadful resolution, the revolting 
means, by which the drunken suicide 
forced himself, w^ith his great sin fresh 
upon him, into the presence of the Divine 
Judge ! 

Such occurrences as this, which are by 
no means unfrequent in England, bear sad 
witness to the degraded state of morals 
of the lowet orders. It is said that the 



extension of the advantages of education 
would go a considerable way towards cor- 
recting the evil. We are deeply impressed 
with the advantages of education. Know- 
ledge is power, says that pithy axiom, 
which, while it is yet fresh, has, by the 
universality of its adoption, assumed the 
weight of antiquity; but the saw leaves 
out one important element in the conside- 
ration of the subject — that it is the proper 
use of knowledge, and not knowledge itself, 
which constitutes the beneficial results of 
instruction. We hold that every thinking 
being is as much entitled to the blessings of 
education, as he is to nutriment or lodging 
under the Poor Law Act. The rights of 
the man do not end in a provision for his 
body ; he has as just a lien on the score of 
his mind, his immortal part, by the due 
culture of which the whole of his life is 
coloured for evil or for good. But, while 
we assert this principle to be immutable, 
and would even desire to see it carried into 
efibct, by the establishment in England of 
a minister of public instruction, we insist, 
at the same time, upon the imperative 
necessity of spreading the field of education 
over a wider course than mere book-know- 
ledge, which, alone, is likely to mislead 
those whose means of cultivating their 
studies farther than the mere surface of 
things are scanty and improbable. The 
education of good-habits is the true found- 
ation, the only sure and durable basis of a 
national system for the working classes. 
A clear sense of the obligations of their 
position, of what they owe to themselves, 
to each other, and to society at large ; of 
the value of order and a watchful regard 
for the laws ; and of all the duties, which, 
as citizens, subjects, husbands, fathers, and 
sons, devolve upon them, are infinitely more 
essential to their own happiness, respecta- 
bility, and welfare, and the general good 
of the whole community, than all the 
knowledge which, in the common way, 
they can pick up from such books as their 
very limited leisure will permit them to 
to dwell upon. In Scotland and Ireland 
we have remarkable illustrations of the 
two systems. In Scotland the peasantry 
are, for the greater part, utterly ignorant 
of the art of reading ; they know nothing 
about letters; history is to them a tra- 
dition ; so is poetry, so is romance, and so 
are most of the subjects to which books 
are dedicated. But they are well instructed 
in the rules of life, in strict dealings, and 
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religious conduct. In Ireland, on the 
other hand, almost all the peasanti-y, ex- 
cept in the very depths of the western and 
southern provinces, where the English 
language is hardly known, are not only 
able to read with fluency, but extrava- 
gantly fond of reading. Mr. Moore, in his 
life of Captain Rock, gives a catalogue of 
the Irish peasant's library, in which we 
find such works as the Memoirs of Moll 
Flaggon, of Freney the Robber, and the 
History of the Irish Rogues and Rapparees. 
With books of this desciiption to gratify 
his passion for literary enquiry, it is not 
very surprismg tliat the Irish peasant 
should become rather an ungovernable de- 
scription of person ; especially as the ex- 
citement produced by such a course of 
vagrant reading is not subdued by any 
moral restraints whatever. He is com- 
pletely independent of all principles of 
action. He has received the education of 
letters, and not the education of good 
habits. The consequence is, that while the 
Scotch peasant is moral in his life, and as 
ignorant of books as he is comparatively 
innocent of crime, the Irish peasant prose- 
cutes a lawless career, destructive to social 
tranquillity, and fatal to himself, which is 
only sharpened into more injurious excesses 
by that pernicious modicum of knowledge 
which his scholarship enables him to ac- 
quire. The true system, therefore, of 
national instniction would seem to be that 
which combines the features of both, which 
instructs the peasant in those parts of 
learning that are most likely to be available 
to him in his state, and, at the same time, 
enforces upon his attention those salutary, 
practical rules that will help to make him, 
not merely wise, but useful and moraUy 
influential in his generation. 



" A new Comedy, by R. B. Buckstone, 
Esq." is announced in the bills of the 
Haymarket Theatre. We see no reason 
why Mr. Buckstone should not announce 
himself esquire, as well as any body else. 
Every man his own esquire. Whosoever 
chooseth to call himself esquire, there is no 
impediment thereto. The consent of man- 
kind is hardly necessary to a matter so ex- 
clusively personal ; and even if the world 
refuses to make an esquire of retiring merit, 
it can esquire itself. But the author has 
advantages in the way of publishing his 
honours which are out of the reach of the 
commonalty. An author esquires his title- 



page, and perhaps, in that fact, finds half 
the glory of lus renown. By and by no 
man shall dii^rt himself in a loose voca- 
tion, without the extrinsic satisfaction of • 
being esquired to his heart's content. Your 
actors are esquires par excellence^ because 
above all other of her Majesty's subjects, 
they are the least clogged by any of those 
difliculties of position upon which it is 
possible to raise a question of rank. The 
more indefinite a man's condition is, the 
less can his right to esquire be disputed. 
There is nothing in his calling to seize 
upon — he is soaped, and he slips through 
your fingere. Acting upon this hint, we 
may expect such a play-bill as the follow- 
ing. 

This Evening will be Performed the Comical 
Burletta of 

B0MBAS7ES FURIOSO. 

Artaxomines - - - - John Reeve, Esq. 

General BorabasteK - - R. B. Buckstone. Esq. 

Rigdum FunidoB - - - S. Vale, Esq. 

Distaffina ..... Lady Humby. 

Of course as the gentlemen are to be 
advanced one degree, the ladies must also 
be promoted ; and we would also suggest 
that gentlemen who, like Mr. Buckstone, 
are authors as well as actors, and have, 
therefore, a twofold claim upon distinction, 
should be thus set forth. 

General Bom hastes . - R. B. Buckstone, Esq., Esq. 

As we say XX ale, to denote the extra 
qualities of the beverage. 

Life is a strange stage, my masters. Some 
men are bom esquires — others liave esquire 
thrust upon them. Some men are neither 
born esquires, nor created esquires; but 
acliieve the esquire upon great occasions. 
The world would be instructed by an in- 
vestigation into the rationale of the matter. 
Heraldry has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion, for its honors have fallen into disue- 
tude, and we are no more regulated by its 
provisions in our distribution of social dis- 
tinctions, than we are governed in our 
courts of law by the decisions of the Saxon 
institutes. What constitutes a man an 
esquire in these days? Not his title in 
lands or money, of a truth ; not the anti- 
quity of his family, nor any inheritance of 
station. What disqualifies a man in these 
days from being an esquire ? Mot his want 
of land or money, nor of family connec- 
tions, nor of the appliances for ascending 
the ladder of ambition. The whole differ- 
ence b in position ; the accident that beg- 
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gars a man, makes him an esquire if it 
expel him irom plebeian occupations ; y/hiie 
the wealthiest trader, who could purchase 
up the fee simple of all the genius and un> 
occupied dignity in the land, is disentitled 
to that enviable consideration. Be as poor 
as the rat that starves, in confonnity with 
the proverb, amidst the monuments of an 
old church, ranging through its marble 
solitudes like a wolf in search of food — 
be threadbare, and worn to the bone — ^pro- 
vided only that you compromise not the 
pauper purity of your estate, by admixture 
or communion with sordid and low- 
thoughted traffic — and you are the model 
of an esquire ; and all the more an esquire 
because it is to be presumed that in such 
circumstances your blood is unusually sen- 
sitive to the least omission of these 
evanescent tokens of respect, the neglect of 
which might be mistaken for a desire to 
remind you of the somewhat awkward 
condition of 3''our resources. Pride and 
poverty, they say, are co-existences: and 
in proportion as funds sink, men generally 
rise in their own estimation in the nervous 
fear of being under-rated by others. A 
rich man can afford to dispense with empty 
testaments of honour, which are often played 
off through his vanity upon his purse, and 
cost him so large a price that if he have 
any sense he will not be over impatient of 
ordinary fonns. The poor man has nothing 
else left. It is the consolation of his wintiy 
life : it flatters his misery to be regarded 
with a larger measure of the mere pagean- 
try of language than his neighbour who 
thrives upon his warehouse : it is a sort of 
feudal compensation to him in an age of 
barbarous utility. The gentleman in rags 
is esquire in effigy. But he who subsists 
upon barter, who is redolent of ledgers, and 
looks as if he were " well to do in the 
world," is disfranchised of such rights. He 
is beyond the reach of the charmed clarion, 
which strikes no valour into his veins, and 
salutes not his ears with blasts of glory. 
He has no place in the pomp of life's pro- 
cession of gilded baubles ; and must stand 
in the mire to gaze upon the strange troop 
of withered insignia, as it moves languidly, 
but ostentatiously, before him. How the 
esquire twitches his beard in the presence 
of the man of commerce : and when he 
borrows money from him, he does it with 
an air as though he were conferring a 
favour. Then the csquu-e fights duels — ^it 
is the privilege of his order to be offended 



on slight occasions, and to seek satisfaction 
of the wrong at the peril of life, which 
would be insupportable without the right of 
revenge for all grievances real and imagi- 
nary. But the functionary of the counting- 
house has no honourable differences to set- 
tle — no wrongs of dignity to avenge. He 
is precluded from the gratification of fancy- 
ing himself insulted, where insult there is 
none ; and is compelled when he quarrels 
to submit the case to a magistrate, or fight 
it out with the first weapons that come to 
hand. Momentous are these distinctions : 
and, although the essentials out of which 
they are built are as perishable as snapped 
flowers, nevertheless, their influence, like 
the distilled fragrance, survives with mira- 
culous tenacity. 



Nothing can be more preposterous than 
the vice of fine writing, which prevails to 
such an extravagant excess in the news- 
papers. The authors of sentimental para- 
graphs possess the curious tact of drawing 
in the most pompous language on the most 
trifling occasions, — of decking the wi'en in 
the plumage of the peacock. Yet the im- 
propriety is not always visible to the people 
whose morning delight consists in the broad 
sheet. They take it all for granted : the 
finery is acceptable on its own account, no 
matter how irrelevant it may be, how in- 
appropriate, or how much out of season 
with the matter. The Court of tlie young 
queen affords a fertile topic for this descrip- 
tion of grandiloquence. The Marchioness of 
Lansdowne is said to have been affected to 
tears by various passages in certain ad- 
dresses which were read to the queen ; and 
her Majesty's emotions in the House of 
Loi-ds were described by the palpitations of 
her diamond stomacher, which, according^ 
to the reporters, heaved glitteringlylike 
the tips of the billows of the sea, when the 
evening sun casts its rays upon the surface. 
By the use of such images as these, and 
by delineating simple things in language 
at once bombastical and artificial, that 
which is natural in itself becomes absurd 
and ludici'ous, and whatever happens to be 
really touching in the actual circumstance, 
is turned into ridicule by the very means 
that are employed to extract its pathos. 
Whoever thinks that this style of verbal 
grandeur is born of the exuberance of the 
imagination is mistaken. It is only where 
the imagination is of the lowest order — 
wire-drawn and feeble — that such expe- 
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dients are resorted to : and in the majority 
of instances they are mere shifts to conceal 
the atter ahsence of the imaginative &culty, 
whose office is to heighten the effect of the 
descriptions, but not to falsify it. The 
newspaper reporters seem to be of o]>inion, 
that the one paramount quality of dignity 
in such matters is attained by a process of 
magnifying small things into laige — by 
elevating the mean into importance — by 
surrounding the pauper thought with regal 
state. But this is surely a grievous error. 
The noblest epithets cannot give grace and 
pomp to a petty image ; but, on the oon> 
trary, they assist, by the innate force of 
the comparison they exhibit between the 
attenuated body and the load of gems and 
rich draperies thus thrown over it, to expose 
an incongruity that makes the skeleton 
look still more meagre. The true skill is 
in the choice of fitting words : when the 
description goes beyond the measure of the 
probable, it ofiends the judgment. The 
application of gorgeous phrases to common- 
place topics, has no other effect than that 
of making them contemptible. It is one of 
the ways of being satirical. The Duke of 
Buckingham in the Rehearsal, and Sheridan 
in the Critic, have bequeathed us specimens 
of thb mode of achieving the pseudo-sub- 
lime that may be perused with advantage. 



Jn the last number of the Quarterly 
Review, a critic who undertakes to be very 
severe upon the 2nd edition of Mr. Moxon s 
Sonnets, entertains the public with some 
opinions upon the construction of the son- 
net, which, if they be not very remarkable 
for their originality, have at least the merit 
of being singularly foolish. He says, as 
Dr. Johnson said before him, that the son- 
net is not adapted to our language, and that 
the limitations which it puts upon expres- 
sion are such as to prevent the possibility 
of accomplishing within so narrow a com- 
pass anything worthy of the name of poetry. 
This is rather a bold assertion, considering 
what has been done in proof of the capabi- 
lities of the sonnet by Shakspearc, Milton, 
and Wordsworth. But we may venture to 
ask. Why is it that the sonnet is not adapted 
to our language 1 The mere vulgar and 
vague notion that our language is intracta- 
ble and crude, we set aside ; for we pre- 
sume that the dramas of the age of Eliza- 
beth — ^in which all conceivable modifica- 
tions of human passion are delineated with 
surpassing truth — the muacal numbers of 



Pope, the sonorous and richly-freighted 
bbmk verse of Milton, the fantastic varie- 
ties of Butler, Dra^^n, and Skelton ; and 
the lyrics, and pastorals, and satires that 
abound in English metre, even from the 
ninth century to the present day, must be 
admitted as conclusive evidence of the flexi- 
bility and resources of a language which is 
richer in the literature of poetry than any 
other language of modem Europe. But it 
is said that it does not aflford a sufficient 
stock of analogous terminations to preserve 
the frequent recuirenoe of rc-duplicated 
rhymes from becoming monotonous and 
wearisome. This is the most popular aCiid 
flippant — ^and, at the same time, the least 
tenable — of all the objections that have 
been brought against it. If it were urged 
that the English language was deficient in 
these expressive types of graduated mean- 
ings that enable the poet to depict, with 
extreme delicacy, the minutest shades of 
thought and feeling, the force of the cri- 
ticism could not be denied ; but while we 
have the Spenserian stan2a of the Faery 
Queen, the .playful and endless surprises 
of Don Juan, not to speak of the caprices 
of the Hudibras, of Swift*s small poems, 
and of Walcot*8 odes, we may fairly claim 
the power of creating any forms of poetry 
to which the invention of the poet may 
chance to direct him. Have we not per- 
fect examples of the ottava rima in Eng- 
lish ? Have we not Tasso himself ^ done 
into English," word for word and line for 
line ? It is not because many writers have 
failed in the attempt to infuse power into 
a difficult shape of verse, that therefore it 
is unsuited to the genius of our language, 
which said genius of our language is, after 
all, a figure of speech that is very often 
abused in its application by ignorant and 
presumptuous critics. The genius of our 
language is no more averse to a sonnet 
than it is to the quatrain ; and if the ob- 
jection be really worth anything, it will 
apply with equal propriety to every descrip^ 
tion of verse that enforces the necessity of 
rhyme. If we cannot find three or four 
harmonies of sound, without inflicting tor- 
ture upon the sense, the chances are very 
much against the profitable employment of 
rhyme at all ; and we should consequently 
be led, by imperceptible but inevitable de- 
grees, to abandon it altogether. We sus- 
pect, however, that the facilities are too 
tempting to be given up at the dictum of 
abstract criticism, and that we shall never 
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be at a loss for poets who will demonstrate 
them beyond the reach of cavil. But the 
objection to the sonnet is of another kmd. 
It is assumed that the arbitrary construc- 
tion of the stanza must always be a hin- 
drance to the development of any great 
poetical effort. This argument is of the 
same sort of value as an argument against a 
tub for not being a wheelbarrow. If it be 
meant that a poet could not, withm the 
limits of a sonnet, develope as much power 
as he might ia a poem of larger extent, — it 
is true. Nobody can deny that Milton 
could not have expressed the substance of 
L* Allegro within Uie boimds of a sonnet ; 
but then it ought not to be forgotten that 
we should not apply to one form of compo- 
sition those tests that are applicable only to 
another : that we ought not to expect from 
a tulip the fragrance of a rose, nor require 
an Italian greyhound to exhibit the paces 
of a blood-horse. The sonnet is regulated 
by certain laws, and subjected to certain 
conditions ; if it fulfil those laws and condi- 
tions, that is all that can or ought to be 
demanded. That it is arbitrary in its con- 
struction, must be acknowledged ; but of 
what weight is an objection which may be 
brought against eveiy form of verse that 
ever was written ? is not every metrical 
production arbitrary in its construction? 
Are not the heroic couplet, the octo-sylla- 
bic, the quatrain, arbitrary in their con- 
struction? The brevity of the soimet is 



surely not an objection, since that consti- 
tutes the main difficulty, the conquest over 
which brings out that exquisite beauty 
which cannot be attained in any other form 
of poetry whatever. The expression of a 
single thought, with all Its natural acces- 
sories — the unity of the sonnet, the indis- 
pensable purity in the choice of words, the 
extreme fitness of the images, and the in- 
ward accuracy with which every part of 
it must be framed, so as to conduct it with 
appropriate and increasing interest to the 
close — inspire the stanza with a charm 
w^hich we look for in vain in these more 
elaborate and less responsible poems that 
are left open to the will of the poet. That, 
in fact, which is taken to be the grand 
defect of the sonnet, constitutes its para- 
mount merit. The texture of the expres- 
aion must be so perfect, that not a single 
thread be deficient or overlaid ; and it is 
because it makes such an inexorable requi- 
sition upon the skill of the poet that so very 
few writers in our own, or in any other lan- 
guage, have accomplished excellence in this 
stanza* Some of the Italian writers, whose 
language is much more pliant than the 
English, expended three months in their 
labours upon a single sonnet: which we 
mention, not because we think their time 
w£is well bestowed, but as a proof of their 
sense of the merits of that description of 
verse which the critic in the Quarterly 
treats with such complacent contempt. 



THE FLAMBOROUGH ELECTION. 



It is very prolmble that the small towH 
of Flamborough was never* thrown into a 
state of more intense excitement, than it 
laboured under when it became generally 
known that the writ had arrived, calling 
upon the independent electors to exercise 
their undoubted privilege of electing a bur- 
gess to represent them in the ensuing Par- 
liament. 

This excitement, however, was not caused 
by any novelty that appertained to the ap- 
proaching struggle, there having been 
within the last six years (in spite, or in 
consequence, we know not which, of the 
Septennial Act) no less than three general 
elections ; but, on the present occasion, the 
contest was expected to be a severe one, 
and the incOi-ruptible and patriotic voters 
were naturally interested, if not in its re- 



sult, at least m its progress ; during which 
an imceasing and gratuitous flow of the 
national beverage was expected to take 
place. 

When we have said that the contest was 
L'kely to prove severe, it might be consi- 
dered almost supeifluous to state that the 
two parties in the town were pietty equally 
balanced ; only that, at the eleventh hour, 
a third candidate started, who was not of 
that opinion. But it was speedily decided 
on all hands that Mr. Otter stood no chance, 
that gentleman being, like his namesake, 
neither fish nor flesh, a man of half-and- 
half amphibious principles ; denounced by 
the Radicals as a rank Tory, and by the 
Conservatives stigmatized as an ultra- Whig. 

And now, yards of ribbon were bought, 
of the respective colours of the candidates^ 
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sufficient to have encompassed the town of 
Flamborough ; immense quantities of silk 
were converted into flags and banners, and 
every mouth was full, except during meals, 
with '* Hoggins and Liberty," — " Mince 
and the Constitution,*' — " Otter and Inde- 
pendence." 

There was not a blank two-feet-square 
piece of brick- work in the whole place ; 
nay, there was not a wall that had not been 
stuck over twenty times by. the several 
addresses of the candidates ; the rival bill- 
stickers having been inflamed by that 
zealous, but unworthy party spirit, which 
too often prompts men to render nugatory ' 
the honest and persevering labours of others. 
A compromise was, however, at length ef- 
fected, by virtue of which each of the three 
gentlemen was permitted fairly and equally, 
in all parts of the town, to put it to the 
feelings, to submit it to the judgment^ and 
to appeal to the reason of the electors. 

We can have no doubt that the perusal 
of these several documents was most edify- 
ing to the inhabitants of Flamborough. 
Hoggins strongly exhorted the constituents 
to apply the axe to the root of corruption, 
and to silence for ever the crying evils 
which it seemed had been weeping and 
waiHng during the last hundred years of 
tyrannical oppression : Mince earnestly in- 
voked them to rally round the throne ; — 
whilst Otter wished them very much to 
furnish him with an opportunity of redress- 
ing known grievances, and of dealing with 
proved abuses. All three, however, were 
agreed upon this — ^that the congregated eyes 
of the united kingdom were immoveably 
fixed upon Flamborough ; and all announced 
the singular truth, that if the electors would 
for once in their lives consent to be unani- 
mous, and give " a long pull, a strong puU, 
and a pull altogether," the victory was cer- 
tain. 

But, however true it might have been, 
and perhaps was, that the gaze of Great 
Britain was directed towards the enlight- 
ened constituency of Flamborough upon this 
eventful occasion, the voters of that place 
appeared little disposed to return that gaze ; 
their eyes being better employed in ob- 
serving the proceedings and watching the 
tactics — or as Bob Major, the head bell-ringer 
of the town, was pleased to express himself, 
the tic-tacs — of the two great and influen- 
tial leaders of the rival factions, to whom 
the candidates themselves were altogether 
of secondary consideration. 



Mr. Blare, the popular advocate of liberal 
principles in all parts of the world, habita- 
ble or otherwise, was a brazier in the High 
Street, and had, we regret to say, hardly 
met with that degree of success in life which, 
perhaps, he deserved, and, it may be, he 
had a right to expect. It is possible also^ 
although of course we cannot vouch for the 
fact — ^that this circumstance had in some 
measure influenced him in the adoption of 
his political opinions ; it being almost self- 
evident— at least it was to Blare — ^that the 
government of the day has it in its power 
either to retard or to facilitate the sale of 
copper tea - kettles, brass - candlesticks, 
lackered ooal-skuttles, and indeed of all 
other descriptions of hardware whatsoever 
and wheresoever. Mr. Blare, then — whether 
soured by disappointment, or excited by a 
pure love of his country, it is of small im- 
portance to enquire — ^was decidedly for 
changes in all departments of the state. 
He thought the national debt a ninculm^, 
and wanted to sponge it out forthwith ; it 
was his opinion that the pension list would 
soon be worse than the debt, if the people 
didn*t mind their eye — ^he wanted every 
man in the country to have a voice, and, 
therefore, advocated the ballot — he was for 
annual as well as triennial parliaments, and 
for household in addition to universal suf- 
frage. 

Mr. Perk, the glover, on the contrary, 
was a gentleman who had met with the 
most flattering success in life, and who ac- 
cordingly, for many years, had been strongly 
in favour of " things as they are," until the 
change of ministry had compelled him to 
propose an amendment to himself to the 
following effect: — ^that the word 'were' 
be substituted for the word ' are/ He was 
infinitely attached to the constitution, 
although he did not know precisely what it 
was ; and was a great enemy to innovation, 
although he could not exactly tell where- 
fore. He felt the highest respect for the 
wisdom of our ancestors, which shewed a 
laudable disinterestedness, since they had 
not condescended to leave him any of it, 
and was determined, he frequently avowed, 
to follow the path of the hereditary butt- 
walks. 

One circumstance, or accident, perhaps 
contributed to the maintenance and stability 
of Mr. Perk's principles. He was a very 
gentlemanly looking man, an advantage iu 
which Blare was signally deficient. He 
had an aristocratical air, and his manners 
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corresponded with it. But thei*e was a 
drawback, certainly, to Mr. Perk's perfect 
fielf-complaoency. He had two sons at this 
time, of an age to get their own living, 
whom he did not know what to do with. 
His own party had, it must be confessed, 
rather ungratefully overlooked his claims ; 
but probably they considered him too dis- 
interested a politician, too devoted to the 
cause, to accept any favours at their hands. 
And yet Perk sometimes thought they 
might at least have offered ; but '^ it was of 
no consequence ;" '^ he could do without 
them;" *' virtue must be its own reward 
in these times." But the thought would 
occasionally occur, nevertheless. 

These two great men, Blare and Perk, 
cannot be supposed to have remained idle 
at the meetings preliminary to the election. 
The ' Three Pigeons ' was in the pay, and 
committed to the cause of Hoggins, the 
liberal ; the ' Rising Sun ' was under the 
financial influence, and devoted to the in- 
terest, of the conservative Mince. 

At the Three Pigeons did Blare impart a 
novelty to his old and almost worn out 
topics perfectly enchanting. Here did he 
launch his awful prophecies, here rolled 
the thunders of his eloquence, and flashed 
his oratorical lightnings. In a word, two 
nights previous to the election, his auditory 
returned each to his own house intoxicated 
with party zeal; whilst he himself went 
home rather fuddled with three glasses of 
brandy and water. On that same evening, 
at the Rising Bun, Perk being called to the 
chair, insinuatingly suggested, and blandly 
set forth, those glorious principles of our 
constitution which he had so often before 
propounded to the meeting. He implored 
jthem to stick to, and to hold fast by those 
principles; and sticking to, and holding 
fast by. Barlow the grocer, Mr. Perk was 
led away in a state of effervescent patriotism, 
which two bottles of sherry had certainly 
not contributed to lessen. 
. As for the proceedings of the vile and 
contemptible clique^ who interested them- 
selves about the return of Otter, it is not 
our business to record them. The two par- 
ties of Hoggins and Mince were of the 
same opinion, namely, that it was a hole- 
and-corner meeting ; and so it might have 
been, for aught we know to the contrary. 

On the morning before the grand battle 
was to take place, Mr. Blare was standing 
at his shop-door with all that independence 
of attitude and manner, which so well be- 
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comes, and which is indeed so charac- 
teristic of, the free-bom Briton. It was 
with a feeling almost of disgust that ho 
observed Messrs. Carney and Duck, the 
agents for the base Tory, Mince, coming 
down the street. That sentiment, however, 
soon gave way to one of surprise, when he 
perceived them cross over the way, and 
walk towards him, evidently with the in- 
tention of agitating a conversation. He 
relaxed not a jot of his sturdy dignity, as 
they approached. 

*' Good morning, Mr. Blare," said Car- 
ney, with a most pleasing smile, and he 
bowed profoundly. Mr. Duck also contri- 
buted a respectful obeisance. 

" It's no use your coming to me," cried 
Blare, shaking bds head; "my principles 
are too well known in this place, I can tell 
you : I'm not to be caught." 

" My dear Sir," returned Carney, " a 
gentleman of your excellent sense, a man 
of your acknowledged and great talents is 
not to be caught ; my colleague and myself 
are well assured of that." 

" Assured of that," repeated Duck. 

" But, Sir," continued the other, " a little 
conversation respecting the election can do 
us no harm at all events : let us try if we 
cannot understand each other." 

" Well, well," said Blare, somewhat 
mollified by the compliment so disinterest- 
edly paid to him, or rather extorted, as it 
must have been from the adverse party; 
" well, that can do no haim to be sure : 
walk in. Mrs. Blare, mind the shop while 
I talk to these gentlemen ;" and he led the 
way to his back parlour. 

Never hadCamey, and his attendant echo. 
Duck, a more obstinate political debate 
than was carried on in this back parlour. 
In vain did Carney prove, as clearly as the 
sun at noon-day, that there was no essen- 
tial difference between the opinions of 
Mince, and those professed and so manfully 
advocated by Blare ; in vain did he attempt 
to shew that honest men of both parties, in 
times like these, should mei^ge all minor 
points, and coalesce for the common good- 
Blare was deaf to his arguments, blind to 
his reasons, and dumb to his enti'eaties, or 
appeared to be so ; which at the time 
was pretty much the same thing. But 
Carney was not a man easily " choked off," 
as Blare afterwards, and in these words, 
acknowledged. 

" Well, but my dear good Sir," said Car- 
ney, suddenly, with animation; "what. 
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permit me to ask, has your own party erer 
done for you T 

" Why, not much, certainly," said Blare, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

*' Ah ! just like em," cried Carney, toss- 
ing his nose into the air. 

*' Just like 'em," coincided Duck. 

*' Do not be offended with me, Mr. Blare," 
said Carney, '^ when I tell you that it is part 
and parcel of the treatment you must ex- 
pect from these liberals, as they falsely 
call themselves. That a man like you — 
I'm astonished — forgive me — " 

" I 'want nothing from them," exclaimed 
Blare, with a kind of savage patriotism. 

" Yes, yes ; but they want something 
of you^ Mr. Blare. Your landlord has not 
reduced your rent in these hard times, 111 
warrant ? " 

*' What of that % " enquired the brazier. 

*' He is a liberal, I believe," said Carney, 
coolly. 

Blare sat absorbed in moody silence. 

" I'll tell you what, Sir," said Carney at 
length, ^' Mr. Mince respects you — admires 
your talents, deplores your non-success in 
business. He is your ground landlord ; — 
your lease will expire at Christmas — ^the 
premises revert to him. Your rent is 
heavy. What if the house were your own? 
I am authorised by Mr. Mince to say, that 
it shall be if " 

Here Blare arose suddenly, and, proceed- 
ing to the door, ascertained that it was fiast 
closed, and then, through the little glass- 
windows, minutely inspected the proceed- 
ings of his wife in the shop. 

*' WTiat did you say, Mr. Carney ? " said 
he, returning; but the remainder of the 
conversation was carried on in a remarkably 
low tone of voice on both sides. 

In about half an hour, however, Messrs. 
Carney and Duck issued ^m Blare's house, 
evidently in high spirits ; and as they pro- 
ceeded up the street, it was observed that 
they put their faces under each other's hats 
in a veiy confidential manner. 

But if Messrs. Carney and Duck were 
exercising this praiseworthy diligence on 
behalf of their candidate, the conservative 
Mr. Mince, not less laudably active were 
Messrs. Mobbitt and Ragg to advance the 
interests of Mr. Hoggms the liberal. These 
gentlemen took an early opportunity, on the 
same morning, of waiting upon Mr. Perk. 
That gentleman received them very politely, 
as, indeed, he made a point of doing with 
all his Majesty's subjects : Mr. Perk being 



perfectly aware that, as a matter of business^ 
it was well to be literally hand-in-glove 
with everybody : Liberals having as deci- 
dedly a pair of hands as the best Tory that 
ever wore Woodstock, kid, Berlin^ AngoRi^ 
or worsted. 

But if Messrs. Carney and Duck had a 
severe argumentative wrestling match with 
Blare, no less vigorous, although less violent, 
was the colloquial bout that took place 
between Perk and Messrs. Mobbitt and 
Ragg. He would not budge an inch, nor 
could they, as it appeared, make him. It 
was to no purpose that they spoke of the 
spirit of the times, of ancient prejudices, 
of old fashioned notions ; Perk, inflexible 
patriot, would not, or did not, or did not 
appear, to give way. Messrs. Mobbitt and 
Ragg felt it was now high time to play 
their last card, and to do so with spirit. 

" Those are two fine lads of yours,'* re- 
marked Mobbitt, directing the attention of 
the fiither to a brace of Perklings in the 
garden, one of whom was occupied in 
digging a large hole, and the other in 
filling one up. 

'^ Yes, good lads, or rather young men," 
said Perk complacently. 

** Remarkably fine lads," repeated Mob- 
bitt, in seeming r^ection. 

'^ My dear Sir, you are quite mistaken, 
I assure you, if you suppose that we are 
indifferent to the welfare or the future 
progress of the rising generation : you are, 
indeed." 

*' I never said so," cried Perk, with 
some interest. 

" Nay, but, pardon me," returned Mob- 
bitt, '^you intimated as much just now, 
when you remarked— don t you remember? 
Now, Mr. Hoggins is particularly anxious 
to provide for young men like yours, in->- 
telligent, well-principled youths." 

" Aye," exclaimed Perk, " is he ? " 

*' You don t know him," continued Mob- 
bitt, with a smile of pity, "you don't 
know the good that resides Aere, in Mr. 
Hoggins's bosom," and the speaker smote 
his heart with his hand. " Why, Sir, you 
can't conceive the influence of that man 
with the present ministers. A place in the 
excise, or a situation in the custom-house, 
he can always command: and for you, I 
am sure — indeed, he has empowered me to 
say " 

*'Will you do me the fifcvour to walk 
into the garden, and see the youths?" ex* 
claimed Perk, " let me show you the way ." 
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*' With pleasure," said Mobbitt; and the 
two gentlemen, followed by their host, 
entered the garden. Here, having bestowed 
a due sliare of praise upon the mental 
qualifications of the lads, Messrs. Mobbitt 
and Ragg entered into a long colloquy with 
Mr. Perk, and at length departed from the 
house with feces of hilarity that might 
have invited a comparison with the visages 
of Messrs. Carney and Duck. 

The hustings were erected immediately 
before the Swan Inn, a sort of neutral 
house, at which the less furious partisans 
of the two rival factions had been recently 
accustomed to meet, for the purpose of 
friendly banter concerning the choice of 
each in the ensuing contest, and of diink- 
ing, as in duty bound, success to his own 
|>arty, and confusion to that of his com- 
panion. At four o'clock the respective 
candidates were severally to set forth their 
political opinions, and to declare their prin- 
ciples to the independent electors of Flam- 
borough. It was about three o'clock that 
Mr. Blare, slightly elevated by some 
species of intoxicating fluid which he had 
been procuring elsewhere, ascended the 
steps of the Swan Inn, and entered the 
coffee room. It was much to his surprise 
that he found Mr. Perk there, pacing the 
floor in a rather agitated manner, and 
apparently an incipient martyr to a gene- 
rous liquid which he also had been im- 
bibing. 

We know not how it can be rationally 
accounted for, but so it was, that imme- 
diately these gentlemen recognized each 
other they advanced, and shook hands with 
great cordiality. 

" I am very glad to see you," said Blare, 
with unusual afiability. 

"And I you," said Perk, in tones of 
silvery sweetness. " Come, this is pleasant; 
that two old opponents " 

" There's not so much difference between 
us, after all," cried Blare. 

Perk staj-ed with surprise. " No. I for- 
got : not much ? no, none at all." 

" — Worth mentioning," added Blare. 
" Shall we have something to drink to- 
gether?" 

"Well, I don't mind; I'm going to 
address our brother townsmen as usual; 
and I confess I feel rather nervous to-day." 

" And I," said Blare. " Here ! " and he 
called the waiter, " a bottle of wine." 

A long conversation ensued, during which 



each had occasion more and more to ad- 
mire the perfect good, sound, solid, common 
sense of the other— a quality which Mr. 
Perk had never before remarked in Mr. 
Blare, and which Mr. Blare had not 
hitherto detected in Mr. Perk. 

" I wonder whether the candidates have 
arrived," cried Blare, " the bottle's out — 
there's time, I dare say; shall we have 
another ? " 

" Why, no, I think not," said the pru- 
dent Mr. Perk, " I fear it would do me 
no good." 

"Stuff! we must," said Blare, deci- 
sively, " this wine can hurt nobody. My 
bottle to yours, eh ? — ^here, waiter, another 
bottle." 

These generous spirits had, however, 
only half finished the second bottle when 
a loud shout from the populace proclaimed 
the arrived of the candidates. 

" We must be off," cried Blare, starting 
to his feet. " Come, we won t leave the 
wine, though;" and they hastily gulped 
down the remainder, andBlare, followed by 
Perk, rushed out of the house, and dashed 
up the wooden steps of the hustings, upon 
which the former made his appearance 
with startling abruptness. 

Messrs. Carney and Duck advanced to 
meet their new and serviceable ally, as he 
presented himself to their vision. 

" Good Heavens ! Mr. Blare," cried Car- 
ney, "what is the matter? you are agitated, 
excited ; why, you haven't been drinking?" 

Blare seized his recently acquired friends 
by their respective collars with much 
vehemence. 

"Won't I make 'em a speech that '11 
astonish the natives, eh ? my boys," cried 
he, with a somewhat thick, but a particu- 
larly emphatic voice. "1*11 bring 'em round, 
rely upon it — but the house, mind; the 
house, I'm to have that, eh ? " 

The attention of Messrs. Mobbitt and 
Kagg was painfully aroused at witnessing 
the communication between their old and 
fast friend. Blare, and the agents of the 
opposite party: but it behoved them to 
look after their more recent, but not less 
valuable friend. Perk. Him they at length 
discovered immediately behind Blare, vi- 
brating to and fro, from toe to heel, and 
from heel to toe, with all the regularity 
of a pendulum. They drew him hastily 
on one side. 

" Bless my heart and soul, Mr. Pei*k," 
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^lied Mobbitt, in a state of almost awful 
wonderment, " why, you liave not surely 
been making yourself intoxicated ? " 

Mr. Perk was either not disposed to 
make answer to this appeal, or it did not 
reach his ears ; but he vouchsafed an in- 
sane smile, as of one who suddenly recals 
to mind some pleasing remembrance which 
had escaped him for years; and, 1)eing 
seized at tliat moment with a gentle hiccup, 
he fell forward with his nose upon a large 
cornelian brooch, which Mr. Mobbitt in- 
variably wore in the very centre of his 
breast-bone. 

The candidates having concluded their 
several orations. Blare stept, or rather 
stag-gered, forward, and presented himself 
to the notice of the meeting. An enthusi- 
astic round of cheers fi'om the assembled 
multitude afforded the best testimony of 
the devoted attachment of a large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants of Flamborough. 

" Now we shall have something like a 
speech,"' observed Griffiths the stationer. 

" Shan't us?" cried Bob Major, the 
belfryman, and a decided reformer of all 
abuses, " Silence ! " 

"Gentlemen," thundered Blare, " we 
are on the eve of a great crisis. We have 
all of us been reformers — '* 

A yell of delighted acquiescence sanc- 
tioned the observation. 

" But," resumed Blare — and he assumed 
a peculiarly sly and knowing look, and 
directed his fore finger to the assemblage 
— " but will be so no longer." 

*' What's he up to now, I wonder ? " said 
one, appealing to his next neighbour, who 
was listening with his mouth almost mira- 
culously extended. 

" Wait, and you'll hear," cried the other, 
as soon as he could bring his jaws together. 
"It's only his way. You don't know 
Blare. He's a rum 'un." 

" We'll be so no longer, I say," vocife- 
rated Blare, "do you hear that? What 
has reform done for us ? Done for us ? it has 
done for us. We have gone too far ; I mean 
to go back, and so do you — don t you ?" 

A cry of horror almost rent the welkin 
in twain, and Griffiths the stationer, an old 
and staunch follower and adherent of 
Blare, whose face had been undergoing the 
most hideous changes, was observed to stoop 
down, as though with a view of picking up 
something. 

«' Gentlemen," resumed Blare, vehe- 



mently, " the Constitution and Mince for 
ever ; he is our only true friend. He will 
bestow plenty upon this groaning land ; he 
will fight our battles against the vile cor- 
ruptionists — I mean the base destructives 
of the empire. I speak my honest senti- 
ments, gentlemen; do you doubt me? 
Look in my face." 

At tliis moment an immense mass of 
well concocted mud, flung by some dex- 
terous hand, alighted upon the centre of the 
orator's physiognomy, and expanded itself 
instantaneously over the whole surface of 
the countenance, and in the midst of hoot- 
ings,such as had never startled Flambo- 
rough before. Mr. Blare was dragged 
&om before the hustings, and hastily with- 
drawn from the infuriated mob. 

Perk now made himself visible. The 
reception he met with it were impossible 
even to shadow forth. Already goaded to 
desperation by the defection of Blare, Perk 
appeared to the excited senses of the mul- 
titude an incarnate fiend oonie to triumph 
over their discomfiture. But Perk had 
been too accustomed to similar demonstra- 
tions to pay much regard to them, and 
besides, his recent imbibations had com- 
municated a vigour to his spirits of which 
he had not deemed them susceptible. At 
length, with much difficulty, a hearing was 
obtained for him. 

" Gentlemen," said he, in a rather un- 
musical tone of voice, and he smiled blandly, 
^' I shall not detain you a minute. I know 
not what Mr. Blare has been saying to you, 
nor do I much care. After long, matui*e, 
and serious deliberation, gentlemen, I have 
satisfied myself that the spirit of the timea 
demands that we should make many and 
great changes." 

An extraordinary sensation pervaded 
the multitude, as Perii: paused to take 
breath. 

" Gentlemen, we must have reforms- 
great reforms, further reforms. Of what 
use are the Lords without the Conmions, 
or the Commons without the Lords ? Of 
what use is the king without either ? And 
yet, I say, why should we have all three ? 
Listen to me, my good friends," added 
Perk, in a more confidential voice, and he 
leaned over the slight barrier of the hust- 
ings, and extended his hands, intending to 
expound his meaning upon his fingers. 
" You know what they call the balance. 
Well, as for the balance, what do I care 
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for the balance? I cai'e not this for the 
balance;" and at these words, awfiil to 
relate ! Mr. Perk overbalanced himself, and 
fell into the arms of his suddenly created 
admirers, who bore him away in triumph, 
with the most vociferous cheers. 

In such a state of conglomerated mystifi- 
cation were the worthy electors of the town 
of Flamborough, at the extraordinary con- 
duct of Messrs. Blare and Perk respectively, 
that in utter doubt and uncertainty, and 



perplexed ignorance, they ruiftied to the 
poll on the next morning, and voted for Mr. 
Otter, who was returned for the borough 
by an immense majorityp 

Whilst we disclaim altogether any poli- 
tical feeling in this authentic statement of 
facts, we must observe that we could append 
a moral to it, if we were minded to do so, 
but we forbear. It is obvious enough^ 
doubtless. 



THE QUEEN AND THE FEMALE ARISTOCRACY. 



The recent prorogation of Parliament by 
the Queen in person was one of the most 
interesting spectacles ever exhibited in 
England. Speculations on its political im- 
portance and probable results we leave to 
others ; our attention is directed simply to 
its illustration of English character, and 
especially the character of the female aris- 
tocracy. No one who witnessed the scene 
can ever forget the appearance of the 
House as her Majesty entered ; the benches 
crowded with all that England boasts of 
united rank and beauty, the waving plumes, 
the fluttering veils; it seemed a house of 
Peeresses rather than a house of Peers. 
Expectation was wound to an almost pain- 
ful pitch before the Queen entered; all 
who were present felt their hearts beat 
high when the exulting shouts of affection- 
ate loyalty announced her near approach ; 
but to one, the moment was fraught with 
feelings too deep for outward show — ^need 
we name the Duchess of Kent ? Pride and 
confidence were in the open brow and flash- 
ing eye, but the anxious yearnings of a 
mothers tenderness drove the blood back 
from the cheeks, and gave a faint quivering 
to the Up. One moment more, and every 
nervous tremor was absorbed in the joy and 
the pride of gratified affection. The native 
grace and dignity displayed by the Queen 
at her entrance, gave proof that she was 
worthy to be the sovereign of a great and 
enlightened nation ; tears of delight stood 
in the eyes of veteran warriors and ancient 
statesmen, while every Peeress seemed to 
feel proud of her sex when she looked on 
its supreme head and greatest ornament. 
Who will ever forget the soft sweet melody 
of that voice which stole upon the ravished 
senses as her Majesty read her speech ? It 
seemed as if the heart were directly ad- 



dressed without the intervention of the 
ears. The conclusion of it was marked by 
the burst of suppi-essed emotion which gives 
relief to the overcharged heart. It was 
something between a sob and a cheer ; for 
some seconds it seemed as if feeling would 
triumph over etiquette, and the formalities 
of legislation be sacrificed to a burst of 
enthusiasm. 

It would be worse than bad taste to look 
upon this scene as a mere ordinary parade 
of royalty ; it w^as in truth a pledge to the 
nation of the future career both of the 
Queen and her female nobility, a manifest- 
ation of character too power^l to be mis- 
taken, and too gratifying to be forgotten. 
It was a proof that England shall be the 
country 

Where Peace with eTer-blooming olive crowns 
The gate j where Honour's liberal hands effiise 
Unenvied treasures* and the snowy wings 
Of Innocence and Love protect the scene. 

The youth of the Queen adds greatly to 
the interest with which she is regarded by 
the nation; it promises a long reign, it 
holds out the hope of mind developing 
itself amid the glorious intellects which 
a domour land, of loyalty kindled by love, 
and in its turn lighting up the pure flame 
of patriotism in the breast of the sovereign ^ 
shining every day with brighter light and 
lending more genial warmth. She will not 
be " girt by many a baron bold ;" around 
her will be assembled that more formidable 
power, " the loveliness of England," a love- 
liness whose purity is fenced by the virtue 
to which it owes its source. 

In our preceding number we vindicated 
the character of the Aristocracy from the 
slanderous imputations cast upon it by the 
ignorant and the disappointed. It needs 
not that we should again go over the same 
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ground. But we may remark that our 
female nobility, though not so prominent in 
historic records as the peers, have ever been 
a just subject of pride to Britaiu. When 
Edward and his chivalry were winning 
deathless laurels at Crecy, Philippa his 
queen, and the ladies of her court, stood 
foremost among the protectors of the realm. 
By female exertions the soldiers were mus- 
tered who protected England from the 
Scottish invasion; under female auspices 
the battle of Nevil's Cross was won, and the 
king of Scotland made a captive. When 
the Spanish Armada, proudly named In- 
vincible, stemmed the British seas, and 
threatened to sweep every trace of civil and 
religious liberty from Europe, it terrified 
not the lion-hearted Elizabeth ; women 
retained their courage when warriors 
quailed, and the female aristocracy of 
England, imitating its heroic queen, roused 
the sinking spirits of the nation. In no 
country but England can the period of civil 
commotion be quoted with pride. During 
the wars between king and parliament in 
the reign of Charles I., countless examples 
of high devotedness, genuine loyalty, and 
disinterested sacrifice of every selfish con> 
sidei-ation, were exhibited by the ladies of 
Britain. Even in the darkest period of 
that unhappy time, when the unhappy 
monarch was brought to the mockery of a 
trial before the pretended court of justice, 
no man was found bold enough to beard 
Cromwell in the midst of his pride, pomp, 
and power, but such an act of daring was 
performed by the lady Faufax, who boldly 
denied the right of the regicides to pro- 
nounce sentence upon their sovereign. We 
need not mention Anne, Countess of Dorset, 
as a proof that British ladies have «et noble 
examples of patriotism and independence in 
the hour of national peril and of national 
degradation. Every one knows her laconic 
and spirited answer, when an insolent 
favourite of the profligate Charles II. 
attempted to nominate a candidate for one 
of her boroughs. She thus wrote : — 

"I have been bullied by a usurper, I 
have been neglected by a court, but I will 
not be dictated to by a subject : your man 
shall not stand. 

" Anne, Countess of Dorset." 

But it was not alone in the times of peril 
and excitement that we find the superiority 
of the British female aristocracy apparent. 
Indeed it would be doing injustice to their 



high qualities to look upon them as met^ 
heroines. It is in the habits of their ordi- 
nary life, in the privacy of their fomily 
circles, and in the sphere of their domestic 
charities that we find English ladies holding 
unquestionably the highest rank among 
civilized nations. Their true glory is, that 
they have ever preserved the social ties of 
relationship as perfect and as pure as the 
condition of humanity will admit. 

There is no more touching incident in 
the brief career of our gracious Queen, than 
her request that the Countess of Durham 
should bring her children with her when 
she visited the palace. It was a noble 
compUmcnt to the feelings of a mother; 
such a one as could only come from a prin- 
cess who had felt and estimated the value 
of domestic affection. It is one of those 
simple circumstances which speaks more 
directly to the heart than laboured eulogy 
or flattering description ; because it proves 
that the best and most tender feelings are 
cultivated, not checked, by exalted station. 

The brilliancy of the new Court, its 
crowded levees and drawing-rooms, the 
galaxy of loveliness aggregated round the 
throne, and the display of charms such as 
no other country could rival, afibrd pleasing 
themes to the poet, and are not unworthy 
the notice of the historian and the poli- 
tician. Anything which will give a stimu- 
lus to trade must be interesting to a com- 
mercial nation ; it is well known that the 
opening of the Court at the accession of his 
late Majesty, gave immediate emplojnment 
to manufacturing industry, and that the 
unhappy circumstances of this season, the 
illness of the royal fiunily and death of the 
king, have been severely felt by the nume- 
rous classes engaged in the supply of fancy 
and fashion. We are aware that our sove- 
reign has always taken a lively interest in 
the condition of the manufacturing popu- 
lation, and especially in the state of the 
silk-weavers, whose trade is subject to fre- 
quent fluctuations. It is, therefore, fairly 
to be presumed that the pleasures of the 
palace will have a direct and beneficial 
effect on the means of the mechanic, and 
that the brilliancy of the Court will increase 
the comforts of the cottage. The present 
season has been unfortunate for a number 
of aiiiisans engaged in the manufacture of 
fancy goods; it is therefore gratifying to 
look forward to circumstances which must 
ensure them sufficient employment for the 
future. 
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The reigns of England's preceding queens 
have been adorned by the laurels of military 
and naval exploit. Even in Mary's un- 
happy time British chivalry was not devoid 
of glory. It was Elizabeth who smote the 
overgrown despotism of Spain, and saved 
Europe from usurping and grasping des- 
potism. It was Anne who humbled the 
house of Bourbon and trampled on the pride 
of France. But Peace has glories more 
valuable than War; and these bloodless 
laurels are destined to be reaped by our 
youthful sovereign. The reigns of Eliza- 
beth and Anne were the most glorious in 
our literary annals, and we see reason for 
hope, that the reign of Victoria will be 
similarly distinguished. The Queen her- 
self is remarkable for a refined taste and 
cultivated judgment ; all the ladies of her 
household are knowTi to be the persons 
most remarkable among our female nobility 
for their attachment to literature and art. 
Science has sent its representatives to her 
levees, and the hopes of those who desire 
the intellectual advancement of the country 
were never so highly excited as they are 
now. 

It will" be remembered that the late Duke 
of Kent was more literary in his tastes 
than any of his royal brothers, not even 
excepting the Duke of Sussex. During his 



life he ever sought the acquaintance of men 
of letters, and readily received every in- 
telligent foreigner who visited England. 
Though Providence removed from our 
Queen the superintendence of paternal care, 
it left her the influence of a father's exam- 
ple, and she has early learned the value of 
intellectual acquirements. 

Speculation is rife on another topic ; our 
sovereign is 

A virgin bright 
That has not yet felt Cupid's wanton rage. 
Yet is she woo'd of many a gentle knight 
And many a lord of noble parentage, 
That songht with her ^o link in marriage ; 
For she is fair as fair might ever be^ 
And in the flower now of her freshest age : 
Yet fall of grace and goodly modesty. 
That even Heaven rejoyced her sweet face to see. 

Spknsbr. 

On this subject it would be obviously un* 
suitable for us to dwell at present. We 
shall only say that the reports afloat on the 
subject, are as destitute of foundation as 
they are contradictory to each other. 

We have briefly intimated the grounds 
of the gratifying anticipations opened to us 
and to the country by the auspicious com- 
mencement of the new reign ; and we shall 
only say that many as are the boasts of 
England, none exists more proud and more 
dear, than England's Queen and England's 
female nobility. 



SONNET. 

BY THOMAS SIMPSON. 



Old Castle, noble even in decay, 

The whispering echoes in thy desert halls 
Speak as with voices of a by-gone day. 

The owl from ivied niche now nightly calls, 

Lone warder of thy solitary walls ; 
And where fair dames gave scarfs and pennons gay, 
To nerve their true knights in the deathful fray. 

The long rank grass in pendent streamers falls. 
Past are the days when to the ringing horn 

This massy arch-way threw its portals wide ; 
And leave we chivalry to mourn forlorn 

Her fallen casque in bloody warfare dyed, 
For social virtues now our lands adorn, 

And household comforts spring round the fire-side. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE JODRELLS. 



Amelia-Caholine, Lady Jodrell, is 
a daughter of the Earl of Kingston, and 
the wife of Sir Richard-Paul Jodrell, 
Baronet of Sail Park, in the connty of Nor- 
folk. 

The ancient family of the Jodrells 
springs from Peter Jauderell, who pos- 
sessed lands in Derhyshire, within the 
manor of High Peak, 14th Edward L His 
great-grandson, 

Willi AM Jauderell, served as an archer 
under Edward the Black Prince, and did 
good senrice in the French Wars. He had 
his pass for England, 29th Edward IIL, and 
Lb supposed to have subsequently become 
possessed of lands in the township of Yeards- 
ley-cwm-Whaley, in Cheshire. He mar- 
ried, in 1356, Agnes, daughter of Robert de 
Bradshawe, and was &ther of, 

Roger Jaudrell, of Yeardsley, who 
was for many years Esquire of the Body 
to King Richard II., and for his good ser- 
vices in that reign had granted to him for 
life (17th Ricliard 11.) the town of Whes- 
ton, in Leicestershire. The fifth in lineal 
descent from this Roger, was another 

Roger Joudrell, Esq., of Yeardsley, 
who married, first, 16th Henry VII., Isabel, 
daughter of John Sutton, Esq., of Sutton ; 
and, secondly, Ellen, daughter and co- 
heiress of Roger Knutsford, of Twemlow, 
by whom he had a son and heir, 

Edmund Jodrell, Esq., of Yeards- 
ley and Twemlow, who wedded 
Katharine, daughter of James 
Kelsal, of Bradshawe. His lineal 
descendant, Frances, grand-daugh- 
ter and co-heires3 of Francis Jodrell, 
Esq., of Yeardsley and Twemlow, 
espoused, in 1775, John Bower, 
Esq. , of Manchester, who, upon his 



marriage, assumed by sign-manual, 
in compliance with the testamen- 
tary injunction of his wife's grand- 
father, the surname and arms of 
Jodrell. Mr. Bower Jodrell after- 
wards bought Henbury, where he 
settled in 1779, and became pos- 
sessed of the Taxal estate, upon the 
demise of his brother, Foster Bower, 
Esq.,. Barrister-at-Law, and Re- 
corder of Chester, by whom that 
property had been purchased to- 
wards the close of the last century. 
Mr. Bower Jodrell had, by his wife, 
Frances (with other issue), Francis 
Jodrell, Esq., High-Sheriff of Che- 
shire, in 1813, father of the present, 
John- William Jodrell, Esq., of 
Henbury, Yeardsley, and Taxal. 
From the younger issue of Roger Jodrell, 
derived, 

Thomas Jodrell, Esq., who settled at 
Moor House, in the county of Stafford, at 
the latter end of the 16lh century; the 
fourth in lineal descent from him was, 

Paul Jodrell, Esq., of Sion Hill, in the 
county of Middlesex, and of Duffield, in 
the county of Derby, who was for forty- 
three years clerk of the House of Com- 
mons. He married, 8th January, 1673, 
Jane, eldest daughter of Thomas Holies, 
Esq., of Le vknor, in the county of Oxford ; 
and died Slst July, 1728, leaving, with 
other issue, a son and heir, 

Paul Jodrell, Esq., of Duffield, who 
married, in 1712, Judith, daughter and co- 
heir of Gilbert Sheldon, Esq. (a descendant 
of Archbishop Sheldon), and, dying 25th 
January, 1744, was succeeded by his eldest 
son, 

Paul Jodrell, Esq., of Dufiield, Soli- 
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Gitor-General to Frederick, Priace of Wales. 
This gentleman married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Richard Warner, Esq., of North 
Elmham, in the county of Norfolk, by 
Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Edwaid 
Lombe, Esq., of Weston, and had issue, 
, Richard-Paul, his heir. 
Paul (Sir), M.D., who married Jane 
Bewicke, and died in 1803, leaving 
a daughter. 
Henry, of Bayfield Hall, Norfolk, 
M.P., who married Johanna, eldest 
daughter of John Weyland, Esq., 
and died without issue, in 1814. 
Elizabeth, married to Richard- War- 
burton Lytton, Esq. 
Mr. Jodrell dying dOth June, 1751, was 
succeeded by his eldest son, 

Richabd-Paul Jodrell, Esq., F.R.S., 
and M.P. for Seaford, who married, 19th 
May, 1772, Vertue, eldest daughter and 
co-heir of Edward Hase, Esq., of Sail, in 
the county of Norfolk, and died 26th Jan., 
1831, leaving issue, 

Richard-Paul, of whom presently. 
Edward, who married, 9th October, 
1812, Mary, fourth daughter of 
William- Lowndes Stone, of Bright- 
well, in the county of Oxford, and 
has issue. 
Sheldon, in holy orders. 
Sophia. 

Louisa (twin with Sophia), married 
to Richard Jennings, Esq., and 
died 22nd July, 1826. 



John Hase, Esq., the brother of Ed- 
ward Hase, the father of Mrs. Vertue 
Jodrell, assumed by Act of Parliament, in 
1762, his maternal ancestors' name of 
Lombe (being descended from an elder 
branch of the family of Alderman Sir 
Thomas Lombe, of London, Knt., the person 
who, under the disguise of a silk-weaver, 
procured a model of the silk machine of 
Piedmont, and introduced into England the 
process of silk-throwing, for which national 
service Parliament gave a reward of 
£14,000), and was created a Baronet, 22nd 
January, 1784, with remaindership, in de- 
fault of direct male issue, to his brother 
Edward Hase, and to the male descendants 
of his niece Vertue, the wife of Richard- 
Paul Jodrell. Sir John Lombe, dying 
unmarried, 27th May, 1817, and having 
survived his brother, was succeeded, agree- 
ably to thh limitation of the patent of 
creation, by his great -nephew. 

Sir Richard-Paul Jodrell, the pre- 
sent Baronet. This gentleman espoused, 
12th December, 1816, Amelia-Caromne, 
daughter of the Earl of Kingston, the Lady 
whose portrait forms this month's illus- 
tration, by whom he has issue, 

Richard-Paul-Hase, bom 3rd Aug., 
1818. 

Edward-Repps. 

William-Geoige, born 20th June, 1826. 

Henry-Sheldon. 

Amelia-Vertue. 



POLITICS IN FASHIONABLE LIFE, DESCRIBED IN 
INTERCEPTED LETTERS. 



LETTER NO. III. 
My Dear Lady Mary, 



WUlon Crescent. 



The death of the king 
I fear on my head fresh misfortunes will bring, — 
In the first place, this mourning's sufRcient to vex one, 
For black, as you know, does not suit my complexion ; 
And all my allowance was spent on gay dresses, 
And Papa has no cash to relieve my distresses. 
The elections, he says, will consume all his.money : 
In debt I can't go, those vile tradesmen so stun ye, 
Regardless of frowns or discouraging looks. 
If once they have got you too deep in their books — 
And I'm deep enough, so keep quiet I must. 
For I fear very much that the tradesmen won't trust. 

WTien I wrote to you last, we were canvassing votes, 
And inducing electors to strain their sweet throats 
For my brother, Lord Robert, who stands for the county. 
And has raised some supplies from the Carlton Club's bounty. 
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But bad as we then were, we now are much worse, 

The election is really a plague and a curse : 

From the dawn of the monung to middle of night 

Is perpetual hurry, perpetual fright — 

For it seeins there are some who suspect we won t gain 

Very much by the change of the just begun reign ; 

The " waiters on Providence" wish to hold back, 
And friends once quite vigorous now become slack : 
We must therefore work harder to strengthen connection. 
For if poor Lord Robert should lose his election, 

Entre nous, I believe he must go on his travels, 

For Papa at his lavbh expenditure cavils. 

And I know my poor brother feels anxioifs and frets 

At the startling amoimt of his bets and his debts. 

A plague on all parliaments ! Would we had the man over 

Who quietly shut up the Chambers in Hanover, 

To save us from all this turmoil and vexation — 

By my word it would just be as good for the nation. 

What the plague is the use of this talking and fuss ? 

The men would dp better attending to us ; 

And as for the nation, let ministers rule it, 

Without being plagued by those patriots who fool it. 

We ladies would then see an end to our woes, 

And once more appear with a smart train of beaux. 

Who would give to our wishes that perfect obedience 

Which ladies consider the proper allegiance 

That Nature ordains men should yield to the sex— 

But politics, politics now so perplex. 

That the ladies are all left, neglected and lone. 

Reform has come in, and politeness is gone ; 

I believe that to save me from dying a spinster. 

My sire would not stay for one hour from Westminster, 

For Murray's success has become his great hobby. 

And he thinks full as much of Sir George as Lord Bobby. 
Lord John has gone down to look after his borough. 

The electors declare they don't think him a thorough 

Reformer, and threaten a fierce opposition ; 

His colleague refuses to make coalition. 

And he, hardly able to bear the expenses, 

Will, I fear, lose his seat on such idle pretences : 

If he loses the seat from the country hell start, 

And thus from the last of my beaux I must part ; 

Oh ! what shall I do, love ? oh ! what shall I do ? 

Will nobody marry me, nobody woo ? 

If successful, Lord John to the House is fast bound ; 

If beaten, no longer he'll tread English ground. — 

My heart, as I write it, with sorrow is swelling. 

So no more from 

Your ever affectionate 

Helen. 

Snugbarough, July, 1837. 
Mv DEAR Lady Helen, 

I share your vexation. 
That we are neglected amid agitation ; 
But good times are coming, the Whigs and the Tories 
Must soon to the ladies resign all their glories — 
We females will rule, as our Sovereign's a queen ; 
No rulei-s but females will shortly be seen. 
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Already, I m told, preparation, love, made is, 

To summon a parliament only of ladies, 

Whose laws shall determine the taste and the fasliion, 

Make rules for the right declaration of passion. 

To their wives place all husbands in proper subjection. 

And raise us at once to the guide and direction 

Of lovers and spouses, who'll henceforth bow down, 

Confessing that nothing they hold is their own. 

Surely this is delightful ; — in vain will Joe Hume 
About the expenditure cavil and fume. 
We ladies will vote a most liberal supply, 
And none dare complain that the estimate's high, 
For balls, routs, and dances, for operas and plays. 
For concerts.^But stop, I am lost in a maze 
Of projects so grand, that I fear my poor brain 
Can scarce the whole weight of my new plans sustain. 

A letter 1 God bless me, and, Helen, from you ! 
I can scarcely believe that my eyesight tells true ! 
What can be the meaning of all that you tell, 
I hoped that with you all those matters went well. 
Why our borough now is as safe as a rock. 
No Radicals venture our party to shock — 
They say that the Whigs are the men for their wishes. 
Because they have fast caught the loaves and the fishes ; 
Papa is quite popular, now that he's sure. 
The vulgar presuming he will not endure ; 
No longer I'm forced to attend to the schools, 
Or give up my money to please pious fools ; 
To dine out on Sundays we now freely venture. 
Not dreading the censure of any dissenter ; 
Our doors have been closed against preachers and canters, 
We care not one jot for the Methodist ranters ; 
They may threaten for ever eternal perdition, 
For we dreaded only the town's opposition. 
That danger is past, we grow stronger and stronger, 
And therefore 'tis useless to feign any longer ; 
Indeed I believe it wiU soon be a rarity 
To find us again act as patrons of charity. 

As the borough's secure, we shall soon get away. 
Papa sees no reason for further delay. 
The new parliament's likely to last seven years. 
And during that space we may lay aside fears ; 
Ere the time will come round for again wanting votes, 
And warming the poor with coals, blankets, and coats, 
We surely shall have a good long spell of leisure. 
And enjoy a long season of triumph and pleasure. 
Papa is so sure of his voters, that now 
No difference of sentiment will he allow ; 
For though on the Tories such satire we shower, 
You know that we Whigs are tenacious of power ; 
The borough indeed for my portion's designed. 
And in sooth 'tis a fortune that's much to my mind, 
For seats now are costly, and one sure as ours 
Will by many be thought the most precious of dowers. 
Should Bob lose the county, perhaps he might stand 
Some chance of obtaining my borough and hand ; 
But in giving a hint on the subject be waiy, 
I remain as of old 

Your fast friend, 

Little Mary. 
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The tragedy of Macbeth has always been 
ranked among the most eminent of Shaks- 
peare's plays, and justly ; forwliether we con- 
sider the judicious management of the plot, 
the skilful distributionof the parts, the variety 
of circumstances introduced, all eminently 
tending to heighten the catastrophe, which 
progressively rises to a climax of most por- 
ten-^ous interest, the felicitous distinction 
and contrast of character, we shall find this 
play to be one of the noblest productions of 
the dramatic art which the world has yet 
witnessed. Although this tragedy essen- 
tially differs from every other drama of 
Shakspeare, it is nevertheless rich to exu- 
berance with the sublime fruits of his 
genius; and from this circumstance alone 
can it be recognised as the production of 
the same mighty mind which conceived 
Hamlet, Lear, Othello, and the Tempest. 
There is nothing in those plays collectively 
that distinguishes them to be of the same 
hand, but only the impression which they 
each create that no one except Shakspeare 
could have produced them. None of the 
identic marks of the author are transferred 
from the one to the other, but each is as origi- 
nal and distinct as if it had been the creation 
of a different mind. There is no similar 
colouring of nature in any two plays ; every 
one has its own peculiar hues, which 
are never borrowed to adorn any other 
objects but those to which they have been 
first applied, and to which they specifically 
belong. Every play has its specific beau- 
ties, and perhaps of no other author can it 
be said that his variety is so inexhaustible, 
as to render it a matter of no ordinary dif- 
ficulty to detect him repeating himself, if 
we except a few phrases of mere ordinary 
forms of speech common to most characters, 
and exclusively belonging to none. 

It is well known, that during the reign 
of James the First — and the tragedy of 
Macbeth is supposed by Malone to have 
been written in the year 1606, three years 
after king James's accession to the English 
throne — ^a belief in witchcraft was ex- 
tremely prevalent throughout Europe, and, 
perhaps, no where was it so universally and 
pertinaciously maintained as in Scotland. 
The sovereign, indeed, was so celebrated for 
his acquaintance with this dark science, 
1 1 at his opinion^was deemed oracular upon 



any question relative to supernatural com- 
munications. Before he quitted Edin- 
burgh, he had written a work on Demono- 
logy, in which were described the illusions 
practised by evil spirits, the conventions of 
witches with those ministers of ill, the 
manner in which the former were to be 
detected and the latter baffled, including 
every particular connected with the popular 
belief in the influence of certain hags sup- 
posed to deal in enchantments and other 
magical arts. Of this composition, the king 
was so vain, that to admire it, if known, 
was a sure passport to the royal favour ; and 
to dispraise it, was to provoke the certain 
consequence of sovereign indignation. 

The belief in witchcraft, thus sanctioned 
by royalty and a sure engine of court favour, 
naturally spread, and became not only a 
popular but a fiishionable superstition. The 
nation was inoculated with the virus of 
this regal infirmity, so that in fact it became 
a sort of petty treason to doubt the exist- 
ence of witches ; as this was virtually to 
question the veracity of the king — at all 
events to cast upon him the implied charge 
of weakness, and consequently to impeach his 
discrimination — a hemous offence in the 
estimation of that vain and incompetent 
sovereign. 

As James assumed the character of a 
learned man, and indeed was held so to be 
by his ignorant people and scarcely less 
ignorant nobles, his opinions had so great a 
weight with the large majority of the 
nation, that the very small minority, who 
might venture to dissent from the popular 
faith in supernatural agency, found silence 
to be the wiser policy, and therefore acted 
with a prudent discretion in abstaining from 
all attempts to overthrow the royal hobby. 
Among these latter was our immortal bard, 
who not only fell in with the prevailing 
belief, but, with that transcendent power of 
adaptation which his works every where so 
eminently display, rendered it a glorious 
accessory to his reputation, stamping the 
repulsive ofispring of a drivelling super- 
stition with the sublime impress of his own 
colossal genius, elevating the lowly into the 
sublime, and giving it a '' local habitation ** 
that shall be only swept from the '^ chroni- 
cle of recording time " in the final wreck of 
nature. 
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Shakspeare, laying the scene of his 
tragedy in Scotland, the stronghold of 
\?itchcTaft, naturally, and indeed with con- 
summate propriety, availed himself of the 
national superstition to heighten the 
interest, as well as to forward the catas- 
trophe, of his drama, which he has done in 
a manner as masterly as it is original. His 
witches are hold and vigorous conceptions, 
sufficiently human to render them identic 
with the weird women at that time helieved 
to he the malicious agents of all mischief, 
and yet sufficiently differing from the com- 
mon aspects of humanity to identify them 
with heings endowed with supernatural 
powei-s, and capahle of compassing those 
evil results ascrihed to the demoniacal 
agencies of wicked old women in that super- 
stitious era. 

The manner in which our poet has dealt 
with such untractahle materials is perfectly 
amazing. His witches are intellectual 
creations of the highest order. " As they 
are without human passions, so they seem 
to he without human relations. They come 
with thunder and lightning, and vanish to 
airy music. This is all we know of them. 
Except Hecate, they have no names, which 
heightens their mysteriousness *." There 
is a reality even ahout the unreal things of 
this tragedy, which its author has made to 
subserve the liigh purposes of his genius, 
that carries the spectator to the issues they 
were intended to forward, without his being 
for a moment sensible that he is attending 
to an impossible fiction. Such is the 
admirable verisimilitude which the super- 
natural bears to the natural^ that the 
former completely merges in the latter; 
we only feel this to be present, and look 
at the other as a necessary and becoming 
appendage, of which we are conscious no 
farther than as it tends to heighten the 
solemn expression of the scene. The action 
of the play hurries onward with singular 
rapidity, every event being strikingly con- 
current to the main object, and tending 
to excite the most vivid interest ; the 
change from the human td the super- 
human, and inversely, being managed with 
consummate art, though always producing 
the highest possible effet^t, at the same time 
deriving a coherency from the known super- 
stition of the period and locality, to which 
the spectator is transported, as by a magictd 
influence, and beguiled of the consciousness 
of the Olusion before him by the vigorous 

* Charles Lamb. 



execution and apparent reality of ther re- 
presentation. Notwithstanding every main 
object brought before the eye is fiill of terror, 
yet is the subject never rendered repulsive, 
although the very texture of the plot, and the 
act upon which its whole development turns, 
would be absolutely appalling, were not 
the latter neutralised by those concomitants 
which, by a reflex agency, so divert the 
interest as to deaden or rather to qualify 
the master-feeling ; our inferior sympathies 
being evoked, the mind is prevented from 
sinking under what would otherwise be an 
mirelfeved excitement produced by a direct 
contemplation of the horrible. 

In this noble play, every occurrence 
appears so new and yet so palpable, so start- 
ling, and yet so necessary to the main design, 
so consequential to what has preceded it, 
and so inseparablefrom the final result which 
the subtle concatenation of events tends so 
uniformly to realise, that the attention 
of the audience is never for a single instant 
diverted from the issue, for which they look 
with breathless and uncontrollable anxiety. 
•The opening scene is beyond description 
impressive. The blasted heath, on which 
the three solitary witches appear plotting 
mischief, and preparing the mind for some- 
thing about to ensue of awful but exciting 
interest ; the solemn associations produced 
by the desolation of the spot ; the conflict of 
the elements, amid which the three hags are 
seen as if in their natural element of mis- 
chievous enjoyment ; the mysterious men- 
tion of Macbeth's name, of whom nothing 
is yet known and nothing can be yet 
guessed, their very colloquy being as little 
akin to common nature as their forms ; — all 
these circumstances impart a dismal gran- 
deur to the scene intensely imposing. 
After a short but mysterious dialogue, 
we are transported to Duncan s camp, when 
the king, receiving intelligence from a 
wounded soldier of Macbeth'sbearing against 
the rebel Macdonwald whom he has slain, 
declares his intention of bestowing upon 
him the thaneship of Cawdor, forfeited by 
the rebellion of the noble having that title, 
who had joined the invading forces of 
Norway against the Scottish monarch. This 
short but pregnant scene, is again succeeded 
by the appearance of the three witches on the 
heath, full of portentous mystery, and 
threatening malicious mischief. Here they 
are met by Macbeth returning in triumph 
to receive the reward of his valour. To 
him they immediately foretell the highest 
honours, and awaken the demon of ambition 
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which had hitherto Blumbered peaceably in 
his bosom. From this moment the course 
of the drama advances in a rapid series of 
stirring events, concluding in the most 
terrific results, and keeping the mind in a 
constant whirl of excitement until the 
falling of the curtain, when the great act 
of retributive justice is visited upon the 
offender. The volcanic grandeur and start- 
ling vehemence of the action leave no 
room for the pauses of deliberate ex- 
pectation; these are instantly filled up 
by the fearful details of concurrent circum- 
stances, and we are surprised by the 
issue almost as soon as the apprehension of 
it had been awakened. Yet every sub- 
sequent event appears to rise out of the 
preceding, as if by necessary consequence ; 
jand, although not anticipated, it seems, when 
consummated, or when on the point of con- 
summation, the unavoidable result of that 
combination of particulars concurring to pro- 
duce it. The hero of the piece is never 
for an instant lost sight of. He is, as it 
were, perpetually reflected through the 
other characters, who keep him constantly 
before the spectator's imagination, when he 
is no longer present to the bodily eye. 

The prominent incongruities of character 
in the hero, apparent but not real, exhibit 
a deep insight into that subtle philo- 
sophy of humanity profoundly studied by 
Shakspeare in all its varied aspects, and 
exemplified by him in a manner as mar- 
vellous as it has hitherto proved to be 
inimitable. Macbeth is no common villain. 
Every feeling, every thought, every senti- 
ment, is characteristic of the man, not of 
the species. He is a moral volcano, every 
thing working within him with turbulent 
commotion. There is no pause from pas- 
sion. His remorse, if it may be so called, 
is merely a tumultuous but transitive emo- 
tion, passing over his heart with the speed 
and fury of the whirlwind, sweeping the 
surface, but eradicating no evil principle 
from the bosom, in which the seed of ambi- 
tion has taken root and germinated with 
too vigorous a strength to be cut down by 
^he mere transient blast of subordinate 
passion. He has, indeed, his compunctions ; 
these, however, only produce the stronger re- 
action of determination, and impel to the very 
crime from which they appear at first to de- 
ter him. His better feelings thus conspire 
against his peace, and justly ; because he 
brings them into unholy alliance with' his 
worst. He makes no struggles against the 
impulses of ambition, and lays aside his 



compunctions after he has relieved his heart 
from their weight, by giving utterance to 
them. He does not hail them as visitations 
of transcendent mercy, but as vexatious 
and painful visitations, from which he is 
anxious to be free ; thus showing not only 
the infirmity, but liie radical wickedness, of 
his nature. Our sympathy, nevertheless, is 
enlisted, because we find that he is accessi- 
ble to those feelings which, in more tracta- 
ble bosoms, lead to virtue ; but in sterner 
hearts, because they are there resisted and 
smothered, become the element of evil, 
frequently terminating in the blackest 
crimes. 

We shall see as we proceed how per- 
fectly consonant with human nature, in 
some of her fiercer and more repelling 
moods, are those apparently antagonist qua- 
litie sin t^e character of Macbeth, which are 
the causes of its frequent exacerbations, pro- 
ducing as it would seem contrary effects, yet 
all working to the same end,, and finally 
linked into the firmest alliance by the 
dominant spirit of his ambition, whidi no- 
thing short of absolute dominion can sa- 
tisfy ; and even this, when obtained, only 
whets to a keener edge his insatiable 
"craving, rendered the more eager by unop- 
posed possession. This tragedy is a fearM 
picture of the depth of infamy into which 
a man will rush whose heart is filled with 
the lust of dominion ; illustrating by what 
human agencies the proudest heights of 
ambition are frequently attuned ; showing 
that, in the conflict of all mental commo- 
tions, whenever one passion greatly predo- 
minates it is aggravated by every other, 
even though of an opposite tendency, which 
holds the morbidly active mind in a con- 
stant state of passionate fermentation ; thus 
continually spurring it on to the consum- 
mation of its dark purpose, by keeping up 
that perpetual irritation which renders it at 
length defiant of consequences, impelling 
it to cast off the trammels of restraint and 
recklessly to dare the worst that may befal. 
It is certain that, without this subordinate 
.agency continually quickening into a blaze 
the sparks of intemperate emotion, there 
could be no great bad men. 

It is the action and counteraction of 
jstrong mental impulses that give to the cha- 
racter of Macbeth its specific individuality, 
marking it with those distinctive traits 
which constitute its peculiar identity. The 
dark spots upon the disc of this great but 
sinister luminary are broad and paramount ; 
but a strong — nay, an effulgent light shines 
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between them, giving them greater inten- 
sity and depth of shadow by the happy 
force of contrast. In no effort of his won- 
drous skill has the genius of Shakspeare 
been more eminently displayed. He first 
contrives to give us the most favourable 
impressions of his hero by making a soldier 
relate his deeds in battle ; by this simple 
expedient he enlists our sympathies in his 
behalf, and we are consequently disposed to 
look upon him as a gallant warrior, possess- 
ing all the high attributes of that cha- 
racter — bravery, generosity, heroism, a lofty 
sense of honour and a becoming dread of 
shame. We are prepared to admire his gal- 
lantry, his blunt sincerity, his romantic 
ardour, and to witness his gratitude towards 
his sovereign for the honours about to be 
conferred upon him, as declared by Dun- 
can in the second scene of the play. The 
villany, however, of this supposed hero is 
soon developed; nevertheless the interest 
at first excited never wholly abandons the 
reader. It is kept up through all the 
f varying influences of evH and the stem in- 
terventions of crime. The preternatural 
agency of which he appears to become the 
victun — though this is not in reality the 
case, for the witches merely work upon a 
wicked man who is the willing and ready 
recipient of theh* aid, and only precipitated 
in the career which he had voluntarily 
chosen to pursue — excites a compassion to- 
wards him which never entirely abandons 
us, even when he has reached the climax 
at once of his greatness and of his crimes. 

The character of Macbeth appears to 
have been strangely misconceived by all 
the actors whom we have seen represent it 
since the days of John Kemblc. His re- 
morse is made the great feature in the 
earlier scenes of the play ; but this is 
not really the fact; it is his ambition 
which predominates, and to this all his 
other passions are really subsidiary agents. 
He feels compunction, but no remorse, 
until the summit of his fierce longing is 
gained, when it works with an indirect but 
baneful influence upon every subsequent 
action of his life. To his ambition he 
eventually sacrifices his reputation, honour, 
kingdom, and at length his very existence. 
It is quite clear that, from the first, he must 
have been a bold, bad man. He could have 
beenno stranger to his wife's impatience after 
distinction and to the savage recklessness of 
her nature. Had she not been acquainted 
with his moral infirmity, she would not 
have attempted to work upon it. She 



knew the master-feeling of his bosom ; and 
though she dreaded his want of resolution 
to become a regicide, she doubted not of 
his desire to obtain. a throne. When she 
proposes the murder of Duncan, though he 
hesitates to become the instrument, he does 
not shudder at the proposition: he only 
dreads the doing of it, and notwithstanding 
the virtues of his sovereign intrude upon 
his remembraace to stay his arm, his re- 
luctance is speedily overcome ; it was emi- 
nently selfish. There was no principle in 
his apparent forbearance, and his readiness 
in subscribing to the suggestions of his wife 
sufficiently shows that he was of a tempera- 
ment already moulBed, and therefore easily 
worked, to ill ; for he applauds, his seducer 
with a heartless and almost savage expres- 
sion of triumphant levity, ill suited to the 
occasion : — 

Bring: forth meo-children only ! 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. 

And then how eagerly he clings to the 
suggestion of implicating the innocent 
grooms ! — 

win it not be received. 
When we have marked with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us*d their very daggers, 
That they have done't ? • 

There is no faltering here, but an earnest, 
heartfelt determination to grasp at the 
crown with hands stained with the foul 
spots of murder. The villany of Macbeth 
is deep and engrained, but it is judiciously 
blended with hues which soften it and give 
a specious gloss to subordinate features, oc- 
casionally shining out of the intense sha- 
dows with which the character is invested. 
The words above quoted are surely not 
those of a man who feels a virtuous 
horror at the thought of committing 
murder ! The subtle and savage in- 
stincts of his nature had not been fully 
developed until now ; they nevertheless 
evidently existed within him ready to 
be evoked, and likewise ripe for action, 
at the first summons. In Mr. Macready's 
conception of Macbeth he loses sight of this 
obvious fact, and represents him as over- 
whelmed with dread at the bare thought of 
accomplishing his wife's suggestion; but 
the struggles of mental agony by which 
the actor shows him to be overcome, are 
perfect anomalies in the philosophy of 
humanity — for excess of crime to follow 
excess of remorse is at variance with all 
moral probability — a perfect solecism in 
the science of morals. Shakspeare no- 
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where represents this. His hero entertains 
some compunction, but it is over-mastered 
by the dazzling expectations of greatness. 
If he had felt so prostrated and paralysed 
by angnish of mind as Mr. Macready re- 
presents him, he never could have com- 
mitted the murder. This actor s strength lies 
in exaggeration : his stage personations are 
mere poetical fictions, full of artificial graces 
in which hyperbole vastly predominates; 
but, alas 1 he too often completely sacrifices 
the finest conceptions of our first dramatic 
bard to the empty vanity of being great at the 
expense of consistency and truth. Why 
attempt to make the hero of this tragedy, 
what Shakspeare never designed him to be, 
a man of noble feelings and exalted prin- 
ciples, hurled from the highest moral ele- 
vation by the overpowering dominancy of 
one master-feeling ? This is not the 
case ; Macbeth is essentially and without 
disguise a villain, radically and constitu- 
tionally a villain. This appears even in 
his first interview with the ' king, in 
which the resolute, nay, the ferocious cha- 
racter of his ambition is stamped with a 
signet not to be mistaken. The following 
words are uttered before he sees his wife, 
and therefore before he has been stimulated 
by her to murder his sovereign : — 

The prince of Cumberland 1 That is a step 
On which I mast fall down, or else o*erleap» 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide yoar fires ! 
Let not light see my black and deep desires : 
The eye wink at the hand ! yet let that be 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 

From this passage it is evident that 
Macbeth really required no spur to " prick 
the sides of his intent," so far as his con- 
science was concerned, but only so far as 
his resolution might falter when about to 
encounter the terrors of an undertaking so 
perilous. It is true he is staiiled at the 
thought of embruing his own hands in 
the blood of his sovereign ; his repugnance, 
however, does not arise from principle, but 
from that uncontroUable animal fear which 
even bad men feel when for the first time 
they are about to do a deed of the greatest 
possible enormity. Every descent deeper 
into guilt is attended with certain com* 
pimctions of heart ; but the ruthlses nature 
of the delinquent is not thereby really 
deracinated. It is not the love of virtue, 
but the terror inseparable more or less 
from vice, which predominates within him. 

This nice distinction of character never 
appears to have been understood by Mr. 
Macready, who would fain throw a gloss 



over the innate wickedness of the hero 
whom he represents, alike inconsistent with 
truth and with that subtle but genuine 
philosophy which his great author never 
violates. If Macbeth hesitates to murder 
his sovereign, he is deterred, not by the 
crime, but by the victim. Besides, the en- 
terprise which he contemplated was sur- 
rounded with difficulties. The mere act 
of butchery has in it nothing appalling to 
him, as is evident from his readiness to kill 
the grooms immediately after he has sacri- 
ficed their master, and the manner in 
which he palliates so atrocious a deed. He 
not only stabs these men in the midst of 
their slumbers, but endeavours to fix upon 
them the guilt of having slain their sove- 
reign. Does this look like I'emorse ? And 
mark the cold artificial hypocrisy of his 
speech when Macdufi^ asks " wherefore did 
you so ?" — 

Who can be wise, amazed, temperate, and furious. 

Loyal and neutnd, in a moment i No man : 

The expedition of my violent love 

Outran the pauser reason. Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin laced with his g^olden Uood ; 

And his gash*d stabs look'd like a breach in nature. 

For ruin's wasteful entrance : there the murderers, 

Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 

Unmannerly breech'd with gore : Who could refrain 

That had a heart to love, and in that heart 

Courage to make his love known ? 

The speech commencing, — " If it were 
done, when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
it were done quickly,** clearly shows that 
there was a balancing in his mind on the 
subject of killing his royal guest, and that 
the only plea which presents itself against 
" the deep damnation of his taking ofi^,*' 
is the consequences which will accrue to 
himself. Nothing can show the deep- 
rooted heartlessness of Macbeth more sig- 
nally than this speech. He argues that if, 
the blow being once stnick, there would be 
no fear of present or future retribution, he 
" would then venture on the deed without care 
of any future state ; but this is one of those 
cases in which judgment is pronounced and 
vengeance inflicted upon us here in our pre- 
sent life *." It is not then compunction at 
the idea of killing his king which makes 
him shrink from the act, but merely the 
personal consequences likely to accrue. 
What follows, " He*s here in double 
trust," &c. — in which he fully admits the 
virtues of Duncan — shows only that he 
considers those virtues will render the situa- 
tion of his murderer more critical. The 
king being his guest and his kinsman, and 

* See Dr. Johnson's note on this passage. 
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80 good a man, will, as a matter of course, 
multiply the perils which must necessarily 
follow his assassination : — 

And pity, IHcc a naked new-born babe. 
Striding the blast, or be»ven*8 chernbin, horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air. 
Shall blow the horrid deed in erery eye. 
That tears shall drown the wind. 

The ambitious thane is here evidently 
checked by his apprehensions, not by re- 
morse ; he fears that the gi'eat popularity 
of the king will provoke i-uin upon himself; 
and it is to us astonishing how a sensible 
man like Mr. Macready can so grossly mis- 
represent any thing so obvious and pal- 
pable. His paroxysms of fierce and strug- 
gling reluctance are perfectly absurd. He 
makes the passage a mere vehicle for the 
display of that physical energy which it is 
the vile taste of the day to applaud, be- 
cause w^e suppose the exaggerations of 
falsehood are conceived to be more exciting 
than the tameness of truth. 

If the remorse of Macbeth was ac- 
tually so intense as Mr. Macready repre- 
sents it, how comes it to pass that he slays 
the two grooms so cunningly, and hires 
three common cut -throats to murder Ban- 
quo, so shortly after he has himself plunged 
the assassin's dagger into the heart of his 
sovereign? What shall be said of the 
wholesale massacre of Macduff s wife, chil- 
dren, and household? None but a radi- 
cally bad man — ^bad in the very extreme 
sense of the word — could have ever reached 
to such a climax of atrocity ; but all this 
is most clumsily marked by Mr. Macready 
and his imitators, who blunder on through 
the piece in order to prove how lustily 
they can rave, and how well they can repre- 
sent passion, or rather " tear it to rags," 
at the same time showing that they are 
utterly incapable of delineating character. 

In the dagger scene it is the practice 
of these gentlemen to exhibit the regi- 
cide as perfectly overcome with horror 
at a mere shadow of his excited imagi- 
nation. There is, however, nothing in 
the whole speech to warrant this ; in fact, 
it is so obviously opposed to what follows 
as to be naturally impossible. Our great 
bard is sadly libelled by being made 
guilty of such a huge moral anomaly. The 
mind of Macbeth is, it is true, haunted, but 
not prostrated, by a phantom. The image 
of the dagger spotted with blood does not 
divert him from his purpose, though for a 
moment it disturbs his quiet, for he con- 
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dudes by stating his determination to com- 
mit the murder : — 



- Whiles I threat he Uves. 



Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 
I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan : for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 

These words do not express any want of 
resolution, but the reverse; and Mr. 
Macready *s delivery of them, as if the very 
thought appalled him and his spirit quailed 
under the contemplation of the deed, are 
the most palpable inconsistencies that 
ever entered the head of a sensible man. 
After the murder is perpetrated, indeed, the 
dreadful mental re-action, so fearfully de- 
scribed in this tragedy, is natural even in 
the most depraved man. The thane had 
committed his first signal crime — that 
crime a murder — and that murder a regicide. 
The accusations of the sleeping men — ^the 
overpowering consciousness of peril to 
which the horrible deed would expose him 
— the sudden rush of conflicting thoughts 
into a mind labouring under the strongest 
previous excitement — all this is too much 
for liim at the moment to bear up against ; 
and now it is that sudden but only tran- 
sient remorse seizes upon his assaulted con- 
science. Here then is the opportunity for 
the display of those powers in which Mr. 
Macready most excels ; and if the dreadful 
conflicts of that terrible passion were con- 
fined to this scene, and to those few out- 
breaks which occasionally follow in the. 
subsequent parts of the di-ama, there w^ould 
be much more positive alternations of 
light and shade than this veiy overrated 
actors monotonous and unrelieved repre- 
sentations exhibit. 

Shakspeare has thrown a marvellous 
variety of colouring into the character of 
this hei"0, notwithstanding the prevailing 
passion of which he finally makes him 
the victim. It is not a mere dead level of 
one uniform hue without variety or relief, 
but exhibits a wude diversity of undulations, 
of green and sere, and crag and torrent — 
like a rich alpine prospect in nature, the pre-- 
vailing feature of which is terrific sublimity 
— heightened by numerous unimportant but 
expressive details that enhance and bar-, 
monize the whole," imparting to it that com- 
manding prominence which at once absorbs 
the reader s or spectator's attention. We. 
know of no living actor who can realize the 
character of Macbeth — ^it is far beyond tho 
grasp of Mr. Macready *s powei-s. 
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[In the following extract several of the 
names of the real persons and places here 
introduced, are, for ohvious reasons, sup- 
pressed. This, however, is suflFered in no 
other respect to affect the original manu- 
script.] 

The day to which my anecdote has 
reference, was one of the hrightest ever 
witnessed in the palace of Hohenstein. 
The prince had recently married a daugh- 
ter of the landgrave of Erfeldt. A bril- 
liant reception had taken place in the 
morning at court, the fii-st on the occasion, 
where frau and freyher appeared in all 
their respective finery. The barons and 
knights made their strongest muster, and 
their ladies the richest display of jewels. 
The banquet, which followed this ceremony 
of congratulation, exhibited a board groan- 
ing under a profusion of luxuries, which, 
by the majority of mankind, have only 
been read of in books, or seen in gastro- 
nomic visions of the^night. The table — a 
huge ancestral relic, of real Teutonic handi- 
craft, with rudely carved pedestals — ^had 
often, in olden times, supported the smoking 
boar's head, and re-echoed the plaudits of 
feudatory vassals. In the centre rose a 
pyramid of flowers, sweetmeats, and elabo- 
rate flummery, which tickled the palate 
through the eye. The dishes, numerous, 
substantial, and richly garnished, were 
scientifically dissected by the officer at the 
sideboard, on which two antique censers 
tliriew forth a cloud of incense which filled 
the apartment, and gave a sort of intel- 
lectual zest to the feast. Music, too, was 
stringing and blowing all her instruments 
in the open court under the windows, so 
that pleasure was forcing itself into every 
mouth, ear, and eye, and taking captive, 
by various seductions, every guest that 
** sat with the prince at meat." Peasants, 
too, who are a very privileged race in Ger- 
many, enjoyed at least one-half of tlie 
feast ; for they had the best of the music, 
much of the fine things in flavour : in 
short, a banquet without the trouble of 
mastication. The wine, which circulated 
in tlie old glasses of Bohemia, first intro- 
duced by Graf Grauenstein, of bibaceous 



memory, was handed round and round by 
officious lacqueys, who seemed half in- 
toxicated by the mere perfume of the 
nectar they poured out. 

The usual hour of dinner was long past, 
for the business of the day and its gala had 
retarded that of the dinner till a late hour — 
that is, a late hour for the noon-dining 
princes of Germany. As the last dish was 
handing round, a goi^ous sunset threw 
its tints of amber and crimson on the 
" storied" oak panels with which the 
banquet hall was lined, and along which 
the grim heroes of a feasting, fighting, and 
hunting ancestry, figured in richly framed 
canvass. In a few mmutes more, the wide 
folding-doors, that commimicated with the 
saloon, were thrown open ; and the prince, 
giving his arm to her whom he delighted to 
honour, led her, with grace and dignity, 
through the long avenue of guests and 
officers of the court. All were on the point 
of following the example of their host and 
master ; for there is no post-prandium in- 
dulgence in this sober country, unless in 
the way of a siesta, when repletion is 
snored off in retirement, so that the candi- 
date for supper may recover sufficient 
strength to renew the charge. To-day, 
however, was doomed to form an exception 
to the general rule, of deserting the table 
for the couch. The prince returned, placed 
himself in his chair, beckoned the cirele 
to follow his example, and directed at the 
same time, that a couple of flasks, " red 
and white," should be replenished and 
placed in front of each convive. For this 
innovation, the guests could not, nor did 
they attempt, to account. They appeared 
quite satisfied that it was an improve- 
ment — a reform to which they had long 
aspired, but which they had despaired of 
ever seeing passed in the house of Hohen- 
stein. The fourrier, or haushof meister, 
whom this novel arrangement detained so 
unexpectedly from his afternoon's repose, 
looked most ominously on the new order 
in council, as the servants re-arranged the 
flasks and lighted the old galaxy of a lamp, 
which, in its time, had shown over so 
*' fair w^omen and brave men." This im- 
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portant officiAl, however, had never ex- 
ceeded in his travels the limits of the prin- 
cipality. He knew nothing of the vast 
changes produced in our ideas hy a fami- 
liar intercourse with countries beyond the 
Main — ^that is, the Hessian Mein. To him 
the scene was all inexplicable mystery; 
and in despair he addressed his lugubrious 
visage to the black page, who knew more of 
the business than he chose to confess. But, 
being under certain obligations of a culinary 
nature to thefourrier^ I could hear him in- 
distinctly pronounce certain cabalistic words, 
which appeared to calm tins " satrap " of 
the kitchen — for he nodded approbation, 
and set about his duties with an alertness 
very unnatural at that hour to one awake 
in his situation. The higher officers were 
equally taken by surprise; but this sur- 
prise did not chedc the pleasure which the 
means of liberal potation now placed witliin 
their rcach< Even the gray aide-de-camp, 
who had grappled with many a hard-diink- 
ing, hard-^ghting comrade, in his day, 
seemed as if a new trial of skill was at 
hand, and that he felt himself once more 
called upon to support the honour of his 
country by recommending her vineyards. 
This worthy had been at the English 
court in the early part of liis career, as an 
officer in the prince's suite, and never forgot 
the late dinners and jovial company he had 
then enjoyed, when " Pitt and port " were 
in the mouths of every one. It will readily 
be supposed, therefore, that with eloquence 
and strong drink he had been too familiar 
in his youth to denounce them in his old 
age. Besides, he had the sanction of his 
master, which, of itself, was sufficient to 
have set all scruples at rest, had any existed 
in the mind of GernsdorfF, as to the right 
way of fomenting good fellowship. His 
motto was — 

Drink while you maf ; 
Fight where you must. 

" You have heard something," said the 
prince — addressing an English diplomatist (a 
refugee from Hanover at the moment)— of 
a work, ' de Moribus Germanorura.'' Let 
us reverse the title, and for this evening 
let it be a practical essay, ' de Moribus 
Anglorunu' It is now many years since I 
first enjoyed the hospitality of England, but 
it is fresh in my memory ; and, when I am 
honoured with the society of one of the 
ornaments of tliat ' glorious isle,* how should 
I better express my admiration of England, 



than by adopting some portion of English 
conviviality. The black page poured out a 
bumper of Niersteiner into his master g 
glass, and each, following the example, 
drank, more Palatino *. Many flattering 
compliments were paid by his highness to 
the EngUsh nation, its institutions, and 
government; more especially to its royal 
family — ^then the finest in Eui-ope, — ^which 
the only representative of the nation present 
acknowledged, with just encomiums on 
the prince and his paternal sway. 

But it is unnecessary that I should here 
occupy the reader s tune with a mere detail 
of anecdotes, introduced at various intervals 
during the festive hours. The formalities 
of court discipline had now relaxed for the 
time into mutual confidence and familiarity. 
In this, however, condescension neither de- 
generated into absolute equality on the part 
of the prince, nor liberty into licence on that 
of the guests. I'he former, by a method 
peculiar to himself, had raised them to his 
station without descending to theirs ; and, 
simply by admitting a nearer approach, had 
annihilated the distance which so frequently 
divides the sovereign and his subjects — 
gives him their hands, but withholds their 
hearts, — and, where it might have concili- 
ated affection, only excites disgust. The 
prince, who would reign in the hearts of hia 
subjects, will not endeavour to press upon 
their conviction that they are the bondsmen 
of his crown. But this, en passant. The 
aspect of public affairs, however, threw a 
rather desponding character into the con- 
versation ; for an epoch, of more than ordi- 
nary excitement, was now darkening, 
with its first shadows, the German horizon. 
In the midst of this festivity, too, the eye of 
the chief betrayed a relentlessness of spirit, 
more expressive than words. There was the 
play of easy cheerfulness on the surface, 
but beneath was an oppression which at 
times broke through the disguise and sud- 
denly converted the smile uito a look of 
austerity, as if an envious cloud threw itself 
between him and his guests. Yet, amidst 
so many topics of congratulation, there was 
no apparent cause for this ; so, at least, 
thought the guests. The day had passed 
away in a variety of outward manifestations, 
which showed that no prince ever sat more 
firmly on the seat of his ancestors, or 
reigned with a more secure sway in the 
hearts of his people. All this was true. 

* An old proverb. 
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But in the apparent tranquillity, there was 
evident anxiety which none presumed to 
account for, or rather wished to conceal 
from his own convictions. And who is he 
into whose heart a sorahre thought will not 
intrude, even in the happiest hour, like a 
chilly cloud rising hetwixt us and the 
sun? 

The aid-de-camp alone — an old and privi- 
leged attendant upon his highness, saw and 
sympathised in the change that was ope- 
rating upon the mind of his chief, and by 
anecdote and witticism, endeavoured to 
dissipate the infectious gloom; and his 
wei-e anecdotes which the most saturnine 
philosopher would have found it difficult 
to meet with becoming gravity. But of 
this another time. 

A long avenue, flanked with tall mast- 
like poplars, opened from the chateau to 
the great Lcipsic road, and terminated in 
a sepulchi-al obelisk, which crowned a small 
eminence in the distance. At every pause 
in the conversation, the prince's eye seemed 
involuntaxily turned in tliis direction, as if 
he eagerly sought some object in the dis- 
tance ; and as the moon shot her silvery 
light into the avenue, the grim poplars 
became so individualised as to present the 
appearance of parallel files of grenadiers, 
drawn up to their fuU height. Ha, 
Gemsdoi-flF," said the prince, " saw you ever 
any thing more like motion tlian these 
poplars ? Methinks they are on their 
march." " Even so, mon prince, said Gems- 
dorfF, drawing close to the window; "I 
should be entii-ely of your highress's opi- 
nion, had not these empty flasks of Leissen 
taught me to look twice before I pass 
judgment," " Do so then," said the prince, 
*' look twice, and then say whether it be 
the wine or the wind that gives them mo- 
tion," " Verily," said the knight, trying 
to put himself into a steadfast contempla- 
tive posture, " methinks 'tis the wine," 
" The wine ?" interrogated the prince. 
" Yes, your highness, the wine, that's the 
thing makes it so difficult to discriminate 
betwixt a poplar and a grenadier : for as I 
hope for victory" — he paused, and keep- 
ing his eye stUl fixed on the avenue, added 
with an expression full of meaning, " it is 
but a matter of moonsliine at most," " Then 
as such let us treat it, GerasdoriF; yet this 
same moonshine," whispered the prince, 
doth much remind me of manoeuvres on 
the field," This, though not meant to be 
heard, yet like most other things so meant, 



was speedily caught and communicated to 
every guest at the table. But no man rose 
from his seat, although the silence that 
followed shewed that the chord, so inci- 
dentally struck, had awakened a train of 
reflections which the half L'ghted saal de- 
picted with a yet deeper effect upon the 
faces of those present. This was observed 
by the prince, who instantly resuming his 
seat, gave a new turn to the conversation. 
But the effort was too apparent ; and even 
the wine, for a time, stood untaated in the 
baron's cup. 

" A bumper," said the prince, " a bumper 
k I'Anglaise," and, filling his own cup to the 
brim, he raised it and drank, ^' The 
Eagle of Brandenburg 1" making at the 
same time a signal well known at that 
period among the initiated. Responding 
to this, every man rose, laid his left hand 
on his sword, seized the cup with his right, 
and repeating "The Eagle of Branden- 
bui^ !" drank off his bumper. In an 
instant a mutual understanding had sprung 
up; the countenances were lighted with 
expectation, and every man seemed now to 
know his destiny. The next moment, the 
jingling of bcUs announced some rapidly 
approaching courier. The dang of hoofs 
resoimded up the avenue, and in another 
minute a spent steed and his rider passed 
the gateway. A momentary suspense was 
followed by the enti-ancc of the black page, 
bearing a sealed packet, which he placed 
on the table. His highness, who instantly 
snatched it up, broke the seal and read. . , , 
^^ He has passed the Rhine, and is already 
in Hesse," said the prince. *' Our sacred 
soil is violated, and his army now sweeps 
onward like a torrent— a torrent which 
nothing but patriotism can stem. Let ua 
claim the privilege !" 

At this moment the guests had formed 
themselves into a circle around the prince, 
and were giving an emphatic response to 
the invocation, when the sound of another 
courier caused a deep silence. A Second 
packet was delivered like the former, but 
even before it could be read, a garde-de- 
chasse was admitted, who in breathless 
haste stated that the frontier was invaded 
and that a strong detcushment of the enemy 
now lay in the forest, within a league of 
the chateau. "Verily then," saidGcmsdorff, 
"these poplars have been loyal monitoi-s," 

" To arms," said the prince. " Where 
the path of duty is so distinctly marked, 
there is small cause for deliberation. With 
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this expectation have I kept you together. 
In the prospect of this demand upon our 
patriotism, I was desirous of seeing myself 
surrounded, in the moment of peril, by 
those on whose hearts and hands I could 
implicitly rely." Every individual ac- 
knowledged the force of the compliment 
by placing his hand to his heart, and then 
drawing his sword fiom the scabbard. In 
a few minutes fifty chargers were prancing 
under fifty cavaliers — men who had already 
done the "^ State some service." A muster 
of the land-wehr had ali-eady been ordered 
in the spacious court, and every few 
minutes, groups of peasants came pouring 
in through the diiferent avenues of the 
forest, many of them followed by women 
and children, and all evincing, by word and 
gesture, their devotion to the summons. 
The scene was one of the most striking to 
the eye, as well as solemn to the imagina- 
tion, ever witnessed. It was the voluntary 
offering of a few as a sacrifice for the many. 
Gernsdorff, who had now thrown off in 
appearance twenty years of hard service, 
was everywhere mai-shaUing the newly 
arrived force,* instructing the inexperi- 
enced, exciting the backward, animating 
all by his wdrds and example. The scars 
of many combats, tlie badges of many hard- 
won battles, that adorned his manly fea- 
tures and glittered on his breast, told full 
plainly that he was no tyro in his art. 

" To Baambach " was the word ; and 
after a hasty refreshment, three companies 
set out at short intervals to reach by dif- 
ferent routes the appointed rendezvous. 
They marched ofi^ in silence, and with all 
possible circumspection, for it was not un- 
likely that a party of the enemy's tirailleurs 
was already stationed as an ambuscade in 
the pass, and might do much deadly exe- 
cution with impunity. Caution, however, 
a sharp out look, and the " light foot" for 
which these athletic foresters were so well 
known — but particularly for their intimate 
knowledge of the localities — all promised a 
successful issue ; and in a few minutes 
more the last had disappeared in the leafy 
recesfies of the wald. 

Of the fifty cavaliers above mentioned, 
thirty were directed to form three parties 
for I'econnoitring the frontier, for support- 
ing the detachment already on their march, 
and for taking advantage of any circum- 
stance that might be turned to account. 
All this was the work of a few minutes ; 
and the twenty who remained lo escort the 



prince waited each with his foot in the 
stirrup. It was a moment of deep and 
anxious suspense. At length, as the prince 
did not appear, symptoms of impatience and 
apprehension on the part of the troop 
emboldened the officer — ^the duties of 
which devolved upon myself — ^to commu- 
nicate this to the prince : for although no- 
thing was to be feared as to their fidelity, 
still delay was damping that ardour which 
ought to be turned to a better account. It 
is easier to fight than to wait for the word ; 
and besides, J. had the privilege of firank 
communication with my chief, and should 
have felt as if guilty of a dereliction of 
duty, had I hesitated at a moment like the 
present. Never, however, did I perform 
a duty in which my heart so thoroughly 
misgave me. The door of the boudoir — 
a small octagon, recently fitted up for the 
princess — stood open; on the wliite silk 
couch lay the princess, almost as pale, the 
prince kneeling at her side, and two of her 
women busily engaged in applying those 
restoratives, which appeared to have lost 
their usual eficct. At the slight noise oc- 
casioned by my approach, the prince turned 
suddenly round, and, as if recalled from a 
state of insensibility, fully anticipated my 
purpose, and — recalled to a sense of duty — 
made an effort to follow me ; but in loosen- 
ing his hemd from the despairing clasp in 
which it was held, the |Jrince8S awoke, and, 
with a shriek that startled every one in the 
court, recovered her hold, and in the efibrt 
relapsed into a state of insensibility *. But 
I will not continue the picture. The prince 
was subdued for a moment ; he beckoned 
me towards him, and in words which 
sounded in my ear like a fearful omen, 
deputed me to " lead forward," and assure 
his retainers that he would *' instantly over- 
take and place himself at their head,*' 
reserving for his escort only one old fa- 
vourite hussar. I turned away, mortified 
and affected — mortified at what I had to 
communicate, affected even to tears at what 
I had witnessed ! But my duty, my de- 
votion to my chief, and that sort of chival- 
rous ardour which encreased^ as that duty 
became more arduous and exciting,^ led me 
almost to congratulate myself on circum- 
stances which placed so many gallant men, 

* The father of the princess and his younger son 
had both espoused the opposite cause, and were, with, 
in a few hours, to meet their new relation as foes ! 
Such was the character of this unnatural war, and 
such the effects on the boding and sensitive mind of 
the princess. 
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even for an hour, at my disposal. I was 
young, vain, and inexperienced. Bannered 
trophies were dancing before my eyes, shouts 
of victory were ringing in my ears. In 
this visionary state of mind I whispered my 
orders. The next minute we left the 
chllteau, and, by a rocky mule-path — some- 
times penetrating the rock, at others over- 
hanging the precipice — ^we marched in sin- 
gle file to an old hunting schloas^ whei*e tne 
prince was instantly to join us. Nothing 
occurred by the way either to excite or 
alarm, except a little imeasiness respecting 
one of our number who, in a dangerous 
part of the road, having checked his spirited 
steed rather too sharply, it reared on the 
very brink of the precipice, and threw the 
rider over the verge. But being reserved for 
a more soldier-like end, he was caught in 
the forked boughs of a chestnut, and re- 
covei-ed by means of a rope lowered to him ; 
and, what is most remarkable, without 
having suffered either fracture or disloca- 
tion. Arrived at the gate of the old haunt 
of the deer and boar-hunting bai-ons of an- 
tiquity, the guardian Jager came suddenly 
forward, and, without speaking a word, 
pointed to a distant part of the horizon, 
which every few seconds brightened into 
flame, whilst fitful flashes shot through the 
pine-clad ridges like the ruddy beams of 
an autumnal sunset. We turned our faces, 
looked, and listened ; but although at once 
apprehending the cause to be that of hostile 
invasion, the atmosphere was still. Not a 
gun was heard, and the only sound that 
struck our ear was the roaring stream that 
washed the chateau, and then threw its 
angry tribute over the rocks at our feet. 
It was impossible, however, to mistake the 
appearance ; and we concluded at once that 
these were fires from the enemy's bivotmc. 
This was, indeed, a £act which took us by 
surprise, for we had never imagined that his 
progress could have been so rapid. Plant- 
ing two sentinels at the gate, we entered, 
and, alighting under the long open portico— 
colonpaded with gigantic tininks of trees, 
with the natural bark upon them — a true 
deer-hunter's temple — waited with impa- 
tience the arrival of the prince. Our words 
were few, for there was little disposition to 
converse, and every eye was fixed on the 
fitful glare of the distant watch-fires, or 
strained in observing every shadow that tho 
waning moon threw across the forest. — 
" Our prince tarries,'' said a trooper to his 
comrade ; " his highness tarries,*' he re- 



peated with emphasis, " He will be with 
us presently," said the other ; " there may 
be circumstances to detain even a prince 
against his mind : but, in the moment of 
danger, we shall find him at his post — fear 
not." To this the other readily assented, 
but with a certain expression that qualified 
the assent, which the other fisiiled not to 
observe. " I doubt," resumed tfee former, 
" whether the government of Venus may 
not have weakened the influence of Mars ; 
the bride of a fortnight is not likely to be 
the first to buckle on her hu3band's ar- 
mour. We shall see. A doting beauty 
may disarm an Achilles." But here we 
must interrupt the dialogue. 

• * * . • 

Everything showed that the enemy's force 
had been miscalculated, his intuitions mis- 
understood, and his march performed with 
such unprecedented celerity that, when the 
risen sun pierced the thick clouds tliat 
hovered over the valley, we could almost 
individualise the diflerent corps drawn out 
along the height in dense masses, and sup- 
ported on either flank by a full park of 
artillery. In a word, we had just time to con- 
centrate our little force, and prepare to take 
pai*t in one of the most sanguinary engage- 
ments on record. The mist lay still thick 
in the valley of the Saal ; but every point, 
where the eye could penetrate, appeared 
under one undulating mass of nodding helms 
and banners, " soon to be dyed in blood." 

The action began with a brisk fire of 
musquetry between the French and 
Prussain tirailleurs. The out-posts were 
speedily debusqueSy and the former greatly, 
it must be confessed, to our surprise, ap- 
peared drawn out in the plain in battle . 
array. We did not, certainly, expect that 
the action would have become general till 
the thick mist had vanished. But the sun, 
as if to accelerate the shock, bix>ke sud- 
denly forth in autumnal splendour, and 
revealed the hostile armies to each other. 
Nothing can be imagined more terribly im- 
pressive than this. The curtain was now 
drawn up, and the congregated actors in 
the approaching drama, each ready with 
his part, looked defiance at each other. 
One, rendered insolent from past triumph, 
confident in their numbers, and deeming 
themselves invincible ; the other, burning 
to avenge their country and check the 
torrent that seemed ready to overwhelm it. 
But we need not dwell on the crown that 
was at stake, or the national independence 
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wliich a few hours were to decide. Prussia 
never arrayed in her cause more deter- 
mined champions. Several French batta- 
lions having carried the village of Hollstadt, 
they were attacked by a Prussian detach- 
ment, with an impetuosity which, for a 
time, dislodged and paralysed the enemy, 
and spoke like an omen of certain victory. 
The engagement now became general ; and, 
in less than an hour, nearly three hundred 
thousand men, supported by eight hundred 
pieces of cannon, were thrown into the 
vortex of mutual destruction. 

The prince's division was the first in 
action ; it was small, indeed ; but the de- 
termination it evinced to overcome the 
disadvantages under which it appeared 
rendered it formidable. Disappointment 
had called desperation to its aid ; and, since 
they had not their legitimate chief to wit- 
ness their devotion, they were resolved, at 
least, to leave its imperishable record on 
the field. Bergsdorff, now in his proper 
element, was at our head ; while the in- 
fantry, commanded by the veteran Hep- 
penham, waited for orders. The guns on a 
battery to the right were particularly gall- 
ing to the PiTissian wing, and had already 
mowed down with impunity a considerable 
number of gallant men. " Carry that post !" 
said Bergsdorff. At the word, we cliarged 
up the acclivity, and, after a sharp conflict 
and severe loss, dismounted the cannon, 
and took possession of the height. It was 
a desperate attempt ; but by such the day 
was to be signalised, and never, perhaps, 
was the perfection of discipline and the 
efforts of reckless courage, brought into 
more efficient and desperate display. 
Charge followed charge; the thunder of 
cannon — the rolling of the drums— the 
clanging of bugles — the clashing of arms — 
the neighing of steeds — the hoarse voices 
of the officers, as they cheered on at the 
head of their men — ^the shouts of the sol- 
diers in reply — all formed an awful and 
inexpressible chorus. The soil, red with 
blood, and furrowed with grape-shot, shook 
under the tremendous shock of columns, 
that blasted its verdure with the volumes 
of sulphur that blanched every green leaf 
and shrub on which it struck. All this was 
particularly conspicuous from the elevated 
post we now occupied. 

The simoom of destruction was indeed 
abroad. — In less time than I have taken 
to write the sentence, we were charged in 
oar new position by a squadron of cuiras- 



siers. In the leader Gernsdoff recognised 
a ren^^de Frank, whose power as a 
swordsman had raised him to the command 
of the troop, and now Greek met Greek. 
Gemsdorff, though less muscular than he 
had been, had still science and cool intre* 
pidity to compensate for the want of phy- 
sical strength, and haughtily flung back the 
look and challenge of defiance with which 
they met. But here destiny \ras opposed 
to courage. I'he fine charger on which 
Gemsdorff was mounted, a Weimar- Arab, 
rendered him a conspicuous mark. A car- 
bine shot took effect, and the noble animal 
plunging violently, sank with his rider to 
the earth. A loud cheer from the enemy 
marked the event, while the dismounted 
leader unable to extricate himself, the 
troop recoiled at the shock in dismay, and 
fell back. But the Frank did not live to 
witness the fall. In this dreadful position 
I lost sight of the gallant Gemsdorff. Be- 
fore I could rally my diminished foree, and 
return to the charge, the enemy had entirely 
possessed himself of the heights. But we 
had sworn to recover our leader dead or 
alive. " Oh, that the prince had been here !** 
was wliispered in very bitterness of heart. 
At this moment his presence had been a 
host ; for in truth the soldiers were dis- 
heartened, and being unable to account for 
his absence, could not excuse it. On the 
contrary they upbraided him in their 
hearts, and accused him of having sacrificed 
for a young bride, the confidence of his 
soldiers, the glory of his country, and that 
pride of victory which had never deserted 
his standard. They reasoned like men 
who were ignorant of facts. Every man, 
however, was resolved to perform his duty 
wdth that unflinching courage and fidelity 
which had already inscribed so many vic- 
tories on their banner. Wheeling round 
where we could hardly recognise each other, 
owing to the dense smoke which covered 
the spot, we found ourselves suddenly 
hemmed in between two bodies of infantry, 
the cross fire from which must have speedily 
annihilated us. — In a moment, how- 
ever, the column on our right was split, as 
if by miraculous agency — an avenue hewTi 
open, and through that avenue flashed the 
standard of Brandenburg, with our lost 
Prince in the van ! The sight was like an 
electric shock. His tall athletic figure and 
powerful arm — not holding the baton of 
office, but with a well proved sabre, hewing 
the way to victory. On his left was the 
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favourite huz^ar, who, with the skill and 
fidelity of a Mamelake, never left his 
master 8 side. Close between, was Gems- 
dorff, his head bandaged, his helmet lost, 
but the sword still gleaming in his right 
hand, with symptoms of good service. Had 
a visible descent from heaven vouchsafed 
us this succour, it could not have created 
greater astonishment in us, or more con- 
sternation in the enemy. One mutual 
shout of recognition, and the prince was 
once more at the head of his devoted people, 
and the standard of Brandenburgh waved 
over us in triumph ! Would that I could 



add the day was won ! But, no 1 — the 
victory now so apparently ours, in another 
part of the field had declared for France ! 
The battle opened the gates of Berlin, and 
this, I need hardly add, was the battle of 
Jena. 

The prince returned to his cliateau to 
find it pillaged and burnt. But of the 
princess, he only learned that she had 
followed him to the field! Thus closes 
the first eight and forty hours of my 
journal. 

Graf v. Schulenburo. 



THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW AND THE PEERAGE. 



In the last Number of the Westminster 
Review appears an article which, under 
pretence of a critique upon various Genea- 
logical Works, attacks the respectability of 
the British Peerage, in language of the 
boldest assertion. Its antiquity it ridicules, 
its character it endeavours to throw into 
contempt. We are no politicians, and 
therefore with the mere pai-ty spirit of the 
reviewer we have nothing to do. But when 
we see a writer of the present day, in a 
publication of some pretension, display such 
total ignorance of his subject, as this same 
reviewer has done ; when we see him con- 
trovert stubborn facts with statements that 
display a deplorable want of good informa- 
tion; when, moreover, those statements 
touch the vital fame of our noblesse, we 
think we do no more than justice in ex- 
posing as far as lies in our power the prin- 
cipal errora into which have fallen, not 
only this writer, but all those who rail 
fiercely and blindly at the high-bom 
aristocracy of this realm- The portion of 
the Review to which we refer is chiefly the 
foUowiiig : — 

" We have said our Peers are upstarts. The 
position is undeniable. Though their estimate of 
faniilj is higher than their estimate of manhood 
and worth, which is proved by their superior 

anxiety about it they have neither blood 

nor heart. There is no difficulty in proving ihe 
farcical pretenhions of the Lords, except what 
arises from their number; it is easy to expose and 
destroy ihiir pedigrees ; but to break the whole 
bundle, stick by stick, is wearisome to the fingers. 
We shall select their highest titles, and let infer- 
ence attack the fbst. The precedence among the 
Barons belongs to Lord de Roos, a distinction which 
he owes to abeyance, the title was revived only 



thirty years ago, but thus the noble Lord was 
enabled to vote against the Reform Bill. Of the 
Dukedoms only two are two centuries old. There 
is but one Marquisate more than sixty years old. 
Of nearly a hundred and forty Earldoms, but iive 
date before the year 1603. We have but a score 
of Yiscountcies : the number created before 17 12, 
amounts to one. The Barons are nearly two hun- 
dred strong; tliirteen only were created prior to 
1G03, when James L made titles a marketable 
commodity ; the only rational use to which they 
have yet been applied. The number of Barons 
prior to 1711, is twenty- two, and among all the 
two hundred, between thirty and forty only of 
the Baronial Peerages are older than a man aged 
three-score and ten. If we have a reader who has 
reached this allotted period of the short life of man, 
he has seen created one-fourth of the Dukedoms, 
twenty of twenty-one Marquisates, one- half and 
upwards of the Earldoms, three-fourths of the 
Yiscountcies, and fi ve-sixths of the Barons ; in short, 
more than two- thirds and a half of the whole Eng- 
lish Peerage ; and if he outlives other ten years, 
the mushrooms he has seen appear^ may vanish be- 
fore he expires." 

All this is a mere fallacy, a fallacy that 
the slightest observation may detect. The 
writer makes the Peers of England rest 
their claim to high birth upon title alone, 
the nonsense of which is evident. The 
date of their creation, is not the date of 
their nobility*. The elevation of a family 

* Nothing can be more deceptious than to rest the 
nobility of a family on the mere fact of iU elevation 
to the Peerage. How many of our most ancient and 
long descended houses still exist, who have never 
borne a coronet, and will it therefore be said that they 
are ignoble or of less brilliant lineage than the pauper 
baronsofGermany,orthenumberIes8 counts of France. 

The old and knighUy line of TaAFPoan of Traflbrd, 
ha<i preserved, time immemorial, an unbroken male 
descent. It still holds under a charter of Canuts tha 
Dane, the broad lands granted to its Saxon ancestor ; 
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to the peerage can never be teken as a 
criterion of its antiquity. In England, the 
limitations of and successions to titles of 
-honour are so peculiar, that it very fre- 
quently occuTB that a peer, whose patent 
may be but half a century old, is the lineal 
descendant and representative of one of 
those ancient barons to whom we owe the 
first charter of our freedom, and would 
himself rank a noble coeval with the Con- 
quest, were the law which governs the 
inheritance of foreign dignities adopted in 
this country. The early peerages of Eng- 
land, the Baronies by Writ, descended 
to the immediate female in preference to 
the more remote male heir ; and thus by 
marriage did the honours merge in most 
cases into some other family, to the preju- 
dice of the male representatives of the origi- 
nal house. Their line, however, though the 
title may have gone from them, oftimes still 
continues, and may be again, in centuries 
after, raised to the peerage. Shall we 
then calculate their antiquity, the anti- 
quity of ages, from the period of their 
new distinction ? 

To fllustrate this absurdity of taking the 
date of creation as the date of respecta- 
bility, we wiU cite a few examples from 
the many that crowd upon us. Lord Clif- 
ford, of Chudleigh, whose honours were 
only conferred in 1672, lineally springs from, 
and represents, the Norman house of Clif- 
ford, historically great, whose chiefs ranked 
as barons, feudal and parliamentary, from 
our earliest annals. The viacountcy of 
Bolingbroke is a creation of little more 
than a century, yet the St. Johns were 
barons of parliament at the time of Ed- 
ward I. The third Lord St. John dying 
in minority, was succeeded by his sister 
Isabel, who wedded Lucas de Poynings, 
and thus conveyed to her husband the 
ancient barony of her house, which is now 
enjoyed by her descendant the Marquess 
of Winchester. The St. Johns, however, 
in consequence of this, did not cease to 
exist. Looking into their lineage, we find 
that they lacked neither blood nor heart. 

it has, at various periods, rendered efficient sdrvice to 
the State ; and has invartabljr alHed with the most 
distifigruished of our northern families. Still it has 
never attained the peerag;e, and this circumstance — 
if we adopt the principle laid down by the sapieqt 
reviewer— at onpe deprives it of all the honours of its 
splendid ancestry. The same remark applies to the 
Vavasours and Tempests of Yorkshire; the Leghsand 
Mainwarings of Cheshire ; the Baskervilles, the Hop- 
tons, and Bodenhams of Herefordshire ; the Fitzher- 
berts, the Wrotlesleys, tlie Giffards of Staffordshire; 
the Mitfords, the Riddels, and Fenwicks of Noithum- 
berland ; the Tremaincs and Trevanions of Cornwall. 
VOL. XI. NO. II. AUGUST, 1837. 



They were at the crusades, and in the wars 
of the Plantagenets. A Sir John St. John 
lost three sons, who fell fighting bravely 
for the cause of loyalty, under the banner 
of Charles I ; and then there was the 
great St. John, of the days of Queen Anne, 
the statesman, the orator, the author, and 
the wit. Earl Grey has an earldom df 
thirty years, but a lineage of as many 
generations. His ancestor. Sir John de 
Grey, a warrior of the martial reign of 
Henry V., shared the spirit and the feme 
of his royal master. He was created Earl 
of Tankerville, in Normandy, and was 
summoned to parliament as Baron Grey of 
Powis. He found a soldier s grave, in the 
field of Beauge, where also fell the Duke 
of Clarence, and other valiant knights, the 
flower of English chivalry. The Earl of 
Abergavenny can boast of an Earl's patent 
of no higher date than 1784, yet the origin 
of the house which this consequently unde- 
niable upstart represents is lost in the re- 
moteness of ages. Among his mushroom 
ancestors, we find Lord Nevill of Raby, 
who, with his father, was at the famous 
battle of Durham, and who, as Lieutenant 
of Aquitaine, won for the English crown 
eighty-three walled towns, castles, and 
forts. His son, Ralph de Nevill, first Earl 
of Westmoreland, was also a great diplo- 
matist, and warrior ; he made a truce with 
France, and crushed the rebellion of the 
Pereies. His grandson' was the stout Earl 
of Warwick, the hero of the wars of the 
roses. Many others of the family were 
soldiers of distinction ; one was Lord Chan- 
cellor of England. The Clintons wear a 
ducal coronet only since 1756 ; yet these 
novi homines were of baronial rank since 
1299. But enough : we could with equal 
facility adduce a hundred more examples, 
but the cases we have cited are, we think, 
suflicicnt to bear us out*. We proceed to 
another assertion. The reviewer states 
that there exist only thirteen barenies 
created prior to 1603. This is either igno- 
rance, or a wilful intention to mislead. 
The commonest work upon the peerage 

* Another instance of the genealogical knowledge 
of the reviewer, appears in his asserting that, " though 
there is not a single occurrence <rf the name, or a 
pretence for it, in the Duke of Buckingham's genea- 
logy, this personage has called hoth his children 
Flantagdnets.'* Now it is well known that the late 
Duchess of Bnckingham (the mother of these chil> 
dren) was sole representative of Henry Grey, Diikcof 
Suffolk, hy his wife Frances, eldest daughter of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Snffolk, and his wife 
Mary, Queen Dowager of France, daughter of King 
Hbnrv VII., hy the heiress of the FLANTAoiNKTSf 
the Princess Elizabbth. 
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would confute him. At a gut«s, we can 
point him out twice as many baronies en- 
joyed by the descendants of those, npon 
whom in early times they were bestowed ; 
and who, though they have acquired higher 
titles, of course still retain the minolr ones. 
Added to the writer s own list, the Dukes 
of Somerset, Leeds, Bedford, Dorset, and 
Newcastle; the Marquesses of Winches- 
ter, Townshend, Exeter, Anglesea, ' Has- 
tmgs ; the Earls of Warwick, Stamford, 
Abingdon, Plymouth, De La Warre, and 
Abergavenny, are barons all of a crea- 
tion antecedent to 1603. ^^ There is but 
one marquisate more than sixty years old." 
Indeed ! What has the learned reviewer 
done, among others, with the Marquisates 
of Carmarthen (created in 1689), enjoyed 
by the Duke of Leeds^Hartington (1694), 
by the Duke of Devonshire— Blandford, 
(1702), by the Duke of Marlborough? 
Of the earldoms, his information is equally 
profound. 

The comparison which, eager to detract 
from the pretensions of his countrymen, he 
in another portion of his article attempts 
to draw between the English noblesse, and 
that of other nations, is also untenable. The 
English nobility command a high, perhaps 
the highest, place in the roll of European 
genealogy. Many of them may be truly 
said "to fetch their life and being from 
men of royal siege," and can prove contem- 
poraneous origin with the Conquest in 1066, 
if not a more ancient Saxon descent. Not 
so with the far boasted nobles of France 
and Spain. The Montmorencies, the un- 
doubted head of the French haute noblesse, 
were unknown before the eleventh century ; 
and the La Tremouilles, the Rochefou- 
caults, the Richelieus, and others, however 
illustrious for three or four hundred years, 
were not at all distinguished for ancient 
lineage. The Tremouilles are little heard 
of before the reign of Charles VII., or the 
Rochefoucaults before that of Francis I. 
The rest are still more modem. Previ- 
ously to the revolution of 1789, the Peers 
of France, including those of the blood 
royal and seven prelates, scarcely exceeded 
fifty in number. The eldest creation was 
that of UsEZ, conferred by Charles IX., 
in 1572, posterior by nearly a century to 
that of Norfolk in England )1483). The 
arrogant claims of the grandees of Spain * 

* When the (grandees of Spaia signed the declara- 
tion of allegiance to iheir new monarch, Philip V., 
the gnmdson of Louis XIV., most of them added to 
th«ir names "noble as the King." The Duke of 



are alike groundless. Few can trace be- 
yond the times of Ferdinand III. and 
Alphonso the Wise, about the twelfth 
century. Their quantity, however, makoff 
up for their quality. The honours of no^- 
bility branch out through every male whose 
£Either was ennobled ; thus Spain is overran 
with men of family, many of whom earn 
their living in the meanest employment^. 
The Spanish nobility, in 1788, amounted to 
478,736— above one twelfth of the wh(de 
population. H^re indeed is a fine buTidle of 
stidea for the destructive propensities of our 
learned reviewer. Though rather a tedious 
job, he will find the wood, too, less tough 
than that of native growth — mere orange 
stem, instead of British oak. The inferiority 
of other foreign nobility could be as eaeoly 
shewn, did our space suffice, or were it ab> 
solutely necessary, after the manner in 
which our tourists and travellers have ex- 
posed the downright humbug of their 
claims. 

Another charge to which we would reply 
is that so foully made against the achieve- 
ments of the Peerage. " The Lords have 
done nothing for themselves," is the broad 
assertion of the reviewer, made in open 
ignorant defiance of every record of our 
history, every recollection of our greatness. 
The present peers of England, we assert 
it as a fact unanswerable, are many of them 
descendants of fiunilies that have flourished 
for ages, and that may boast of great m^ 
in almost every generation. With the 
deeds of her nobility the glory of this 
country is interwoven— deeds which the 
historian loves to dwell upon, and which 
every English reader, having an English 
heart, must view with pride, as he sees 
them illuminating even the darkest period 
of our annals. ' 

There has been scarody a battle fought by 
this country, or a victory won, 'without 
men of noble blood, or ancient descent, 
having either held the command, or bled 
among the foremost. There has scarcely 
been an Act passed for the increase of our 
prosperity or our freedom, but we owe it to 
some peer, whose fi)stering hand was the 



Vendome, seeing the necessity of conciliation, l>ore 
this with patience for some time j but when one of 
fhem, besides these words, wrote down "and a Uttle 
more/' he coold no longer restrain his anger. 
'* Heavens," he exclaimed, " dare yon call in ques- 
tion the nobility of the House of Bourbon— the most 
ancient in Europe )** " True," replied the Spaniard ; 
*' but remember, my Lord Duke, that after all. King 
Philip the Fifth is a Frenchman, and that I am a 
CastiUan!" 
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first to sow the seed, and nurture into life 
the goodly tree. A mere cursory glance 
through the pages of history will establish 
this to the satisfaction of all. How many 
orators, statesmen, and judges, can we not 
\o»st w^hose acts shew a lustre on their 
Uneage 1 At the foot of Magna Chartaare 
inscribed the names of none but peers. 
The Habeas Corpus Act was the work of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, the scion of a 
house most ancient. With Earl Grey the 
Reform bill will be for ever associated. In 
literature we hare had a Sydney, the chival- 
rous soldier and the exquisite poet ; and 
a Surrey, excellent in arts and in arms, 
a man of learning, a genius, and a hero. 
We have had a Temple and a Roscommon, 
and another Earl of Shaftesbury, and a 
Baoon, and a Byron, and a host be- 
sides. In deeds of arms, the peers of 
England yield to none. The names of 
warriors innumerable rise at once to our 
recollection. In early times the king in 
battle was, as a matter of course, attended 
by his noblos. Thus at Cressy, Poictiers, 
and Agincourt, scarcely a scion of lordly 
lineage was absent from the field. In the 
last and melancholy era of the fearful 
struggle of our early Monarchs for the 
dominion of France, the nobles were again 
conspicuous ; the very name of Talbot 
struck terror in his foes. The contests of 
the Plantagenets may be truly called an 
aristocratic warfare ; and though this civil 
strife does not redound to the credit of those 
engaged in it, we cannot but admire their 
devotion and their valour. Among them 
stood high in reputation Sir John Howard, 
the "Jockey of Norfolk," so contemp- 
tuously mentioned by the Westminster 
reviewer. He was Captain-General of the 
king's forces at sea, and his last act of 
fidelity deserves certainly more praise than 
blame. Richard — ^by the way the most 
oalumniated monarch in history — ^found, 
when numbers fell £rom him, a Howard 
true to the last : the duke had faithfully 
served him, and manfully died by his side. 
The son of this gallant soldier won the field 
of Flodden, and his great-grandson was Sir 
Charles Howard Baron Effingham, and 
Earl of Nottingham, the immortal victor 
of the Armada. Does this Westminster 
Zoilus mean to assert that it is nothing to 
have commenced the work that Nelson 
finished ; that he earned no reputation who 
first proved to the world that British sea- 



men were invincible, and paved the way 
for victories that have built up for this 
country power and fame as boundless as 
the waters which mark her empire's extent. 
The achievements of our nobles are the 
sole redeeming point in the gloomy records 
of the civil war. 

On either side the noblest spirits fought. 

And highest deeds on either side were wrought. ' 

'^ Glancing at this sad page of English 
history," says a writer of the present day, 
" we find much to console us, and much to 
i-etrieve the character of the coimtry, in the 
gallant bearing assumed by the gentlemen 
of England, and the thorough devotedness 
of her high-minded nobility. The foes of 
royalty may decry with as much malignity 
as they please the cause in which the 
cavaliers so nobly fought and bled, but 
they must concede to those chivalrous men 
the meed at least of loyalty the most enthu- 
siastic, fidelity the most disinterested, and 
valour the most heroic." The epitaph 
by Dryden, on John, fifth Marquess of 
Winchester, who defended for Kiog Charles 
the Castle of Basing, so long as a single 
stone of the noble mansion remained, may 
be well applied to many a noble of that 
unhappy period — j 

He who in impious times undaunted stood, 
And midst rebellion durst be Just and good. 
Whose arms asserted, and whose suffering more 
Confirm*d the cause, for which he fought before, 
Rests here rewarded by a heavenly prince. 
For what his earthly could not recompense. 
Pray, reader, that such times no more appear. 
Or if they happen, learn true honour here. 
Such souls are rare, but mighty patterns, given 
To earth, were meant as ornaments to heaven. 

In later times the heroes of our battles 
have still been of noble birth. Admiral 
Russell, a scion of the house of Bedford, 
won La Hogue, Lord Peterborough drove 
the Duke of Anjou, and the French 
army, consisting of twenty-five thousand 
men, out of Spain, with'a force not exceed- 
ing ten thousand. The last great names 
that crown this list of high-bom heroes, are 
those of Anglesea and Wellington. 

Recurring to the entire statement that 
we have quoted from the Westmmster Re- 
view, we trust even this brief sketch will 
suffice to unmask the fallacy and falsehood 
of each one of its assertions. From all 
attacks the Peers have little to fear, from 
such as these they may pass wholly un- 
scathed. 
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Without entering into political contro- 
versy, we may venture to affirm that the 
best of all possible governments cannot 
be that under whioh men, women, and 
children were imprisoned without legal ac- 
cusation, condemned without evidence, and 
executed or murdered at any time and in 
whatever manner might accord with the 
good will and pleasure of a capricious 
rabble. Yet, even thus was it with the 
French, after "reforming" their chamber 
of peers, and sacrificing their " concili- 
ating " king, Louis the Sixteenth, to " the 
pressure from without." It was then a 
fearful thing for a man to be suspected of 
having any "gentle blood" in his veins, 
and, if unluckily his name conmienced 
with De, that alone was sufficient proof 
of his connection with the hated aristocracy. 
The next degree of guilt, in the eyes of 
the friends of reform, liberty, and equality, 
was that of being in holy orders ; for, as 
" the altar and the throne " had, for centu- 
I'ies, upheld each other, they, of course, 
were doomed to fall together. 

Under these circumstances, the good old 
Abbe Claude de Chauvelin received beneath 
his' roof his nephew Jean, who had con- 
trived to escape from Paris after his father 
had paid with his life the penalty of having 
a good name. Then the uncle and nephew 
fled together to the sea coast, and, after 
many hair-breadth escapes and much suf- 
fering, and adventures sufficient to furnish 
matter for three modem volumes, finally 
succeeded in reaching England, the refuge 
for the destitute and oppressed. In London 
they found many of their countrymen, and, 
for a while, it was a pleasant thing for them 
both to breathe the air of freedom, and 
walk and talk and do as they listed. So, 
with national proverbial elasticity, they 
recovered their spirits, shrugged their 
shoulders, and prophesied the speedy down- 
fall of " les miserables" who held sway in 
their native land. And their prophecies 
were soon fiifilled ; but, as must ever be the 
case when •stablished order is overthrown, 
one set of " miserables " was succeeded by 
another, till Monsieur TAbbe began to 
evince symptoms of ^^ d^se^poir" as he 
reckoned their dwindling finances. 

^^ N'ayez pas peur ! Soyez tranquilley 



man hon ancle!'* said Jean; "we shall do 
very well. I shall make myself a teacher 
of our language, and gain enough for us 
both." " Non^ Monsieur le Baron^ replied 
the Abbe, " I caiyoiot forget your proper 
rank. You must not so demean yourself. 
I am but a younger brother ; and, besides, 
have 1 not already taken pupils ? No, you 
must let me have my way. I shall be 
master of languages." 

Thereupon an amicable dispute took 
place, and, as they could not agree, much 
to the credit of both, each found employ- 
ment for himself; and, though at first the 
toil was irksome, the consciousness of 
having performed their duty rendered their 
now less frequent meetings more cheerful 
than if they had idly indulged in sighing 
after by-gone times, and whimpering " 2xi 
pauvre France !" 

The pronunciation of our language is 
extremely difficult of acquisition for all 
foreigners; but, to Frenchmen, it is, as 
they pithily express it, " impossible j*^ and 
grievous were the trials of temper and pa^ 
tience that consequently befel the poor 
Abbe in his new career. As for Monsieur 
Jean (for "he dropped his paternal title of 
Baron), he chattered away boldly, mixing 
French and English together, till he ac- 
quired a tolerable smattering of the latter ; 
and then he made good use of it, as will 
appear from part of a conversation with his 
uncle, which took place about two years 
after their arrival in England. 

" I shall spend Wednesday evening and 
Saturday evening with you, uncle," said 
he, " and also every other Sunday. That's 
agreed." " Well, well. If it is for your 
advantage ! " sighed the Abbe. " But what 
are the few guineas more? We have 
enough; and perhaps you might find 
another private family or two. Besides, it 
is a degradation for you to be a mere assist- 
ant at a school. And then the society you 
will mix with. You will find it very 
^ triste.* Helas ! mon pauvre Jean ! I 
never thought it would come to this." 
^' We must succumb to rise again," said 
the nephew, smiling. " Le docteur Brown 
is an ecclesiastic and a man of good fftmily, 
and he has a lai'ge mansion and plenty of 
scholai-8, and . Ah ! perhaps I shall 
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H^ake better terms with him after a little 
while, for, entre nou$ he is very rich, and 
has only one child, and she is a daughter. 
Ah ! eUe est charmante I un vMtable 
ange ! " " Ah, ah, ah ! " gasped the Abbe, 
opening his eyes and mouth in a whim- 
sical fashion, ^* that is another afiair!" 
and, after a short pause, he commenced a 
lecture concerning their &mily rank, and 
the probability of recovering the landed 
estates, when they should return to France, 
and other family matters ; but Jean at last 
pjersuaded him to see Miss Brown and her 
ather's house before he pronounced a 
decision. 

So, when a few weeks had elapsed, it 
came to pass that the worthy Abbe found 
himself one Sunday at Doctor Brawn's 
table, in company with the said doctor, his 
lovely daughter, two nieces, Monsieur Jean, 
and two English gentlemen. The weather 
-was fine, the house delightfully situated, 
four miles from town, the garden and 
pleasure-grounds all in excellent order, the 
dinner most abundant and well arranged, 
the wines capital, and several of the company 
spoke French, perhaps not very correctly; 
but all was good-humour and conviviality, 
and Monsieur I'Abb^ enjoyed himself 
exceedingly. 

^' It is a good house," said he to his 
nephew, as they walked together to the 
stage-coach. '^ He is a worthy man, that 
docteur Brun. He must be rich ! She is 
certainly une charmante demoisette. Ex- 
tremely 'frangaise * in her contour. Eh ? 
They are of French extraction, I have no 
doubt. Her accent is admirable pour une 
Anglaise. Brun is the same as Le Brun. 
Alas ! Jean, you have a good scholar : " and 
he wagged his old head, and stepped out a 
little quicker than usual, and seemed to 
be chuckling inwardly at some pleasant 
conceit. 

The details of what followed may be 
found in a considerable number of novels. 
Jean assailed Miss Brown with the usual 
artillery of love, and she laughed, parried, 
hesitated, deliberated, shed a few tears, &c. 
&c. Then, on discovering what was going 
gn, her reverend father flew into a most 
irreverent passion, and incontinently turned 
Monsieur Jean out of his house, and locked 
the door upon his daughter; and then 
Monsieur Jean found his way to her 
window, and aided and abetted her escape 
to the lodgings of his uncle, who received 
her with the most profound respect, but 
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was sorely perplexed, and slept little the 
ensuing night. By the next morning, 
however, he had made up his mind to get 
rid of her; so, as she had put herself into 
his hands, he resolved to consider her, pro 
tempore^ as his own child, and therefore, 
acting a parent's part, he went to the altar 
and gave her away to his nephew. 

" Ma foi ! " said he, with well-feigned 
astonishment a few hours after to Doctor 
Brown, who suddenly broke in upon his 
solitude in a very unceremonious manner, 
accusing him, in plain English, as an ac- 
complice. " Ma foil " said he, " how am 
I to know he is not vid your consentment ? 
But, soyez tranquiUe ! My nephew is de 
honour to every funily he vill many. He 
is vary aimahle^ vary." 

In this opinion, judging by the epithets 
he made use of, the doctor by no means 
agreed ; but, whether he spoke too rapidly 
for a foreign ear, or his auditor made due 
allowance for his agitated state of mind, is 
uncertain, for the Abb^ at every interval 
strove to console him by saying, " No use 
for be angry. Yen a ting has happen it is 
passi. You vill not get him again; vat 
I can do ? He make von excellent mart. 
You will be vary glad anoder times. Soyex 
tranquiUe ! Be quiet, dat is a good gentil- 
man." 

Such a mode of consolation of course pro- 
duced little good effect ; and, as the Abbe 
had taken care not to inquire where the 
new married couple were gone, no intelli- 
gence could be obtained from him, and so 
the bereaved parent at length went his 
way, in a state " more easily conceived 
than described." 

Weeks passed away and the doctor re- 
mained inflexible. His once-beloved Mary's 
letters were returned unopened, and his 
doors were closed against her spouse : but 
at last came a fit of the gout, on hearing 
of which the Abb^ resolved to be a media- 
tor. He was received by another angry 
out-burst of plain Engli^ for which he 
seemed prepared, as he seated himself in 
a chair, waited patiently tiQ it was over, 
and then said, "All vary ridiculous, ail 
dat. You cut off your nose for revenge 
vid your face. Eh ! vat for you not have 
your daughter ven you get de gout ? She 
know all vat you vant. She tell me so, 
and vant to come — ^vat for vy not ?" 

" Oh, that she had never left me ! " 
groaned the father, in a paroxysm of pain. 

" Ah ! dat is proper; vary good!" ob- 
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■erred thd Abb^ ; and he added an exceed- 
ingly loud '' Ahem ! " which donbtlese was 
a preoonottrted agnal, for the door instantly 
opened, and, the moment after, Madame de 
Chaurelin was on her knees before her 
father. 

The precise words and particalars of the 
reconciliation may be left to the readet^s 
ilnagination ; but that it was altogether a 
yery affecting scene, may be inferred by its 
effect upon the Abb^, who blew his nose, 
took a huge pinch of snuff, and, while the 
tears stood in his eyes, ezelaimed — ^ Ah ! 
rat a fine pair of spectacles ! " 

From that day the position of our emi- 
grants was entirely changed. Monsieur 
Jean, being a tolerable classic scholar, 
took a more prominent part in the mimage- 
ment of the school, and in due time was 
admitted into a share in the profits. Then 
the worthy Abb^ became domiciliated 
under the same roof, and in the capacity of 
French master instructed a succession of 
young urchins, whose studies were often 
agreeably enlivened by his style of English 
colloquy. And thus years rolled away in 
domestic oomfi)rt and harmony ; and in due 
course, the little fiimily ciixsle wte enli- 
vened by the presence of little master Jean 
Claude Bruno de Chauvelin, and his merry 
little black -eyed sister, Jeannette, whom 
the Abb^, in the folness of his heart, pro- 
claimed to be '^precious objects." But 
whether he or their reverend gmnd-papa 
was most delighted to watch their dawning 
intellect and monkey-like tricks, it were 
hard to say. However, the children grew 
up and prospered, and so did the school ; 
in attending to the duties of which, no 
master could be more inde&tigable than 
was Monsieur Jean. Having escaped from 
poverty, the great object of his life now 
seemed to be the accumulation oi wealth. 
Theatres, the opera, and other '^ spectacles, " 
which -were formerly almost necessary to 
his existence, were entirely abandoned : the 
gay, gallant levity and ^'sans 8ouci"air, 
that perhaps had aided him not a little in 
winning the heart of his Mary, were ex- 
changed for a quiet, steady demeanour, in 
which the most prominent expression was 
certainly self-complacency. He was an 
altered man, but evidently not a dissatisfied 
man. His wife and children were dear to 
him, his time was folly occupied, and above 
all, he had an end and aim toward which 
all his exertions pointed, an object glitter- 
ing brilliantly in the vista of futurity, ren- 



dering the raggedaess of his onward path a 
matter of small moment. But not even to 
his Mary did he communicate what that 
object was, dreading perhaps that she might 
speak thereof to her parent, of whose ap- 
probation he had some doubts; for, as his 
years increased and his duties were light- 
ened, the worthy doctor gave way sadly to 
constitutional inertness, and paid the penalty 
by frequent attacks of the gout, which <^ 
course rendered him occasioniEdly irritable. 

So again years passed away in steady 
industry and accumulation till young Jean 
Claude Bruno waa sent to Chdford, as his 
grand&ther opined, to take honours and 
orders previously to taking a share in the 
school. On the morning of separation, the 
father took the son aside, and, for the first 
time, confidentially revealed to him the 
secret of his nobility, and put a needlessly 
large sum of money at his disposal, observ- 
ing, ^^ You are now entering the W(M'ld, and 
I trust will form no connections unsuitable 
to your rank. Think of our ancestors — but 
keep our secret for the present; I have 
laid the fi>undation for resaming the title ; 
trust to me;" and after bestowing his 
paternal benediction, he saw his boy safely 
seated in the coach, and on his return, 
communicated what had transpired to the 
Abb6, who immediately took a tremendous 
pinch of snuff, and exclaimed, with a 
triumphant chuckle, '^Ah! mon aher 
Baron ! I have guessed your secret long 
ago. For what else could you want to be 
rich ? Jean Claude Bruno is a good boy, 
and all is right, only I fear you have giv^i 
him too much money; fer money turns 
young people's heads. But never mind, 
we shall see." 

'' He ought to turn out a first-class, if 
not a double-first-class man!" exclaimed 
Doctor Brown that evening, in the intervals 
of his game of piquet with the Abbe; 
^^ considering the advantages ho has had, he 
ought to be ashamed of himself if* he does 
not. Learning, my dear sir, \& everything. 
A good scholar, sir, may defy the world. 
He has that within him which voiU make 
its way. Where should I have been wi^- 
out it ? ha ! a curacy of forty pounds a 
year, very likely, eh ! " 

*'• Vary proper," observed the Abbfe, whose 
improvement in English was imperceptible. 
^^ Dat put me in mind of de veilse. 

Yen de house and lands Vras gone and eold, 
Den learning is par-ti-cn-lar-ly admirable, 

something like dat, ch ?" 
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^^Wliy, yes, loinetliiiig/' laid the doc- 
tor, smiling, '^ you certainly haye an ex- 
eellent memory, Abbe." 

" Vy, no, monsieur le docteur," observed 
the Abbe, shrugging his shoulders, '^ not for 
your poe^; I read a great deal of de best, 
•nd admire de beauty, mais, no— I have 
y^tj good judgment, but de bad meofioiy--^ 
but^ neyer mind, Jean Claude Bruno has 
Yim excellent." 

** Bless the lad!" exclaimed the gouty 
grandfather, ^^ let me but lire to see him 
take his place in the school, and then — 
ugh! what a twinge ? " 

^^ Can I be of any service to you, dear 
grandpapa?" inquired a silver- toned voice, 
and the sylph*-like figure of his darling 
(now a channing brunette of sixteen) leant 
over his chair. 

" No, my child," said the invaKd, " but 
where is your mama ?" 

*' I will bring her directly," exclaimed 
Jeannette, tripping out of the room ; and in 
a few seconds she returned with her mother, 
who smoothed and adjusted the old man's 
pillow, as no one else was able to do. 

Of a surety there is nothing that can 
sihed such soothing influence o'er the sick 
man's feverish dream as the presence of 
some ^^ministering angel" of love or fond 
aflPection. The gentle, kind, quiet atten- 
tions, and the sympathising eye of woman 
may do much to alleviate pain; but the 
sentence of "the common lot" hath been 
passed upon alU Our worthy and reverend 
doctor tarried not upon earth long enough 
to see his hopes and wishes realised or dis- 
appointed. The young collegian returned 
home before his first term was completed, 
to follow his grandfiither to the grave ; and 
again the position of our emigrants was 
changed, for after paying all due respect to 
the memory of the departed. Monsieur 
Jean began his arrangements for the future. 
Let it not however be supposed that there 
was any indecent haste in his proceedings^ 
as more than a month had espired before 
he publicly announced his intention of 
giving up the school, or rather of disposing 
of it to the best bidder, the Abb^ having 
previously declined undertaking the entire 
management — *^ because," as he said, " I 



am getting an old man, man cher Baron. 
The school is in its glory now, but it would 
decay with me. No ! I must live near 
you, and Mary, and la petite. If I stay 
here I shall lose your company, and lose 
your money, and for what? Bah! I 
don't want to gain any more. I have saved 
as much as I shall ever live to spend, and 
more ; besides, I wish to be quiet a little, 
and have my mornings to myself to finish 
my grammar of our language." 

The subsequent bargainings and treaties 
concerning the disposal of the school need 
not be related ; but when all was arranged, 
the fftmily removed to No. — ^ Manchester 
Street, Manchester Square. The house 
was not so large nor so airy as the mansion 
they had left, but was well furnished, and 
bore altogether an air of easy, elegant in- 
dependence, and on the door was a brass 
plate hearing the announcement that within 
resided " Le Baron de Chauvelin." 

Never was any child more pleased with 
a new toy than was our venerable Abbe 
with the said house and all its appointments. 
He went smiling and rubbing his hands, 
and spinning round and round in and out 
of every apartment. ^^Ah, ha, ma okSre 
madame la Baronne ! " said he to his niece, 
*' dis is like someting ! Ven you ran avay 
at my littel lodgment twenty year past vid 
de pauvre French oshor, and I give you 
avay in secret to de priest, you not suspect 
dish, eh ? But, bah ! Dis is netting as he 
vill be ven ye go in France. But never 
mind; ve do vary veil here. I never 
expect to see to-day! — ha! I am vary 
pleasant. Vot for you laugh, petite ? eh ?" 

'^ Because I'm pleased to see you happy, 
my dear monsieur I'Abb^," replied Jeannette, 
taking his arm playfully. 

" Ha, littel rogue, sfy," said he, " I fear 
I make some littel error in de English I 
spoked : but I have no more boy scholar 
now, only you, so ve must alvays spoke 
French togeder, eh? I vill make you 
perfect." 

Whether he succeeded, and how the 
Baron enjoyed his " otium cum dignitata," 
must be left for another chapter. 

( To he continued,') 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 



Tm Queen, accompanied by the Duchess of 
Kent, and attended by Baroness Lehzen, the Mar- 
chioness of Tavistock, and Colonel Cavendish, ar- 
rived at Buckingham Palace on the 13th, which 
\rill now be the private residence of Her Majesty ; 
all state ceremonies will however take place at 
St. James's, the apartments there being so much 
more commodious than those at the New Palace. 

Her Maje«ty held a Court on the 12th at St. 
James's for the reception of the City addresses, and 
for the investiture of Prince Esterhazy with the Order 
of the Bath. 

Her Majesty held a Chapter of the Garter on 
the 14th, at which the Prince of Leiningen was 
elected a knight of that most noble order. The 
Queen, as Sovereign of the Order, wore the Garter 
on the left arm, that being the manner in which it 
was worn by Queen Anne. 

On the 17th Her Majesty prorogued Parliament 
in person. 

Her Majesty has been present several evenings 
at the performance of the Italian Opera, with the 
intention of remaining perfectly private, and we were 
happy to see that (although the attempt has been 
made twice), no ill-mannei'ed people among the 
auditors on Tuesday endeavoured to draw Her 
Majesty from her seclusion. The Queen is much 
delighted by the Italian Opera, and nothing can be 
more objectionable than to interfere with so inno- 
cent an enjoyment, by compelling her to come for* 
ward and make her obeisance to the audience. 

The Queen, attended by the Duchess of. Suther- 
land, the Marchioness of Tavistock, the Hon. Miss 
Pitt, the Hon. Miss Spring Rice, Miss Davis, the 
Earl of Albemarle, Lord Gardner, and Colonel 
Cavendish, went on Tuesday to the National Gal- 
lery to view the exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

Her Majesty held her first Levee on the 19th, 
aad Drawing-room on the 20th, which were at- 



tended by nearly every person of distinction now in 
town. 

Lady Caroline Barrington, a daughter of Earl 
Grey, is appointed one of the Ladies to the Bed- 
chamber to the Queen. 

Lord and Lady Selsey have returned from a toui 
on the continent. 

A new stete bai^ge for the Queen was launched on 
Wednesday, and conveyed to the boat-house. It 
is built in a similar manner to the City stete baiges. 

Lords Ashbrook, James 0*Brien, Frederick 
Gordon and Adolphus Fitzclarence, are the Lords 
of his late Majesty's Bedchamber who do not re- 
tain their places in her Majesty's Bedchamber. 

The Marquis of Waterford has given a firee site 
for a chapel, and thirty guineas subscription, to his 
Roman Catholic tenantry at Dungiven. 

The Duchess of Gordon has arrived in Belgravo 
Square from Paris, where her Grace has been 
sojourning since the demise of the gallant Duke. 
Her Grace's health is greatly improved, and she 
will soon leave town for Scotland. 

The Duke and Duchess of Bnccleuch have been 
prevented from giving their usual magnificent 
banqueto, in consequence of domestic calamities, 
both in the &mily of the Marquis of Bath and in 
the immediate family of the noble Duke himself. 

Sir William Fremantle having resigned the 
appointment of Treasurer of the Royal Household, 
which the Right Hon. Gentleman held under three 
Sovereigns, is to be succeeded, it is said, in the 
oflSce by the Earl of Surrey. 

The Duke of Devonshire ia again convalescent, 
and will shortly resume his brilliant entertainments 
at the Burlington villa. His Grace came up from 
Kemp-town to attend the prorogation, and to visit 
Mr. Frederick Howard and his noble bride (sister 
to the Earl of Burlington.) 
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Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott. 
Vols. III. and IV. Cadell, Edinburgh. 
Murray and Whittaker, London. 1837. 

The narrative of Scott's life is the moBt extra, 
ordinary literary biography upon record. The his- 
tory it gives of the actual production of such a 
Bnrpiising mass of fictions — of such varied, and in 
many instances profound, researches — of such un. 
wearied industry and indomitable pei'severance— 
and of such fertility of pure invention, is certainly 
without a parallel in any former times, or in any 
other country. In the mere quantity of his produc- 
tions he transcended all the writers of whom we 
have any knowledge. Even the two thousand 
dramas and uncounted poems of Lope de Vega 
cease to surprise us in comparison ; for of the mul- 
titude of that vapid poet's works, the greater part 
were of transient interest, shallow, and possessing 
but a slight claim upon the world's regard. It is 
not 80 much that the majority of Lope de Vega's 
plays are lost, as that they were not worthy of 
being preserved. But every thing written by 
Scott will live, although they are unequal in 
merit. Their inequality, however, is by no means 
in piroportion to their number and the speed with 
which they were conceived and accomplished ; and 
when we review them in reference to the circuuL. 
stances under which they were brought forth — the 
official occupations of the author, and the physical 
Bufferings that wrung his bodyVithout impeding 
the vivid action of his mind, our admiration of 
their excellence must be proportionally enhanced. 
In the volumes before us we have an account of 
some of the most interesting events of his life. 
The brief space within which we are necessarily re- 
stricted will permit us only to glance at the lead- 
ing incidents ; but the reader will not fail to pos- 
sess himself of the work, to which it would be 
impossible to do justice even in a more extended 
compass. 

The publication of *' Rokeby " and the *' Bridal 
of Triermain" took place in 1812—13. These 
poems were published about the same time, for the 
purpose of laying a trap for Jeffry, but it happened 
that Jeffry made a voyage to America that year, 
and so escaped the risk of committing himself to 
any critical speculations on the subject. It seems 
to have been a ftvonrite plan of Scott's to bring out 
two works in such dose succession as to baffle the 
ingenious suspicions of the reading public, including, 
in espedaly some of his own particular friends, who 
could never suspect of course that the same writer 
could at the same time have produced them both. 
We find several instances of this description of rate, 
but it did not always succeed. Some indiridual, 
more sagacious, was generally certain of detecting 
VOL. XT.— NO. II. — AUGUST, 1887. 



the poet under his mask, although on this occasion 
the critics in the *' Quarterly Review *' pronounced 
the ** Bridal of Triermain " to be an imitation of 
Scott^s manner, but to possess other characteristics 
of an original and different kind, being evidently 
persuaded that Scott was not the author. These 
works were followed by the most unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that, ever befell the poet, the derange, 
ment of Ballautyae^s affairs, and Scott's consequent 
embarrassments. Mr. Lockhart enters at some 
length upon this subject, but it presents such an 
entangled web, and is so much mixed up with per- 
sonal and painful matters, that wo willingly pass it 
over in silence. In the year 1815 Scott was 
offered the poet-laureatshlp, but prudently declined 
it, partly because of the servile obligations connected 
with the office, and partly because he thought that 
the emolument attached to it ought to be conferred 
upon some poet who was more in need of such 
help. He advised Southey to take it, which he 
did, upon conditions, however, that the court odes, 
which were previously supplied on certain state 
occasions, should be altogether dispensed with, the 
poet being left to his own choice of subject and time. 
The next publication was " Waverley." The first 
volume of this commencement of a series of im- 
mortal fictions had been written and thrown aside 
some years before; and when Scott took it 
into his head to finish the work, he devoted 
himself to it with such earnestness that he 
wrote the second and third volumes in three 
weeks. This expedition, considering how much 
study of the old Scotch character was actually 
requisite to the delineation of that admirable pic- 
ture of vanished manners, would be incredible, 
were it not that the whole life of the author 
exhibited a train of similar triumphs over time and 
literary difficulties. The success of Waverley was 
complete. The first edition of a thousand was 
exhausted in a month ; and a second, of double that 
number, immediately followed. The contempora- 
neous criticism on the novel, the correspondence 
between Scott and his friends concerning it, his 
resolution to preserve his incognito, and the guesses 
and conjectures as to the authorship, form a curious 
and amusing chapter in the annals of literature. 
But there was not much time left for the public to 
indulge their curiosity on this subject. Waverley 
was soon followed by the Lord of the Isles, 
which was written in six weeks, by way, as Scott 
called it, of ** refreshing the machine," and imme- 
diately afterwards Guy Mannering was given to 
the world. It was at this period that Scott dined 
with the Prince Regent, when he was much pressed 
by his Royal Highness on the secret that was then 
engrossing every body. The Prince, looking hard 
at Scott, proposed, towards midnight, a bumper, 
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with all the honours, to the author of Waverley ; 
when Scott, puzzled for a moment, recovered him- 
self, filled his glass, and said, <* Your Royal High- 
ness looks as if you thought I had some claim to 
the honours of this toast ; / have no such preten* 
sionSf hut shall take good care that the real Simon 
Pure hears of the high compliment that has now 
heen paid him " Scott used to declare that he 
adopted no evasion with his Royal Highness on the 
subject ; that his Royal Highness was too well>bred 
a man to put a question to him about it ; but that 
if he had^ he did not precisely know what answer 
he should have given him. Yet the anecdote of the 
dinner party is related, on the authority of Mr. 
Croker^ who was present, and, so far as we can 
form any judgment in the matter, it seems to us 
that Scott not only evaded the Prince's allusion 
to him, but that he committed himself to a posi- 
tive denial of the authorship. It was currently 
rumoured at the time that such was the fact, and 
this statement confirms us in the belief that the 
rumour was true. The poem of the Field of Water- 
loo (upon which field some critical punster re* 
marked that Scott fell), was next published, but it 
made a very slight sensation. It was confessedly 
inferior to all the rest of Scott's poems. A diary, 
kept by Scott during a journey to the Shetland 
Isles» occupies a considerable portion of the third 
volume, and is equal in interest of a light and play- 
ful kind, to any part of the whole work. 

The fourth volume is filled with the literary 
transactions of four years, from 1816 to 1820. 
During that period, Scott's productions were so 
numerous that it is difficult to comprehend not 
merely how he could have fashioned such a quan. 
tity of materials into such &8cinadng shapes, but 
how he could have matured so many designs. 
Besides writing for the Quarterly, and other publi- 
cations, and editii^ a comprehensive edition of 
Swift*s works, with a new life, he produced Paul's 
Letters to his Kinsfolk, the Antiquary, the three 
series of Tales of my Landlord, the Monastery, 
Rob Roy, Ivanhoe, and Harold the Dauntless. Of 
this list, the Antiquary, perhaps, was the least suc- 
oessful ; but that was not because the subject was 
not treated with as much skill as any of its predeces- 
sors, but that it did not, from its nature, admit of so 
much romantic colouring, and take such a hold 
upon the imagination. One of the most remark- 
able of all these fictions was Old Mortality. It 
was the reproduction of a past sge, with so much 
accuracy, such life.like truth, that the reader is at 
no loss to understand how justly the name of the 
enchanter was applied to Scott. He seemed in- 
deed in these stories to recal the old habitudes 
with an instinct so prompt and true, that it re- 
sembles more the conjuration of the wizard than 
the fimciful tracery of the novelist To run through 
all the incidents connected with the publication of 
these numerous volumes would carry us beyond 
all reasonable bounds; yet it is not easy to dis- 
miss them thus in a spxre catalogue without a 
pleasant word even of passing admiration. 



In the year 1818 — 19, Scott was created a 
Baronet. This distinction was conferred upon him» 
unsought, by the Prince Regent, through the medium 
of Lord Sidmouth. He at first hesitated whether 
he would accept it, but an unexpected accession of 
fortune, by the death of his brothei^in-law, deter- 
mined him. He had a severe attack of cramp in 
the stomach in the previous year, and this serious ill- 
ness returned again and again, yet it did not check 
the inde&tigable ardour with which he prosecuted 
his literary labours. In the midst of acute pain he 
dictated some of his best tales. The greater part 
of the Bride of Lammermuir, the whole of the 
Legend of Montrose, and nearly the whole of Ivan- 
hoe, was composed by him while he was in this state 
of suffering, and William Laidlaw and John Bal. 
lantyne, who acted as his amanuenses, in vain 
entreated him to pause in the intervals of his agony ; 
but Scott would cry, " Nay, Willie, only see that 
the doors are fast. I would fain keep all the cry 
as well as the wool to ourselves; but as to giving 
over work, that can only be when lam in woollen. " 
It was while he was enduring this torture that he 
dictated the greater part of the Bride of Lammer- 
muir. The spirit seemed completely to triumph 
over the body, and the dialogues and descriptions 
flowed from him as rapidly as if, instead of pain, he 
was steeped in ecstacy ! 

The fourth volume closes with the marriage of 
Hiss Sophia Scott to Mr. Lockhart — an occasion 
marked, says Mr. Lockhart, by a '^ jolly supper " 
in Castle Street Alas 1 how fiwt the sunshine of 
happy days disappears, leaving darkness and sorrow 
behind. Even while this work was going through 
the press, Mrs. Lockhart was carried to the 
grave! 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 1837. 

If the claims of a pott to distinction we^ in any 
degree to be tested by the quantity of his pro- 
ductions, Mr, Campbell would occupy but a small 
space in public consideration. Here are all his 
poems included in a very small volume — the 
Pleasures of Hope, Gertrude of Wyoming, Theo- 
dric, and the rest. A few days ago we saw the 
whole poem of the Pleasures of Hope written out 
on one side of a sheet of paper, and exhibited in 
the Strand in the shop- window of a professor of the 
art of stenography. It was written word for word 
and letter for letter, not abbreviated as the reader 
might expect by the professor^s skill in short-hand, 
but actually copied literally from the book. The 
length of the poem,, therefore, is by no means in 
proportion to its intrinsic merits. It has always 
been a subject of regret that Mr. Campbell should 
have so soon stopped short in his progress. We 
apprehend that his inertness may be partially at- 
tributed to the pension he received shortly afler the 
publication of his first and best poem ; and that, 
had he been exposed to the necessity of writing, he 
would have continued to delight the world with 
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fivah inventions. So much of tbe life of genias ie 
spent in the enjoyment of senaations, that we rarely 
find it industrious unless it is ui^d forward by some 
strong motives. Rogers has rested content with a 
mere indication of his powers, and of those who have 
written much and written well, the majority have 
unquestionably been men to whom the present 
reward was an object of moment. Rogers is a 
banker, and Campbell a pensioner — all the works 
they have produced might be put into a duodecimo 
book. But, apart from this, neither of them are 
fruitful by nature. Their poems bear evident 
marks of a slow and painful birth ; they are ornate 
even to a &u1t — the melodiousness of their verses 
frequently degenerates into feebleness — in the at- 
tainment of elegance and of a musical diction they 
too often sacrifice the original boldness of the 
thought. In the more celebrated of Campbeirs 
minor poems this is palpable even to the most su- 
perficial critic. The well-known lyric, Hohen- 
linden, is indebted for its fame, not to any parti- 
cular originality in the conception, but to the 
exquisite construction of the verse. Let the reader 
examine that poem with close attention, and he 
will discover that the agreeable sounds with which 
it fills the ears, the admirable distribution of the 
cadences, and the masterly management of the feet, 
constitute the real sources of its influence upon the 
imagination. We do not exclude its poetical 
daims of another kind, but certainly they are not 
of an order to justify the marvellous reputation it 
has acquired. The same observations will hold 
good in reference to -the Pleasures of Hope, and 
Gertrude of Wyoming, especially to the latter^ 
which is one of the most polished poems — ^but by 
no means so excellent as to invention or treatment 
— in our language. Mr. Campbell's powers are not 
sufiBciently capacious to enable him to sustain a 
work of any considerable length. His enthusiasm 
abates as he proceeds, and he evidently breaks 
down before he has brought his toil to a conclu- 
sion. Afler a certain point, the evidences of the 
jaded mind become apparent, and all thdit he per- 
forms when the first inspiration has ceased is la- 
boured and ineffective. Thus, we must look 
amongst his minor poems for the freshest and 
most complete specimens of his genius : and here, 
with afew exceptions, there are none that rise above 
correct mediocrity. Take, for example, the Wounded 
Hussar, and it is almost impossible to credit that 
such an example of poverty in thought and execu- 
tion could have proceeded from the author of the 
Maid's Remonstrance, O'Connor's Child, and the 
rest of those delicate and beautiful trifles that ex- 
hibit the perfection of enamel painting. Campbell 

hat been over-rated in what he has done but 

searoely in reference to what he has been capable 
of doing. The proofs he has afforded of a fault- 
less taste, and of a highly susceptible temperament, 
justified the world in expecting something better 
from faim than he has ever produced. But he per- 
mitted the season of ardour to pass away unpro- 
fitably, and it is now too late to expect that the 
muse will re-kindle her divine fires in his heait. 



It is enough. to say of the re-publication which 
has tempted us into these remarks, that it is neatly 
got up, that it is embellished with an excellent 
likeness of the poet, and that it is so cheap as to 
place it within the reach of the humblest class of 
readers. 

Jeannette Isabelle. A NoveL 8 Vola. 
Richardson, London. 1887- 

A picTURB of the most abandoned section of 
society, however cleverly drawn, is disagreeable ; 
we look for some traits of virtue to relieve its 
wearisome profligacy. In this work we are intro- 
duced to a succession of the very worst characters 
that disgrace society. Nor is this all ; there is 
no redeeming grace, no atoning beauty to make 
compensation to offended taste throughout the 
whole. That the characters, which are flippantly 
delineated, may belong to a certain kind of life 
we do not deny ; but we are not, on that account, 
the more disposed to be satisfied with their selec- 
tion to fill the pages of a modem novel. It would 
almost seem that the writer of this work despaired 
of his species, and saw nothing but vice in the 
world. His experience must be all on one side, or 
his mood must be very unfortunate, if he never 
discovered more propitious elements in his pro- 
gress for a work of fiction. Dismissing, however, 
that objection, the novel is very unskilfully con- 
structed. The main interest is constantly inter- 
rupted by episodes, and the groups that are brought 
before us in one chapter are so frequently hurried 
off in another to make room 'for a fresh set, that 
our patience is severely taxed to follow the 
checquered scene to the close. The transitions 
are as complete as the changes in the kaleidoscope, 
and the interest is shattered and broken up in pro- 
portion. 

Rudiments of Modem Geography, &c. 
By Alexander Reid, A. M. Oliver & 
Boyd, Edinburgh, 1837. 

Rudiments of English Grammar. By Alex- 
ander Reid, A. M. Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh, 1887. 

These little books are well calculated to serve 
as initial books to the sciences of which they treat. 
They lead to the study of geography and grammar* 
but they do not supply it. They give the chief 
heads of the subjects — the divisions of the earth, 
the countries, towns, mountains, rivers, latitude 
and longitude, and a few particulars concerning 
natural and industrial productions — the general 
definition of language, the divisions of grammar, 
brief analyses of them, specimens, and exercises. 
When the pupil has made acquaintance with 
these tiny volumes— into which a great mass of 
matter is pressed by a very clear arrangement— 
he will be well prepared to enter upon a more 
elaborate and philosophical enquiry, and to venture 
into the more abstruse paths of knowledge that lie 
beyond. 
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The Progress of Creation, considered with 
reference to the present condition of the 
earth. By Mary Roberts. Smith, Elder, 
and Co., London. 1837. 

The title of this Yolame is not very explidi— 
bat the matter is good. It exhibits, traced through 
the six days of the week, the progress of the crear 
tion according to the mosaic record, and then shews, 
by the lights of modem science, the present con- 
dition of the yarious natural kingdoms ; a consider- 
able body of useful information upon the tides, 
currents, winds, &c., is collected into a small com- 
pass, and the clearness with which the account of 
the world as it was formed, and as it exists, is. 
written, commend the work to general attention, 
and particularly to the perusal of youth. 

Investigation : or. Travels in the Boudoir. 
By Caroline A. Halsted. Smith, Elder, 
and Co., London. 1837. 

All the articles in the boudoir — the hangings, 
carpets, the contents of the writing-desk, tapestry, 
plumes, feathers, china, &c., are described histori- 
cally in this instructive little volume; the process 
of their production and manufacture is carefully 
shewn, and a fund of really curious matter is 
brought before the reader in a most unpretending 
hut luminous manner. The book ought to be in 
every body^s hands ; the information it contains is 
valuable, its little engravings are full of interest, 
and it is to the full as amusing as it is useful. 

Wallace ; an Historical Tragedy. In Five 
Acts. Longman and Co., London. 1837. 

This tragedy was written in six days, and it is 
precisely such a tragedy as the compassionate 
reader might anticipate from the term of its produc- 
tion. Young was occupied five years in the com- 
position of the Revenge, which is stilted and 
solemn, in proportion as the writer's spirit, which 
never was vigorous or enthusiastic, brooded over it. 
The happy mean lies somewhere between these 
extremities. If a poet dwell too long upon his 
conception, he runs the risk of losing its freshness 
and vivadty ; if he finish it in the first heat, it is 
ten to one that it will be blurred with the marks of 
baste, of crude and indigested thought, and a mul- 
titude of minor errors of dilation. The tragedy 
before us is an apt illustration in point. It is dif- 
fuse in some places, abrupt in others, and extremely 
confusing as a dramatic relation of events. None 
of the characters are delineated with success ; they 
have no distinct features—they are massed together 
in a broad light — and the whole tableau is in the 
last degree perplexing. The author, in thus rapidly 
working upon a design which he evidently did not 
give himself time to mature, has done great injus- 
tice to his abilities. There are tokens enough of 
talent in this work to give us assurance that he is 
capable of worthy efforts if he would only abate 
hi& eagerness, and pause over his labours. 



Poems by William Cowper; to which is 
prefixed a Memoir of the Author. By 
John M^Diarmid. Fifth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
burgh, 1837. 

Cowper must always be a popular poet (in the 
best sense) in England. For a short period it was 
supposed that his poems had lost their charm, that 
their day was over, and that a. bolder spirit had 
set in, before which the gentler writings of Cowper 
appeared insipid and out of date. A new taste 
sprung up with Scott, who was himself extin- 
guished by Byron ; and the wild and powerful 
utterly obscured for a time the sweet philosophy 
and domestic pathos of such poets as Cowper and 
Thomson. But the rage for extravagance did not 
last very long, and as it passed away Cowper again 
shone out in his original effulgence* like the stead- 
fast sun whose unwinking lustre is still found 
flooding the sky with light when the brooding 
storm has burst and gone down. 

It is not necessary to the vindication of Cowper*a 
merits that, since he was suffered to be paHially 
foi^tten during a brief interval, any compftrison 
should be instituted between him and poets who 
eclipsed him. The temporary excitement created 
by Southey, Shelly, Byron, and the writers of thai 
period, obscured others as well as Cowper, but 
nevertiieless their works were all this time making 
quiet progress and indelible impressions in those 
remote places which had not yet been reached by 
the fame of their successors. The collection of 
Cowper's poems now before us was originally 
published about nineteen years ago, shortly after 
the appearance of the Life by Hayley. A memoir, 
condensed by Mr. M'Diarmid, from that volu- 
minous and flimsy biography, was prefixed to the 
volume which has now reached a fifth edition. At 
the same time that this work was issuing in 
Edinburgh, and frequently nnce, similar small 
and cheap editions have been printed in London 
and other places, so that even in the very height 
and frenzy of the public about another and a very 
different school of poetry, it would appear that the 
humbler classes of readers were enjoying these 
exquisite poems, which are unrivalled in our 
language for their truth, their rimplicity, and 
their purity. The present edition is an improve- 
ment upon its predecessors. The memoir has 
been enlarged from sources only recently opened, 
and it is not only the most compact life of Cowper 
that has hitherto appeared, but it has the additional 
merit of being written with remaikable critical 
acumen, of delineating the character of Cowper 
with accuncy, and of including, stripped of all 
book« making periphrases, the whole of the course 
of the poet*s life, agitated as it was by acute mental 
sufferings. 

The characteristics of Cowper* s poetry are not 
yet suflliciently nor truly appreciated by the pubh'c 
generally. What he has written is not less dis. 
tinguisbed by its fine moi'ality, than by its clear- 
ness and -fiuenev. He completely cast away the 
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lervile common-places of poetical diction, and 
avuling himself of the whole domain of the 
kngnage, did not scrapie to make the plainest 
words and most prosaic forms of expression sub- 
servient to the uses of the Muse. This is one of 
the peculiarities of Cowper*s poems to which Mr. 
JefFrj many years ago drew attention in the 
Edinburgh Review, but which sometimes escapes 
the attention of the reader, who, pleased with the 
flowing and eloquent lines, does not care to 
investigate the springs of his pleasure. The variety 
of subjects touched upon by Cowpcr — his full- 
hearted sympathy with his fellow men— his in- 
expressible contempt for the oppressions of the 
rich and powerful — ^his truthfulness, earnestness, 
and homeliness, will always endear him to the 
lovers of English poetry. But the profound skill 
he exhibits in his versification, the deep spirit of 
rapture that glows beneath his words, the melody, 
the breadth, and the calm strength that sustains and 
fascinates us throughout, can be entirely estimated 
only by those whose tastes are refined by an 
intimate acquaintance with the highest productions 
of classical and native literature. 

Eureka; a Prophecy of the Future. By 
the author of " Mephistopheles in 
England." 3 vols. Longman & Co., 
London, 1837. 

The author of this wild story is lamentably 
deficient in taste. He mistakes a tendency to 
extravagance as a sign of imagination, and, in the 
name of philosophy, commits a thousand absurdities 
of the most inconceivable nature. He flies over 
the surface of a multitude of sciences, languages, 
and subjects, not one of which he has had the 
patience to examine; but, like a child who has 
thrust his hand into a nest, and taken it out 
covered with feathers, he believes he has carried 
away the living principle ho seeks. His course of 
reading has evidently been desultory, hasty, and at 
broken intervals. He blunders upon a multitude 
of fine things, and in his eagerness to retail them 
is almost sure to sacrifice the point. Thus he 
tells us that Gray said, ^ Give me the enjoyment 
of perusing a succession of new works from the 
graceful pen of Crebillon, and I shall have no other 
want,'* and that Archimedes boasted that he would 
move the world, could he place it in a convenient 
eiiu(ition ! Now Gray never said any such thing, 
and Archimedes never uttered so preposterous a 
boast, if it be a boast for a man to confess his 
inability to achieve a given object. What Gray 
did say was the sentiment of a perfect sybarite, 
which is totally obscured in the shape in which 
our author relates it ; and the well-known observar 
tion of Archimedes, instead of being extremely 
stupid and ignorant, was a daring illustration of 
one of tho most valuable powers in mechanics. 
It is by snatches of this sort that the author 
contrives to run over all imaginable topics, to talk 
at random of things of which he hardly knows 
more than the outward signs, and to assume the 
tone of a deep thinker and an extensive enquirer, 



while in fiict the whole bUze of his genius is of no 
mora depth or permanency than phosphorus. Ac- 
companying all this shallowness and pretension 
there is an adequate share of affectation. He 
gallops over the imaginative literature of Europe 
in the preliminary chapter as if he were discoursing 
upon such productions as Jack and his Eleven 
Brothers; he dismisses Spain, and Portugal, 
and Italy, in a breath; gets into raptures about 
Germany, and pronounces, ex cathedra, in a few 
helter-skelter sentences, upon what is to be in 
the future, by a sort of Parthian running fire upon 
the glories of past empires, whose histories and 
destinies he profoundly dwarfs into so many 
powerful adjectives. The romance or rhapsody 
that follows this rhodomontade introduction is of 
the same character — ^breathless, rash, and vague. 
It beats the air, and presents an incessant bustle 
and turmoil about nothing. The characters are in 
the last degree fanciful — the events improbable— 
the descriptions inflated, and full of the worst 
description of verbal exaggeration. But we have 
had so many books of this prophetic order — so 
many romances announcing the modes of life of 
generations yet to come — so many masked satires 
upon the present through the medium of tho 
future, that the public is fairly wearied with this 
exhausted form of fiction, which it would be im- 
possible to bring into fiivour unless some acute 
intellect were to kindle those dim and distant 
scenes in the vastness of which enthusiasm without 
knowledge is bewildered. 

The Colonial Policy of the British £mpire. 
By the Author of the " History of the 
British Colonies," &c. London, 1837. 
Although Mr. Montgomery Martin is excessively 
dogmatical, enthusiastical, (which is a great error 
in a historian), and verbose, he has done much 
good in his compilations on the history of the colo- 
nial possessions of Great Britain. The number of 
the work before us is a supplement to his former 
publications, and is a repository of facts which, se- 
parated from Mr. Martinis declamatory flourishes, 
will be found to be extremely useful to ever)- per- 
son who is interested in the subject to which it 
refers. 

Scelta.di prose Italiane tratte da celebri, 
scrittori Antichi £. Modemi. London, 
1837. 

Wr are not aware that such a collection of scraps 
from Italian writers as this volume contains was 
required ; yet it may be found agreeable, if not 
useful, by those who are beginning the study of the 
language. The selection is made with judgment. 
We have here fragments— and they are but frag- 
ments—of Grassi, Manzoni, Carlo Botta, (who 
ought to have been excluded from a work of this 
description,) Yasair, Macchiavelli, (the extract ex- 
cuses the introduction of a name otherwise objec- 
tionable,) Boccaccio, and Cellini, as well as others 
of lesser note. The volume is an amusing olio, 
useful only to the student. 
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FINE ABT8. 



Ballads and RomanceSy Poetical Tales, 
Legends and Idylls of the Germans. 
With a translation of all nnnsnal words 
and difficult passages, and with expla- 
natory notes. By Wilhelm Klaner-Klat- 
towskL Simpkin & Marshall, London. 

Thkrs is no language in Europe bo froitfol of 
ballads of the romantic kind as the German : and, 
except amongst the old legends of Spain, there are 
none to be found in anjcountrj that wH bear 
comparison with them. Professor Elaaer's task 
was, conseqoently, easy enough in making up soch 
a book as this, although it demanded an intimate 
knowledge of Grerman literature, and a cultivated 
judgment, to make such a collection as would be 
acceptable to English readers, who are not suffi- 
ciently fiuniliarized with the German superstitionB, 
and the wild character of German Terse, to relish 
an indiscriminate anthology. The work is com. 
piled with that gentleman's usual discrimination. 
The choice of subjects is excellent ; and, firom the 
Mynheer von Wodenblock of Langbdn to the 
Leouore of Burger, we have a variety of pieces, 
in all measures, and of all degrees of humour, 
pathos, and terror, that cannot fail to furnish a 
rich stoie of entertainment to the public. There 
are eighty-one poems in the whole, and when it is 
added, that amongst these there are many from the 
worka of Schiller, Goethe, Pfellcl, Gellcrt, Schwab, 
Herder, A. von Schlegel, and Uhlaud, the volume 
will need no further commendation. The notes 
appended to the poems here and there will be 
found useful to the student; but we must observe 
that the student who is able to read these poems 
will scarcely require any help of that description. 
The arbitrary character of German verse, and the 
extreme liberties which German poets take with 
the language, in order to make it submit to the 
exigencies of the metre, are such, that whoever 



Baa acquired sufficient proficiency to read the poetry 
with ease will scsroely stand in need of any verbal 
helps. 

The Curate of Stcinhollt; a Tale of Ice- 
land. 2 vols, Longman & Co., London, 
1837. 

A woBK like this, which fiuthfully depicts the 
habits and people of a country remote from civi- 
lised intercourse, and subsisting in a climate almost 
inaccessible to other nations, is a grateful relief 
from the frivolous novels that are daily issued 
from the press. In the shape of an agreeable 
fiction, the interest of ^ich is remarkably in- 
artificial, the author affords us a dear insight into 
the ussges of Iceland. The ceremonies and modes 
of life, the occupations of the inhabitante, their 
domestic circles, their ouUof-door dangers, their 
privations, and their social economy, are all touched 
upon in the progress of the tale, which is as simple 
as one of those primitive legends that have been 
banished from circulation by a false taste and a 
perpetual craving after novelty. The names of the 
actors in this little stoiy are uncouth, and the 
ftshionable lounger will probably for that reason 
be disposed to throw the book aside ; but we would 
counsel him to read it patiently to the end. He will 
gradually become accustomed to the hard words, 
and the unfiuniliar things that are here delineated ; 
and when he has succeeded in conquering his fint 
aversion, we promise him that the work will make 
an impression upon his mind which he will not be 
willing to lose. Considered merely in a literary 
point of view the merits of the Curate of SteinhoUt 
are slender enough. The diction is bald, and the 
manner abrupt and ungraceful. But the tale is 
full of information— its pictures of Icelandic scenery 
and customs are admirable, and bear palpable 
traces of truth^and the freshness of its matter 
will amply atone for the deficiencies of the style. 



FINE ARTS. 



The Churches of London. Noe. V VI 

and VIL "'• •* 

The Shakspeare GaUery. Nos. XL and 

The Ports and Harhours of Great Britain. 
No. VIL 

W« have already explained the design of these 
▼ariQus works, and entered so largely into their 
merHs, that any thing more than a brief notice of 
the present numbers would be superfluous. In 
the «' Churches of London,'* there is the same 
fund of amusement, in the letterpress illustrating 
the engravings ; indeed, so far is the well from be- 
ing exhausted as the work goes on, that we should 
rather say the stream flows even more pleasantly 
and sparklingly than ever. Nor is there any falling 
off in the " Shakspeare Gallery," or in the " Ports 
and Haibonrs of Great Britain." This kst work is 
a particular favourite with us, inasmuch as beauti- 



ful views are morfi to our taste than ideal portraits, 
however meritorious. In this latter class of art, 
there is one thing always fighting against the . most 
talented painter, and preventing his efforts from 
having that fair play to which they are entitled ; 
the readers of any popular work must long before 
have formed to themselves a fimded portrait of the 
characters in which they have been interested: 
such imaginations are too fixed to be shaken, and 
when they find the portraits of the artist at utter 
variance with their own previous conceptions, they 
are startled with what to them is a want of like- 
ness to the original; or, in other words, the 
painted picture not being like the original of their 
own fancy, it is, as fiir as they are concerned, an 
unreal portrait. We say this, not in depredation 
of a highly meritorious work, which we have 
already noticed fiivourably, but as explanatory of 
our own tastes and feelings on the subject. 
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NEW MUSIC. 



Goethe's Mignon's Song, translated by 
B. 6. B., and set to Music by Moritz 
Ganz. 

The Goblin Quadrilles, composed for the 
piano forte by Calder Campbell. 

The translator has not been particularly success- 
ful in his version of this song, which, from its 
beautiful simplicity, and the exquisite melody of. 
its rythm, could hardly be rendered by any but a 
poet of the highest order; Scott, or Byron, or 



Coleridge, with his wonderful powers of harmony, 
might perhaps have done justice to it But the 
music, we suppose, is the^ principal consideration, 
and certainly it is a very superior composition, and 
one which ought to be popular. Whether it will 
be so with our ballad-loving public is another ques- 
tion. 

The Goblin Quadrilles, in spite of their ominous 
name, are very bright and pleasing, though, as it 
appears from the title-page, they are the work of 
an amateur. 



AMUSEMENTS. 



Ths two great theatres closed ; ditto the 
Olympic ; ditto St. Jameses ; so that, setting aside 
the bourgeoise theatres on the Surrey side of the 
water, which no decent families visit, and Sadler's 
Wells, which is a day and halfs journey from any 
reasonable part of the metropolis, we have only 
four theatres open ; namely, the Haymarket, the 
Strand, the Lyceum, and the Queen^s Theatre. Of 
the misdoings of the first we have already spoken, 
but we cannot help again entering our protest against 
that filthy piece of antiquity, the Bridal* We 
cannot understand how any man of common 
sense can find a pleasure in raking up the foul 
kennels of other times, ducking and diving in 
mud and mire, to bring up after all a worthless 
pebble. That there are two or three beautiful 
scenes in the old play no one can deny, but we 
most stoutly maintain that, as a whole, it is not 
a good and perfect tragedy. The two plots are 
clumsily woven together, and the characters have 
so little interest in them that no one would care 
one iota, if at the end they were all delivered 
over to the hangman. And this cold cooking- up 
of the odds and fragments of other days is called, 
by the admirers of Mr. Macready, an encourage- 
ment of the legitimate drama! No wonder that 
Jerrold, with all his wit, and all the beauty of 
his language, finds it requisite to leave his own 
country for America. By playing the Painter of 
Ghent, Mr. Macready would much more effectu- 
ally have served the best interests of the drama. 

From the Haymarket we travel citywards to 
the little Strand Theatre, where they do not 
play the legitimate drama, but where they con- 
trive to amuse the andience from the rising to the 
tailing of the curtain. Moncrieff finds himself 
quite at home here : a laughable piece^ founded 
on the Pickwick Club, has satisfied both the 
treasury and the audience. 
The Queen's has, according to the bills, fallen 



again under the Zanh management, and we can 
easily believe it, for the decorations of the house 
are of the fint style of elegance, and, what is 
more to the purpose, the pieces are excellent, 
and admirably acted. One glorious little &rce, 
called Frederick of Prussia, is got up in a style 
that has not been surpassed by the most elaborate 
productions of the Olympic. Danson*s Drop is 
well painted; a landscape by a Mr. Fredericks, 
though not perhaps equal, is also good ; a chamber- 
scene, with some awkward figures, by Miidenhall, 
is of an inferior order, and we should not have 
noticed it but from its very evident pretensions 
to be something. The Ballet took us quite by 
surprize, both as regards the dancing and the 
dresses ; we have never seen anything, out of the 
walls of the Italian Open House, that can be at 
all compared to this brilliant divertisement ; it 
may well be called a Summer Fete, and, from 
the enthusiastic way in which it was received, 
it is a summer that will ripen a glorious harvest 
for the theatre. But, Mr. Manager, a word in 
your ear; your band is not worthy of the rest 
of your establishment. Where, too, are the grand 
mechanical improvements of the stage, announced 
in the bills? are they reserved for the new 
romantic drama ? and do you intend to surprize 
us with a second Zarah ? If so, it is well ; but 
if not, with all our good wishes — and we really 
are friends to the establishment — ^we shall next 
month rap you somewhat smartly over the 
knuckles, for we have no idea of the public 
being gulled by the announcement of anything 
that is not carried into effiect. In the meantime 
we heartily thank you for the pleasantest evening 
we have spent in any theatre for many a dreary 
month, and if your future exertions keep pace 
with the present there can be no doubt as to the 
results. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 
On the 22nd ult., at St John's Wood, the lady 
of Captain D. S. Davis, Scots Fusileer Guards, of 

a daughter On the 26th ult., Mrs. H. Merivale, 

Camhridge-place, of a daughter. On the 16th ult., 
at Hewish House, Dorset, the lady of C. J. Rad- 
cliffe, Esq., of a daughter. On the 22nd ult., 
at Dunolly, the lady of Captain M'Dougall of 
M'Dougall, of a daughter. On the 27th ult., in 
Netting Hill-square, the lady of J. P. St. George, 
Esq., of a son. On the 27th ult., in Ahingdon- 
street, the lady of R. A. Gosset, Elsq., of a son. 
On the 20th ult., in Dover-street, Mrs. G. Rose* 
of a son. On the 23rd ult., at Haslar. the lady of 
Captain C. Garrett, 9th Bengal Light Cavalry, of 
ft son. On the 7th, in Grafton-street, the Countess 
of Dunmore, of a daughter. On the 5th, at Whit- 
field, in Worcester, the lady of the Rev. W. E. 
Wall, of a son. On the 11th, at Kimholton, the 
lady of B. Welstead, Esq., of a son. On the 1 1 th, 
at Hunuington, near Hsdes-Owen, the wife of the 
Rev. R. B. Hone, of a son. On the Srd of April, 
at Kandy, the kdy of E. Power, Esq., private 
secretary to his Excellency Sir R. W. Horton, 
Bart., of a son. On the 8th, at Brighton, the Coun- 
teas of Munster, of a son. On the 9th, in Tor- 
rington-square, the lady of Captain Baz, H.C.S. of 
a son. On the 6th, at Baltechin, N. B., the lady 
of C. Musgrave, Esq., of a son. On the 7th, at 
Qlenlee House, New Galloway, N. B., the lady o^ 
R. £. Curwen, Esq., of a daughter. On the 7th* 
at Kirkaldy, Fifeshire, Mrs. Henry Beveridge, of 
twins. On the 10th, at Walthamstow, the lady of 
£. Wigram, Esq., of a son. On the 12th, at the 
vicarage, Luton, Beds, the lady of the Rev. T. Sikes, 
of a son. On the 1 1th, at Pengelly-house, Chefr- 
hunt, Herts, the lady of the Hon. C. L. Butler, of 
a daughter. On the 12th, at Honton rectory, the 
lady of the Rev. H. Dawson, of a son. On the 
Idth, at Kent.terrace, Regent^s-park, Mrs. Mac- 
ready, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 
On the 28th May, at Vienna, Count Cavriani, 
to Rosa, youngest sister of Prince Paul Esterhazy. 
On the 15th ult, at St. Pancras^ R. H. Black, 
Esq., LL.D. to Clara, daughter of the late C. 
Pearson, Esq., of Greenwich and Tankerton, Kent. 
On the 28th ult., at St. George*s Hanover-square, 
H. C. Marshall, Esq., son of J. Marshall, Esq., of 
Haleeteads, Cumberland, to Catherine Anne Lucy, 
daughter of the Right Hon. Thomas Spring Rice, 
of Mount Trenchard, Limerick. On the 27th ult., 
at St John's Paddington, Viscount Hood, to Mary 
Isabella, daughter of the Hon. Mrs. Stopford, and 
granddaughter and heiress of the late C. Tibbets, 
Esq., of Barton Seagrave, Northamptonshire. On 
the 22nd ult., at Symondsbury, Dorset, the Rev H. 
T. Bower, son of B. Bower, Esq. , of Tweme House, 



near Blandford,to Elizabeth Syndercombe, daughter 
of the Rev. T. Fox, rector of Temple Combe, 
Somersetshire. On the 27th ult., at St John's, 
Hackney, Captain Smith, Madras engineers, to 
Maria, daughter of R. Tyser, Esq., M. D. On the 
28th ult., at Henley-on-Thames, R. B. Lopez, Esq., 
of Burton-crescent, to Miss Pattison, daughter of J. 
Pattison, Esq., M.P.,of Welbeck-street On the 
29th ult, at St Mary^s Islington, the Rev. C. A. 
Hulbert, M.A. curate, to Mary, daughter of the 
Ute J. Lacy, Esq., of Islington. On the 28th olt, 
at St John's Church, Westminster, Mr. T. D. 
Rice, (Jim Crow), to Miss Gladstone, daughter 
of Mr. Gladstone, joint proprietor of the Theatre 
Royal Adclphi. On the Srd, at Marylebone 
Church, J. G. Rowley, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, son 
of the late J. G. Rowley, Esq., judge and magis- 
trate at Madras, to Lucy, dliughter of I^'iit..Gen. 
N. Hopkins, of Glouqester-place, Portman-square. 
On the 3rd, at Dagenham, R. Groves, Esq., 4»iptain 
in the Rifle Brigade, to Elizabeth Louisa, daughter 
of the late A. Priaulx, Esq., of Guernsey. On the 
4th, at St. Mary*s, Bryanstone-sqnare, the Rev. J. 
Andrew, B.A. of Worsborough, to Mary Jane, 
daughter of D. Woodin, Esq., of Park-place, Re- 
gent's-park. On the 1st, at Chiswick, M. Howard, 
to Lady Fanny Cavendish, niece of the Duke qf 
Devonshire. At St Helenas, Isle of Wight, A. 
Callender, Esq., late of Craig Forth, to Emma 
Janet, daughter of J. Young, Esq., of Westridge. 

DEATHS. 
On the 17th;ult., aged 66, the Rev. J.Dyke, rector 
of Aston Flamville, Leicestershire^ At Lpngleet, 
on the 24th ult., the Marquis of Bath, aged 41. 
On the 23rd, ult., in Upper Wimpole-street, aged 
17, Anne Harriet, daughter of Colonel Goldfinch, 
C.B. On the 25th ult., in Harley-street, aged 57, 
Colonel F. L. Coore, of Scruton Hall and Firby, 
Yorkshire. On the 22nd ult., at Wetham, aged 
60, the Rev. C. Graham, twenty'-nine years vicar 
of that parish. On the 17th ult., drowned, whilst 
bathing in the Med way at Ashurst, William, son 
of the Rev. W. Ramsden, aged 17. On the 24th 
ult, at Brighton, Miss Farquhar, daughter of the 
late Sir W. Farquhar, Bart, a^ed 55. On the 
20th, the Hon. Emily Twisletoq, wife of the Rev. 
F. Twisleton, rector of Adlestrop, Gloucester- 
shire. On the 7th March, at the Mauritius, the 
Hon. S. B. Ferris, Lieut Colonel in the service of 
his Majesty, the King of Hanover, and treasurer 
and paymaster of the island. On the 6th, at 
Brighton, aged 49, the Hon. and Rev. J. W. 
Peachey, Rector of Preed, and Vicar of Barkway, 
in the county of Herts. On the 13th, at the Earl 
of Galloway*s, Grosvenor-square, the Lord Bishop 
of Quebec, aged 62. On the 14th, in Dublin, 
Anne, wife of E. Ross, Esq., and eldest daughter 
of the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay. , 
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THE BIRD'S EYE PAPERS FOR SEPTEMBER. 



Experiments— Mr, Cocking 8 Parachute — the unreasonableness of Entltusiasnv^Culpabiiity 
of the Proprietors of Vauxhati — Honor Virtutis pramium — Mr. Joseph Hamilton of 
Annadale Cottages — the Jerusalem Olive — Moral^Getting at the Poetry of things --the 
Poetry of Motion — the Poetry of Heaven — Cui bono ? and Ijady Morgan — Anecdotes of 
the Young Queen ^Glimpses of her Majesty's Character — the Duke of Sussex s ^^ Little 
Lady' — the Duchess of St. Albans will — Papular estimates of Legacy-making — A Hint 
to Mr. Lf Israeli^ the Yourhger — The War in Spain — the Books of the Officers and the 
Reporters — Penny-a-line Authorities. 



Experiments are divisible into three 
classes: Ist. Experiments that have no 
definite object in view, but that are pro- 
secuted on the chance of turning up a dis- 
covery. 2nd. Experiments that are directed 
to the attainment of some useful ends. 
3rd. Experiments that aim at purposes 
which, when accomplished, are entirely 
valueless to mankind. Of these three clas- 
ses the last is invariably followed up with 
a thousand times more order and confidence 
than either of the other two. The pro- 
jector who is employed upon showing the 
possibility of doing a certain thing which, 
when done, is of no further utility, must 
be a man of extraordinary enthusiaBm, or 
he would desist from so unprofitable a toil. 
Hence it is that he exhibits more zeal, more 
reliance upon his means, more fearlessness, 
and less credulity in the reception of doubts 
then all other speculators. The late Mr* 
Cocking was an instance of this iadomitable 
courage, this irresistible determination. 
His object was to demonstrate the practi- 
cability of a parachute — ^to prove that a 
man may Ml down from a great height in 
the air without being killed. Even sup- 
posing that he could have proved this curi- 
ous proposition, it is not easy to see in what 
way it could be rendered useful to the 
world ; for, before other people could avail 
themselves of the, discovery, they should 
first ascend into the clouds, and as the or- 
dinary business of life seldom carries them 
in that direction, it was not likely to be 
introduced into practice. The whole pro- 
ject, therefore, even had it been successful, 
niust have ended where it began ; and all 
that Mr. Cocking, at the best, would have 
made certain in the way of science was, 
that he went up in a parachute, and came 
down in a parachute. The world would 
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have derived no further value from the fact 
than the knowledge of the fact. It was 
not applicable to any possible exigency of 
life — it would not have been resorted to in 
any conceivable extremity : it would have 
been of no use in the case of a fire, or a ship- 
wreck, or the breaking down of a coach, or 
any of these accidents that occur in our 
common experience. It was, in short, of 
no earthly use whatever, and would not 
have served the need of any living creature 
except one who happened to find himself 
at an inconvenient height in the sky, and 
did not know how to get back. But, giving 
all desired credit to the ingenuity of the 
design, there was no occasion for Mr. Cock- 
ing to set about its demonstration. It had 
been already demonstrated. Monsieur Gar- 
nerin, many years before, descended in per- 
fect safety in a parachute. All that Mr. 
Cocking could do, therefore, was to prove 
that it was possible to descend safely by 
some other plan : to vary the means of 
safety, and leave a choice of parachutes to 
posterity. The manner of attempting this 
was to all appearance rather singular. Gar- 
nerin descended securely in a parachute 
that resembled an outspread umbrella. 
Cocking maintained that the more secure 
method was that of a parachute which 
should resemble an umbi^Ua inverted. One 
would think that his object was to prove 
that Gamerin was wrong, and not that a 
parachute could be constructed on safe prin- 
cipleS) since that had been already proved. 
The attempt to show that safety was 
to be found in the contrary of that which 
was safe, was very much like attempting 
to show that the light comes from the dark 
side of a lantern. 

Out of the very hopelessness of the case 
sprang all Mr. Cooking's energy and per- 
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severance. He was, like Jafiier, in love 
with ruin. When people remonstrated 
with him, he resented their advice as an 
imputation upon his skilly and as if it were 
intended to detract from the merit of his 
plan. It was in vain to argue with him. 
He pitied the delusion of those who appre- 
hended that his tin tube would collapse by 
the pressure of the atmosphere, and he re- 
sisted to the last the adoption of a rib of 
ash which was recommended to him. He 
had devoted twenty years to the study of 
parachutes, and he concluded that he had, 
therefore, an indisputable right to hold his 
own opinions against the judgment of every 
body else. This was a fallacy. A man 
who for twenty years with the regularity 
of a clock had crossed and re-crossed Lon- 
don Bridge every day to and from his office 
in the city, might as well assert his claim 
to be considered a better authority upon 
the construction of bridges than a young 
architect, just emancipated from his ap- 
prenticeship. The length of time to which 
a man has dedicated himself to a single pur- 
suit is i-ather against him than in his favour, 
unless he can exhibit advantageous results. 
That a man's head should have been filled 
with one idea for twenty years is not an 
evidence of his having advanced in a given 
line of research, but, on the contrary, of his 
having stood stock-still on a particular spot. 
If he cannot show something for his trouble, 
his trouble goes for nothing. Besides, Mr. 
Cooking's twenty years were twenty years 
of theory, the value of which could not be 
ascertained until his views came to be re- 
duced to actual practice ; and then the en- 
tire speculations of that enthusiactic por- 
tion of his life, and, with them, life itself, 
perished in a few seconds of time ! There 
was a melancholy fioistration to the hope? 
of a man of sixty years of age, whose harm- 
less existence was chiefly devoted to aspira- 
tions after the impossible, which injured 
nobody but himself, but which yielded him 
in his obscurity a perpetual pleasure that 
deprived poverty of half its pangs, and 
infused a sort of artificial youth, with its 
fresh springs of promise and delight, into 
his declining years. It is impossible not 
to S3rmpatlxize in the grief of those to whom 
he has bequeathed nothing but the memory 
of his infatuation; and it is the mastery 
which our benevolence sometimes acquires 
over our judgment which has produced a 
list of contributions, with our gracious 



yoimg Queen at its head, for the support 
of his bereaved widow. But we ought to 
be careful on such occasions to separate our 
commiseration for the sufierers from our 
censure of the folly by which they have suf- 
fered ; and to make it manifest that, whil^ 
our pity is excited by destitution and sor- 
row, in whatever shape they appeal to us, 
we disapprove in the same proportion of 
those extravagant experiments by which 
human life is placed in peril, without the 
prospect of securing any contingent benefit 
to society. And this leads us to look at 
Mr. Cooking's trial of the parachute in a 
light in which it has not hitherto been re- 
garded, but which seems to us to be highly 
important. 

Cocking was evidently an enthusiast; 
his main desire was to work out a theory 
which had long engrossed his mind, and 
which, by virtue of the influence it exerted 
over his imagination, he came at last to 
maintain with feelings of almost supersti- 
tious confidence. But others who looked on 
calmly at his hazardous enterprise, were 
not misled by such sanguine illusions. They 
saw plainly enough that grave doubts hung 
upon the issue, and that a human being 
was playing with his life in the exaltation 
of a dream. If any excuse could be found 
for Cocking in the intensity of his self- 
deception, none could be ofi^jred for the 
proprietors of Vauxhall gardens, who were 
not moved by similar motives in giving 
him an opportunity to place his life in such 
jeopardy. Their object was gain — no more* 
They deemed that the awful responsibility 
they incurred in sufiering the experimen- 
talist to risk his destruction, was counter- 
balanced by the temporary attraction of a 
crowd who should for the day fill their 
grounds, and augment their profits. This 
sordid and unfeeling proceeding demands 
unequivocal condemnation at the hands of 
the public. What ! are there not enough 
of resources to enliven and diversify the 
amusements of the booth, without having 
recourse to such desperate expedients as 
these 9 Are there not means enough for 
surprising, and stunning the public, and 
making the ignorant gape and wonder, and 
extracting shillings from the pocket of 
credulous John Bull, who is always ready 
to be taken in, without resorting to ex- 
hibitions the whole charm of which consists 
in the terrible uncertainty whether the 
performer shall escape with his life I What 
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has become of Punch and Judy ? Where 
are the dancmg bears, the conjurors with 
their balls and plates, the rope-dancers, the 
tumblers, the mountebanks of all grades 
and colours, that properly belong to those 
shows that delight the vulgar? There is 
surely no lack of invention to convert the 
old materials into new shapes, so as to come 
out with an aspect of novelty, should it ap- 
pear that the zest of the multitude for 
their accustomed entertainments is worn 
out. There never was a greater outrage 
committed upon the feelings of the public 
than in this disgraceful attempt to excite 
a sensation* It betrayed not only an 
avidity to take advantage of the weakness 
of a poor fellow who had allowed himself 
to be run away with by an absurd idea — 
but also to take advantage of that craving 
after horrors which is one of the vices of 
the uneducated classes. The better-in- 
formed grades ought to resent it as an insult 
upon their humanity and good taste : and 
if public opinion does not effectually abo- 
lish all such unworthy speculations for the 
future, the magistrates will culpably neglect 
their duties if they do not interfere to pre- 
vent them from taking place. 



Honor virtutis prcBmium, A goodly and 
consoling maxim. The fair fame of 
virtue diffuses itself, not quite so quickly 
as scandal, but with a sober surety that 
ought to content those who are virtuous 
for the sake of virtue. Unluckily, how- 
ever, the majority of mankind are not 
satiirfied with empty rewards of that sort. 
The state of warfare in which we live — 
very much resembling that of the turbulent 
insects as we see them magnified in a 
drop of water— Kjonstantly forces us upon 
a multitude of ways of advancing and pro- 
tecting our self-interests, which has the 
efiect of giving us a tendency in that direc- 
tion, whether we like it or not, and some- 
times even nnconsciously. To persevere 
in doing good, or trying to do good, with- 
out obtaining any other recompense for it 
than the good word of the world (which is 
too often mixed up with a sneer, or 
delivered in a tone of pity, as if people 
thought that, after all, it was a very sorry 
thing to be so amiable without getting 
something for it), to persevere after all 
hope is at an end, of extracting any gain 
for ourselves from it ^ proves, at least, that 



the heart is free from sordid passions, and 
that it has survived the temptations of 
vanity, of self-glory, and the low ambition 
of exalting ourselves, not by the force of 
our own innate merits, but by the decay, 
the foibles, and the failures, of others. A 
man who prosecutes a course of this kind, 
is apt to be regarded by his friends as an 
impracticable or eccentric person ; so hard 
is it to make the crowd comprehend the 
real nature of simple virtue. 

Instances frequently occur of individual 
struggles towards the attainment of some 
proposed service for the world, which the 
want of means, of power, and, perhaps, of 
ability, renders absolutely hopeless. Yet 
isuch is the energy inspired by the desire of 
doing good, that these impediments are dis- 
regarded in the contemplation of the final 
end. Men who act in this way are called 
visionaries, and it must be admitted that they 
are not entitled to much applause for their 
labors, since it is evident that they must 
teiminate in something like an escape of 
gas ; but, for all that, they mean well and 
do no harm, and help to show with what 
complacency sufferings for an imaginary 
good may be endured. We had lately a 
curious fact in the papers which illustiatea 
in some sort the ws,ys of optimism. But 
we must give a few introductory particulars^ 
that our readers may acquire the proper 
gusto for the anecdote. 

Mr. Joseph Hamilton, of Annadale Cot- 
tages, Dublin, is a gentleman who has for 
many years past dedicated liimself to bene^ 
volent pursuits. Fortune does not always 
discriminate her favours with judgment, 
and Mr. Hamilton, whose kindly disposi- 
tions would have rendered him a second 
Howard had he possessed adequate pecu- 
niarj'- resources, appears to have striven 
valiantly through chilling circumstances 
for those ameliorations in society which he 
considered essential to its ultimate happi- 
ness. But what great actions can a man 
accomplish who is momently remmded of 
the petty demands of life, that call him 
back to the necessity of thinking about 
the means of living ? It is one of the 
most remarkable circumstances in Mr. 
Hamilton scarcer that these repressing con- 
siderations have not cast the least shadow 
over the cheerful tone of his writings^ H» 
is full of hope ; indeed it brims over in him, 
like those sparkling liquors that rise so fastr 
ill the cup as to overflow before wesaot 
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atmre of itl He addressed himself to 
many subjects; — ^to the abolition of duel- 
ling, the admission of the Jews to a parti-* 
cipation in civil rights, to the improvement 
of the condition of the poor. He seemed 
always to be employed in trying to find 
out the dark side of things, that he might 
there set up a light, and dissipate the 
gloom. One of his little books— (all his 
books are little and cheap, as if he wished 
to place them within every body's reach) — 
is entitled "The Code of Honour," in 
which certain regulations are laid down 
for the adjustment of disputes, so that 
gentlemen, referring to a tribunal of equals, 
might be enabled to settle their differences 
without appealing to the duello. We will 
not stop to argue about the impractica- 
bility of putting an end to the practice of 
duelling; nor is it needful to show that 
there are " offences which the law touches 
not," and which must of necessity be re- 
strained by some such responsibility ; but 
Mr. Hamilton's book, apart from the ques- 
tion of practicability, is singularly original, 
excessively good natured, and, beyond all 
comparison, one of the most amusing 
sketches of Utopian philosophy, so &r as it 
goes, that we ever happened to fall in with. 
Strange and numerous are the epistles of 
thanks which Mr. Hamilton records as 
having poured in upon him in consequence 
of this publication ; and amongst the rest, 
if we mistake not, was an acknowledgment 
from the Emperor of Russia, who appears 
to have been betrayed into sundry Chris- 
tian feelings on the occasion, for which his 
contemporaries had never before given him 
credit. From one step to another, onwards 
went Mr. Hamilton, labouring to extirpate 
the errors of custom, and receiving nothing 
in return but letters of acknowledgment, 
and little testimonials from people as queer 
as himself; such as elephant's teeth from 
Ceylon, bits of lava from Mount Vesuvius^ 
and speckled feathers from the Mississippi. 
Had Mr. Hamilton been a collector of 
curiosities, we have no doubt he might, in 
the course of time, have opened a museimi, 
and thus have derived in the long-run some 
advantage from his benevolence ; but, ex- 
cept as mere trophies indicating the spread 
of his doctrines, but by no means exhibit- 
ing a proof of their adoption, we are not 
aware that he ever turned these incongruous 
jfavouTS to account. A little notoriety in 
the newspapers now and then was the only 



feme which he ever hadany reasonfor blush^ 
ing to find. His last appearance in this way 
was one of the most memorable of all. Im- 
mediately after her Majesty's accession, 
Mr. Hamilton resolved to do something 
graceful, not only to shew his loyalty, but 
to evince his devotion to those principles of 
toleration and good will which he had 
all along so unremittingly espoused. The 
mode in which he set about this was cha- 
racteristic. He had an olive plant which, 
by some means or another, he had got over 
direct from Jerusalem, and which, notwith- 
standing all his care, drooped so fast that 
^e had nearly given up all expectations of 
its recovery, when, greatly to his surprise, 
it put forth fresh green buds on the very 
day the Princess Victoria came of age. 
This was an omen ; it was ominous of somo 
thing, but of what Mr. Hamilton was not 
enough of a wisard to detect. Shortly afterr 
wards the Princess was called to the throne, 
which seemed to dear up the mystery of 
the olive buds; and so Mr. Hamilton re- 
solved to transmit the plant, just as it waa^ 
in a pot of the holy soil, for her gracious 
Majesty's acceptance. Along with the 
plant Mr. Hamilton addressed a letter to 
her Majesty, in which he drew out the 
moral of the offering, showing how the 
olive was the emblem of peace, and trust- 
ing that her Majesty would disoountenanco 
the barbarous usages of war. The olive 
was safely deposited at Kensington Palace, 
and Mr. Hamilton was desired to call the 
next day, a command which he obeyed 
with becoming alacrity. Tins event looked 
like the winding up of his account with 
fortune, and it is probable that Mr. Hamil- 
ton, without directly taking the matter in 
that light, expected to discover that there 
was a handsome balance in his favour. 
Upon his arrival at the palace he was in- 
vited, by the person whose business it was 
to receive him, to partake of a cold colla- 
tion: and pleasant must have been Mr. 
Hamilton*s sensations on learning that the 
Queen was graciously pleased to accept of 
his Jeioisalem olive, for which she desired 
to convey to him her acknowledgments, 
adding, that she hoped he would " occasion- 
ally call at the gardens to see how the plant 
got on^* as if Mr. Hamilton had been some 
great gai*dener, instead of being merely a 
philanthropist ! 

Honor virtutis pnemium. It is necessary 
in our attempts to improve the world, to 
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xhake ourselves aoqnainted with the world. 
Peculiarities are not always admitted upon 
sufferance, and, except in very limited 
coteries, and under special circumstances, 
people are rarely priyUeged to step out of 
the ordinary modes, and obtain a license 
for their eccentricities, upon some latent 
claim of good-nature or benevolence. 
Hence it is that so many well intentioned 
persons hit wide of the mark, by not know- 
ing how to take up their ground. 



Ono of the grand secrets of your agree- 
able writers, tourists, and critics particular^- 
ly, is that of trying to get at the poetry of 
every thing they describe. It would seem 
that the poetry of things is the most acces- 
sible quality in them, since there is so 
little apparent difficulty in drawing it out. 
But what this poetry is, after all, we are 
not supplied with the means of determining, 
as we are usually directed to the poetical 
point of sight, and left to find out the rest 
for ourselves. Lady Morgan called dancing 
" the poetry of motion," which, for all wo 
know, might or might not be a very true and 
elevated description of that art; but the 
definition is deficient in this essential cir- 
cumstance, that the explanation or eluci- 
dation is infinitely more complicated and 
difficult to understand than the original 
term. For one individual who knows per- 
fectly well what is meant by dancing, there 
are atleast one hundred who would be sorely 
puzzled to recognise it under this complex 
phrase. If dancing be the poetry of motion, 
then walking we presume may be called the 
prose of motion ; and as there are various 
modes of dancing and walking, so we may 
find a proper classification for them under 
the various forms of poetry and prose, from 
the Minuet de la Cour to the gait of a 
Qreenwich pensioner with a wooden leg. 
We lately found it stated somewhere in a 
loose paragraph, that Lord Byron describes 
the stars as the " poetry of heaven," an 
expression which we do not recollect to have 
seen employed by his lordship, but which 
it is very probable he might have used, in 
his own passionate, dare-devil, and helter- 
skelter way. But we are greatly at a loss 
to penetrate its meaning. Nothing can be 
easier than to call a thing poetical, or to 
say that the moon is the poetry of the 
night, or that the leaves are the poetry of 
the woods, or that a sign is the poetry t>f«i^ 
ale-honse ; in every one of which assertions, 



there is a certain struggling fancy, glim- 
mering out, but never making itself visi- 
ble, which people with the smallest share 
of imagination will be apt to take for 
something very fine, and to enjoy as a 
mystery shut out from the perceptions of 
the vulgar. But unless there be a previous 
understanding and agreement about the 
use of terms, it is palpable that this sort of 
expression is nothing better than a mere 
conceit, intended as an indication or hint 
of something very profound behind. It is 
hardly possible to hit upon any one word, 
the definition of which is so evasive, so 
intangible, so liable to a multitude 
of interpretations, and so subtle in its 
essence, as poetry. \^Tiat is poetry? 
What does it consist in? Does it take 
away from reality, or does it enhance reali- 
ty, or is it something over and above reality? 
When Lady Morgan tells us that dancing 
is the poetry of motion, does she mean that 
poetry is the exhibition of a thing in a 
more animated or entranced condition than 
usual, and that any extra excitement has 
the effect of throwing an object into a state 
of poetical development ? If that be the 
case, then the way for a man to become 
poetical, is to get drunk, which will cer- 
tainly have the effect contemplated in this 
definition. Again, if the stars be the poetry 
of heaven, all the rest must be its prose, 
the clouds charged with thunder, the light- 
nings, the blue arch. Why what could 
the muses have been thinking of, when 
they limited themselves so g^evously in 
the choice of means, and were content to 
claim only the stars, while so many glorious 
materials remained behind? But it is 
likely that this image is intended to repre- 
sent nothing more than that poetical quality 
which is presumed to reside in every thing, 
which is felt, although it cannot always be 
explained, and which touches us sensibly, 
even in the most literal and commonplace 
objects. In that sense, the attempt to re- 
duce it to a description by singling out a 
part of the whole as the poetry, instead of 
suffering the poetry to remain indefinite 
like the toning of a picture (which is the 
closest similitude we can think of), at once 
destroys our ideal, and substitutes something 
else, totally difierent, in its place. But in 
fiact we can arrive only at one conclusion, 
that poetry, and the poetical, and the pic- 
turesque, and all such terms, when they are 
thus negligently and slurringly lesorted to, 
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are mere cant, utterly destitute of meaning, 
superficial in the worst sense, and brought 
in with no higher design than that of hiding 
the poverty of thought. We hear such 
phrases continually, in flippant drawing- 
room conversation ; hut as nobody dreams 
of canvassing the proprieties of language 
under circumstances which derive a species 
of immunity from convention, they pass oflF 
in the flourish of the moment in lieu of 
something better, sparkle like bubbles on 
the surface, explode, and are forgotten* 
Print is more responsible; it* is durable, 
and sets up for authority. In print they 
are impertinent, they betray ignorance and 
pretension, and ought to be shamed out of 
use. Poor Lady Morgan's poetry of 
motion has been converted into a bye- 
word, and although her ladyship h%s never 
realised her own poetry, it has given ample 
occasion to others to afiect a grace, which 
they never would have dreamed about but 
for her ladyship. The poetr}' of motion 
is a common piece of small talk in the 
green-rooms of the theatres, where it is 
perpetually on the lips of those very re- 
fined and intellectual young women who 
compose the groups in spectacles. Only 
think of the call-boy hailing a danseuse at 
the top of his voice, with " Miss Ballin, on 
for the next poetry of motion ! " 



The newspapers every day indulge us 
with new anecdotes about the young 
Queen's sayings and doings, which is na- 
tural enough, considering with what avidity 
such apocryphal memorabilia are snatched 
up by the gossiping public. Nor is it of 
much consequence whether these anecdotea 
are strictly veracious, so long as the inven- 
tion of the reporter does not wound her 
Majesty's sensibility, or make feJise impres- 
sions of her chaiacter. If we could be 
assured that these slight passages in the 
private life of the Queen were strictly true, 
we might venture to form from them some 
generid estimate of her dispositions ; but 
there is always so much doubt attached to 
the rumours that escape abroad out of the 
interior of the Court circle, that our calcu- 
lations upon them must be made with cau- 
tion. It is said that her Majesty, with & 
graciousness which seems to be a part of her 
nature, recently turning to a Maid of Ho- 
nour who happened to commit some awk* 
wardness, j^rhaps from timidity or want of 



experience, in adjusting a shawl, observetf^ 
at the same moment assisting to rectify the 
mistake, ^^We shall all learn our dutiea 
soon." This kindness and condescension 
will win hearts for her that will be the best 
support of her throne ; for it is surprising- 
how rapidly such trifles as this (which, 
cease to be trifles when they are accepted a» 
evidences of a temper that desires to conci- 
liate the affections of the people,) penetrate 
the multitude, and strengthen their fiEutU 
and confidence in the goodness of the Sove- 
reign. On a former occasion, before the 
demise of his late Majesty, we are told that, 
when one of the Bishops examined the 
Princess, with & view to ascertain what- 
progress she was making in her studies, she 
replied, in answer to the question, what she 
thought of Queen Elizabeth, that she be- 
lieved she was an excellent queen, but had 
some doubts whether she was a good wo- 
man. The distinction is obvious enough, 
and is clearly drawn by history ; but it is, 
nevertheless, worth noting, as a proof of her 
Majesty's susceptibility of impressions of 
that kind, and of her recognition of the dif- 
ference between what is called the royal 
will and moral responsibility, a difierence 
that is rarely admitted in the education of 
the heirs of sceptres. We have also many 
snatches of pertinent sayings, so full of point 
and truth, and marking so dear a determi- 
nation, that, if they be all true, or any of 
them, there is not much danger that her 
Majesty, as she advances in years, will sufier 
her ear to be abused and her prerogatives! 
perverted to any purposes that have not the 
consent of her own understanding. It must 
be confessed, at the same time, that, so far 
as appearances go at present, her Majesty 
seems to be more self-sustained than is quite 
reconcileable with her age, and that she haa 
an authority in her bearing which might, 
especially in a queen, justify some appre- 
hension as to the future development of her 
character : but it is blended with so delicate 
an appreciation of the feelings and position 
of others, so much true courtesy and gentle- 
ness, and such a quick resentment against 
injustice, that we believe her Majesty's self- 
will — ^if the expression be applicable — ^will 
manifest itself only on the side of truth and 
the redress of wrongs^ 

The Duke of Sussex, in his private cor^ 
respondence — ^which is remarkable for cor- 
diality and a pervading spirit of honhommid' 
—occasionally designates the Queen as the- 
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** little lady/' This is a in6Te bagatelle ; but 
it «hows in what love she is held by those 
who are immediately around her person- 
how she tempts them to take pleasant free* 
doms with her dignity — and how success- 
fully she subdaes that repelling pomp which 
surrounds the state of sovereignty, and pre- 
vents the entrance of familiar, domestic, and 
affectionate feelings. The " little lady" has 
a world of toils forced upon her, through 
which she carries herself with surprising 
energy. Her life is one continued fete. 
What with levees, dinner-parties, audiences, 
sittings at the council, and the thousand-and- 
one public necessities that keep her Majesty 
constantly in motion, she has hardly an 
hour to herself. It would be impossible to 
endure this fatigue, under which a more 
vigorous frame would break do^Ti, were it 
not for the excitement that accompanies it, 
the prospect of effecting great results here- 
after, and the consciousness that the com- 
plete discharge of the functions of royalty 
is a main element in the means of ensuring 
the welfare of the country. Her Majesty's 
activity is a guarantee that she will not suf- 
fer power Ui slumber in her hands. 



The death of the Duchess of St. Alban's 
^-her will, which has made Miss Burdett 
the wealthiest heiress in £urope — and the 
speculations which her Grace's history has 
led to, have not failed to occupy some space 
amongst the current topics of the day. 
Every body was surprised that the Duchess 
should have made so strange a disposition of 
her property, leaving so much to Mr. Coutts' 
grand-daughter, and so little to her husband: 
and yet every body expected that her Grace 
would have made a much stranger will. 
The fact is, that a notion was popularly en- 
tertained that her Grace was a person of 
very profuse liberality ; and this notion had 
so wrought upon the imaginations of the 
" pickers-up of unconsidered trifles," that 
they at last began to regard the Duchess in 
some sort as public property. Every indi- 
vidual who cared to trouble himself about 
the matter, could hardly persuade himself 
out of the expectation of coming in, one day 
or another, for a stray favour from the 
Duchess, and, in the long-run, indulged in 
some vague hope of a wind-fall from a lady 
who seemed to take delight in the most 
unexpected acts of bounty and patronagei 
People, upon hearing of her Grace s will, 



almost looked as if they "were dia^ 
pointed, and turned it off with a Jaugh— - 
«s much as to say, in a sort of half joke^ 
'^ Only think of her leaving a million 
and a half to Miss Burdett, and leaving 
nothing to me I" There was more than 
enough, too, of that sort of commentary 
which ordinarily detects a misappropriation 
in the distribution of legacies from which 
we are excluded — such as, " How many 
honest families might not her Grace have 
made happy by the diffusion of the enor- 
mous sum she has left to a lady who did not 
want it." But her Grace, mcHgre her eccen- 
tricities, had a very upright mind, and had 
the courage to despise vulgar calumnies, and 
to act upon her own sense of justice. She 
thought, and thought rightly too, that it 
was due to Mr. Coutts, to whose generosity 
she was indebted for her elevation, to be- 
queath the bulk of that fortune, wliich she 
derived from him, to the favourite child of 
his daughter. 

We recommend the life of the Duchesa 
of St. Alban's to the consideration of Mr. 
D'lsi^li. It affords an admh'able subject 
for a novel — a more appropriate subject than 
the life of Lord Byron, The progress of 
the actress, from obscurity to rank and 
wealth, with the various phases of existence 
it developed, would yield him abundant op- 
portunities for the display of that peculiar 
talent for distortion which he has lately 
discovered. He is the very man, beyond 
all his contemporaries, who would be most 
likely to give theatrical effect to the diver- 
sified narrative, and to keep up the tone of 
the actress to the last. He would make a 
tableau of the opening of the will. 



The war in Spain is the most eventful 
domestic contest that has taken place in 
Europe within our time ; yet it is remark- 
able that it has been less elucidated by 
authentic narratives going to the bottom of 
the question, and exhibiting the rationale 
of the feud, than any war, perhaps, upon 
record. The only books that have been 
pubHshed concerning it, are books written 
by ofl&cers who have served in the English 
legion, and who quarrel amongst them- 
selves in the accounts they give of the 
progress of things, or by reporters sent out 
by the London newspapers, and who, 
whatever may be their individual bias as 
to the great principles involved, take, with- 
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•out remone or aUbwancc, the colour of 
the side upon which they happen to he 
J>]]leted. None of these hooks exhihit a 
philosophical spirit. They are all made 
up for the market, filled with anecdotes 
and pictures, trifling with grave questionjs, 
and subserving no purpose whatever hut 
that of imposing upon the curiosity of the 
public. If we want to obtain authentic 
information as to the beginning of this 
disastrous conflict, its actual progress, di> 
vested of all Mae sentiment and misrepre- 
sentations, of the real state of parties and 
public opinion, and of the probable chances 
of the issue, we possess no authority to 
which we can appeal, or upon whose fide- 
lity we can rely. The Bayonne telegraph 
is a medium for gross misstatements : it 
perverts facts to one side; the Spanish 
papers are equally one-sided and factious ; 
and the intelligence which is given by the 
French and English journals exhibits such 
shameless instances of the auppressio veri 
and the suggeHio faUi^ that it presents 
nothing better than a sea of contradictions. 
Hence the whole case of Spain is confused, 
and intricate : hence the perpetual mistakes 
that are committed by persons who attempt 



at a distance to form dispasdonat^ opinions^ 
Mr. Stephens, and Mr. Honan, with no 
more light than fell upon them in the 
camp of Don Carlos, which, with a grandi-* 
loquence worthy of the occasion, they call 
his Court; and utterly ignorant of the 
resources of the capital, the measures 
of the administration, and the wishes of the 
people beyond the confines of the Basque 
provinces, have written the reniinisoences 
of their short-hand campaigns in the tone 
of gentlemen who were called upon to 
report the order of a procession. They 
looked at everything with a view to see 
how many lines they could make of it— 
they had an eye to their own business, but 
not to the business of the nation — and satis- 
fied their political functions by retailing all 
the tittle-tattle they could pick up, by 
describing the head-dresses of the peasants, 
the episodes of the road-side, and such 
other matters as would help to swell out 
their volumes to the necessary size. Is it 
any wonder that we should be involved in 
perpetual difficulties in our efibi-ts to extricate 
the Spanish question from the cloud in 
which writers like these have contrived to 
bury it? 
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A Party of Pleasure ! what day shall it be ? 

Next Monday ? — ^no, Monday will not do for me, 

I dine with the Duchess. Then Tuesday ! oh no 

Mrs. C. has a Iwdl, and I really must go. 

Then Wednesday ? The Levee and Almacks ! that's worse. 

Then Thursday ? The drawing-room, — must go, of course. 

Then Friday ? Impossible I party at home. 

Then Saturday? Opera— really can't come. 

WTiat day shall we fix it ? the weather will change, 

And the long days will leave us before we arrange. 

A party of pleasure ! oh ! where shall we go ? 

To Richmond by water ? I'm sick of it,— no : 

If yott go to Richmond by water, I'm off; 

Of that sort of thing I've had more than enough. 

To Blackwall? no, really, I can't think it good. 

To sit by a river, and look upon mud ! 

To Greenwich ? now, really, that place is absurd, 

I'm weaiy of Greenwich, I give you my word. 
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To Beulah 1 The spa ! and the gypsies ! oh, dear ! 
I went there, I'm certain, sixteen times last year ! 
Oh ! where shall we go then ? the weather will change, 
And the long days will leave us hefore we arrange. 

A party of pleasure ! at length we agree ! 
And what pleasant people ! how charming 'twill he ! 
To Hampstead ! the heath, and the exquisite air ! 
We'U dine on the grass, how I long to be there ! 
But, where is Lord A. ? at the Bogy election. 
His Lady ? laid up with a nervous affection. 
And where is Sir Harvey ? in bed with the gout. 
Miss M . ? she's in mourning, and cannot go out. 
Dear me, how provoking ! I'm vexed beyond measure. 
We never shall manage this party of pleasure ! 

Well now we're assembled, do let us be gay, 
No thoughts of the absent shall darken the day. 
Unpack all the hampers ; we're certain, at least. 
To spread on the heath a most exquisite feast. 
What have you got, my Lady ? a quarter of lamb. 
— Dear me ! I've got that too ! how sorry I am ! 
And you % a fore-quarter of lamb, dear ! how strange. 
And you ? a W»d-quarter, — at least that's a change. 
What aU brought cold lamb ! yes, do look at my leg. 
Oh ! here's one more hamper, unpack it I beg. 
I declare here's another fore-quarter of lamb ! 
No tongue ! no veal patties ! no chickens ! no ham ! 
We can't dine in this way ! pray, who was in fault ? 
No salad ! no cucumber, pepper, or salt ! 
Lady F., who arranged it, is worse than I thought her ! 
We've lots of champagne, but not one glass of water ! 

I hope that the weather won't change ; it's so warm, 

So sultry, I can't help expecting a storm. 

A storm ! you don't say so ! how cloudy it grows ! 

I've just felt a drop on the tip of my nose ! 

'Tis pouring! I can't shut my carriage, my dear ! 

It thunders ! good gracious there's no cottage near ! 

I've no umbrella ! I'm wet to the skin ! 

I've eight in my coach, so I can't take you in ! 

Oh ! learn while you've leisure, repose is a treasure, 

And never set out on a party of pleasure ! 
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GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF LADY ELIZABETH WATHEN. 



Ladt Elizabeth Wat^ien is the wife 
of Captain Wathen of the 15th Hussars, 
and daughter of George 'William Leslie, 
tenth Earl of Rothes. , 

The ancient family of Leslie, Earls of 
Rothes, derives from Bartholomew de 
Leslyn, a nohle Hungarian, who came to 
Scotland with Qu^en Margaret, ahout the 
year 1067. He was the son of Walter de 
Leslyn, who had assumed the appellation 
from the castle of Leslyn in Hungary, the 
place of his hirth. Bartholomew, high in 
favour with King Malcolm Cean-Mohr, 
ohtained from that prince grants of several 
lands in Aberdeenshire, to which he gave 
the name of Leslyn. He died in the «arly 
part of the reign of David L, leaving issue, 
a son and successor. 

Sixth in descent from Malcolm de 
Leslie was, 

Norman db Lesley, who witnessed the 
commission issued by the Steward of Scot- 
land for treating of the liberation of David 
II. In 1358 Norman de Lesley went with 
Sir Robert Erskine on an embassy to solicit 
from the pope the tithe of the ecclesiastical 
revenue of Scotland towards payment of 
the ransom of King David ; their request 
was acceded to for a period of three years. 
Lesley again, as joint plenipotentiary with 
Erskine, concluded an alliance with Charles 
the dauphin. Regent of France. From 
Norman de Lesley directly descended, 

Norman db Leslie of Rothes, who, 
with other barons, went into England in 
1423, to attend James I. to Scotland on his 
return from captivity, Norman de Leslie 
married Christian, daughter of John, Loi*d 
Seaton, and left issue a son and successor. 



George Leslie, who was raised to the 
peerage of Scotland by the title of Earl of 
Rothes in 1457. Hjs lordship married 
Christian, daughter of Sir Walter Haly- 
burton, Lord of Dirleton, by whom he had 
a son, Andrew, who espoused Marjory, 
daughter of William, fewl of Orkney, and 
who died before his father, leaving, with 
other issue, a son, 

George, second Earl, who succeeded his 
grandfather ; he fell, with his brother, at 
the fatal fight of Flodden, and dying with- 
out issue was succeeded by his nephew, 

George, third Earl. This nobleman 
attended James V. in his matrmioiiial ex- 
pedition to France in 1536. In 1660 he 
went ambassador to Denmark, and on the 
15th December, 1667, was one of the eight 
members elected byparliameait to represent 
the whole body of the Scottish nation at 
the nuptials of Queen Marjr and Francis 
the dauphin. The firm conduct of these 
commissioners in refusing the matrimonial 
crown gave so much offence as to occasion 
a suspicion of poison <m the Earls of Rothes 
and Cassilis, and Bishop Reid, three of the 
number, dying at Dieppe in one night 28th 
November, 1558. The Earl of Rothes had 
mwried four times. By his second wife, 
Agnes, daughter of Sir John Somerville of 
Cambusnethan, he had, with other issue, 

Andrew, fourth Earl, who married 
Jean, daughter of Sir John Hamilton, of 
Evandale, and had, with other issue, James, 
Master of Rothes, who died before his 
father, and who, by his second wife, Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Patrick, Lord Drummond, 
left a son, 
^^ John, who succeeded his grandfather as 
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fifth Earl. This nobleman was one of 
the leaders of the opposition to the mea- 
sures of Charles I. in the parliament of 
1633, and at the first out-break of the 
civil war united himself with the cove- 
nanters. Shocked, however, at the violence 
of his party, he in the end joined the side 
of loyalty, and devoted the energies of his 
subsequent life to endeavouring to efiect 
an amicable adjustment between the king 
and his subjects. He died at London in 
August, 1641 . By his wife, Anne, daughter 
of John, £arl of Mar, he left a son and 
successor, 

John, sixth Eaii, who was but eleven 
years of age when he came to the title. 
In 1650, when Charles II., after the mur- 
der of his £Either, raised his standard in 
Scotland, the young £arl of Rothes imme- 
diately repaired to the royal presence, and 
in 1651 carried the sword or state at the 
coronation at Scone. Accompanying the 
king's army into England, he was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Worcester, and 
lodged in the Tower, and subsequently at 
Newcastle. Through the interest of the 
Countess of Dysart he obtained his liberty, 
and returned to Scotland in July, 1655. 
Three years afterwards Cromwell had him 
committed to Edinbuigh castle, to prevent 
a duel between him and Viscount Howard. 
Rothes again efi^ected his liberation by the 
aid of General Monk, and went to the 
king at Breda. High honours awaited 
him at the restoration. He was constituted 
president of the council, and in 1667 was 
promoted to the office of Chancellor of 
Scotland for lifo. The 29th May, 1680, 
he was created Duke of Rothes, Marqids 
of Ballinbuick, &c., with limitation to the 
heirs male of his body« His grace married 
Anne, eldest daughter of John, Earl of 
Crawford, by whom he had two daughters, 
but dying without issue male, the dukedom 
and inferior titles of 1680 expired, while 
the earldom of Rothes, which had been 
limited in 1663, in default of sons, to his 
female issue, devolved upon his elder 
daughter, 

Maroaret, Countess of Rothes, who 
married 7th October, 1674, Charles, fifth 
Earl of Haddington, and dying 20th August, 
1700, was succeeded by her eldest son, 

John, seventh Earl, who assumed his 



mothers surname of Leslie: he was an 
eminent statesman and soldier during the 
reigns of Anne and George I. At the 
.rising of l7l5 he proved himself an active 
and able adherent of the house of Hanover* 
In frequent skirmishes he defeated the 
soldiers of the chevalier, and behaved with 
great gallantry at the battle of Sherrifimuir, 
where he commanded the horse volunteers. 
His lordship married Jean, daughter of 
John, second Marquis of Tweeddale, and 
dying 9th May, 1722, was succeeded by his 
eldest son, 

John, eighth Eaii, a knight of the 
thistle, who, like his &ther, was a gallant 
officer, and distinguished himself at the 
battle of Rocoux. He married Hannah, 
youngest daughter and co-heir of Matthew 
Howard, Esq., of Thorpe, in the county of 
Norfolk, and dying 10th December, 1767, 
was succeeded by his eldest son, 

John, ninth Earl, who, leaving no issue, 
was succeeded by lus sister, 

Jane Elizabeth, Countess of Rothes, 
whose right to the estates was ineffectually 
contested by her undo, the Hon. Andrew 
Leslie. By her first husband, Geoige 
Raymond Eveljnn, youngest son of William 
Evelyn Glanville, Esq., of St. Clere, in 
Kent, her ladyship left, with other issue, 
at her decease, 2nd June, 1810, a son and 
successor, 

George William, tenth Earl, bom 28th 
March, 1768. His lordship married first 
24h May, 1789, Henrietta Anne, eldest 
daughter of Thomas, Earl of Cnichester, by 
whom he had, with two other daughters, 
Henrietta Anne, who succeeded 
her &ther in 1817 as Countess of 
Rothes, was married to George 
Gwj'ther, Esq., who took the sur- 
name of Leslie, and was mother <»f 
George William Evelyn Leslie, 
eleventh and present Earl of Rothes. 
The tenth Earl of Rothes espoused 
secondly, in 1798, Charlotte Julia, daughter 
of Colonel John Campbell, of Dunoon, by 
whom he left an only daughter, 

Elizabeth Jane, the lady who forms 
this months illustration. Her ladyship 
was married on the 16th December, 1830, 
to Captain Wathen, of the 15th Hussars, 
only son of Major Wathen. 
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THE CHAUVELINS. 

{Concluded.) 



Though madame la Baronne de Chauye- 
lin had married ''all for loye" she was no 
heroine of romance, hut a plain, kind- 
hearted, easy-going person, and well skilled 
by experience in the mysteries of house- 
keeping, a science on which she would 
occasionally dilate with perhaps a trifle too 
much of egotism. On all other subjects 
she was easily to be led ; but on that one 
she had been accustomed to have her own 
way, and a very straightforward way it had 
been hitherto, mingling economy with 
substantial comfort, and beneficial in no 
small degree to their late establishment. 
Now, however, the Baron, who had been 
perfectly content with plain roast and 
boiled, during the period while '' his great- 
ness was a ripening," began to evince symp- 
toms of epicurism, and seldom rose from 
the breakfast table without inquiring, and 
making some arrangements oonceming 
what he was to have for dinner. 

Madame la Baronne took all this in good 

humour at first, but when the custom 

became habitual, she could not help wishing 

that he had something of more importance 

to think of; and perhaps it might have been 

quite as well if he had, for, as Doctor 

Watts writes of unemployed children, 

" Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do," 

an assertion not altogether inapplicable to 
men and women, who are but '' children of a 
larger growth." 

" What shall we do with ourselves this 
morning?" was a very common question 
put by the Baron to the Abbe after some 
half hour's yawning over the newspaper. 
'* Ma foi ! '* the Abbe would exclaim, 
shrugging his shoulders, " J don t know. 
We must walk I suppose." 

So they would walk, or rather lounge 
through the streets or into the parks, as 
they were wont in former days, when they 
first arrived in England. But great was 
the difference of monsieur le Baron's feelings 
now, from the sensations of those days. 
Then he ha^ a most excellent appetite with 
meagre finances ; but he would brush and 
button up his threadbare coat, exclaiming 
" cest egal ! " and briskly hurry away to 
his economical repast at a restaurateur s 



near Leicester Square, where he would 
enter smilingly and meet and chat with 
divers of his countrymen whose position 
was similar to lus own. But now, where 
were they? Most of them had avadled 
themselves of Bonaparte's decree of am- 
nesty to return to France, and those who 
were left were chiefly worn down old men, 
who croaked an immensity concerning ** La 
vieiUe cour^ and were great adepts in the 
dismal art of borrowing smaU sums, a 
custom particularly disagreeable to our 
Baron. 

" Let them do as I have done," he would 
say in a dictatorial tone, as though it were 
an easy matter for the poor old creatures to 
persuade handsome young ladies to run 
away with them. The feet was that 
twenty and odd years of monotonous tuition 
and steady accumulation had completely 
changed the character and habits of our 
ci-devant French usher. His fortune had 
been increased by fortuitous events, but,like 
many others under similar circumstances, 
he considered all as the work of his own 
head and hands, and magnified himself 
accordingly. Thus all lus enjoyments and 
hopes were selfish; and grievous was his 
mortification on finding that he had re- 
turned into a world in which he not only 
had few friends, but in which, after all his 
toil and anticipations, he soon became aware 
that a French baron was a person of no great 
importance. What was to be done ? There 
appeared no method so likely to bring him- 
self into notice as giving dinner and evening 
parties, and madame la Baronne made no 
objection when informed that he intended 
to invite ceiiiain of his former pupils whose 
fethers had trod down the thorns in their 
path, for motherlike, she was ever thinking 
of Jeannette. 

" I never sate at table with a tradesman 
before!" exclaimed the old Comte de 
Maisonvieille the morning after the first of 
these dinners. '^ As fer as I can understand, 
the fellow next me was a butcher. It is 
horrible ! a premeditated insult. ChauveHn 
shall answer for it." Now the said young 
man was the son of a wealthy contractor, 
and was, at the same moment, laughing 
heartily, with a friend, at the stiff, ludi- 
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crous hauteur of the ancient emigrant who 
sate on his right the preceduig evening. 

"It was perfectly ridiculous," ohserved 
his companion, " and his dress ! did you 
observe that ? He must have hired it in 
Monmouth Street. A regular threadbare 
Lord Ogilby suit ! * And the two laughed 
together, and quizzed certain others of the 
guests whose non-intercourse with fash- 
ionable tailors was strikingly evident, but 
who had long since acquired the habit of 
affecting philosophically to despise such 
considerations by exclaiming " CestSgalJ " 
Moreover the Baron do Chauvelin's dog- 
matical schoolmaster-like style of con^ 
versation and deportment was not precisely 
to the taste of either of the two sets which 
he mingled so incongruously together ; for, 
as one of his former scholars observed, he 
was " awfully prosy and loved to lay down 
the law." But for this there was no re- 
medy, as the habits of twenty years are 
not suddenly to be shaken off, particularly 
when a man is on such excellent terms with 
himself, as was our baron. So his dinners 
and soirees were generally sad " failures," 
spite of the unremitting attention and good 
humour of madame la Baronne, the spright- 
liness of Jeannette, and the teetotum-like 
loquacity of the worthy old Abbe, who was 
a general fSavourite. 

*^ My dear niece," said he one morning 
in a confidential tete-li-tete upon family 
affairs, " Dere is only two tings to be done, 
no matter vitch. De Bourbon must be 
restored in his trone, or your husband must 
go back to school. It vas von grand error 
for him to guess as he is somebody here, 
vere everybody ride in his proper carriage, 
and nobody care for nobody. Bah I Ve are 
so ridiculous here as de fi^ vat fly out of 
de sea vidout being a bird." " It is a sad 
thing,' sighed madame la Baronne, " a sad 
thing to see him so low-spirited now when 
really he has nothing to trouble him." " So 
moch de better as he had ! " exclaimed the 
Abbe, " But vat is dat big knock at de 
door ? De morning visit not come so soon, 
eh ? " "A post-chaise ! " said the lady, 
looking out of the window, "who can it bo ?" 
But ere they had time to guess, the street 
door was opened, somebody was heard to 
run up the stairs, and a moment after a 
figure, dressed in the height, or rather the 
depth of the fashion, rushed into the room 
where they were sitting, and with a bois- 
terous laugh exclaimed, "What ! Don't you 
know me ? £gad, that's prime ! Capital 
that ! " 
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" Can it be my son ?" mnrmured this 
Baroness, gazing upon the half-groom, half- 
coachman-like youth doubtfully. But 
strange indeed must be the disguise that 
can long deceive a mother^s eye ; and, in a 
few seconds, they were embracing each 
other, while the Abbe walked round them 
with uplifted eyebrows, hands, and shoul- 
ders, evidently unwilling to believe in the 
metamorphosis that had taken place in his 
favourite, docile, and promising Jcan- 
Claude-Bnmo. 

" Thought I should surprise you," ex- 
claimed the youth, " dashed up to Maiden- 
head ; tandem last night, posted up this 
morning. Lord Splashton, Sir George Rat- 
tler, and I. Dine with 'em to-day at 
Thatched House, back to Maidenhead af- 
ter, find horses all fresh. How's father? 
Want him to grease the wheels. How's 
Jeannette? Grown a devilish fine girl, 
Spinks of Queen's says. Dined here a 
week or two ago. Says you give a good 
spread out, eh ? Tliat's your sort ! nothing 
like it ! Ah ! my old evergreen !" here 
he turned towards the bewildered Abb^, 
and shaking him boisterously by the hand, 
continued, " How are you, old boy ? Ha, 
ha, ha ! what are you staring at ?" " Vat 
I stare for V exclaimed the excited Abbe. 
" How can I not stare ? £xcuse me, sare, 
you must be somebody else." " Ha, ha, 
ha !" laughed the youth, " A bull ! a ca- 
pital bull I" 

In spite of all his natural good humour 
and habitual politeness, the old man felt 
the colour mounting to his cheeks, and 
perhaps he might have said a hasty word 
or two if the door had not been opened 
at the moment by lus favourite Jeannette, 
to whom he would not give a moment's 
pain on any account. So he repressed his 
rising emotion, and left the room to so- 
liloquize ; and the result of his soliloquy 
was that the boy was not so much to 
blame as Ills father, who had allowed him 
too much money. So, in the warmth of 
his heart, he found his nephew, and told 
him frankly his opinion ; which was per- 
haps the most injudicious step he could 
have taken, inasmuch as that the Baron 
considered it a point of honour to abide by 
his own decisions almost as much as though 
he had been King of the Medes and Per- 
sians. Thus a spirit of self-defence was 
superadded to that blindness which he, in 
common with many other parents, had ac- 
quired toward the indiscretions of an only 
son. Perhaps, likewise, the youth might 
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bea liide mote defeieiitial and goarded in 
his manner dunQg the mterview which 
foUowed with hia &ther ; but when he had 
left the house, the Baron scrapled not to 
affirm that he waa by no means diaaatiafied 
with him. 

'^ As for his dress,'' said he, ''bah! boys 
will be boys. But, after all, yon see he 
keeps good socie^, as I told him. A lord 
and a baronet ! I dare say they dress in 
the same style. Indeed I hare observed 
something of the sort in the parks. You 
will reeoUect too, my dear Abbe, that he is 
not now meant for a schoolmaster; so, as 
for the hononis which the poor doctor nsed 
to talk so much abont, they can be of no 
consequence, though 1 don't see why he 
should not gain them, if he pleases, sinoe 
he took as much Greek and Latin to Ox- 
ford with him as many men bring away. 
But all I wish is to see him a finished gen- 
tleman, and depend upon it we shall. He 
has already got rid of that great English 
fiuling, mauvaise honte." 

" Very true," murmured the Abbe, re- 
collecting the hand-shaking process, and 
the epithet of '' old boy," applied to his 
once highly respected person. '' I hope — 
I hope — ^yes, I will hope you are right.* 
But the good man had little sleep that 
night, hi consequence of the scene of the 
morning. The Baron likewise passed a 
sleepless hour or two, and probably would 
have had certain misgivings respecting his 
son but for the mention of the lord and 
baronet as his intimate friends. Such aa- 
sedates were precisely what he wished for, 
and he dozed himself into a belief that he 
saw, through his son's ccxmections, an open* 
ing into the circles which he considered 
himself entitled to move in. But he kept 
this fancy, as we have already seen he did 
most others, to himself and months passed 
away as before, unmarked by any events 
more remarkable than dinner and evening 
parties. 

It was in the monung succeeding one of 
the latter, that the mother and daughter 
had been closeted together lor two hours, 
and poor Jeannette's cheeks were pale, and 
her lips quivered with an inward agitation, 
such as she had never experienced before. 
And it seemed to her that her mother was 
less kind to her than usual, and would not 
understand her, although she scarcely knew 
herself what she had been saying ; but then 
her fond parent had ever before been wont 
to guess her thoughts and anticipate her 
wishes. Why was it that she now appeared 



so cold and afaabacted ? The Baroness had 
been sitting for some time in sluice, with 
her head leaning upon her hand. *^ Speak 
to me, dear mamma !" said Jeannette, ear- 
nestly ; ** tell me — what shall I — ^what 
ought I to do ?" " Oh ! it is very phdn," 
exclaimed the mother, starting from her 
reverie, with an assumed gaiety utterly at 
variance with her real feelings, ''these 
things will happen : but it was exceedingly 
foolish of the young man to write such a 
letter when he had really seen so little of 
you or you of him. Quite absurd ! *' 

" Dc»r mamma, you forget !" fointly ex- 
claimed Jeannette, " when I was quite a 
child ** — " Oh, we never reckon children's 
acquaintance," said the mother, hurriedly, 
" otherwise all the boys that ever came 
to the school might claim the privilege of 
oonespondence," and she forced a laugh, in 
which her daughter was unable to join. 
She then continued, " I should prrfer vnrit- 
ing to him myself to say civilly that yon 
are much too young to think of such mat- 
ters, or something of that sort ; but I must 
mention the thing to your fother, and really 
his family notions and prejudices are so 
strong, that I shouldn't wonder if he were 
to put himself into a passion at the idea of 
such presumption in a mere tradesman's 
son." " I don't know what his father is 
exactly," murmured Jeannette. 
. '< Well, well, never mind," said her mo- 
ther, " something of that sort I know. 
Howeyer, we shall hear what your fother 
says, and you may leare it to us to settle. 
So don't give yourself any further thought 
about such a trifle, for a trifle it is after alL 
Men don't die of love now-a-days, my dear. 
Youll have plenty more of such letters in 
the next few years, and leam to take things 
coolly. Bless me ! that's your father s 
knock ! Quarter to five ! 1 had no idea 
it was so late. You must go, my love, 
hell be here directly, and you'll scarcely 
have time to dress for dinner. Don't stay ! 
You know how very particular he is." And, 
as she gently forced her from the room, the 
fond mother kissed her daughter's cheek, 
but would not notice her imploring look 
nor the tear-drops glistening ui her eyes. 

On that day Jeannette was too unwell 
to dine with the {jsmily, and ui the evening 
the Baron wrote a more than sufficiently 
brusque rejection of the suit of young 
Hemy Arnold, a once fovourite pupil, but 
now, unluckily for him, industriously oc- 
cupied in the counting-house of liis father, 
who was an eminent sugar-i-efiner, which 
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ourreth^ school-master deemed synony- 
mous with grocer. 

" Poor girl !" said the Abbe, when he 
learned from his niece what had happened, 
*' Good Kttel heart she has. Most not be 
broked. Henri Amol always good boy. 
Grand fevourite vid me. Yon tink she 
like himi EhT and leaning forward with 
bis head on one side, he looked archly into 
the eyes of madame la Baronne, as though 
thereby he would read the secrets of her 
heart. 

*' Oh, no !" she exclaimed, while a tell- 
tale blush mantled her check, " that is — 
I dare say Ae likes him very well— but 
not — oh no ! There's nothing in it indeed !" 
" Vary Tell," said the Abb6, smiling, " you 
know someting of dis bisness, Marie. You 
like somebody vonce yonself littel bit, eh T 
and he left her with the intention of giving 
his fevourite Jeannette some good advice 
and consolation. 

The Baron carried himself unusually 
perpendicular for the next ten days, as 
though he had done something extremely 
laudable ; but, as time passed on, and no 
notice was taken of his letter, the excite- 
ment subsided, and he sunk again into his 
now accustomed apathy. As for Jeannette, 
if there was any alteration in her manner, 
it was that she appeared more lively than 
usual in her fathers presence. And so 
things went on in the old routine till Jean- 
Clande-Bruno contrived barely to pass his 
examination, without being plucked, at 
Oxford, and was expected home to celebrate 
the day of his coming of age. 

Manifold and bustling were the prepai'a- 
tions for that great occasion ; and, with the 
dinner hour, came Lord Splashton, in his 
fathers chariot, and Sir George Rattler, in 
his own curricle, and othersof Jean-Claude's 
college friends in divers equipages, thereby 
" creating a great sensation" in the neigh- 
bourhood. And, as each was attended by 
his own servant, the baron s table was sur- 
rounded in a style that delighted him ex- 
ceedingly. Then, when the health of his 
son and heir had been formally given, that 
young gentleman returned thanks in a very 
fluent speech, without the smallest tint of 
mauvaise honte; and the rest of the even- 
ing passed away right menily. 

On the following morning the Baron had 
a long private conference with his son, 
which was very unsatisfactory to both 
parties. "What more could any young 
man wish for?" exclaimed the father; 



" you vnll live with us, and have nothing 
to pay, and have the interest of the five 
thousand pounds left you by the doctor 
for your pocket-money. Bah ! I remem- 
ber when I should have been glad of a 
quarter of the sum to find myself every 
thing." " Perhaps so," said the son, sul- 
lenly. 

"Well?" said the fether. 

" I have been deceived," said the son. 

" And by whom, pray ? " inquired the 
Baron. 

" How could I ? •' asked die son, "how 
was it possible for me to suppose, when 
you urged me to keep the best society, 
that I was only to have so miserable a 
pittance?" 

"Bah!" exclaimed the father angrily, 
"you are equal to any of them in family 
descent, or better. What has money to do 
with it ? Bah ! I am ashamed of you. A 
pittance indeed ! " and he proceeded, some- 
what at length, to demonstrate the folly of 
supposing that it was necessary to have 
the income of a nobleman in order to keep 
his acquaintance, and from thence diverged 
into a selfish, and almost mercenary, calcu- 
lation of the advantages derivable from an 
introduction into good society. 

Poor Jean-Claude-Bruno listened almost 
aghast. He had run a somewhat reckless 
course with men of his own standing at 
Oxford, and if he had rather cultivated the 
friendship of those possessing title or for- 
tune, it was with the perfect feeling and 
open assumption of equality, and doubtless 
consequently gained more friends than if 
he had been a cringing tnft-himter. Thus 
he strengthened a naturally independent 
spirit, while acquiring the style and habits 
of a gentleman, and among ^e latter was, 
unfortunately, one frequently appertaining 
to men who have no claim to that charac- 
ter, namely, the habit of non-calculation in 
money matters, the result of which was a 
formidable list of unpaid tradesmen's ac- 
counts. Of these, though he knew not their 
exact amount, he forthwith told his 
father, and then their unpleasant conversa- 
tion terminated abruptly. 

After this " sudden pull up," as he after- 
wards termed it, the young man took a soli- 
tary walk in the park, and in ruminating 
bethought himself of the Abbe's former 
kindness and influence over his parents, so 
he resolved to make him his confidential 
adviser. 

'* Ah ! " exclaimed the worthy old man. 
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when he had heard all the particulars, 
'''tis of no nse to return to find fiiult; 
but I tell him long time as he give you too 
moch of de money. Ah! he love de 
money now vary too much. But, 9oyez 
tranquUle. He love someting else too ; he 
love de aristocrat, vat he and I am in 
France. Tell him as you cut milor and 
Sir Vats-him Rattle, et ctBtera^ if he not 
pay your debts. It most be as he do dat 
Yen he has tromped you ; and den you do 
vary veil." 

Upon this hint Jean-Claude acted, and 
succeeded in obtaining from his father a re- 
lease firom his pecuniary difficulties, and 
then he took possession of his grandfather s 
legacy, and, in due course, having nothing 
to do, became a lounger about town, a use- 
less dissatisfied being, with too much pride 
to follow in the wake of his former 
associates when tliey met, and with too 
little money to ''go their pace." So his 
college friendships gradually died away, or 
were lost sight of, and with them vankhed 
the Baron*8 dream of being introduced into 
high life by means of his son. 

Now madame la Baronne was Hot of a 
jealous disposition, and moreover she and 
her spouse had arrived at a time of life 
when the green-eyed monster is seldom 
very troublesome : yet she could not help 
wondering at his frequent absence for some 
hours almost every morning, as he said, on 
business ; but of what kind he condescended 
not to explain. Curiosity led her to ascer- 
tain at length that he went into the city, 
but all beyond remained a mystery, till one 
day he came home to dinner with a flushed 
triumphant countenance, and made known 
to her, in confidence, that he had increased 
their property by ten thousand pounds, in 
a successful speculation on the Stock Ex- 
change. From that day he was again an 
altered man, though his end and aim con- 
tinued much as before. It seemed to him 
now that he had discovered a mine of 
wealth, and he resolved to accumulate riches 
which should enable him to command that 
attention which his title had fiuled to pro- 
cure. Therefore his mornings were passed 
in the city, his evenings were occupied by 
abstruse calculations, and his nights were 
haunted by strange dreams. No man could 
be more inde&tigable ; but he was almost 
as a stranger in his own fiuuUy ; and when 
the Abbd told him one day with glistenuig 
eyes that his French grammar had reached 
a fourth edition, he smiled contemptuously, 



as though it was an afiair too Insignificant 
for even momentaiy notice. *' I thought 
you would have been pleased to hear it," 
said the Abb6, somewhat crestfiJlen. 

"Oh yes, certainly,** said the Baron, 
"but I wish — I wonder you should have 
put your name to euch a thing.'* The 
poor Abb^ said no more, for the work was 
his pride and the child of his old age, and 
his name on the tide-page of a fourth edi- 
tion had, as he conceived, exalted him above 
his fellows. 

" My dearest Jeannette," said a remarkably 
fine young man, some months after, to his 
companion, as they were walking bene&lh 
the shade of the lofty trees in Kensington 
Gardens, " we have talked over all objec- 
tions so frequently, that really there re- 
mains nothing to be said. Your fiither will 
never give his consent till we are married, 
and then I am sure he wiU be reconciled. 
I know it, Jeannette, I know it. I would 
not say so were I not quite certain." 

" How can you be certain, Henry ? " 
asked Jeannette, " you never see him ; and 
he is so altered ! we none of us can please 
him now ! " " I am aware of it, my dear 
girl," said Henry Arnold feelingly ; " but 
there is a reason why he wiU not disap- 
prove. It was told me in confidence. It 
must be a secret for the present." 

" I don't like secrets," sighed Jeannette ; 
" my dear mother is rendered very miser- 
able by them now, for my father seems to 
have lost all confidence in her." " This 
shall be the last I will ever keep from you, 
Jeannette," said her lover. " I have pro- 
mised to conceal it for a time ; and, believe 
me, when I am at liberty to reveal it, you 
will appreciate the motives of my present 
silence. Nay, I think,'' he added, gazing 
tenderly upon her, " I think you may even 
love me a little more on that account." 

" Oh, no, no, Henry !" ga^)ed Jeannette^ 
leaning heavily on his arm, " you know 
that can't be." And, having uttered the 
words, she cast her eyes upon the ground, 
as they walked slowly onward in blissful 
silence. 

Three days after, madame la Baronne 
was sitting in her boudoir with an open 
letter in her hand. " I cannot blame the 
dear child," said she; "and for my own 
part I feel that she wiU be happy. Henry 
Arnold is everything I could widi, but, my 
husband ! Oh, how I dread his coming — 
coming home ! But the task of communicat- 
ing the first intelligence of their daughter's 
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disobedience fell not to her lot, for the 
Baron did not return home till later than 
usual, and then, seeing her agitated look, 
he said, brusquely, " I know all about it. 
I hare a letter too from him. Ha! ha! 
Let her go ! It's quite as well now !*' 

"My dear husband!" gasped Madame, 
looking up at his pale, ghastly countenance, 
as he wiped the clustering drops from his 
forehead, "you are unwell !" 

*'No, it's only the heat. It's stifling!" 
said the baron, sinking into a chair. 

" Shall I get you anything?" inquired 
the anxious wife. 

"Yes. Go and get me some dinner," 
replied the Baron, hastily, and in a tone 
that she well knew indicated a wish for her 
absence. So she went meekly, with an 
aching heart, to perform his behest. 

That was a sleepless night for both, and . 
for some days following the Baron went 
oat early and returned late, and for the few 
hours he spent at home shut himself up in 
his study, where he might be heard pacing 
to and fro till long after midnight. And 
when the wife of his bosom spake of their 
daughter or essayed to penet^^te the secret 
of his perturbed spirit, his answers were 
brief and bitter. 

"What can all this mean?" inquired 
Madame of the worthy Abb^, in whose 
deportment, likewise a strange alteration 
had taken place ; for he likewise would 
walk to and fro silently, and sigh; and 
sometimes, as he gazed affectionately upon 
her, his eyes were filled with tears. " What 
can this mean, my dear Sir? You have 
always hitherto been kind and candid. Tell 
me, have I done anything to forfeit your 
confidence ?" 

"Ah ! no, no, ma chere Marie!" said 
the abbe, warmly, " you deserve all vat is 
de best. But never mind, Jeannette viU 
be so happy as de longest day : and Jean- 
Claude-Bruno tell me as he see de error of 
somebody else, and vill leave off being de 
playfellow of de devil, vat alway shake 
hands vid de idle man, and take him in de 
pinnacle, and shew bim all vat seem vary 
superbe et magnifique, but is noting but 
vanity and de vexation of spirits." 

"But my husband?" murmured his 
niece, " he is very unhappy and I know 
not why. He tells me nothing." 

" Veil, veil," said the Abb^, striviijg to 
look cheerful, " perhaps he got nothing to 
tell. Never mind, vait de littel bit, and 
he take back his senses, and say good by 
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to de proud devil vat visper de nonsense 
di-eam in his ear to make him swell, like 
de frog in de fable so big as de ox." 

" Ah !" shrieked the alarmed wife, " I 
remember the fable. Oh, I see, I see it 
all now ! How could I be so blind ? And 

do you really think, do you know ?" 

" Ah, we never know noting till after- 
ward," replied the Abbe. " But, soyez 
tranquille. Let de vorst come at de vorst, 
ve know as happiness is not marchandise 
to be bought vid money, and, entre nous, I 
put by vat I save vary snug, and he will 
do for more as ve vant." 

The real state of affidrs was soon after 
revealed. The Baron, like other successful 
gamblers, had been blinded to believe his 
good luck the result of his own superior 
judgment, and consequently soon incurred 
severe losses, to retrieve which he entered 
into extensive and hazardous speculations. 
These were not to be hidden upon the 
stock exchange, and were made known, by 
a confidential friend, to young Henry 
Arnold, when the *' settling day" was feust 
approaching ; and his motive for concealing 
jbiGr &,ih.eY8 almost certain ruin and urging 
a speedy marriage will be readily appre- 
ciated by all lovers. 

When all his air-built castles were shat- 
tered to the earth, it seemed as though the 
Baron's mind had been overthrown in the 
general wreck. He would sit, moodily 
silent, for hours, with his eyes fixed upon 
the ground, " refusing to be comforted." 
Nothing could induce him to stir from 
home, for he was haunted with the notion 
that the finger of scorn was ever pointed 
towards him. A change of scene was re- 
commended by a celebrated physician, as 
the only probable means of arousing him 
from his apathy, if such a term may be 
applied to one whose mental sufferings 
w^ere most acute. But to this proposal he 
could not be brought to listen, and the 
most serious results were apprehended, 
when suddenly all was changed by political 
events. The allies had entered Paris, and 
Louis the Eighteenth was about to return 
to take possession of the throne of his 
ancestors. 

The news acted upon the fallen man like 
an electric shock. "Yes! yes!" he gasped, 
" there is now a place of refuge for me. 
Let me go to the land of my fathers. 
Marie ! Maria ! forgive me ! I have been 
in a dream. I have injured, I fear I have 
been unkind to you, but — but — will you 
Q 
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go with me, Marie 1 " " Thank God, thank 
God for this !" exclaimed his wife, throw- 
ing herself upon his neck. " Yes, my 
heloved hushand, I will go with you, and 
your country shall he my country." 

The worthy Ahh^ was present at this 
scene, hut his heart was too full to allow 
of utterance, so he left the room, and, 
after some twenty minutes, was heard 
gaily singing 

**Oii revient toujoors 
A ses premiers amours." 

Ahout six months afterwards, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold [paid a visit to Paris, where 
they were regularly " lionized" hy a 
sprightly gentleman <rf "a certain age," 
with the cross of St. Louis ever appendant 
at his hutton-hole. It was Monsieur le 
Baron de Chauvelin, who had availed him- 
self of his classical lore to hecome a memher 
of the Institute^ and heset the ministry 
tiU he was appointed an "employ6" in 
some small matter. " Ah ! " said he, one 
day after dinner, to his son-in-law, ^' there 
I was nothing. Here I am somehody. 
But," he added with a fiigh, " I wish the 
peace had come six months sooner ! " 
It remains only to be said that Jean- 



Claudc-Bruno followed the footsteps of his 
parents, and, amid the fascinating gaieties 
of the French metropolis, lost sight of the 
industrious resolutions which he had ex- 
pressed to the Abbe and his brother-in-law. 
"No," said he, "two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year is a poor affair in London ; 
but here, for a single man, almost a louis a 
day will do very well, at least till I get a 
commission." 

" It is quite as well that your brother is 

content," said Henry Arnold to his dear 

Jeannette. " The habits of his careless 

college life have taken too deep root to be 

eradicated. He never would have made a 

man of business." " Ah ! vary true, vaiy 

good," observed the Abb^, smiling archly. 

" But take care of yourself, Monsieur Henri ! 

Your fader is a rich man, I know, but 

you are not obliged to make all de sugar in 

de vorld, eh ! You understand ? De too 

grand ambition and fool's dream come vid 

de commerce as veil as vid de emigr6 vat 

has fall down and vant to get up. You 

remember de dog in de fable vat have got 

von nice piece of de liver in his mout and 

let him tumble in de vater ven he bited at 

de shadow, eh?" 



OCHLENSCHLAGER'S ADDRESS TO HIS BROKEN HARP. 

FROM THE DANISH. 

Dearest harp ! thy plaintive tones 

In secret vale and shady grove, 
Answer'd to thy master s moans 

When he felt the pangs of love. 

Now, alas ! thy voice is hush*d, 

Grone thy sympathetic strains ; 
And my heart, with sorrow crush'd, 

Finds no solace in its pains. 

O'er my soul night sheds her gloom ; 

And the single ray that shone 
Mental darkness to illume. 

Is with thee for ever gone. 

Pleasures fade and hopes depart. 

Grief alone exists for me ; 
And this over- burden d heart 

Soon wiU burst, dear harp! like thee. 
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Knole, or Knowle Park, near Sevenoaks 
in Kent, the seat of the Earl of Plymouth, 
is remarkable^ not only from its extent, but 
from having been the residence of many 
celebrated characters. Amongst the prin- 
cipal names that ornament the recollections 
belonging to it is that of Lord Sackville, 
tiie noble author of the Induction to the 
Mirror of Magistrates, a poem pronounced 
by Warton almost equal to Spenser's Fairy 
Queen. Had he said superior, he would 
have done no wrong to his critical sagacity. 
Several archbishops tpo succeeded to the 
proprietorship of Knole Park ; and, indeed, 
the building might, from its extent, be a 
worthy habitation for a prince, for it occu- 
pies nearly five acres of ground, the prin- 
cipal portions forming a spacious quadrangle, 
with smaller ones behind. 

The genealogy of the Earls of Plymouth, 
may be traced back to a very remote period.^ 

The family name is Windsor, and the 
descent is derived from Walter Fitz-Otho,. 
who, in the time of William the Conqueror, 
was castellan of Windsor Castle. This 
celebrated feudal chief was the common 
ancestor of the Kentish Windsors, of the 
Carews of Cornwall, and of the Fitzgeralds 
of Ireland, all names more or less illus- 
trious in histoiy. During the civil war, 
Thomas Windsor adhered with unflinching 
loyalty to the cause of Charles, and accord- 
ingly, at the Restoration, for his good 
services, he was declared Baron Windsor, 
and in 1682. received a yet further mark of 
royal favour by being advanced to the 
dignity of Earl of Plymouth. 



It is told of one of the earlier lords of 
this race, that, like many other great men 
of the period, he was a student of the 
Black Art, and particularly noticed for his 
devotion to the science of Palingenesia. 
According to this doctrine, which occupied 
the attention, not only of private indi- 
viduals, but of learned societies, both in 
England and France, there are three essen- 
tial and distinct parts in man — ^the gross 
body consisting of earth and water, which 
at death returns to the earth again: the 
sensitive and corporeal soul, or astral spirit, 
consisting of fire and air, that in death 
wandereth in the air or near the body : and 



the immortal and incorporeal soul, which 
immediately returns to God that gave it. 
The next object of the Palingenesians was 
to apply their doctrine to the explanation 
of the popular belief in ghosts. As it was 
incontestably proved that the substantial 
form of each body, whether of man or 
vegetable, resided in a sort of volatile salt, 
it was perfectly evident in what manner 
superstitious notions must have arisen about 
ghosts haunting church-yards. When a 
dead body had been committed to the earth, 
the salts of it, during the heatmg procesa 
of fermentation, were exhaled ; the saline 
particles then resumed, each, the same 
relative situation they had held in the 
living body, and thus a complete human 
form was induced, calculated to excite fear 
even in the minds of the Palingenesians. 

The sun of a bright summer evening was 
fast setting, when a stranger from the East, 
as it appeared by his dress, loudly rang the 
bell at Knole Castle. 

" Benedicite !" said the porter, muttering 
to himself, " we have a visiter at last, and 
are like to hear other voices beside our own. 
Marry, but it will be ill tidings to the 
spiders in the hall, and the owls upon the 
tower, who have well nigh had the castle 
to themselves for the last three years. 
Books ! — ^books ! — I wonder what pleasure 
his lordship finds in poring over dustyr 
folios, when he might take his pastime on^ 
the river and in the forest, and none to say^ 
him nay. Cags-nouns! — Heaven forgive 
me for swearing ! — ^but it's enough to 8«t a^ 
reasonable man beside himself to be cooped 
up in these old walls with neither wine 
nor wassail, just for all the world as if the 
plague were in the house and a line of 
health were drawn around us, or as if we 
were besieged — no, by my faith, I'm wrong 
there; a siege would be a merry matter' 
compared to our dull doings; we should- 
at least hear other voices beside our own, 
and see other faces ; to be sure, we might 
lose a leg or so, or mayhap a head might 
be knocked oiF, but what then? as well be 
without a head, as trouble the shoulders to 
carry it when there's nothing to pleasure 
either its eyes or its ears." 

Here the old porter s lengthened soliloquy 
was interrupted by a second ring of the bell» 
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that, by its increased vehemence, showed 
the patience of the visiter was exhausted. 

" Aha !" said the old porter, with a grim 
smile ; '^thou art in haste, it should seem — 
a sign that you know very little of what'« 
going on within our walls. And who the 
devil have we here V he continued, as he 
opened the gate, and saw the form of an old 
Arab. 

" Holy Ben Tamar," responded the 
stranger. * '^ Say so much to your master, 
and rest assured he will yield the welcome 
that seems denied to me by his churlish 
porter." 

*' Like enough, like enough," replied the 
angry janitor ; '^ you are just one of those 
cattle that have so helped to turn his brain ; 
but till he has given his orders there you 
may stay, and see what you can make of the 
stars; though I cry you mercy — the sun 
has not yet gone to bed, and the stars won t 
be up for those two hours. Stay you there, 
though, notwithstanding — ^the fr^ air may 
cool your hot brain, and give you an appe- 
tite for your supper, if the said meal shall 
chance to be forthcoming." 

The Arab, whose face, that by time and 
heat seemed to have been withered up to 
the complexion of a mummy, bore this re- 
pulse without the slightest appearance of 
anger or emotion of any kind. Seating 
himself on a stone, and leaning quietly upon 
his staff, he was soon lost in his own medi- 
tations, which were long enough to travel to 
Araby and back again, for the porter by no 
means hurried himself in his mission. When 
he did return, his ill humour was far from 
being bettered, by an order from his mas- 
ter to conduct the Arab into his presence. 

" I told thee so," said the stranger, 
slowly rising at his summons ; '' I told thee 
that Holy Ben Tamar would be a welcome 
visitor to the lord of Knole Park.'' 

" Humph .'" muttered the porter. " The 
devil, they say, sometimes speaks truth, 
and so may his scholars, for aught I know 
to the contrary. But please you to move a 
little faster, for the Baron s in a mighty 
hurry to see you — ^more's the pity.*' 

And forthwith he strided on, at a pace 
that soon brought them into a long room, 
lined with books, and lit up by Gothic win- 
dows, where Sir William sat at the table, in 
the midst of a heap of vials, retorts, astro- 
labes, and other strange implements, then 
deemed requisite to his purauits. 

" Welcome !" he exclaimed, rising as 
soon as the sage entered. " Trust me, the 



message that announced your coming was 
more grateful to me than would have been 
the tidings of a Spanish carrack. Welcome, 
my old master in the divine arts of Chal- 
dffia; thou hast kept time and trust with 
me, and I thank thee heartily." 

" Well said, my son," replied the sage ; 
" it is so, and no otherwise, that the grateful 
scholar should address his master. Kings 
may give honour, fortune may bestow gold 
— ^but neither kings nor fortune can teach 
philosophy." 

" A glorious truth," said the Baron ; 
*' though the fools of this world have seldom 
the eyes to see it." 

'^ And how hast thou profited in mine 
absence ?" said the sage. ^^ Well, I should 
believe, for I see thee well employed ; 
thou hast a keen spirit, without which in- 
dustry itself avails nothing, save to the 
merest drudge who toils in the common ways 
of the world." 

"I fear me, Holy, you over-rate my 
powers, though you do no more than 
justice to my zeal. It is now more than 
seven years since you first inducted me 
into the noble paths of science, and yet 
how little have I advanced towards the 
grand secret ! I have learnt but as you 
taught, nor have I added one single grain 
to the stores of the philosopher." 

*' Patience, my son, patience I" replied 
the Arab, '^ good will is seldom without 
good fruit, nor shall it be now ; the stores 
of my knowledge shall be freely unlocked 
to you ; and, by the blessing of Allah, my 
seven years of travel have not been in vain. 
If I have conversed with the learned 
Brahmins of the East, and held a long 
communion with the sages of Chaldsea, it 
has been not only to impart but to gain 
wisdom." 

" I can well believe it, worthy Holy," 
said the Baron. '^ And this new doctrine 
of PaUngenesia ? — heard you aught of it 
in your travels?" 

" Yes; but it is a matter of simple im- 
port." 

^' Simple as it may be, I cannot read 
it. Thus much, and thus much only, do 
I know ; — that the astral spirit, either of 
man or of plant, may be produced by sub- 
mitting the powdered leaves of the one, and 
the bones of the other, to a gentle heat ; 
but though I can extract this salt, I can by 
no effort of art discover the ci-eative essence 
which is requisite to give it life." 

" Had you found that, you had gone be- 
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yond myself, and the Magi of the East, 
for in that essence lies the grand secret — 
the e/trir vitcs. But be of good cheer; 
even to that, by the blessing of Allah, may 
we attain." 

" It is hardly in my hopes," said the 
Baron. "Ha, fellow!" he exclaimed, his 
eye now for the first time falling upon the 
lingering porter, " would'st eavesdrop thy 
masters conversation with his guests? 
Begone, siiTah!'* 

" I did but wait," stammered the porter, 
»* to take " 

"Take thyself off!" cried the Baron, 
angrily ; " and know, for the future, I'll 
have no spies about my person." 

The b^ed porter withdrew without an- 
other word ; and from this evening, every 
hour for weeks was spent by the Baron and 
his guest in the earnest pursuit of necro- 
mancy, and its sister arts. The full of the 
second moon seemed to have brought their 
studies to a desired end. The mysterious 
liquid which had boiled and bubbled over 
the lamp for so many weeks had passed 
through a variety of changes, till it as- 
sumed the colour of the pure blue sky, and 
sent forth an odour, which, though not un- 
grateful to the senses, was so pungent as to 
produce a thrilling sensation which almost 
bordered on pain. 

" The work is well nigh accomplished," 
said the sage. " Hark ! I hear the first 
low sounds that harbinger life, and health, 
and joy — the glass begins to ring — ^yes, it 
rings with the fierce stioiggles of the ele- 
mental spirit bursting from its body — aye, 
even as the soul struggles, when parting 
from its earthly tenement. Hark, my 
friend — hark, my son ! — ^how it rings ! how 
it rings ! — wild, yet soft and sweet, as the 
music of the spheres, as they wheel on in 
their nightly round, unlieard by all save 
the angels above, and the blessed few below, 
to whom wisdom, and virtue, and patience, 
have imlocked their ears. Oh this is a 
moment of joy unutterable ! — but watch — 
I pray thee watch — let but a moment pass, 
when the work is perfected, and the globe 
will be shivered into impalpable dust, and 
the precious element mingle with the kin- 
dred fire which slumbers in the air." 

The eyes of both were fixed anxiously 
and steadily upon the globe ; nothing was 
heard in the room but the low bubbling 
sound of the spirit, that with every minute 
grew thinner and thinner, till at last it 



seemed little more substantial than the im- 
palpable blue air. 

" Now !" cried the sage, and the Baron 
immediately threw down the lamp, leaving 
the room with no other light than the pale 
blue gloom that flowed coldly but steadily 
from the liquid in the globe. The sage, 
for the first time, showed himself sensible 
of human feelings. In an ecstacy of joy, 
he exclaimed, " Embrace me, my son ! It 
is done!— it is done! — ^in that precious 
liquid have we found the magisterium, the 
grand secret, the elixir vitsB, the mystery 
of creation, the soul of the elements — the 
blessed draught which converts lead into 
gold, age into youth, vic« into virtue, de- 
formity into beauty, a perishable life into 
an impeiishable model of the angels — yet 
again embrace me." 

" Father," exclaimed the Baron, recoil- 
ing from his grasp, " thy touch has the 
iciness of death." 

"Quick! — quick!" exclaimed the old 
man, " quick, or I die— Oh, God ! I die !" 

And the Arab fell a lifeless corse at the 
Barons feet, before his lips could touch the 
proffered goblet. The glass, dropping from 
his death-struck hand, fell upon a heap of 
mould which had been brought from a 
neighbouring churchyard, as a material for 
some of their mystic operations. 

For the first few moments a bitter feel- 
ing of disappointment swallowed up all 
other feelings in the breast of the Baron. 

"And is this the promised end?" he 
cried, " the precious liquid lost — the sage 
himself dead, and in his grave buried the 
knowledge of many ages. Death has hid- 
den it beneath a mountain. Where, where 
is the hand that can dig up from the earth 
this treasure, more precious than its gold 
or diamonds ? not mine — ^not mine. Holy ! 
my friend! my master! my more than 
father! — ^great and virtuous soul, thou 
hast gone to Heaven. J^lijah has ascended, 
and there is none to catch up the falling 
mantle of the prophet." 

The Baron s heart softened at the recol- 
lection of the old man's virtues, his unceas- 
ing friendship for himself, and those high 
qualities by which two kindred souls had 
been held in a long and firm communion. 
That such a man should have died, and in 
the moment that should have crovnied the 
toil of many years, seemed to liim an evil 
far beyond the loss of wealth and immor- 
tality to himself; it was a wrong done to 
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all that eleyates and ennobles human nature; 
it seemed to show that virtue brought no 
happiness, wisdom no immunities, the 
most patient labour no advantage. Had 
he not sacrificed all the ease and pleasures 
of life, anticipating old age, for this sole 
object — and was it not dashed from his 
lips even in the moment of promised en- 
joyment? These and a thousand similar 
thoughts rushed through his bewildered 
brain, clashing with each other, like the 
mingling of wind and current, till from the 
very weariness of thought a sort of mental 
apathy came oyer him. He looked upon 
the dead body, and was himself astonished 
to find that he felt no longer; his mind 
gradually became a mero blank, a sort of 
dead sea, in which nothing moved or lired. 

Hours must have passed in this way, for 
the moon had risen and was high in the 
heavens, when he was suddenly startled 
from his torpor by a loud groan. Did the 
Arab yet live ? Alas, no ! the muscles of 
the face remained rigidly fixed, the chin 
dropped, and the eyes rotumed his startled 
glance with the cold, fixed gaze of death. 

^^ Imagination plays strange tricks with 
us," murmured the Baron. ^^But no! — 
it is not fimcy— again! — again!" and his 
own voice rose in depth and sharpness to 
the pitch of the strange groans in uncon- 
scious sympathy. But what was the in- 
crease of his horror, when, on looking round, 
he saw arising from the mould, the shadow 
of a man, who had fidlen by his own hand 
in the civil war, and had been buried in the 
neighbouring churchyard. At once he 
saw the fearful mysteries of Palingenesia 
realized in this apparition ; the elixir had 
fallen on the mould from the dead man's 
grave, and hence it had flung up, like a 
film, the astral spirit. The moro he gazed, 
the greater was his horror, till at length he 
could bear the sight no longer. 

How the night was passed the Baron 
scarcely knew himself, but the morning 
came, and with it brought a calm slumber 
of many hours, from which he woke with 
only a mournful recollection of what had 
happened. There was indeed an alteration 
in the inward man, but it was not one of a 
kind most obvious to the grosser under- 
standings of those about him. If he wan- 
dered to the park, without the pretext even 
of a gun or a fishing-rod, it was no more 
than his usual habit, and therefore it 
excited neither surprise nor comment ; but 



when the night came, and the Baron had 
not returned to his usual early and frngal 
meal, the household became alarmed ; the 
servants were despatched to seek him in 
every direction, and at last he was found, 
pale and lifeless, at the foot of an old oak, 
with his favourite stag-hound watching 
over him, the usual companion of his 
solitary rambles. At first, they concluded 
him dead, but the application of cold water 
from the near spring, was sufficient to 
recover him. He slowly opened his eyes, 
and as sense gradually returned to him, 
their glance wandered from one to the 
other, as if in search of something. But 
the object, whatever it might be, was 
absent ; this was evidently a relief to him, 
for, heaving a heavy sigh, he exdaimed, 
^ Thank God ! he's gone again !" 

"Who, my lord?" inquired the domestics. 

But this question thoroughly restored 
the Baron to his consciousness, and without 
deigning any reply to the anxious curiosity 
of those about him, he shook off the arm 
that was proffiercd to him, and suppressing 
all his feelings by a violent effort, strode 
slowly back to the castle. 

As before, the morning brought with it 
slumber, and the evening, quiet; but as 
the shades began to &11, his cheek paled, 
and his eye became troubled ; the astral 
spirit which he had raised had appeared to 
him the night before, at precisely the same 
hour as at its first apparition, and the very 
heart within him grew sick and faint at the 
idea of its still haunting him. The castle- 
walls were no protection; the free air of 
heaven, with the light of the moon and the 
blessed stars, afforded no exemption from 
its visits ; might there not be a sanctuary 
in the church? — and no sooner had the 
thought entered his mind than he hastened 
to put it into execution. With no other 
companion than his faithful dog, he took 
his refuge at the high altar, determined to 
await there the passing of the evil hour. 
There was nothing, however, very healing 
to a fevered mind in the solitude of a 
church, with the dead sleeping below, and 
the pale marbles frowning from the walls 
above. Thus seen, it is not the same place 
that we have visited, with the cheerful 
crowds of life about us, with the organ 
pealing fi)rth its anthems, the priest pray- 
ing, or many hundreds of voices joining in 
the same song of joy and thankfulness to 
Heaven : how dimly ihe light creeps through 
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the stained windows; what an unearthly 
reek has the cold damp air ! What a 
strange feeling comes over the mind, as if 
we were severed from the world and making 
a near acquaintance with the grave ! Have 
we not unholily intruded upon their sanc- 
tuary ? broken in upon their slumbers, 
like a thief stealing at night into the 
chamber of sleep, to rob and pillage? How 
fitrange, and yet how familiar seem the 
font, the brazen images stretched upon the 
pavement, the empty pews, the pulpit, and 
the written scrolls upon the walls ! 

To the impatient and fevered mind of 
the Baron, the minutes lengthened into 
hours, till he almost might be said to ex- 
pect, rather to fear, the moment for the 
vision's coming ; with weary eye and 
throbbing heart, he saw the darkness settle 
down upon one portion of the church, 
while the other half was lit up by the 
light of the rising moon. At length the 
clock from the belfry struck tw^elve. 
Either his eyes dazzled, or the sound, as 
it vibrated through the aisles, startled the 
pale images into a motion like that of life ; 
each succeeding stroke of the bell was 
louder than that before, and struck so pain- 
fully upon the ear, that he feared the com- 
ing of the next, as a something that was to 
crush soul and body. Louder, louder, 
louder, till at last he waited for the twelfth 



stroke of the bell, as for the coming of a 
thunderbolt. But minute after minute of 
horrid expectation passed, and still it 
sounded not. Had he mistaken the hour ? 
it might be so, for his excited state of mind 
was not the best calculated to take an ac- 
curate note of outward things, whether 
they appealed to the sight or the hearing. 
But no ! it was the hour, for there again 
stood the accursed vision, making the 
night horrible ; and again the Baron found 
a refuge from his terrors in temporary un- 
consciousness. 

Night after night passed on in this man- 
ner, nor did the Baron find that any change 
of place produced even a temporary absence 
of his unwelcome visitant, go where he 
would, it followed him like the ^^atra 
cura,*' the black Care of the Roman poet ; 
and no sooner did the clock strike twelve, 
than, punctual to the hour, there appeared 
the Astral Spuit he had so unwittingly 
helped to evoke by causing the removal of 
the mould from the churchyard. On land 
or on the sea, it was all the same thing. 
Neither prayer nor exorcism were able to 
ban the phantom ; till at length the Baron, 
worn out by the continuance of these noc- 
turnal visits, sank into a premature grave 
— another proof and example that " the tree 
of knowledge is not that of life." 



THE YOUNG ARCHER. 

FROM THE GREEK. 

As a youth once was strolling through woodland and grove. 

With his bow to shoot linnets and sparrows, 
Perch*d up like a crow on an oak-branch above. 
He spied out that comical urchin young Love, 
And at him he directed his arrows. 

The archer was foil*d by the wiles of the God, 

His shafts on the winds were all wasted ; 
In a fury his quiver he flung on the sod. 
And trampled it down like a vile worthless clod. 

And to break up his pretty bow hasted. 

" JPorbear," said a sage, who stood by, " calm your rage, 

" The bird which your soul is desiring 
'^ Waits only the moment you come to full age, 
" Uninvited to make of your bosom his cage, 

" Your heart with his magic notes firing.*' 
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The ftmiable and truly respectable wo- 
man who pat into my possession the fol- 
lowing docnment, saying, with a sigh, and 
traly, that it was of no more use to her 
now than a pair of gaiters to a wooden- 
legged Greenwich pensioner, is one of that 
lai*gc class of persons who maintain the 
same opinion as Hesiod, that ^^ the half is 
more than the whole :" in other words, 
this lady took a large honse at the west end 
of the town some years ago, by letting a 
moiety of which she has contrived ever 
since to live rent free, always to retain 
a well-filled canister (I have drank tea 
with her frequently, and it is really excel- 
lent), and to derive many other advantages 
appertaining and belonging to the mysteiy 
of her calling. 

It appears to me that the owner of the 
pocket-book in question, whose name would 
seem to have been Horatio Scampington, 
was G gentleman who took an entirely dif- 
ferent view of matters, past, present, and 
to come, from the lady at whose house he 
condescended for many months to take up 
his quarters. This expression, by-the-bye, 
is not altogether correct, inasmuch as, in 
one sense, Mr. Scampington cannot be said 
to have " taken up his quarters" at all — 
when they fell due. 

Be this as it may, or rather, as it was, 
Mr. Horatio Scampington was evidently 
one of those hannlessly eccentric persons 
who have not only no taste for questions of 
finance, but who cannot bear to hear such 
subjects touched upon in their presence. 
He liked not those muckworm exercita- 
tions ; he could not abide those East-end, 
Lombard -street practices. He lived upon 
his own property; which, however, is 
neither here nor there, but which some 
censorious people were pleased to call his 
impudence. He delighted mentally to re- 
visit those castles in the air, which he had 
erected long ago. He possessed vast estates 
in that territory which the late Mr. 
Coleridge called *' cloudland, goi^ous 
land ; " but he never paid anybody — it was 
his principle. 

There can be no doubt, nevertheless, 
that the importunate solicitations for what 
they termed their due, on the part of cer- 



tain vulgar worldlings, grossly outraged and 
wounded his too susceptible spirit. One 
day (the landlady has a painful recollec- 
tion of it), this ill-fiited individual, not to 
speak metaphorically, made away with 
himself; and although they did think of 
dragging the canal, although they did medi- 
tate searching the Serpentine, and although 
the coroner was ready at a moment's 
notice to summon an inquest, yet his body 
was never discovered. The landlady wished 
it had been ; " to put her out of suspense, 
that's aU," was her observation at the 
time. 

Shortly after the mysterious disappearance 
of Mr. Scampington, recourse was had (but 
with no mercenary motives) to his pocket-- 
book. Two small packets were discovered 
therein. The first consisted of sundry'aids to 
reflection, in the shape of tradesmen s bill^ 
which were placed in an envelope, on which 
was written, *' I wish some one would give 
me a receipt for settling an account without 
tendering the money." The second con- 
tained the short memoir which I have now 
the pleasure of laying before the reader ; 
and if it does not speak for itself, I am sure 
I have no voice to bestow upon it. It will 
be seen that very extraordinary statements 
are involved in this narrative ; and I con- 
fess I am hardly disposed to concede im^ 
plicit &ith to the whole of them. But at 
all events in these enlightened times, when 
every body seems to read by the ud of 
candles, one to the pound, which never re- 
quire snuffing ; when so much is to be said 
on both sides of a question, and when each 
is equally able to make the most of either 
side, it surely cannot be necessary that I 
should offer any apology for presenting it) 
as I now do, to public inspection. 

In conclusion, it may be as well to give 
the letter addressed by Mr. Scampington 
to Mrs. Finch, which preceded the memoir, 
and to state that the latter, even to this 
hour, places the most implicit faith in every 
occurrence, every word, every syllable, 
contained in it. The worthy landlady 
takes a true and strong interest in the &te 
of her interesting lodger ; indeed, she said 
to me the jother day, " If youll believe me, 
Mr. Quizley, when I hci^ a carriage and 
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six drive down the street yesterday morn- 
ing, I made sure it was Mr. Scampington. 
I declare I thought I should have dropped" — 

" All faith in his story, long ago, you 
should have added. Madam," I remarked. 

The look she gave me ! hut the serrant 
at that instant entered the room with a 
fresh relay of novels. I took the hint, and 
withdrew. 

The letter ran as follows : 

*' Mortimer Street, I2th Nov., 183—. 

Worthy Mrs. Finch, 

** Before this letter and its enclosure 
meet your expressive and mildly-heaming 
eye, I shall he no more — a tenant of your 
hospitable mansion. When I am gone, en- 
deavour to forget me. It is not well, be- 
tween souls like ours, that matters of 
account — ^vile cash transactions — should be 
permitted to intrude. / shall endeavour 
to bury them in oblivion. You have often, 
my dear madam, wished me, nay, you 
have earnestly pressed me, to furnish you 
with an outline of my eventful life. I 
have as often evaded the flattering yet 
fatal request. You may remember, when 
I had been reading to you one evening 
"Eugene de Valmont, or the Suppositi- 
tious Sire," you remarked that there were 
doubtless, in real life, many similar cases 
of ignorance on the part of children touch- 
ing their true parentage. I do not think 
you remarked the, I doubt not, appalling 
variations of visage I accomplished at that 
moment, consequent upon your ill-timed 
but most pertinent remark. You touched 
a chord then, my dear friend, which I 
found it necessary to screw up, ere it could 
safely be played upon in future. 

" At length, however, grateful for your 
considerate and disinterested kindness dur- 
ing so many months, I have resolved upon 
revealing to you such particulars of my 
past life as may be interesting to you. 
From you, at least, I look for that pity 
for my sufferings, that admiration of my 
generous and lofty motives, and that un- 
hesitating belief 'of my veracity, which I 
have long ceased to hope from a vile, in- 
credulous, and unworthy world. 

" Horatio Scampington." 

THE MEMOIR. 

That I originally possessed parents, I 
have every reason to believe; who they 
were, whence they came, and whither they 
went, I have never, to this moment, been 
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able to ascertain. One thing is however 
certain ; from my earliest infancy I was 
the child of sentiment and romance. 

I was about five years of age — a period 
of life at which the young and inquisitive 
mind begins to collect and to combine ideas, 
and to draw conclusions from them, when 
I suddenly discovered that I was not the 
son of Lord Birmingham, in whose princely 
mansion, and under whose paternal care I 
had been hitherto brought up. As I grew 
in years this conviction was confirmed into 
certainty. The Honourable Augustus 
Stafford, the only son of his lordship, al- 
though a year younger than myself, took 
precedence of me. Yes, Scampington was 
compelled to knuckle down — ^to play second 
fiddle to a hateful, odious, inhuman — oh ! 
that I might speak, but I most not! I 
have thought too wildly, as the poet says, 
and I must now put a bridle on my tongue; 
although the dead, I believe, cannot prose- 
cute an action for libel. 

Lord Birmingham was a nobleman of 
mysterious and inexplicable habits. He 
' was seldom seen, except during meals, at 
which he attended constantly. It was not 
long before I satisfied myself that his 
almost utter seclusion arose from some 
secret grief that preyed upon his mind, 
although the unsuspecting servants referred 
it to gout. But if I was not long in satis- 
fying myself of this, in a still less period of 
time did I convince myself that the secret 
of my birth was the source of his disquiet. 
His treatment of me was kind, nay, affec- 
tionate; yet I could ofttimes discover in 
the frantic roll of his eye, and the convul- 
sive twitchings of his countenance, that he 
would fain have impai-ted something to me 
which he never could bring himself to 
divulge. There was evidently a weight 
upon his soul, confirmed, as I have said, by 
facial testimony, which, unlike his worth- 
less son, who was accustomed to do so with 
unfeeling mimicry, I anxiously wished to 
take off. 

Towards the Honourable Augustus 
Stafford I ever entertained an unconquer- 
able aversion; an aversion which could 
neither be controlled nor suppressed ; an 
aversion, also, which he was not slow in 
returning with interest. The ambiguity 
of my birth was a subject of never -failing 
meniment to the witless jester. When I 
confess to you, my dear madam, that I 
cannot to this day calmly listen to the 
innocent interrogatory of "Hows your 

R 
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moUierl " -which light-hearted chUdien, as 
they gamhol about the streets, are in the 
daily habit of proposing to each other — 
when I confess this to >ou, you may easily 
Gonoeire the mingled fSeelings of rage and 
shaime that took possession of me, when, 
not the adverb, but the relative pronoun, 
was employed — that is to say, when Instead 
of " How's your mother?" the more em- 
phatic, '* Who's your mother ?" was crueUy 
propounded. I hated Augustus Stafford 
with an intensity to which loathing might 
be considered perfect love. 

Oh ! my dear Mend, listen to this great, 
this incontrovertible truth. The genealo- 
gical tree is the only genuine tree of know- 
ledge. AU else are counterfeit. My springs 
of life were poisoned. In vain did I strive 
to allay my unquenchable desire to learn • 
the name, the condition, the whereabout of 
my parents. In vain did I take every 
&vourable opporttmity of flinging myself 
at the feet of Lord Birmingham, and of 
imploring him to famish me with parti- 
euLEirs. He merely said that it was of no 
consequence, tiiat another time would do, 
that I should one day know all ; and ap- 
plying his crutch, by way of lever, to my 
prostrate form, he would gently raise and 
roll me from before him. Then would I 
hasten into the wood contiguous to the 
mansion, and casting myself upon the 
earth, too often upon the briery under* 
wood endeavour to hold communion with 
nature. At length an inflammation on the 
lungs, accompanied by torturing lumbago, 
precluded the prosecution of this harmless 
but hazardous luxury. 

Yet it must not be supposed that I was 
80 utterly overwhelmed by my anomalous 
condition, and the miseries to which it was 
calculated to give rise, as to neglect the 
opportunities of study which were so libe- 
rally afibrded to me. My mind was almost 
exclusively absorbed by the one pervading 
resolution of making myself as perfect a 
diaracter, as it is in the power of human 
nature to become. In addition to the dead, 
I soon acquired all the living European 
languages. I mastered the almost insu- 
perable difliculties of the Hebrew, the 
Hindostanee, the Persian and the Chinese 
tongues. I made myself familiar with the 
Chaldeeand the Babylonish dialects, and 
I was as intimate wi^ the Mesopotamian 
and Pontic modes of speech, as with the 
almost infinite vocal variations of the natives 
of the myriad isles that stud the Southern 
Pacific Nor was this all. I could fence 



with the muscular vigour of a g^iator. I 
could dance with the grace aad agility of a 
sylph; I could sing like a merman, and 
I could beat the Turkish ambassador at 
chess, giving him six pawns and a knight. 
Supplementary to these, my form was a 
model for the sculptor, and my face was 
such an cme as artists seldom enjoy the 
opportunity of transferring to canvass.-^ 
Alas! I am much altered since then. 
There is ''no small change" about me. 
Ovid's Metamorphoses were nothing to 
mine — but I rave 1 

I now come to an epoch in my life which 
I cannot dwell upon without a shudder 
that threatens the entire dismemberment 
of my joints. It was the London season of 
182---, and the magnificent mansion of 
Lord Birmingham was thrown open for the 
reception of the fashionable world. It was 
at a ball that I first beheld, and was intro- 
duced to the captivating, the lovely, the 
fiiscinating Lady Henrietta Belville. W^e 
danced together, and were inseparable 
during the remainder of the evening. Can 
it be wondered at, that a youths such as I 
have described myself should have made 
an instantaneous impression upon a suscep- 
tible girl of seventeen ; all grace, tender- 
ness, purity, and truth ? No wonder can 
legitimately arise out of such a circum- 
stance. In less than a week we had ex- 
changed confessions of mutual love; in ten 
days we had plighted vows of eternal con- 
stancy; in a fortnight we had planned an 
elopement, and we expected to reach 
Gretna in three weeks. But Fate was now 
so actively at work, that she must have 
taken on fresh hands in order to prepare 
for us the utmost imaginable allowance of 
misery in the smallest conceivable space of 
time. Augustus Stafford had seen, and 
seeing, had fitllen head and ears (and these 
last were none of the shortest) in love with 
the object of my idolatry. He waited 
upon the gouty peer, his father, who not 
aware of my prior attachment, was, of 
coui'se, not prepared to take it into con- 
sideration. He gave his consent; the 
parent of my betrothed did not withhold 
his; and thus were two devoted hearts 
about to be torn asunder for ever. I pass 
over the exuberant extravagance of my 
despair ; I cannot dwell upon the miserable 
extremity of my anguish. Suflice it, I at 
length resolved upon seeking out Stafford, 
who occupied an adjoining apartment, and 
apprising him of my priority of daim, 
request him to yield his unhallowed pre- 
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tensions. But he forestalled me. He 
sought me out, and made the self-same 
proposition to me. He had watched my 
incipient passion for Henrietta, he had 
observed its rapid growth untU it orer- 
shadowed my whole being, and he came 
now with the axe of malignity, whetted by 
insult, to fell it to the earth ; to demolish 
it root and branch, and to apply the dead 
wood as fuel for the sustenance of his own 
flame ! Vain, hopeless, insane attempt. 

To be brie^ we came to high words — a 
phrase by no means applicable, since very 
low ones are frequently employed upon 
such occasions; blows were given on one 
(his) side, and received with cool contempt 
on (mine) the other, and I left him with a 
glance which I am quite astonished he 
could withstand. 

I made it my business instantly to call 
upon my friend, Fitz Whizzer, whom I 
found as usual, at his club. 

"Fitz Whizzer," said I, "I have this 
moment received an insult — an intolerable 
outrage, which nothing but blood can wash 
out." 

" Awkward liquid for washing with," 
replied Fitz Whizzer, calmly. " What is 
the matter, Scampington?" 

J told him all. The calmness of Fitz 
Whizzer gave way before a burst of manly 
indignation, which I haye never seen 
equalled. Preliminaries were speedily 
arranged ; my friend waited upon Stafford, 
who referred him to Major Sparks of the 
7th, and a meeting was arranged for the 
next morning at Chalk Farm. 

When, at the time appointed I beheld 
my antagonist, my rival, standing opposed 
to me on the field, a sentiment of tender 
interest in his welfare suddenly took pos- 
session of my soul. I know not how it 
was, some mysterious link, some undefin- 
able impulse appeared to draw me towards 
him — and I would willingly at that moment, 
might it so have been, have cancelled the 
vow of vengeance against him I had rashly 
entered into on the previous day. I sounded 
Fitz Wluzzer touching this inexplicable 
sympathy, but he would not hear of it. 
He scouted it, nay, hinted his suspicions 
that I was the slave of fear. I, a coward ! 
I, afraid ! Ha ! ha ! I laughed at that, 
long and loudly, and madly, till the seconds 
apprehensive of my alarming the neigh- 
bourhood, hastened on the necessary pre- 
parations. But I could not shed his blood. 
I could not take his life. If he chose to 
take mine, he was welcome to it, as I told 



the parties on the ground ; — but he was safe 
for me. I told them this, and yet the rash 
and ruthless villains goaded us to the con* 
flict. 

At a concerted signal, our pistols were 
simultaneously disdiarged. Oh! unpc^ 
lalleled horror! I had taken deliberate 
aim — I can swear to it — at a chimney •pot, 
attached, and, consequently, belonging to 
the house of suburban entertainment, known 
by the name of Chalk Farm. By what 
means I know not, but so it undoubtedly 
was, my ball entered the very brain-pan of 
the unhappy Stafford. Can I ever forget 
that elective leap into the air ? the three 
aerial sununersets that succeeded, and, 
finally, the whack (the word is idiomatic, 
but solemnly expressive) with which he 
alighted at full length upon the ground ? 

Sparks, Fitz Whizzer, and myself, were 
struck motionless with horror, and stood 
severally and respectively in the constrained 
position in which that momentary terror 
had cast us. Presently an indescribable 
sound, but which may be likened most 
nearly to the crashing of a Norwegian pine 
forest in a hurricane, assailed our ears. We 
turned our heads slowly, and with mea- 
sured motion like certain wooden automata, 
I have upon sevei'al occasions seen ; when, 
lo ! Lord Birmingham, just plunged out of 
his carriage, was making his frantic way 
through a quickset hedge ! 

The sight tliat met the eyes of the 
bereaved parent was calculated to dis« 
arrange a stronger case of intellects than 
his lordship possessed. He raised his 
hands to his pericranium, and would have 
torn his hair, but time had long ago de- 
prived him of that refuge for the destitute. 
As he advanced towards me, his bald head 
shone in the morning sun with unnatural 
brilliance, and his right eye appeared primed 
with lightning, and at full cock. I mo- 
mently expected it to go off, and shiver me 
to atoms. Conceive my sensations ! 

" And you have murdered my son — ^you, 
you — "he cried, as he shot his fore finger 
towards me. " You know not whom yon 
have murdered — listen ! You have mur- 
dered your — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^you have mur- 
dered your— " 

Here the unliappy peer suddenly threw 
himself upon the ground, and rolled to the 
other end of the field with awful rapidity. 

" Let us," cried Fitz Whizzer, who had 
by this time partially recovered the right 
use of his senses — ^^ let us take advantage 
of his lordship*s absence, which, I doubt 
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not, mil be but temp<»azy, — and abscond. 
I will myself see you into a Doyer coach ; 
amved there^ yon can take your passage 
by the Calais packet, thence <hi to Paris, 
and yon're safe enough. I shall, myself, 
vegetate in the city, till this little matter is 
blown over. No one will suspect me of 
being there, depend upon it. " 

Pasavely did I suffer myself to be led 
away from the fatal scene, which I cannot, 
even now, re<^ without feelings of tumul- 
tuous horror, and in about an hour, my 
friend, shaking me by the hand, left me, 
an inside passenger by the Dover coach. 

How can I attempt to picture to you, 
my dear madam, the state of moody stupe- 
faction in which I occupied a portion of 
that vehicle ; the chaos of conflicting emo- 
tions that possessed me in the cabin of the 
Calais packet, or the intolerable remorse 
that made me its victim during my journey 
to Paris, in which vast city I at length 
found myself? An imaginative &culty 
like yours can easily conceive the vehe- 
mence of my despair, when I inform you 
that, at one moment, 1 felt reduced to a 
cinder, and, at the next, congealed to an 
icicle. 

I engaged a suite of apartments at one of 
the first hotels, and for some days gave 
myself up unrestrainedly to the indulgence 
of the most extravagant paroxysms of 
grief: to such an extent, indeed, did I 
carry my lamentations, that the landlord 
(I will not trouble you with the French 
name of that class of purveyors) one morn- 
ing entered the apartment, and informed 
me with a shrug, that if I persevered in 
such wild and fearful outcries, he should 
be compelled to make me pay for the 
luxury. In other words, the soulless 
Frenchman threatened to charge my 
ftenzy in the bill ! 

From this time forth, I subsided into 
intractable and sullen silence. The form 
of Stafford was for ever before me, career- 
ing, caprioling, and revolving with frightful 
velocity in the air, as I had last seen him. 
Nor was the corpulent figure of Lord 
Birmingham less distinctly displayed to 
my mental vision, madly rolling over the 
smooth-shaven sward towards the Chalk 
Farm bowling-greenl Night and day was 
this appalling pair of spectacles before my 
eyes. I leave you to judge whether I was, 
or could be, happy under such cuvum- 
stances. No, madam, I was not happy, — 
decidedly the reverse, I have no hesitation 
Tning, But xelief was at last at hand. 



One morning, a waited entend my rbom, 
and apprised me that a* stranger bekyw was 
desirous of an interview. I requested that 
he might be thawa up, and in • a ftrw 
minutes he stood before me. ■ He was 
apparently an elderly man, cf short statiiie, 
and of slight proportions. The singakr 
softness and melody of his voice, when he 
introduced himself as James Brown, at 
once charmed me. He gave me to under- 
stand that he had heard of the mysterious 
grief that was, at that time, preying upon 
me ; that he was in vrant of a situation as 
companion to, or attendant upon, a gende- 
man ; and he implored me instantly to 
take him into my service. There was a 
mysterious fascination in the old man's 
manner that drew me irresistibly towards 
him. I was touched, also, by the genenras 
interest he evinced for my welfare. 

''James Brown," said I, ^'if snch be 
your name, you shall be my fiiend." 

He attended upon me almost constantly 
for a fortnight, during which time, he 
strove by the most assiduous attentions, 
by the most persuasive eloquence, and 
with the most friendly zeal, to wean me 
from the contemplation of the miseries 
that were destroying me. One day, how- 
ever, he went in my opinion, too fiir, — 
rather too far. I am not hasty, but I have, 
I confess, my feulings on the score of tem- 
per. He had been proposing to me con- 
solatory motives, the force of which I did 
not clearly apprehend, and he pursued 
them with an obstinacy which enraged me. 

I arose from my chair in a parpxysm 
of fury. " Brown," cried I, *' yon shall 
trifle with me no longer. Leave the room, 
Sir, and never let me see you more." 

He sat motionless ; and a smile of mean- 
ing stole over his expressive countenance. 
" 1 will not leave you, Horatio Scamping- 
ton," he said mildly. 

I started : that voice ! but no, it could 
not be. Relapsing into rage, 1 seized a 
walking-stick, and advancing towards him, 
was about to bestow upon him unmeasured 
chastisement. 

'' Hold !" exclaimed he, and he spimng 
to his feet with the nimble grace of an 
antelope, and throwing off his (no, not kis 
— but I must not expunge the word) wig and 
coat, and stepping out of his square-toed 
shoes, Henrietta Belville stood before me ! 

To do ample justice to the scene that 
ensued, were a task utterly beyond my 
limited space and powers. To a burst of 
hysterical laughter on my part, a copious 
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and salutkuydiscluurge of tears suooeeded, 
altemato efforts of nature that contintied 
at intrarvaia, during the entire evening. 
When partial cahnness had taken place on 
both, aides, my Henrietta informed me, 
that, being made acquainted with the duel, 
its cause and its result, she sought Fitz 
\rhizzer, whom she with some difficulty 
disooveied, and obtained from him the 
knowledge of my destination. Her resolve 
was instantaneously made and acted upon. 
Paying down a handsome sum to her father s 
butler, in purchase of his wig, and best suit 
of clothes, and binding him by an oath of 
secrecy, i^e followed me to Paris ; and so 
efiectual was her di^^uise that, as I have 
shown, she succeeded in imposing herself 
even upon her lover as an elderly indi- 
vidual of the male sex, in quest of employ- 
ment! 

But the unprincipled domestic, the but- 
ler, had, it would seem, betrayed the secret ; 
for the £arl of Haverstock, the father of my 
betrothed, was at this moment in Paris, an 
inmate of the adjoining hotel ! 

Impressed with a simultaneous convic- 
tion, sometimes accorded to congenial spirits, 
of the success of the experiment we were 
about to make, we hastened into the pre- 
sence of the Earl, and, falling at his feet, 
implored him to ratify our indissoluble vows, 
and to make us blest forthwith. It was an 
awful moment of suspense ! The surprise 
of our sudden appearance was almost too 
much for the nervously sensitive peer. A 
rapid, an almost purple flush overspread 
his circular physiognomy, a flush that ap- 
peared to threaten apoplexy or spontaneous 
combustion, or both ! To the well-timed 
and dexterously-efiected loosening of his 
cravat, which I accomplished, I ascribe the 
noble spirit in which he bestowed his daugh- 
ter's hand upon me. 

Yes — Henrietta was to be mine. Was to 
be ? but was she ? Oh ! my dear friend — 
forgive this blurred, blotted, unsightly ma- 
nuscript, which, blinded by my own tears, 
I am now hurriedly completing. 

We were on our voyage to England from 
Boulogne ; in sight of land which, through 
a telescope, we were, one after the other, 
with tranquil and patriotic complacency, 
surveying. Suddenly, a storm came on — 
thunders roared— -lightnings flashed— the 
sea rose mountains high. All hands were 
ordered to the pumps ; but what was the 
use of pumping the water out of one part 
of the vessel, when it foould enter at ano- 
^er ? It was a crazy craft, fit symbol of 



the state of crew and passengers. At length, 
down went the masts, with a crash, to the 
water ; the next sea destroyed her : she was 
scattered into fragments, and the Earl of 
Haverstock, my own Henrietta, aoid myself, 
(what became of the test I know not,) were 
at the mercy, such as it was, of the wide 
and open sea. We had kept closely toge- 
ther till now ; but water is an element de- 
cidedly un&vourable to the proximity of 
animal bodies. Whither the Earl went it 
was impossible at the time, and is so now, 
to ascertain — ^but judge my horror, my des- 
pair, my madness, when, after buffeting with 
the billows for a considerable period, I was 
enabled, by the aid of a flash of lightning, 
to discover my Henrietta carried before the 
wind, at the rate of twelve knots an hour, 
seated on a hen-coop ! How hopeless the 
endeavour to gain upon her ! No human 
swimmer could reasonably calculate upon 
the possibility of such a thing. Leander 
or Lord Byron would have despaired. It 
would have been sad work for a dolphin. 

My Henrietta is gone from me for ever. 
I am still unworthily, and much against my 
inclination, extant, the sole survivor of that 
terrible wreck. 

I was picked up on the morning on the 
beach, and conveyed to apublic house, where 
I underwent such physical repair as the 
circumstances of the case had rendered ne- 
cessary, and, in a few days, was so fer re- 
covered as to be able to undertake the jour- 
ney to London. 

I take it upon myself to assert that the 
coffee-room of the Elephant and Castle 
never received or contained a more tinily 
wretched person than Horatio Scampington, 
when he entered it from the side door, for 
the purpose of evading the preposterous 
demand of the Brighton coachman. Alas ! 
the weight upon your imhappy friend's 
mind was but*faintly typified by an Elephant 
and a Castle ! And now the thought re- 
curred to me, since my existence was so 
wretched a concern, to whom was I indebted 
for it? Yes, once more that passion took 
possession of my soul — I would learn the 
name, quality, and present circimistances 
of my mother. 

I started up, and with hasty strides made 
the best of my way to the mansion of Lord 
Birmingham. I would compel him to hand 
over the secret which, perhaps, he^had sur- 
reptitiously obtidned, and which, at all 
events, he had most selfishly monopolized. 
Disappointment awaited me there. 

The fi^d domestic informed me that, 
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diortly after the death of his aon, a strange 
change came orer his Lordship. He grew 
fdrions and ungoyemable— pulled down all 
the hell-ropes in the house— disarranged and 
damaged the fnmiture— and invited seriatim 
the members of his establishment to a trial 
of manual dexterity. Suddenly, however, 
he grew more calm : he collected and 
packed off his plate to the banker s, placed 
a patent BramiJi lock upon his wine-cellar, 
and set off one morning to prosecute his 
travels in the East, stating that his return 
might be expected when the wind blew from 
all quarters at once, and when the dragon 
on the steeple of Bow Church paid a friendly 
visit to the grasshopper on the top of the 
Royal Exchange ! 

These tidings instantaneously quenched 
the small spark of hope that had begun to 
kindle in my bosom. As I tottered from 
the door, and rambled I knew not whither, 
the card in your parlour attracted my atten- 
tion. Hardly conscious of what I was do- 
ing, I knocked, and engaged your first floor, 
but at the same time perfectly aware that I 
was at that period rendered incapable of 



procuring the necessaiy sustenance fi>r my- 
self^ I covenanted, as you may well remem- 
ber, that you should provide board for me. 
The mental anguish I endured during the 
many months 1 sojourned with you, may 
be conceived, when I remind you, that I 
omitted, during the whole of that period, 
to offer you those weekly payments which 
custom has prescribed for the gentlemen 
under the board-and-lodging category. 

Yesterday, 1 received a letter from Lord 
Birmingham. It bears the Jerusalem post- 
mark — and apprises me that the time is 
now at hand when the secret of my birth 
must be cleared up. His Lordship hints 
that I bear my name and being '^ from men 
of royal siege" — ^that I am a native of the 
East — and that it is at Jericho that my 
claims must be first promulgated to the 
world. 

Conclude, then, excellent and worthy 
Mrs. Finch, when your eye rambles over 
this strange manuscript, that I am gone 
thither : but never doubt that, when I re- 
turn from that ancient dty, you shall hear 
of me again. Adieu ! 



MY LOVE WITH LOUISA. 



Louisa was one of many daughters, and 
her father was my private tutor. When 
I was first introduced to the family, on 
accidentally calling at his house, I admired 
them all equally, mother and all, for Louisa 
was not present. The daughters were all 
handsome girls, and I remember walking 
home with the impression that, were I a 
Mussulman, I should lose no time in pro- 
posing to the whole of them. 

It is almost strange then, with this feel- 
ing of a general lover, which is but another 
name for no lover at all (for real love can- 
not be general) that I should, the next 
time I called, find myself wholly absorbed 
in the contemplation of one being. 

" This IB my other daughter, Sir, whom 
I believe you have not seen." 

No, butj having seen her, I saw no other 
till I lost her. When mine eyes first lit 
upon her she was arranging some trifle on 
the mantelpiece, but when she turned sud- 
denly round to greet me, I felt the blood 
rush up into my cheeks, I breathed shortly 
and quickly like a dog when it first pauses 
after a long swift race in the heat of sum- 
mer ; a deafness came over my ears to all 
ihfit was said, a film over my eyes that 



shut out or mystified all impressions save 
that her beauteous presence made. ^' Here, 
here, indeed," caUed out my heart within 
me, " here is thy haven, thy centre, thy 
magnet ; tlus is she ordained for tliee, the 
loves thou hast known for others are 
episodes in thy sensations' history. I feel, 
I know that from this moment thou art 
hers, wholly, only hers, till the corruption 
of death shall moulder thee. What need 
ere I thus solemnly devote myself to her, 
(for I did so) what need to pause and 
marvel whether she be kind, virtuous, and 
intellectual as she is beautiful ? — ^None, for 
she is all these, her fi>rm and presence are 
redolent of all these ; it is the consciousness, 
the conviction of their existence that hath 
won me, not mere beauty— 4io, no, but the 
beauty which is created by the existence 
of her kindness, her virtue, and her intel- 
lect." 

I found that I was right ; I knew I 
should. Not only in form, complexion, 
feature, and the minutis of physical beauty 
was she more perfect than aught 1 had 
before known or conceived, but she real- 
ized in her disposition the idea of a spirit of 
benignity. Without effort, thought of it. 
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or perhaps even knowledge of it, she was 
in demeanour, sentiment, and in every act 
scrupulously faultless, while her converse 
was redolent, not ostentatiously, of the lore 
of libraries, cemented and tempered by the 
pervading influence of her own intellect. 
How shall I better describe my vivid im- 
pression of this her excellence, than by 
recording that whenever any book or piece 
of writing has delighted me, whether its 
character were philosophical, inventive, or 
lightsome, I have, as the hightest com- 
mendation I could award it, set it down as 
worthy of having emanated from the mind 
of Louisa 1 Thus her converse alone im- 
pressed me, for she scarcely ever wrote. 

It soon became unto me a positive and 
palpable physical pain, to be out of the pre- 
sence of Louisa ; a sickness and fidnting of 
the spirit, a distraction that unnerved, and 
utterly incapacitated me. Impressed with 
the idea, which was no groundless one, that 
this angel, this goddess, was interested in 
me, and was fonder of my society than that 
of any other man in the circle of her ac- 
quaintance, I became so constant a visitor 
at my tutoi^s house, that it was impossible 
for him, or any other of the family, to re- 
main blind to my love and my intentions. 
I began to think there must be a superin- 
tending providence, especially employed on 
the forwarding of my individual happiness, 
for I soon found the whole fisanily smiled 
favourably on my attachment ; and very 
soon, by a particularly remarkable series of 
coincidences, it so fell out that whenever I 
called, which was every day, some business 
or other was sure, first to ccdl one, and then 
another away, tiU mother, fiither, and 
daughters, were all either out of the house 
or the drawing-room, in which Louisa and 
myself were sitting. 

Day by day the certainty more glowed 
within me that till now I had never loved. 
£temal God ! Thou fount of beatific sensa- 
tions ! how holy, how entertaining is the 
feeling of utter devotion to one object, 
and when that object is of Thy most splen- 
did and beautiful works, 'tis piety to Thee 
to hallow and adore it ! The thought 
of Louisa was my food of life, there was 
nothing in or about me but her. She 
almost served me for sleep, for I lay, night 
after night, supine, like a horizontid cruci- 
fix, with imclosing eyes and unfailing sen- 
sations; for sensation was fiill of the living 
thought of Louisa. Scarcely could I eat, 
nor could I force the wish to eat^ I felt 



too cherished for the prolonged operations, 
and paused over the untasted food, and fed 
upon the thought of Louisa. Oh how happy 
I was; I palpably tasted a new life. I 
seemed to tread on air ; words or thoughts 
were as vain to speak the intensity of my 
happiness, as of my love; I grew content 
to enjoy the feeling without racking myself 
for words or thoughts to express it, and 
one day alone, in mine ecstasy I uttered, — 

Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, 
Bragrs of hia Bubstance, not of ornament ; 
Thej are but beffpars who can count thef r work ; 
Bat my true love is grown to such excess 
I cannot sum up half my sum of wealth— 

with an emphasis and feeling, that, had I 
been a lady enacting Juliet, (to whom the 
words pertain) would have made an audience 
deafen itself with its applause. 

At last I felt that she loved me, and I 
grew a hero, a god ! 'Twas well I did, for 
the consciousness of my inferiority would 
have driven me to self disgust, haply self 
destruction. Yes, it was well, that I felt 
raised above my former self, for delightful 
was the feeling that I was worthy of one 
I so adored. It was her love that made me 
proud, for she who never erred had found 
me worthy of her love ; and soon my pas- 
sion made me assume a character so exadted 
that it raised me at last to the standard that 
inspired it. It was not tiU I knew she 
loved, that this dignity of feeling possessed 
me. For long I felt that I could be but 
a worm unworthy of notice in my Louisa's 
path. I had often felt that would she but 
suffer me to lie on the earth before her, and 
place her fi>ot upon my breast, I should be 
happier. For long it was with the utmost 
difficulty, when I met her, that I retained 
my upright position; my knees seemed 
suddenly unnerved, and attracted earth- 
ward, for I felt that my place was at her 
feet. So little indeed would I at first con- 
template my happiness that I felt I should 
be exquisitely satisfied with the possession 
of her left off slippers^ anything most mean 
and worthless that she had touched, and I 
felt as much happiness in contemplating 
relics of her, a flower, or any trifle that had 
been hers, as her own self; for on them, at 
least, I dared gaze ardently. My desk is 
full of these inscribed and dated treasures 
which, for of late this feeling is partly re- 
bom, I reserve to kiss and talk to, and to 
weep upon. 

Having obtained permission of my own 
parents, who contemplated the match with 
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satisfiictioiiy I soon spoke to Louisa's fi&ther 
and mother, and obtained their full consent 
to propose myself to Louisa as her hus- 
band. Of her consent I was certam, and 
expected therefore to receive it as a mere 
matter of course form ; yet, on the day I 
obtaiued it, the idea so Intensely flashed 
upon me that now my earthly bliss was 
certain and could know no further shade of 
obstacle, that, as I returned from her 
house, I gave way in spite of me to the 
utter wildness of happy gaiety ; I laughed 
at the grayest looking people^ bounded, not 
walked, waltzed old ladies out of my way 
who were going too slow, and feelii^ cer- 
tain that I must actually dance kome to 
the sqimd of a pair of castanets which 
chanced to be in my pocket, (I had been 
at a fancy-ball as Figaro the night before), 
I at last, for very shame, called a hackney 
coach and bunded into it, kicking about 
the opposite cushions all the way home. 

And now the very dreaminess of bliss 
possessed me. From the moment that I 
had my right to kiss Louisa's hand and 
place mine arm round her waist, I became 
almost stultified with the measureless ex- 
cess of my beatitude. I felt incapable of 
desultory talking, and so I think did she, 
for we sat daily for many hours together 
in a silence which each felt was holy. At 
home I felt yet more dizszy at the contemp- 
lations of my present state and prospects. 
I could do nought whatever. Though I 
had cherished plans of ambition, all forms 
and impressions past now appeared worth- 
less to me. I w€u an unappeased reader, an 
unwearied writer ; but now I would look 
with vacant eye on the open book before me, 
till smiling at such mockery of reading, I 
would dose it up and think of love. Even tiie 
desultory columns of the newspapers grew 
dim as I perused them, and the rustling of 
the huge page sheet, as it fell from my un- 
consciously relaxed grasp on the carpet, 
would rouse, not change the current of my 
thoughts. I took interest in nothing, not 
even in those pursuits, those objects, those 
persons, or those topics which had till now 
most delighted me. I felt that the food for 
contemplations, whereon I lived, was in all 
sufficient. When alone, to sit or stand, or 
lie with clasped hands and fixed eyes, and 
let the world go on, in the conviction, 
that, could I so remain, the world would 
be tired before me, was dear delight ; and 
while in her angelic company ' I da^'s for 
hours, and hours for moments told,' I felt 



yet more benignly blest, for not even tbe 
thought that I was wasting time, could 
counterpoise my gratifications; no, nor * 
even exist, for can it be losing time to be 
enjoying happiness ? can it be wasting life 
to be revelling in its most refined enjoy- 
ments ? No, when our jojrs are neither 
vicious in their origin, nature, or tendency, 
to be happy is Indeed to live. True I did 
nought, scarce said aught, but it was bliss, 
and if idleness, it was the idleness of hea- 
ven. Would speaking, writhig, reading 
have more refined my mind? No, all 
those were base to that refinement of soul 
which grew of mine adoration. 

A day for our marriage was at length 
fixed, and three weeks alone were to inter- 
vene before that day. Now again the con- 
templation of a definite joy — ^the prospect 
of an actual certainty — a fixed day for a 
settled event, roused me into the light- 
heartedness of enjoyment. It was by 
incessant and gigantic efibrts alone that I 
kept myself from doing a thousand extra- 
vagant things. Full of the grateful thought 
that my blessed angel was about to give 
herself entirely to we, how humble a con- 
vert did I feel to the whole of what I had 
before deemed the most absurd love-stories ! 
I now felt what was meant, and more too, 
by dying for a beloved one, or enduring any 
misery in her cause. I felt that I could 
have blest a torturing death if dealt me by 
the hand of Louisa, or sufiered for her 
sake. 

A timely accident alone, I really believe, 
kept me from growing delirious with joy. 
A friend had induced me to join him in a 
fencing bout, and awkwardly enough, while 
absorbed and abstracted by the thought of 
Louisa, I lost my balance in a retreat, and 
tumbling over a chair which was behind 
me, was anon so tightly embraced about 
the loins by two of its legs between which 
I fell, that I could not raise myself from 
the floor, or walk or stand when raised. A 
consequent series of bandages and embroca- 
tions and what not, rather called me down 
from my Olympus to a real world and more 
definite sensations ; but yet I smiled and 
blessed the accident, for I was convinced, as 
I have said, that corporeal sufiering checked 
that mental ecstacy which was veiging upon 
madness. 

My doctor thus addressed me. " My 
good sir, if you think of marrying this day 
fortnight, it will be necessary for you to 
pass the intervening time somewhere where 
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yon cah bathe daily. Go to the Isle ci 
Wight." I wrote to Loaisa, for the doctor 
would not let me walk or ride till I set off, 
to report this speech and ask what I should 
do. To leave her, and to d^y the mar- 
riage were equally distractiiig prospects to 
me. The beneficent angel answered that 
she would go with me to the Isle of Wight, 
and iSiat she had induced her mother to 
accompany her. 

We set off in two days, and were soon at 
Ryde. Aa the Island was full of company, 
we fied this bustling place, and retired to 
the delightful solitudes at the south of the 
Island. By daily availing myself of the 
one bathing machine which Shanklin boasts^ 
I soon found myself rapidly recovering, 
and in about a week was able to take a 
walk with Louisa. The beauty of the 
evening tu^ed me to attempt this feat. The 
sea was darkly green, almost to blackness, 
while the foam of the breakers with which 
it was everywhere covered was a light rose 
colour. This phenomenon of course im- 
plied some ^ skyey influence,' and a fisher- 
man told us it was ^^ going for to blow un- 
skimmors!** He was a true prophet. The 
sky soon grew inky and ominous, and the 
waves began to swell to a perfectly mon- 
strous Bize. Beautiful was the sight as we 
cont^QQplated it, three or four hundred feet 
above the turmoil, from the clifis along the 
edge of which we were slowly walking 
towards SaiKlown. The wind blew fiercely 
towards the sea, horizontalizing the grass 
and^he com, and ever and anon pelting us 
with twigs which it had torn from the trees 
at a little distance. The waters below us 
new came plunging and bursting so close to 
the base of the clifis that we were obliged 
to guess at the gi'andeur of the sight by the 
grmdeur of the sound. 

'^ Let us go closer to the edge," said 
Louisa. ^'We must look over and see 
them rushing up the difis.*' 

" We shall scarcely see Uiat," I an- 
swered, " without standing at the extreme 
edge ; and I am told, that the cliffs just at 
this part of the coast so much overhang tho 
strand, that portions of them are always 
ialling ; sometimes three or four feet of the 
edge at a tithe; and sometimes even in 
large masses." 

" Well, then, we will see what can be 
seen at four or five feet from the brink." 

We advanced ; and just as we had gained 
the intended distance, a tremendous gust of 
wind, tearing onwards, took us full behind^ 
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and catching our clothes, drove us, in one 
second, within a foot of the extremest edge. 
We started back to save ourselves from 
being blown over ; but at that moment, a 
portion of the cliff, which had long needed 
a less cause to detach it, fell rushing down ; 
immediately there was support beneath our 
heels alone ; and we desperately flung our 
bodies back, in the last hope of falling back- 
ward on the cliff. But our equilibrium was 
too surely, too fatally gone ; and in less than 
two seconds, frxnn the time the gust had 
thrust us forward, we were swiftly falling 
among the rocks and waves ! In the mo- 
ment that I saw our fate, I seized Louisa 
tightly in my anns, and energetically en- 
deavoured, in our descent, to twist myself 
beneath her, so that falling upon my body 
might haply save her ; but in the moment 
of our fall, for it took no more, I was con- 
scious that I liad either failed *of accom- 
plishmg my design, or that we had turned 
completely round, I knew not which, but 
she was beneath me as we fell together, 
crash, upon the large flat rocks formed of 
previous fidlen portions, which reached 
about half way up the cliff ! I have little 
more to tell. Opening my eyes in a dusky 
twilight, I found myself where I had fallen, 
and remembered my £all ; the sea was calm 
and noiseless. I suddenly remembered that 
it was not I alone who had fiillen. I strove 
to rise, but could not* I turned my face 
on one side ; she was lying close to me ; she 
was not lacerated or distorted, tliat I could 
see ; her face was turned from me. I raised 
my arm to touch her, for 1 could not call ; 
it sunk with horrid pain at my mde. I 
raised it once more, and saw that my hand 
was covered with blood ! I forced my head 
up, till I saw my legs; my trousers, which 
were white, were soaked with blood on the 
side nearest Louisa. I was lying in a pool 
of blood ! was it mine or hers ? ere I could 
ascertain, the agony this slight movement 
had caused me, made me faint away ! 

Closed bed-eurtains grew upon my sight 
next time I recovered it. I groaned, and an 
old woman opened the curtains. I whis- 
pered, " Tell me all," and soon learnt, that 
her son, a fisherman, had discovered us, and 
brought us, with the help of others, to her 
cottage, on two doors detached for the pur- 
pose ; that a surgeon had been from New- 
port, and pronounced that 1 had firactured 
an arm and a leg; they were properly 
dressed, and I was to be kept entirely quiet, 
and would recover ; that the lady's case, 
s 
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he feared, was hopeless ; she had £ractured 
her skull, and nearly all her ribs were 
broken. 

I started up, and suddenly found my 
voice. " Where is she 1 Let me see her I " 

" Oh my God ! be quiet," screamed the 
woman. ^' She lies in tbis room^ too, sir." 

"AUve! AHve! AUve!" 

" Oh sir ! she has been quite dead for 
four hours." 

" Let me see her ! Let me see her ! " 

*' For God Almighty's sake, sir, keep 
quiet; you will kill yourself if you stir. 
He will! Reuben I Reuben! help! help!" 

I had just desperately raised myself, 
when a sturdy stulor appeared, he was the 
same we had met. His presence rather 
availed than prevented me, for seizing him 
round the neck with my right arm which 
was uninjured, I forced myself with a 
mighty effort out of the bed, and half sup- 
porting myself by this means, and half 
supported by him, gazed madly about. The 
first objects I saw were my own bandaged 
and encased arm and 1^ which turned me 
soul-sick — ^the next — so close to me that I 
had not at first seen it, the body of Louisa 
covered with a patchwork quilt, with a 
towel over her fece. I snatched it oflF— 
there was still enough in that horrid sight 
to damn me with identity— they were her 
features— but her jaw had fJEdlen — ^her eyes 
were shut — her hair almost all cut oflF, the 
rest clotted with blood and hanging about — 
her forehead was all blood — her — ^her — No ! 
let me end — I was maddening fitst. I 
uttered one loud long shriek of horror — all 
became whirl, and deafening sound, and 
darkness — I broke from the stulor s arms — 
reeled — fell — and falling hoped it was 
death — » 



But I live still, and thus I explain this 
seeming wonder. When next I could use 
my fjEiculties the whole history of my 



acquamtance with Louisa appealed to me^ 
as it also had while it lasted, to have passed 
in a bound beyond reality. My happiness 
was dizzy and dreamy, not substantial, or 
to be analysed or dwelt upon, but at the 
risk of sanity. My holy devotion, the con- 
centration of my soul and thoughts to 
that (me object, Louisa, had made me a 
being wholly new, and when that influence 
vanished, dying with her, I was but my 
former self again. It had been a beauteous 
— a wondrous— an earthly dream — and now 
I was broad awake again. Even so viewed 
1 the frightful horrors of her death — my 
agony, that was to kill or spare me, had ex- 
pended itself in the concentration of that 
moment when I swooned by her corpse and 
saw her no more. No, I saw her no more. 
What I Jmd seen affected me but as some^ 
thing I had read, or witnessed in a play. 
The mere circumstance of my now being 
alive and not mad nor wretched (at any 
rate not for that cause) proves that the 
remimscence is to me no more vivid or 
fnghtfid than though the reminiscence of a 
description, or of a witnessed fiction. If, 
dosing my eyes upon the people and things 
of this world, I could force myself into 
intense retrospection of my love and loss of 
Louisa, I might bear away the veily medium 
through which I contemplate them now; 
but I cannot make that effort, nay though 
I have often shivers, I cannot, and why 
should I strive more ! In that quarter my 
perceptions seemed darkened and deadened, 
save when the accidental sight of any of 
Louisa's relatives lights that darkness and 
deadness but with a scintillation! We 
never speak, for her mother visited me once 
ere I left the cottage, and having only 
almost convinced her that our fisdling over 
the cliff was in no wise attributable to my 
inattention, foolishness, weakness, or awk- 
wardness, we agreed that it would be better 
for the mental peace of both parties if I 
visited that fiunily no more. 
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Few wiiters have produced a greater 
sensation on their first appearance in the 
literaiy world, than the lady who for some 
time puzzled her readers and reviewers by 
assuming the masculine designation of 
George Sand. Her portraits of life were, 
powerful conceptions, depicted with a start- 
ling minuteness, that at once impressed the 
notion of their reality ; the style was fervid 
but natural : above all, the tendency of the 
works was to raise questions of the highest 
importance to society, and provoke discus- 
sion of the very foundations of the laws 
which had been held essential to domestic 
felicity, and even to the permanence of 
social life. The two first novels that came 
out under this feigned name, were Indiana 
and Valentina; they were both direct 
attacks on the institution of marriage, not 
formal satires, but rather philosophical 
essays, in which the personified ideas at 
once were the actors in a drama and the 
materials of an argument. It would be 
easy to denounce the immorality of such 
works, but we doubt whether such a course 
would be useful. Law declares adultery a 
crime. Religion proscribes it as a sin; 
George Sand meddles not with the verdicts 
of either, but he, or rather she, proposes to 
examine the justice of the opinion pro- 
nounced upon it by society. 

There was some appearance of prudence 
and perhaps of modesty in a writer on such a 
delicate subject unsexing^herself ; had these 
novels been known on theirfirstappearanceto 
be the works of a female, there would have 
been a feeling of indignation, and perhaps 
of disgust, excited by an attack on connu- 
bial institutions from one who was both a 
wife and a mother. It must however be 
confessed that France, at the time of their ap- 
pearance, was prepared to discuss the ques- 
tion of marriage in the very terms in which it 
wasstated by George Sand. The legal penal- 
ties of adultery had long been evaded ; the 
sanctity of religion was worn away, respect 
for marriage was maintained by public opin- 
ion alone, and that opinion rested on a calcu- 
lation of probabilities. In fact the founda- 
tion of the French code of morals respecting 
marriage, w£^ the simple dogma, ^^that 
women have a greater interest than men in 
the maintenance of a strict code of conti- 
nence and chastity." George Sand, for we 
deem it right to give the fair writer all the 



benefits of her masculine disguise, qaestions 
the truth of this dogma, asserting that it 
has been deduced from an imperfect induc- 
tion ; that the fiksts adduced in its support 
have been unfairly selected, and not 
thoroughly understood. In England such 
an attack on the utility of the nuptial tie 
would have provoked universal reprobation, 
because in the very statement of the ques- 
tion, an ofience would have been committed 
against our code of morality, which places 
the religious obligation far above any result 
that could be deduced from a balance of 
improbabilities ; but in France this lowering 
of the institution scarcely provoked a single 
remark, and most of the critics who have 
assailed the writer, accept the form of the 
controversy without scruple. 

Now such an aphorism as '* women hav^ 
a deeper interest than men in the mainte- 
nance of strict rules of chastity," is a pre* 
cept too dry, too abstract, and perhaps too 
questionable to be made the basis of a moral 
system, unless from infimcy the mind be 
nurtured to comprehend the principle, and 
directed to give it accomplishment. All 
persons, all classes must combine to show, 
that the softer sex have such an interest, 
every portion of the frame- work must con- 
tribute to its elucidation, otherwise the 
aphorism must become as unmeaning as 
"sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal." 
Such unfortunately is not the case ; on the 
contrary, it would be useless and therefore 
absurd to deny, that in France and even 
in England, there are are many usages of 
social life, which daily point out a very 
different result from the calculation of the 
probabilities. Violations of the marriage 
oath do not consign the crimmal husband to 
solitude and disgrace, society has reserved 
all its indignation for the faithless wi&. 
This manifest injustice is not an isolated 
fact, it meets us every where, it is inter- 
woven with every conventional rule of our 
social existence ; the divine condemns the 
crime in both,, the law denounces it, the 
moralist declares man and woman equally 
culpable, but still the rule of society makes 
its iniquitous exception, and the poet or the 
novelist must describe human nature as it 
is, not as it ought to be. 

George Sand does not deserve the whole 
of the censure that hasvbeen lavi^ied on the 
mere mooting of the question ; to such a 
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charge the writer s answer was ready, " the 
controversy is actually going on in the world 
around us." Neither do we think that 
George Sand claims an amnesty for the 
vicious constitution of society and its results, 
on the contrary, there are few writers who 
have more powerfully portrayed the stings 
of a wounded conscience, the writhings of 
a soul agonised by remorse. Immoral these 
novels can scarcely bo called, and licentious 
they certainly are not, but there is a daring 
and broadness in several delineations both 
of feeling and situation, which are not very 
consistent with our English notions of deli- 
cacy. The test which ought to be applied 
is the verisimilitude of the story, because if 
the probabilities have been £urly estimated, 
George Sand has undoubtedly made out a 
strong case against the state of marriage as 
it exists in French society. 

Indiana is a Spanish creole by birth ; she 
has all the susceptibility of warm passion, all 
the tendency to unregulated desires which 
characterise the natives of tropical climes, 
but she is as virtuous as she is lovely, and 
the fire of her spirit is tempered down by 
the gentleness of her character. Her hus- 
band, Colonel Delmare, is one of Napoleon s 
veterans, forced by the jealousy of the 
Bourbons to exchange military glory for 
commercial industry ; uneducated like most 
soldiers of the empire, he has no mental 
resources to supply a refuge from irritating 
comparisons, between his proud position 
as an aspiring warrior and his low station 
in trade. Old habits of command have 
rendered him stem and inexorable, infir- 
mities and disappointments have soured his 
temper, and his own old experiences have 
made him jealous. We may grant to 
George Sand that such an union is to be 
lamented, but before we deduce any infer- 
ence from the fact against marriage as an 
institution, we must see whether Indiana 
has sought and used those ameliorations of 
her lot which were within her power. 
Here the author incomprehensibly over- 
throws the inference which elsewhere she 
labours studiously to impress, for Indiana's 
notions of the duties of a wife are limited 
to personal fidelity and cold obedience. 
She has no soothing words of kindness to 
charm away the clouds from her husband's 
brow; no gentle tenderness to soften his 
rugged breast ; her obligations as a wife are 
performed mechanically, and therefore they 
' neither excite respect nor g^titude. Del- 
mare is surly and tyrannical, but no efforts 
have been made to render him otherwise. 



The Lovelace of the tale is a man of 
fortune and talent, a liberal, whose pamph- 
lets and whose articles in the journals have 
delighted by their eloquence, thoug;h they 
have failed to convince by iheve reasoning. 
In short Raymond de Romiere holdsjustsudi 
a relation to the clever coxcombry of Young 
France, that Peiham does to the fashionable 
insipidity of England's aristocracy; we need 
scarcely add that he is consequently more 
heartless and profligate than Mr. Bulwer's 
hero. He seduces Noun, the beautiful 
cousin of Indiana, and abandons her to pur- 
sue Indiana herself^ Noun's passionate 
despair makes no impression upon the 
wretch, he abandons her with reproach, 
and she commits suicide. 

The only remaining character of the 
tale is Sir Ralph Brown, an English cousin 
of Indiana, passionately attached to her, 
but sacrificing his own hopes to secure her 
peace. He saves her frequently from the 
machinations of Raymond, who had in- 
volved Indiana in the treacherous mazes of 
a Platonic attachment. He even reveals 
to her the secret of her lover's guilty con- 
duct towards Noun, but this instead of 
acting as a warning, only adds to her in- 
Situation. 

The excess of Indiana's pasdon becomes 
her chief security ; Love appears to her so 
noble and exalted, that it is fit only for the 
soul's contemplation, and she rejects every 
sensual thought as a pollution. Raymond's 
confession of his having abandoned Noun, 
adds to this delusion; Noun was more 
beautiful than Indiana, and Raymond's 
preference of the latter, is represented as a 
proof that his affection is of too spiritual a 
character to be gratified even by exquisite 
loveliness. 

Delmare's jealousy is aggravated by his 
misfortunes; he is on the point of abandon- 
ing France, and commands Indiana to ac- 
company him. She flees from her home, 
and seeks refuge at Raymond's house, while 
he is absent at a ball. — ^Part of the scene 
which occurs on his return deserves to be 
extracted. 

" On his return from the ball, Raymond 
found Madame Delmare in his chamber. 
She had come at midnight, and had waited 
his arrival for five tedious hours. 

" ' I have been waiting for you,' said she 
mildly ' While you have remained away: 
from me, several things have happened 
which it is necessary you should know, aud 
I left home last night to tell you of them." 

"'What incredible in^prudence ! ' ex* 
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deimed Raymond, carefully shutting the 
door. *• Even my ^rvants know that you 
are here, for they told me so.' " 

Raymond's selfishness is at yariance 
with his passion, and in the struggle his 
secret thoughts are revealed to Indiana ; he 
would not for her sake brave public opinion; 
he would seduce the wife of a friend, but 
he would not brave the ignominy of detec- 
tion. Unfortunately the conversation in 
which this result is made manifest, is too 
warm for our pages, it trembles on the very 
verge of licentiousness; and the fact that 
such a passage has come from a female pen, 
is one of the most striking proofs of the 
low state of moral feeling in France. 

Indiana files the house, and is saved from 
committing suicide by Ralph. She accom- 
panies her husband to the isle of Bourbon, 
but after some time, she receives an artfully 
pathetic letter from Raymond, files from 
Delmare and Sir Ralph, and hastes back to 
join her lover in Paris. During her tedious 
voyage, Raymond has married a beautiftil 
and high-spirited heiress; Indiana has 
scarcely entered his house when she is very 
unceremoniously ejected : she would have 
sunk under her despair, had not her guardian 
angel Ralph joined her, and brought the 
news of Delmare's death. Indiana's grief 
still continuing, Ralph proposes that they 
should go to the isle of Bourbon, and com- 
mit suicide together by leaping arm in 
arm from the brow of a rock into a foaming 
cataract. They traverse the Atlantic for 
this purpose, but before taking the fatal 
spring. Sir Ralph reveals to Indiana the 
story of his secret love, and disinterested 
care of her happiness. She declares that 
his conduct had realised her notions of the 
ideal perfection of passion, and deserves 
the highest reward. We are not told whe- 
ther they many or dispense with the cere- 
mony, all we know is, that 

They were not dead, but were grone to mess ; 
So there's an end as you may gaess. 

We have already praised the artistic skill 
displayed in the management of this story, 
but viewing it as the first count of an in- 
dictment agaii^t marriaj2:e as a social insti- 
tution, it is a total and lamentable failure. 
At worst the authors statement simply 
amounts to this, that certain usages, sanc- 
tioned by society, render marriage onerous 
and painful ; but she does not help us to 
decide whether these usages are not capable 
of being reformed or even abolished : indeed 
on her own showing they are accidental 
lather than necessary. In truth we think 



that Indiana inculcates a moral not designed 
by the writer; it shows that there ace 
usages of society fatal to the development 
of domestic felicity, and points out precisely 
the circumstances which most endanger 
female purity. Of these, far the worst is 
excessive sentimentaUsm ; this to be sure is 
presented for our admiration, but few Eng- 
lish readers will sympathise with the wild 
Platonism of Indiana's imagination. 

Valentina and Lelia are mere varieties of 
the same philosophic reasoning. The dif- 
ferences between them are very accurately 
described by the writer in the preface to the 
" Private Secretary," a tale of less power. 

'' if these three tales (Indiana, Valentina, 
and Lelia,) are to every reflecting mind 
what they are to the author, details of the 
internal conflicts of a woman long hesitat- 
ing between duty and passion, portrayed 
with acknowledged accuracy, the writer 
cannot conceive why an objection should be 
raised against Thought attacking Brutality, 
JSgotism and Enthusiasm." 

Of ^' Rose and Blanche," the next tale 
in the series, it is not possible to speak with 
much censure or much approbation. '^ The 
Private Secretary " is a story of considerable 
power; so also is Jacques, and it has the 
additional merit of giving in one sentence 
George Sand's picture of domestic felicity. 

*''• 1 have not altered my sentiments, I 
have not become reconciled to society, and 
marriage I still look upon as one of its most 
detestable institutions. It will assuredly 
be abolished, should mankind make any 
progress toward justice and reason ; a more 
humane and not less sacred tie will replace 
it, and secure the existence of the children 
who shall be bom to one man and one 
woman, without fettering for ever the 
liberty of either." 

This anti-matrimonial tendency in the 
novels of George Sand arises, as we have 
shown, from the mistake of the virriter in 
throwing the blame on the wrong party 
in the struggle. There is no doubt a fre- 
quent contest between passion and duty, 
pregnant with unmixed misery, but this 
contest arises not from the institution of 
marriage, but from certain tendencies of 
society which interfere with its obligations. 
In many parts George Sand leaves it doubt- 
ful whether the institution, or the counter- 
vailing influences have to bear the greater 
share of blame, and it was not until the 
publication of Jacques, that the reader was 
called upon to pronounce a definitive verdict 
against matrimony. 
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Bat fflnce tlie publication of that tale, 
Madame Dudevant, for we must now drop 
the pseudonyme, has given a practical refii- 
tation of her own theories, by seeking, and 
as we have good reason to believe, finding 
happiness in wedded life. She gave her 
hand to the editor of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and since that time has contri- 
buted several masterly tales to that periodi- 
cal. In these more recent productions we 
find, that though the exaltations of Plato- 
nism have not been abandoned, the objec- 
tions to marriage have lost much of their 
force. Indeed in one, which we regard as 
the best of this writer s recent productions, 
the imion of the hero and the heroine 
beoxnes, according to the good old fashion, 
the consummation of their happiness. 
■ A brief analysis of the tale to which 
we allude, whose unromantic name of 
Simon has been the cause of its not attract- 
ing the notice it merits, will show that 
George Sand has not sacrificed any of his 
poetic powers by bringing his conceptions 
more within the sphere of ordinary huma- 
nity, and reconciling his opinions to esta- 
blished morality. 

Simon is the son of a widow; his 
mother is one of the noblest specimens 
oi a pure-minded peasant: she had the 
advantages of a partial education, for her 
brother was the curate of the village, 
and her brother-in-law the principal advo- 
cate in the district ; but partial instruction 
did not destroy the original simplicity 
of her character; she practises all the 
virtues of her station, reads her bible 
daily, attends mass regularly, and adorns 
her piety with Christian humility, the first 
and best test of true religion. Simon is 
a youth of delicate organization and great 
talent; disqualified for laborious life, lie 
seeks to enter one of the learned pro- 
fessions, and it is resolved that he shall 
work his way to the bar. His uncle gives 
him very efficient aid, and looks forward 
to the time when he may resign his 
practice to his nephew, and at the same 
time make him his son-in-law by giving 
him the hand of Blanche, a girl of rather 
ordinary every-day character, but still 
possessing a latent fund of good feeling 
and good sense. The nature of Simon s 
studies, the natural tendencies of his mind, 
and the circumstances of his position, render 
Simon a libci-al, or rather a republican 
of the highest class. There is considerable 
iskill shown in tracing this tendency of 
young and aspiring ambition; the dreams 



of human perfection which float . befons 
the ardent imagination of youth, receive 
a rude shock when first they encounter 
prescriptive rank ; talent's innate sense of 
its own superiority cannot without diffi- 
culty be brought to bow down before 
conventional distinctions, and it seeks to 
destroy a pre-eminence whose justice it 
denies, and whose foimdation it seeks not 
to scrutinize. 

Simon s pride is first hurt by the return 
of an emigrant nobleman to the castle of 
his ancestors, which he purchases back 
from the farmers who had bought his 
domains and repairs with. more ostenta- 
tion than taste. Count de Fougeres is a 
portraiture of extraordinary power: though 
perfectly natural we know of no character 
which could be quoted as a parallel in 
the wide circle of romance. After his 
emigration he became a petty shopkeeper 
at Trieste, and by a strict attention to 
business became sufficiently rich to pur- 
chase back his paternal acres. He com- 
bines the haughtiness of an aristocrat with 
the meanness of a huckster; his conde- 
scension appears like the insinuating man- 
ners of a shopkeeper anxious to get off his 
wares at a price beyond their real value. 
He courts Simon s friendship, but the 
youth, as if by instinct, shrinks firom the 
count, even when he declaims most forcibly 
against aristocratic distinctions. In spite 
of the kindness lavished upon him by 
the nobleman, he felt that they could have 
no common sympathies. There was a want 
of dignity in the count's appearance, more 
ofiensive to Simon than the aristocratic 
pride of a true patrician. He seems to 
see, in the condescension of his manneis 
and his language, and in the insinuating 
politeness of his demeanour, the fear of 
being ill-treated in a new revolution, and 
sent pnce more to keep a shop at Trieste. 

The count is accompanied by a daughter, 
some of whose traits forcibly remind us of 
Diana Vernon, except that die displays on 
all occasions a dignified reserve, which is 
mistaken for the consummation of aris- 
tocratic haughtiness. 

Miss de Fougeres led a life sufficiently 
strange for so young a person. She seemed 
to love solitude passionately, or at least to 
have but little taste for provincial society. 
She never remained in her father s saloon a 
moment longer than strict «tiquette re- 
quired, and she received all visitors with 
silent and freezing politeness. She did not 
accompany her &ther in - his ^frequ^t 
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journeys, but secluded herself in her 
chamber with her books, or rode out 
accompanied by a single domestic. Not 
unfrequently she rode or walked alone 
through the forests and ravines. 

Simon had taken a great dislike to the 
beautiful Fiamma de Fougeres on account 
of her presumed aristocratic pride; but 
her ^boldness in securing one of the fierce 
falcons found in the central provinces of 
France wins his attention, he runs to offer 
her assistance, and, while attending to 
the wounds she has received from the bird, 
learns that she is, like himself, a repub- 
lican, maternally descended from Marino 
Faliero of Venice, and hating tyranny with 
the poetical ardour of a young and enthu- 
siastic Italian. She narrates to Simon the 
events of her life ; her early loss of her 
mother, childhood spent in Alpine soli- 
tudes, enthusiasm nurtured by mountain 
scenery, feelings of independence fostered 
by paternal neglect, and, finally, disgust 
with the world into which she had been 
but recently introduced by her father. She 
thus concludes her recital. 

'* Since my country must be abandoned 
I had rather live in this wild ravine, which 
brings to my memory some favourite spots 
in my beloved Alps, than in any of your 
prosaic cities, especially that pandemonium 
without physiognomy or character which 
you call your capital, but which you should 
rather name your plague, your ruin, and 
your destruction. Now adieu ; I beg of 
you to call our falcon Italia^ and not to 
forget that we made a conquest of him 
together. If any one speaks to you re- 
specting me, tell them that 1 do not speak 
two words of French, for I wish not to 
converse with those slaves of royalty who 
have kissed the knout of the Cossacks, and 
the scourge of the Austrian schlagers.'* 

The progress of affection between these 
young enthusiasts is very rapid ; the count 
long remauis wilfully blind to their attach- 
ment, but when he can no longer feign 
ignorance he sternly pronounces his dis- 
approbation, and exacts a solemn promise 
from Fiamma that she never will marry 
without his consent. She perseveres in 
this resolution though the count marries 
A second time, though her life at home is 
Tendered miserable by athousandannoyances, 
and though Simon s success at the bar has 
made him in all respects a desirable match. 

But a mysterious seci'et presses upon 
l**iamma's soul ; she loves enthusiastically, 
and yet she proposes to retire to a convent; 



she gradually disj)lays such coldness to 
Simon that in a fit of petulant indignation 
he makes proposals of marriage to his 
cousin Blanche. Though Blanche loved 
Simon, she would not profit by this event ; 
by her contrivance the lovers are once more 
brought together, and their passion blazes 
forth with all its former violence. But 
the mysterious obstacle still presents itself; 
Fiamma refuses to explain it, and the least 
allusion to it almost drives her to distrac- 
tion. M. Parquet, the benevolent uncle 
of Simon, undertakes to gain the assent of 
the Count de Fougeres, and extorts it by 
an artifice which is not very intelligible, 
and which is still less probable. In the 
moment of success Parquet drags the count 
to his daughterVpresence, and at once asks 
" will you marry my nephew, Simon 1 " 

''Fiamma started, but soon recovered 
herself, she looked at the motionless features 
of her father, and saw by the whiteness of 
his lips that he was devoured with rage. 
Without hesitation she replied, '^I will, 
provided my father gives his consent.* 

*' ' A well-bom lady,' said the count 
impetuously, 'would never make such an 
answer; before declaring her desires so 
freely she would have asked the advice of 
her parents. It is manifest that I cannot 
refuse my consent, but I do not desire it, 
for I highly approve the choice you have 
made. But in the mystery of the choice, 
in the art by which my frankness has been 
surprised, I must say that I see everything 
opposed to the delicacy of a female, the 
loyalty of a friend, and the respect due to 
a father.'" 

This extorted consent would have been 
equivalent to a refusal, had not Fiamma 
held a potent speU at her command, the 
secret to which we have more than once 
alluded. It is revealed in a scene of great 
power. The count overwhelms Fiamma 
with the most scandalous reproaches. 

" 'You insult me, sir,' said Fiamma with 
great energy, ' I will not suffer it, for you 
have not the right. God knows you possess 
no right over me.' 

" ' I have one of which you are ignorant, 
but which it is time you should know,* 
roared the count in frenzy. ' I have the 
right of a benefactor over his ward, of one 
who has received a stranger into his house, 
and educated her from sheer compassion. 
This right, Signora Campaccio, the Count 
de Fougeres has acquired by deigning to 
bring into his house the daughter of a 
bandit and of . . . .' 
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"'Of a noble-minded woman, unde- 
flervedly sacrifiood to such a wretch as you/ 
intermpted Fiamma, with an air and tone 
which compelled the count to resume his 
seat. *' Since you know all, sir count, know 
that I on my part am ignotant of nothing; 
and I am about to prove it. Stay there, 
sir, stir not, dare not Interrupt ne ! My 
mothers memory is sacied to me; hope 
not to lower her in my estimation, nor to 
make me blush for owing my birth to a 
guerilla chief, a hero who died for his 
country, a iather of whom I am more 
proud than of your long line of ancestors, 
whose name impious and absurd laws com- 
pel me to bear. Bianca Falieio, of the 
ducal race of Venice, and Dionigi Carpaocio, 
an Alpine peasant, but the defender and 
martyr of liberty ! It was a noble alliance, 
thoBgh none Init a great soul like my 
mother's would haye pieferied the generous 
protection of the gaUant partisan to the de- 
basing&yoiusof the CountdeSti^nbracht.' 

"'What mean you?' cried the count, 
' what name have you pronounced ? From 
what impure source of calumny haye you 
derived tha ingratitude and insult with 
which you reward my care ? ' 

" ' Here is the impure aouree,' said 
FianHna, dzawing from her bosom a packet 
of letters, 'here are the proofs of your 
infamy written and signed by your own 
hand. Here are your, bonds and agree- 
ments to sell your wife to an Austrian 
nobleman; this was your first ground ai 
hope for regaining your paternal castle; 
for see, count, I hold your receipt for the 
sum paid to yon as the price of my mother's 
honour. But she nobly reused compli- 
anee; h^oe too is the conveyance of the 
villa to wh^ you removed her under the 
pretence of her health, but in reality to 
place her in the power of Stagenbracht. 
You did not reckcm on the chivalrous 
rescue of Carpaccio; he was accidentally 
lurking in the neighbourhood, when the 
cries of my mother forced away by your 
ordecB readied his ears. He encountered 
the fearful odds of three to ten, and did 
what you. should have dfm», he slew the 
ravialicr wi^ his own hand. If gralitode 
to her liberator and respect for his valour 
led my mother to 60 in the duties wliidi 
you w«re the first to violate, God alone 
has a light to be her judge. Far from 
insulting her ashes, it is your place to hide 
your head, for you see that I am well 
acquainted with your guilt.' ' 

The result is that Fiamma is married 



to Simon, and that the Count de Fougeres 
removes to Paris, where he becomes the 
slave and tool of every party in power. 

The gem of this tale is the character of 
Fiamma, a lively and enthusiastic girl, 
ready to sacrifice the happiness of her 
entire life rather than incur the hazard of 
the staia on her mother's character being 
discovered, is one of those glorious possi- 
bilities which " youthfol poets fable when 
they dream." In every part the portraiture 
is perfect ; the inexplicaUe mystery, which 
throws a thin veil of 8aq>icion over her 
earlier course, is melted and solved when 
she is forced to ^eak out the thou(^ 
that had long preyed upon her soul ; ijt is ■ 
the glorious triumph of filial affie«tion; a 
triumph unsnUied by a single regret) -aad 
crowned by a noble reward. 

In all the tales of George Sand we find 
the capital error of making sentiment the 
rule of life ; the author seriously believes 
that our feelings should be the measure of 
our morals; such a theoiy impresses a 
passionate poetic stamp on all the stories; 
they agitate the inmost feelings of the 
heart, while we read them we find eur- 
selves hurried onward as if by -due ina^ 
of an enchanter. But ih^ do Aot beat 
the subsequent elimination of judgment 
and reflection ; when we think over fhem 
coolly, we find that the writer has not 
examined humanity in all its deyelopments; , 
reason has been removed tO|. the back- . 
ground, or totally abandoned, in. oijder tfiaL : 
the supremacy ^ould be assign^ .^•'jpaa- 
sion. Such a system inih aft., {infendf 
writer would have led to broad exfea- ^ 
vagance of sentimwttaliam, nor hnsGeoige 
Sand wholly escaped from this ^degeneracy. 
We are glad, however, to percdve more of 
rationality, aod less of German sentfteent, 
in the laAer tales; and we trust that an. 
author of such power will yet dfi^cover 
that the true poetry of life is the triump}i 
not of Feeling but of Virtue over the Con- 
ventional Forms of Society. 

Of the poems in prose, sack «s Mytm 
and the Song of &e Bead,. puUished under' 
the name of George Sand, the less that is ' 
said the better. In England ti^iifousand 
and one imitations of Macphetsonfs Ossittti 
have sunk long ago into deserved obUvion, ^ 
and the attempts made to naturalize such 
a preposterous style in Fiance aro destined 
to a similar fate. At least we see np reason , 
to believe that Geoige Sand has power 
sufficient to secure its natualiatMHu 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 



HsE Majesty and smte left St. James's on Than- 
^ay the 24th tor Windsor Castle, escorted by a 
party of lancers. At Kensington, Hammersmith, 
€his\nok, and other towns through \diich the 
Royal cortege passed, triumphal arches were roiscd, 
and at Windsor, a dinner was given in the Long 
Walk to upwards of 4,000 persons. Her Majesty 
^nt through the town of Windsor to the Castle, 
and the moment of her arrival was proclaimed by 
the hoisting of the Royal Standard under a salute 
of the artillery from the lawn. Her Majesty, 
who, notwithstanding the continued rain, rode in 
SB open caniafe, was greeted on the whole line of 
road with the most enthusiastic cheers. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager arrived at her 
residence in St. James's Palace at twelve o*clock 
on Saturday, from Bushy Park. Her Majesty 
went to Marlborough House to inspect the repara- 
tions and alterations now in progress. In the 
altemoon her Majesty and the Duchess Ida of Saxe 
Weimar left town for the lodge in Bushy Park. 
Her Majesty will, it is supposed, sojourn at St. 
I^onard's four months, and then occupy Marl- 
borough House. 

Prince Ernest of Hesse PhiHpsthal dined with 
% Henry Wheatley on Friday last. At one o^clock 
on Saturday morning his Serene Highness left town 
for the Continent. 

Prince Metteraich returned to Vienna on the 
ISthinst. 

Their Miotics the Emperor and Empress of 
Austria are expected to return to the Pakoe of 
Schoenbmnn on the 3d of September* 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, ac- 
companied by his son. Prince <}eoige of Cambridge, 
arrived at Frankfort on the 20th inst 

Prince Esterliasy, the Austrian Ambassador to 
the British Court, arrived at Frankfort on the 19th 
inst 

The Emperor of Rusi&i, accordSng to the last 
accounts from Berlin, will not visit Warsaw before 
proceeding to the southern provinces of his empire. 

The Crown Prince of Sweden arrived at Wis- 
mar on the 13th inst., on his way from Hambuigh 
to Doberan ; at the latter place his Royal High- 
ness will probably embark to return home. 

The Duke of Devonshire and several members 
«f the Cavendish family commenced grouse slioot- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Bolton Abbey, on the 
I5th. 
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The Duke of Monmouth entertained a party at 
Troy House, Monmouthshire, on the 17th. 

The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland and 
frmily went on Monday to the Eari of Carlisle's 
mansion, Naworth Castle, Cumberland. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Westminster 
left Moor Park on Tuesday for Groevenor House. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen, Lord James Town- 
shend, and Mr. Sackville Lane Fox, have joined the 
Duke of Leeds on the moors in Yorkshire. 

The Marquis of Douglas has arrived in Paris, on a 
visit to the Duke and Duchess of Hamilton, who 
are still in attendance on the Countess of Lincoln. 
The health of the amiable Conntess, we are happy 
to state, is gradually improving. 

The fiarl and Countess de Grey are at Went 
Park, where they will remain part of the present 
month ; from thence the Noble Earl goes to hit 
estate in Yorkshire. 

The Eari and Countess of Brownlow will see com- 
pany at Bolton House, in Lincolnshire, during the 
mouths of September and October. 

The Earl of Scarborough has left Sandbeck 
Park for Lumley Castle, Durham. 

The Earl of Dundonald has returned to town» 
and on Thursday last dined with Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, and a select circle, in St. JamesVplace. 

The Earl and Countess of Wilton and a hurgo 
party embarked in the Zephyr, his Lordship^s yacht, 
at Cowes, last week, on a voyage up the Rhine. 

The Eari of Listowell returned to his house in 
Stanhope-street, Mayfair, on Saturday last, from 
a tour. 

The Earl of Cadogan has arrived at his seat in 
Inverness-shire to pass the shooting season. The 
Countess and the Ladies Cadogan will return to 
town from the Continent early in November, They 
are at present sojourning at Wisbaden. 

The Earl of Mansfield has a large party of 
friends grouse shooting on his estates in Perthshire 
and Fifeshire. 

The Countess of Aldborough has left Leamington 
Spa for Madresfield Court, on a visit to the Earl 
and Countess of Beauchamp, where a distinguished 
party have assembled. 

It has been noticed that, at the two Royal Con- 
certs given at the Palace, her Majesty, the Duchess 
of Kent, and many ladies of distinction belonging to 
the household, wore trains to tlieir dresses. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 



The dt/ of the Eait, and other Poein& 
By the author of ^* India; a PoemJ* 
J. R. Priestley, London, 18^. 
Thx ipirit of this poem it thorougfalj oriental. 
It is bested through with the sun, tod glowi all 
over liko melttog frait io an interne climate. It 
i« not thai the phzaseology i« eastern, hat that the 
imaget, the tone of treatment, and the dtearo-like 
grandev with which its succowiTe loenef rise upon 
nt, present us on the whole with Just such a vision 
of mUDificence and pomp, and power, as the ima- 
gination is apt to refer to the ancient capitals of 
Hindoaton. The poem is not on this account one 
atom the more poetical ; we are rather disposed to 
suspect that the goigeousness of the descriptions 
has the effect of concealing a deficiency of poetical 
power ; but, whether that he so or not (and we 
have no means of judging, except by the minor 
poems in the volume, which are extremely com- 
mon-placeX the stylo of the work is in appropriate 
keeping with the design — a sufficient merit in 
itself to entitle the poem to a dispassionate perusal 
— an antique city in the depths of that luscious 
clime, whero the birds are said to faint in the 
midst of their music, furnishes the poet with hii 
theme. He traverses its splendid streets, gazes 
upon its columns, its cupolas bathed in the golden 
sunset, pillars, domes, statues ; a variety of changes 
come over the rich phantasy — beauty in the noble- 
ness of her grandest triumphs, power stained with 
crime, and panting for fresh victims, the revel, 
the soDg, the shout, the scream. The rapid tran- 
sitions, the breadth of the painting, and the exuber- 
ance of the feelings, manifested throughout, sustain 
the attention over a considerable stretch of blank 
verse. Which, with some occasional faults of taste, 
is written with vigour, and full of variety. 

Chapters on Early English Literature. By 
J. H. Hippialey, Esq. M.A. Edward 
Mexoiu London, 1887. 
The native literature of England is remarkable 
in two .points of view : firstly, in being the richest 
in Eurppe, and, secondly, in being the most neg- 
lected. We haye petty anthologies to no end — 
we have editions innumerable, and biographies of our 
|MQet8«<.«ritical essays of great power, and sketches 
ad ir^nUum^ without any power, touching upon 
favourite parts and ages of our literature : but if a 
foreigner, unable to refer to all our original authors, 
D^eee to ask for some authority which should pre- 
sent him with a dear historical disquisition upon 
the origin and progress of the langusge, and its 
gradual accumulation of intellectual treasure, he 
must be answered that tbere is no such aut!hority 
in existence ! Ho would be assured on the one 
hand that England had produced the noblest Epic 



poem, thenoUetttragediet aiid csomediei»ihe kit 
tidea and nHnaacea, and the numt poignwisate 
(making a Uttle aUewvnee fisr national vsoitjiof 
modem Europe; and on the other hand he vould 
learn, that this eonnliy, whieh boasted so mudiof 
iu genius, possessed no literaiy vmalsl WeU 
might the IroqnoU exclaim, '' What a ttcangaieople 
an the English : they come »m<M«st ns to prndi 
religion, and they assert over us great moral supe- 
riority, yet in their oourta «f joatice, and in tl» 
admission to public offices, they will not belies 
each other, nor confide in each other, but upoo iti 
oath taken in the name of their Great Father !*", 

It is a marvellous inconsistency in nt that vitli 
•ttch fine materials for record before na, which we 
are alwaya prompt to eulofi^ we have so hog 
neglected to render them inte history. It would 
almost seem that we are aa kviah of our wealth, is 
we are full of it, and that, being strong in.pchel, 
we are indifferent about feme. The very few woAs 
that bear upon thia subject are exl,remcly, scanty, 
auperfidal, or limited in their range. Wsrt^a » 
the only writer who haa approached the enqniiy 
with an entire appreciatfon of its imfieftBage t l«t 
the want of system whfch hie otherwise wlnakl« 
publication betrays, the irregnUrity of ita tteatipeot 
and the number of critical errors it contidns, fiimiw 
reasons for a fresh effort in that direction, instead 
of satisfying the researches of the curions.' *rch s 
work, to be complete, would demand peirhape inoie 
learning than any one individual could bring to it— 
certiunly more time and study. Xt ought to become 
a joint labour of several hands— such a kbonr m 
the French academy has shown itself capable sf 
accomplishing, such as the old monks (in spite of 
their prejudices and intoler.mcc) sometimes btengfct 
to light in the seclusion of the cloisters, but wicb 
as England has never yet effected. 

The little volume now on our table does not 
aspire to the dignity of supplying this desideratum. 
Mr, Hippisley, aware of the slender chdms of ths 
book, has modestly, but appropriately, entitle ft 
Chapters on English Literature : and it heart about 
as much proportion to a History of English Bte- 
rature, as the foot of Hercules to the whole statac. 
These chapters are mere outlines— conceived ia » 
genial spirit, but not executed throughout wift 
sufficient acumen and consideration. Mr. Hippisley 
has, however, the merit of beginning at the begin- 
ning; the abandonment of the Saxon, and tb6 
gradual formation and adoption of the English 
language. But it is needless to observe that this 
topic alone, if it were discussed at the length which 
its importance demands, would be enough to fill the 
whole volume. The brief consideration It receives 
at the hands of Mr. Hippisley, is of no higli^ 
value than as H will furnish to young readers a 
ready key to more elaborate treatises ; but is enough 
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to secure for it -all the atten^n which the author 
seems to contemplate. The rapid review of English 
literature to the times of Elizaheth is necessarily 
slight, but that would not constitute any objection 
to it, regarding it merely as a book for students, 
were it not that its space is not fairly distributed 
over the numerous subjects to which it is applied. 
Chaucer-^his poetry, his age, hit oontempocatics, 
and their ophiioBS ef him, engrsss the greater part 
of the whole. Indeed, if the volume had been 
called *^ Chaucer and his Times,** it would have been 
more apt, than to designate it by the general title 
of Chapters on Early English Literature. As hi 
as the hook goes, we can commend it to our 
readers. We must caution them, notwithstanding, 
tliat Mr. Hippiflley is not infallible, and that some 
X)f his wpSnions are crude and erroneous— especially 
where he comes to discuss the intrinsic merits and 
peculiar characteristics of the poetry of the period 
preceding the times of Sackville, where he occa- 
^ona)1y Ihll into strange heresies. But, setting 
nsrde thes6 drawbacks, there is matter of more than 
turdinary excellence In the book ; a few bold protests 
against established fidlades, and some fragments of 
urigtna! criticiBm that draw out new views of 
Ikmiliar things. The good that we find in the 
Enay; Is «f sufficient scope and depth 'to aflbrd 
US s! fkir excuse fbr overloolcing its incidental 
defects. 

A S^eclioii from the Poems of his Majesty 
Louis I., King of Bavaria. Imitated in 
Engfii^ verse, by GeoTgeEverill. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. London, 1837. 

Tm king of Bavaria is not unknown in this 
country ajs a poet Dr. Bowring, we believe, pub. 
lished a few specimens of his verses, but as there 
was nothing remarkable in them except that they 
were written by a lung, they made a very fiiiut 
impressioii on the public 

We have had such a book as a Catalogue of 
Koyal and Noble Authors, but we still want a 
critical resumi of royal publications. It would 
afford a curious proof of how little all the sovereigns 
in the world have contributed in their own persons 
to the cultivation of letters. But it is hardly to be 
expect that they should excel in that way. Their 
iduties imd the temptations of their poution draw 
tiiem away from the allurements of study. They 
have not time, and the inclination is early blighted 
iu them, to prosecute with the necessary diligence 
the delights of literature, which demand a kiyrer 
leisure and a. more profound solitude than it is 
possible for them to enjoy. The works for which 
we are indebted to kings and queens are rarely 
remarkable for depth, or erudition, or strong feeling. 
King Jameses book on witchcraft is an evidence of 
a monarch's weakness rather tlian his powers ; and 
Queen Elizabeth's scanty verses — albeit, according 
to old Roger Ascham, her majesty was skilled in 
Latin> and fond of abstruse reading — ^betray the 
caprice of an original mind, but very little of the 
essence of genius. Mary of Scotland was also a 



poetess in a small Way, and Henry VIII. was 
magnanimous enough to write a book. But none 
of these, nor all of them collected, constitute a claim 
upon posterity. In the old times there were in- 
stances of great powers amongst the rulers of the 
earth. The Commentaries of Julius Caesar will be 
read when Hume sliall be superseded — a process 
tardy of aeoom^U«hmcnty but by no means in- 
Ukely. 

The poems of the king of Bavaria afford us suffi- 
cient glimpses of the vmter*s nature to show that 
his passion fbr the muse is just absorlnng enough 
to distract him from the vigorous discharge of the 
duties of the state, vrithout being sufficiently en- 
thusiastic to make him a good poet. His lines are 
feeble but welMntentioned. He is deficient in 
grasp, in the power of calling up at will the re- 
sources of his knowledge, and the divine affleUus 
teazes rather than inspires him. There is a tone 
of uneasiness visible in his works, as if he yearned 
for achievements which he cannot accomplish, and 
as if he longed to be freed from repulnve toils 
foreign to his taste, that he might indulge in the 
luxury of meditative leisure. But it is pleasant, 
nevertheless, to perceive in his poems such fondness 
and gentleness of disposition, so much true benevo- 
lence and good-will to all mankind, so complete a 
divorce from the artificial conditions of bis state, 
and such a longing for the tranquil enjoyments that 
belong only to the sphere of private life. As a 
poet he is of no account, but as a man full of the 
kindliest impulses he disarms us of critical severity,, 
and compels us into admiration. 

After all, the best way in which kings can exer- 
dse their love of literature is by encouraging its 
fruits iu others. If his Bavarian majesty is not 
destined to become a great poet himself, he has the 
means of cultivating the power iu those who may. 
Let him aflbrd to them the repose he cannot hope 
to obtain for himself, and he will render the world 
more service than by all the works he is capable of 
producing. 

Mr. Everiirs translation is tolerably good. lu 
main fault is that it clings too closely to the original ; 
not that it is literal, but that it does not catch in 
English the German spirit. 

Kindness in ^Fomen. Tales by Tholnas 
Haynes Bayly, 3 vols. RichardBeaJHey. 
L<»idon, 1837. 

These volumes furnish an agreeable reproof to 
that hasty judgment which decides upon Imperfect 
evidence, and which is so "apt to pronounce an 
author (above all other classes of producers) inca- 
pable of success iu a superior walk of exertion « 
merely because he has hitherto confined himself 
to an inferior department. We must plead guilty 
— with some remorse of conscience — to this offence 
against justice in the instance before us. We 
confess we did not expect from Mr. Haynes Bayly 
a tale drawn so directly from experience, and ap- 
pealipg so truthfully to the feelings, as the first 
tale in these volumes, *' Kate Leslie.'* His lyrics 
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«^ TOfyjiiMiMfid iPOMadftore of clMMMt«r, or any 
•ai9nt«ndpiftof ImoHp MiiDa Irasi Iris ^en; for 



4k» «tayar iwt'A^F —MMii'i notbii^ 

n<n« (ulcMt.lTtef «d tkotarfife; iliglit eMorits, 

md thow 4nwiDg-room ooBTentions tfaftt eTapoimto 

-.alnoil ai tHj^fU tluy «• luviented to the 

iopi^hiitioBk Bnt fMs ttle of Kate Lnfie is a 

•locy feunied opoa'doM obstrration, and, although 

tl>e lasgo it tahes is not very eKteoMve, aod h 

degcnemtea toiruds the doce into a little cztrar 

vaganee ; yet it penetrates some of those springs 

of feeiiDg which lie the deepest, and develops an 

vcqtiaiBtanee with nature whkh places Mr. Bayly's 

tatenta in a new and unexpected light. The plot 

in not iresy novel, but it is treated with great truth 

in its delsils, and Ifanu are ssuse passages in it so 

giupfaJeand toudmig, that it would seem that 

Mr. Hiyly requires notirfng more than to set him. 

Bsif Aiwtt ssrioosiy and studiously to such labours 

to lender Aem all that couid be desirad. The 

wont lint cun be ssid of this norel is that it is 

mnaricataly unequaL— that the simplicity and earnest* 

aesa d the eaily part give way, ss the Incidents 

advance^ to an esaggoatlon In the dreumstances 

tiksit wounds our sympathy. Kate Lesfie, the 

daughtnr of a hqfh-miBM, but somewhat eccentric 

eteigyman, foms an attachment for one who is 

devated above her in rank, and who has been 

spoiled in his youth by the mistslcen tenderness 

of his mother. The spoiled youth deserts his 

first love, eommits many escapades in tiie excess 

of Us wayward nature, and in the end rstums to 

daim her hand after she has promised it to another. 

The generous lover, who was on the point of 

manriagB with her, yields up her hand, believing 

it to be for her happiness : and she is married to 

tlie object of her early aflbctkms. It turns out 

vary mfmuMy, as might have been expected under 

audi ominous inflnenees. She discovers, when it 

is too late, that he has snother wife living ; but by 

an adroit expedient (su^h an one ss is known only 

to novelists and dramatists) the former marriage is 

•et Slide. The death of the delinquent husband 

winds up tSbb nanative with a stroke of poetical 

justice, and the gentle and virtuous Kate lives to 

witness the restotation of a little sunshine in the 

good fbitune of her son. The whole of that part 

of the story which relates to the eariy wooing, and 

the edttfeation and irrt offences of the lover, is 

ti^tten wftir diamring ease and truthfulness ; but 

when we arrive at the married life, the madiinery 

becomes so eum bwms and unlikely (the hero hais 

no less tliaa thrae vmes) dait we fcel the interest 

gradusily diange Hs character, and nothing remains 

to console the reader but the abiding beauty of 

Kate Led!e*s life. The second story, *^David 

DumpSy" is eemlcal, er, perhaps, we ought to say, 

Yidiculous throughout. David is a sort of butt for 

every description of absurdity, he is always getting 

- into secapes by die mete force of native awkward. 

nesB ; and all the persons of the talo appear from 

flist to last to be in a state of humorous exdte- 



, wUch,ir 4t hKm M eOmr^iftet, wlitMall 
events make tlie reader laliglw 
The aottoe of the ehapMia In the-fiAi t«tory 
to be dl takes «om Mir. iiftynes fttjfly'a 
SeiM of tlMaa aio e«e» i i Mij pl a jfui eidre 
ma. la tUs^eed «BSU? 



StokefihillPlam; or ilieMmcf : 
By ^ antiMMOi of ^ M i». Amrfiage,' 
&c. 9 yds. H. Conxrai. Lcmdcoi, 
1837. 

TniERX is always something useful or i^greeaUe ta 
be extracted from Mrs. Gore's novels. Even 
when she writes about the most firivolooa sodety 
(which, in a writor capable of efforts so muck 
higher, and so much more available to great enda, 
is a derogation and waste of intellectual powpr), 
we still detect the mind at work to distUw essoinee 
of good &om the perishable materials. But when 
she descends into the aeenes of ordinary ezpepenoe, 
and shows us the eourse of human life ihnM^h 
tdls and troubles and those vexatioBi wfaidi we 
make to oursdves in the Uck of having something 
better to do; the vain.i|^ory, the selMness. the 
eoeentridties, and the scanty virtues oC the busy 
world, she exhibits such truth, stieiq^, and know- 
ledgOfl that we are often temipted almost to doubt 
that views so practical, and frequently so removed 
from the sphere of a wonian*s observation, can be 
the production of a woman's invention. During 
the mriy period of Mrs. Gore's career as an author, 
she was referred unthinkingly to that numerous 
tribe of novelists who possess a certain fedlity, 
without depth, in dashing off the external features 
of the fashionable coteries, in creating a variety of 
pdnted figures, giving them a great quanUty of 
dnlogue to talk, and carrying them through a com- 
monplace plot of vulgar perplexity and &Qiiliar in- 
trigue. But by degrees she has risen up out of 
that T^^e reputation, and, proving herself to be 
capable of impressing a permanent diaracter upon 
the literature of the day, she may be said at last to 
have created for herself an elevated and indivldnal 
feme, as distinct, and as Ekdy to descend to pos- 
terity, as that of Miss Austin. Mrs. Gore^s novels 
-..especially her later novels — ought not to be eon- 
founded with those of any other writer of the &y. 
It is not so much that they form a dass by them- 
selves, (for they belong to a class that previously 
existed) as that they are the best, the most fki&fel, 
and the ablest transcript of existing EngBsh man. 
ners, and national characteristics. The sut^ests 
which Mrs. Gore treats — ^the inddents she dfunlsin 
to illustrate them — ^the prindples she may be'ttid 
to eluddate — the condition of the several grades 
which she develops — the morals she enfbroea, ind 
the satires she insinuates, abundantly attest powers 
of an order sddom dedicated to work^ of that 
description. There is a phaosophicsl suhstittam 
in Mrs. Gore's publications whkh wffl ensure their 
perpetoity ; and when the majority of €he current 
fictions of our time are utteriy forgotten,* and the 
modes they describe have passed away, we may 
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vonUtiv t^ptaUoA^UiidiiMftyof MtB. Ctoi't novcb 
wai be raid with wr(#t)r. 

T1m> work <Mh». lift it end of tiwifte iktX are 
likflfy 4e Mtfrtifo.. to priiMipia aim k ^ tbow 
(]ih«^;bil'£m)aeBU7 been sbtim before, buti^om 
ao well) the difficnUx vkkh att«iid« the etleBBiit of 
peoide who hare acquired iDdependence in basiness 
-to olitdb UaiBUg in the higher drdea. In thia 
€mm tk0'<eUaiher>o]» to eriatocratical aasociations 
WM. originaUj an attomej, who, having aecnred 
a large fortune, purchaaea a seat in the country, 
Stokeahill -place, which belonged to an ancient 
faqiily that are obliged to abandon it in contequenoe 
of a decline of fortune, and who, with his old 
liabita atill clinging to him, beoomei the man of 
biiainesa of the county ; full of importance at the 
aeaaiona and vestries, and entirely absorbed in local 
affaire. His gnnd object it to be returned to 
Parliament, and, as money is omnipotent in such 
matters, he succeeds. Being now a Parliament 
man, the road to the great world is open to him. 
He brings his only daughter up to London, mixes 
in the gay circles, and contemplates a splendid 
alliance for his child. But her affections were 
previously engaged by his defeated opponent, a 
young baronet of high political promise, and the 
representative of the old family who were formerly 
the possessors of Stokeshill-place. Her dream of 
happiness, however, is destined to be disnpated in 
sorrow. The baronet is attached to another^ whom 
he ultimately marries. In the mean while her 
father la ruined by being implicated as a partner m 
a house that fiuls, and nothing remains to them but 
a property secured to her under a deed of settle- 
ment produced by her &ther. Their possession of 
this property is short-lived. Her lather is chaiged 
with having forged the deed, arreated, and dies in 
the agony of disappointed ambition. But it is not 
all grief. A few yean elapse — ^the lady of the 
baronet dies— and, as the reader guesses, the gentle 
creature who had loved him so long in « secret is at 
length made happy. 
, It will be evident from this rapid outline of the 
narrative, that the charm of this novel does not 
consist in its plot, which ezhibita no very striking, 
features, and which, towards the close, becomes 
rather forced and improbable. Its excelUttoe lies 
in its portraiture of character, the felicity with 
which certain sections of society are massed in its 
pageii its admirable delineatioa of exclusive circles 
.in the country, and its complete and life-like 
exhibition of the jarring of personal interests, the 
struggle of fioniliea, and the toil and striving to sow 
an4 reap inikienoe for electioneering purposes. The 
eontent for Weaterton is thoroughly English ; and 
it won)d be difikwlt to excel the tact with which 
the mean and petty artifices of the jobbing attor- 
neya, and the entire arcana of secret manoBuvring, 
aie depicted. In theae scene* of real life — coming 
out, toe, joat at the moment of a geneml election, 
when we can test their troth by our present 
experience— Itlrs. Gore discovers an aequaintance 
yiih the business part of politica, which is as sur« 



prising as the fsunl ciiaMe|ait ^iitho' w«ilDiii^il»le 
and farilliMit* ThenoMl In «hlir>tMpeei^l^«%e 
aaid to . lake * mp anr finimd; m^Wtmm^ «ld 
gioimd with a greafen afabsr of fDtmn tha»faas%#en 
exhibited in any ef its fte d ac e wwi. j ^" * > 

The WaldflDflai, or FMtttwt VaHey^ of 
Piedmont and D^nphiny^ By WMUam 
fieattie, M.D. lihtttnited In a veries 
of views taken on the spot ^JxfttusAfior 
this work, by Messrs. Bartlett and 
BrockedoQ. G. Virtue, London^ 1837. 

Thkrc are no pasaages is history sieve grand 
and inspiring than the stnigi^es of thecWaUeases 
against the tyranny of' the Romish chnvrivc. there 
are no aeeiiea on the hob of the flobei mere 
imposing, picturesque^ and aubUmey than the vattays 
where these atrun^ea tdokplaoa Thb ildelitf of 
the Waldensea to their creed nnder tibe :taK>st 
appalling persacuilona— their patienoe, eiidmraMce, 
courage, and pietyu^their leve of the land wftere 
they first worshipped the living God in the; midst 
of some of the meat glorioos of hi»woric»«>iand 
their final triumph ever aget of deapetism^ .thf6iigh 
which they preserved their fi^th eatii» and.iin- 
eorrupted, cannot be paralleled thfonghout the 
annals of Christendom. The eafferiAga of that 
brave people, the firmness witb which tliey xsain- 
tained their mountain peases until oape^r, numbers 
crushed tbem to the dust, the fortitude with which 
thojse who fell into the hands of the pepseentprs 
bore the agonies of the rack, of kwthaome im- 
prisonment, and of a protraeted and. ignominious 
death, the scattering of the aoUe few who re- 
mained to perish in the anows of the i^pat am to 
wander into those regions of reformed £«rope that 
werewillingtoieeeiv<ethem, haveaofireqaeotly ton- 
ed the anbject of histerieal wnatieM.ef themost 
intense interest, that it would net be peoible bow 
to add any thing to the lelaion of their aaerifioes 
and their magnaoimity* But the flcenas «f their 
martyrdom — the early aeat of the pnie Prateafeant 
and Apoetolie Chnvch--iNiiieaa an intcteat tbet is 
inexhaustible, and, even apart fmrn their ate tie d 
charms, have in themaelves peipetnal teahneaa 
and undying frsdaation. TIm valleyt of Piedmont 
and Danphiny, lying on the fitonlieni of Italy and 
France, and partially combining the pceuliar oha- 
racteristiea of each, are rioh in pietmnssqus views, 
and in those startling burata of aoenery thai ass to 
be found only in the vast ranges, of the AHm* 
The pencil of the arti«t was never applied to a 
subject mors worthy of immortality, and a pwbli- 
eation that brings together before us a bri^ #nd 
vivid nsnative of the most important eventa of the 
old feud-o'the war for fireedom ef eonaciepoe— <and 
brilliant engravinga of the moat atriking localitiea, 
is well entitled to eztenaive patronage* It is one 
of the few pictorial works of the day that are 
likely to aorvive ephemeral eorioaityy and that 
appeal, by the intrinaio value of their contenta, 
to a permanent place in the libnxy of the scholar, 
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9» weU 88 the lover of the fine trts. Dr. Beattie's 
hutorical outlinet cannot be too highly praised for 
the admirable spirit of impartiality, the careful 
research, and accurate judgment, by which they 
are distinguished; nor are they less remarkable 
for the dramatic skill they develop in the narration 
of some of those tragical episodes that give to 
fearfu,! a character to the story of the Waldensea. 
Into a comparatively brief compass the author has 
crowded the leading incidents of that long persecu- 
tion, affording just a sufficient glance at the pro- 
gress of the religious contest to enable the reader, 
vbo has not hitherto informed himself upon the 
aul^t, to acquire enough of knowledge for the 
IViorpi complete enjoyment of the exquisite en- 
gnvingi that accompany the text. But the merit 
of Dr. Beattie's share in this work does not ter- 
annate here. He visited the valleys last year for 
the- purpose of makiug personal enquiries, and of 
bringing down his account of them to the present 
time; so that his rapid historical sketch embraces 
«ot 49ly Ae chief featnros of the past, but exhilnts 



the actual condition of the people at this mumettL 
His local descriptions are distinguished by breadth, 
energy, and a marvellous perspicuity of expression. 
They have all the beauty of a fine picture, with 
the additional value of a lucid commentary. The 
engravings, that come in to heighten these attia^ 
taons of the work, and to give them palpable 
associations, are ezoeuted with great power. The 
atmosphere is in all such instances inimitably pre- 
served: — the blinding mist of the snow-^tomw 
the solemn ridges of barren rock — the d^ep ai^d 
narrow valley, with its humble cross, its jncturesque 
church, and its low-browed cottages — ^the blapk 
goige — ^the cataract — and the sweet village sleeping 
at the foot of some mighty mountain's range, are 
transferred to the burin with an ability that does 
full justice to the merits of the painters. The 
volume is a perfect gem, creditable to every person 
concerned in its production, and, by its beauty as 
well as its worth, calculated to command attention 
on the drawing-room table, as well as in the 
library and the studio. 



FINE ARTS. 



Pioirtrait of Her Most Gradoua Majesty, 
Qneen Victoria, from a Painting by 
McQueen. 

NiBVBK did princess fall upon happier times, if 
me might safely trust the general voice, than the 
fvesent ruler of Great Britain. Men of all parties, 
Itowever opposed they may be in opinion on other 
toj^, unite with a spirit of concord on this sub- 
ject tiiat can only be matched by stage unanimity 
'Ut exhibited in the Critic. The Tories are, indeed, 
sincere In their joyous acclamations, but who, that 
lias a grain of sense, can put the slightest fiuth in 
this sudden veneration of Whigs and Radicals for 
the thyone ? The Tories love their qneen, because 
they liaire been bom -and bred in the ways of 
loyalty; it is the fidth of their ehildhood, the 
education of their riper years, and the motive of 
their maturity; the Whigs praise the sovereign e» 
iiffiei&^ a much better reason than these double- 
fteed wnwrers generally have for anything, aud 
ytt, Heaven knows, it is not worth much to any 
due save a Whig, whbm we take to be one of the 
ttfwest creatures in creation, always saving and ex- 
^$eptih^ his worthy allies, the Radicals. The mob 
of LibMsls, as they call themselves, breathe their 
ftkhy pndses in the face «f royalty only because 
they ate' told- to do so by their masters. Messieurs 
Hnme and 0*Connell, who certainly do not mean 
td give away their voices gratis, it being a fixed 
masdm wiA both to take all and give nothing,-^ 
witness for one the Greek Bond business, and for 
die ether the Catholic Rent. The sleek gang of 
saints, more dangerous than all the rest, channt 
their solemn staves of adulation to^ Victoria I. with 
about as much sincerity as was shown by their 



Presbyterian prototypes, when they tool^ up arms 
against Charles, yet pretended all the tune they 
were fighting the king's battles, and defending him 
from the very friends who were perilling life and 
fortune in his cause. But ** long live the queen " 
aay we, and may her eyes be opened in time .to 
make distinction of her friends and enemies bef<p 
it is too late, for if the Whigs are snifered t^ 
continue their misrule for a few years lon|;er the^e 
will be an end to monarchy in these lungdoms. 
Even now, amidst all thor hollow adulation, tWr 
Radical allies cannot so completely hide their, r^ 
views but that men of common sense may .see 
their first object is to degrade the sovere^— 
elevate they call it — into a sort of citizen- ^ueen, 
a pendent to the dtizen-king of France,, and thus 
get rid of all royalty but the name, which of comv 
will follow in due time« 

Of the drawing, which has given riae to tli^ 
few hurried remarks, we should say that It Is,^ 
good likeness, though deficient in that namely 
grace which lends the semUaaoe of life to thf 
works of master-artists. Perhaps it would bjp 
coming yet nearer to the truth to observe th^^ 
it gives the fieaturea, and not the mind or fecJi^gs 
of the original. Still the portrait haa great mepjit, 
and most happily has it been imitated in a pa» 
and ink dcetch by Minad. We haie ahe»d>( M 
4wcasion to speak of th» artist; lika the picyisg of 
Jft^pmini on one rtring, his worka ava noti -only 
HMritorioBB in themselves, bai tiuly lisiideifiil 
iniefewnoete the slight mesns by which «iieyaiv 
piodaeed. It is, however^ a dass of comiiositioB 
whleh, we suspect^ wiU not find many imitotora, 
as equal resnlts. mi^ be produced by means mora 
easy of aDeompUAmeDt 
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AMUSEMENTS. 



HaymarrrT 'fHEATRft-^For more than six 
"Weeks had ft Aew comedy been announced bjr Mr. 
/Buckstone — ^we beg his pardon, John Buckstone, 
^Elsq., for so the play-bills style him. Day after 
-day had we been tantalised by the hopes of this 
pi*omi8ed feast, and still it came not to gratify 
^xpectatieOf Those who had been fortunate enough 
to see the MS. were load in its praises ; those 
/w^o knew nothing at all about it were yet louder, 
as was most fitting. At length the promised day 
•^id actually arrive ; nothing stood between us and 
the squire*s comedy but the green curtain, and even 
that seemed to be seiaed widi an unusual spirit of 
procrastination. Another moment, and we verily 
believe that if the green curtain had not risen, the 
aodience would, in open rebellion, against the 
manager. But rise it did, and ^* partnriuut montes, 
nasdtur ridiculus mus ;** after all this puffing, and 
announcing, and delaying, we had to sit through 
three acts of as dire trash as ever disgraced the 
stage. A comedy, quotha ! the squire mast have 
strange noUons of a comedy ; the main strand of 
this oddly twisted rope is evidently borrowed from 
some vapid French melo-drama, notwithstanding 
lie has the assurance in the play-bills to call it 
^* original/' and yet farther attempts to disguise the 
theft by giving a ludicrous turn to murder and 
hanging. To detail the whole plot would be per. 
fectly useless ; it is Enough to say tliat the hero is 
tried for murder, escapes (mirabile dicta) from the 
dock during his trial, and wavers through the rest 
of the piece between matrimony and a gibbet. The 
dialogue was fully worthy of the plot, being with- 
out a single ray of wit or the least fitness of adap- 
tation to the characters. 

Internal evidence was quite enough to convfnce 
us that tills so-called comedy was neither more nor 
less than a base plagiarism from the French, mixed 
up, and not improved, with the refuse of the 
Adelphi, the native soil of the adapter ; even so 
lias it turned oat. Since writing the above remarks, 
a French {»ece called the " Criminal Process" has 
lidlen mto our hands, from which Mr. Buckstone's 
^rigintti comedy has been stolen. What, after this, 
«M we to say of the ingenuous author, who oould 
announce his jnece in the bills as an original pro* 
Action? 

Of a much better order is a little piece called 
** The Young King,** which, though it may not boost 
of maeh originality, is yet a lig^t pleasant produce 
tion, and was- received with great fisvour by the 
attdleuce. The dialogue is nea4 and sprightly, and^ 
but that it is oeeasienidly disfigured by grosmess^ 
«<»«ld be perfecdy unobjectionable^ This defect 
l» easfiy eiadieated, and wt^ trust thafe the faint 
Vill be taken in the same kindly spirit with wbicb 



it is offered, for the days of licentiotmess-^at ftost 
as far as regards words — have passed, and IbW 
minds now are debased enough to find pleaMireih 
mere licentiousness of expression. 

English Opera Housc.»The last of the novef- 
ties at this theatre is a musical romance, calh^ 
Blanche of Jersey. It is said to be written 1^ Wt, 
Peake, the author of Heaven knows how many 
successful farces and melo^dramas. 

This piece, without belonging to the higher order 
of writing, is sufficiently interesting, and we- sup- 
pose is likely to have the accustomed lifift of idl 
such trifles. It evinces mnch stage tact, thotigh 
It shows no symptoms of the ^niiis that'thould 
animate the dramatist And how should it be 
otherwise P there is no encouragement whatever 
for the genuine poet ; and even those who can do 
better, find it not worth their while to bestow either 
time or labour upon such compositions. Try as we 
will to disguise it from ourselves, the stage has goqp 
by, and for ever. The spread of education, the 
increase and variety of our amusements, and the 
fastidious refinement of our manners, are all op- 
posed to theatrical exhibitions. It is as plain as 
any proposition in Euclid, that there is a o«rtai|i 
degree of civilisation, within or beyond which Xhfi 
stage cannot exiat as a general favourite. . At « 
certain low point of colture, the dnuna must be 
for the most part umntclligible ; then coines the 
era at which \h6 mind is cultivated, but the manners 
of society are still so rude that the imperfect iUo* 
sion of the scene, and the deficiencies of the actor^ 
are no obstacles to pleasurable enjoyment. On^ 
step further, and increasing refinement makes th9 
spectator alive to all imperfeutioas of the stikge, aii4 
the consequence is, he seeks for other souroes of 
amusement, more in consonance with his h^l»ts» 
Take, for instance, only one branch of theatrical 
entertainment, the musical— .-with the exception of 
two or three of the leading singers, what pleasure! 
can the more educated part of society receiye> whexi 
out of twenty young ladies, there is scarcely ooa. 
who is not a fiir superior musician to the hirali^igi 
of the stage? Then the reverse of all this UJn* 
place in America ; with this great and rising peob. 
pie, the theatres are highly popular; fitst, bei^aafet 
they have few other amasemeatiit and Sfseondlyi 
because, with all their substantial greatness, 4^^ 
have not yet passed the middle degree of le^nfK 
ment. But all this must and will change^ a time 
most assuredly will come, when the pciople will 
become as cultivated as they are powerful, ^ud tjift 
theatres of America, as of London, become insoU 
vent. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

On tlw aOth idt, at Dtsptford, the ladj of 
William Jenkins, Eiq., ttore-keeper, of a daog^ter. 
On the 30th olL, in JAsufield-street, the Mar- 
chioneM of Sligo, of a daoghter. On the 31tt 
nit., in Hinde-ttieet, Manchester-tquaie, the lady 
of the Rer. S. Pkynler, of a ton, »dll-boni. On 
the 31rt ult, the lady of Archdeacon Hollinga- 
vorth, of a Mm. On the 28th nit., at Bnusels, 
the lady of M. Q. Benson, Esq.. of Lokeryck Hall, 
Salop, of a daoghter. On the 29th ult., in Duke- 
street, Qrosrenor-sqnare, the lady of J. J. Johnson, 
Esq., of a son. On the 2nd, at Ickworth, Lady 
K. Jermyn, of a son. On the 1st, at Frognal 
Lodge, Hampstead, the lady of A. Trotter, Esq., 
of a son. On the 3rd, in Upper Harlej^treet, the 
lady of B. Glehn, £mi., of a daughter. The 
Countess of Winterton, of a son and heir. On the 
14th, at Sonbory, the lady of J. Buhop, Esq.. of a 
daughter. liUely, at St. Miehaera Tor, the lady 
of C. R. Dsshwood, Em^., of a daughter. On the 
16th, at Highgste, the lady of G. A. Ciawley, Esq.. 
of a daughter. On the 16th, the wife of J. A. 
Munay, Esq., Porchester-terrsoe, of a daughter. 
On the 17th, in Wharton-street, Mrs. H. Brent, 
of a daughter. On the 25th inst., at the Reetory, 
Hartwell, Bueks, the lady of the ReT. Howell J. 
Philips, of a daoghter. 

MARRUGES. 

On the 29th ult., at St. Qeoige's Chuich, 
Hanover^uare, A. G. Gilliat, Esq., of Grosrenor- 
street, to Mary Ann Glazhrook, of Camhridge. 
temoe. Regent's Park. On the 31st nit, at 
Pnddletown, W. PoUard, &q., to Emily, dau^^ter 
of the late B. Mason, Esq. On the 1st, at Christ- 
church, Maiylebone, C. G. Landon, Esq., of the 
Bei^ army, to Louisa, daughter of B. Aislabie, 
Esq., ef Ptok-phwe, IRegent^s Rtfk. On the 1st, 
at Stamford HUl Chisel, S. H. Pulley, Esq., of 
Homsey, to Sussnnah King, daughter of the late 
W. Woodley, Esq., of Upper Clapton. On the 
1st, at St. Marylebone Church, H. W. Hayes, 
Esq., of Regent's Park, to Ann Henriette, daughter 
ef H. Boyd, Esq., of Bollycastle, Antrim. On 
the 1st, at Woolwich, M. Laird, Esq., to Eleanw 
Hester, dau^^iter of lievt- Colonel NieoUs, Royal 
Marines. On the 25th ult., at Dunstable, the 
Rev. A. G. Pemberton* to Maiy, daoghter of G. 
C»wlsy, Esq., of Dunstable. On the 13th nit, 
at Debden, Essex, Csptain H. Hall, 41st legt. 
Madras army, to Anna Eliza, daoghter of the Rot. 
W. J. Totton, reetor of Debden. On the 3rd, at 
St. James's, Westminster, W. M. Hollis, Eiq., of 
Lewisham, Kent, to Elizabeth, daughter of G. 
Ainslie, Esq., of Blackheath. On the 3rd, at St. 
Mary's, Lambeth, T. Lett, Esq., of Lambeth, to 
Urania F. Crane, daughter of P. Crane, Esq., R.N. 



of the same phu». On the 2nd, at Alresford, the 
Rev. G. B. Borsston, ricar of Helston, Comwsll, 
to Louisa, daughter of the late G. Cooke, Esq., of 
Eastend House, Hants. On the 3rd, at Bray, the 
Hon. W. E. Fitzmaorice, 2nd Life €kianls, to 
Esther, daughter of the late H. Hsribrd, Esq., of 
Down Place, Beriu. On the 18th ult., at AH 
Souls, Marylebone, R. Lee, Esq., M.D., to Emily, 
daughter of the kte Lieot..Coh>nel J. Anriol, ef 
the H. C. Bengal European regiment On the 
15th, at Marylebone Church, Major B. Estconrt, 
48rd Light Infantry, son of T. G. B. Estcourt, 
Bart. M.P., to CaroBne, daughter of the Right 
Hon. R. P. Csrew, of Antony, ComwalL On the 
10th, at Bonlogne.sur-Mer, the Rer. B. Lambert, 
M.A., of FritweU, Northamptondnre, to Msry, 
daughter of Sir A. Ramsay, Bart, of Balmsin. 
On the 10th, at Olveston, Glouoestershire, the 
Rev. J. K. Charleton, vicar of Elbeilon, to Geor. 
giana Henriette, daughter of G. Gordon, Esq., of 
Oak Lease, Tockington. On the 12th, at AH- 
hallows, Bread-street, R. W. Hyde, Esq., son of 
the late R. Hyde, Esq., of Her Majesty's Costoms, 
to Mrs. Elizabeth East, of Abbey Hill House, 
Bezley, Kent. On the 10th, at Ospringe, the 
Rev. J. H. Hallett, to Mary Fiances, daughter of 
Lkjut-General Sir T. G. Montreasor, of Ospringe 
Hoose^ Kent. 

DEATHS, 
lately, at DuffiTm, Cardiff, Gkmoigaasfaire, 
Frances Anne, the wife of the Hon. W. R. Gtsy. 
On the 29th ult, at Bfaziers,OzfiMdshiie, Fmaoss, 
^fe of G. Manley, Esq., Admiral ef the Bed. 
On the 29th ult., O. R. Oakes, Esq., of Buy St. 
Edmund's, sged 70. On the 31st ult, at Bevis 
Hill, Laora, daughter of the late Hon. T. W. 
Coventry,and nieee of the late Earl of Ceventiy. 
On the 20th ult., at Howth, near Dublin, leaving 
a widow and six childrcB, Commander W. Mudge, 
R.N., while conducting the Admiialty survey ef 
the coasts of InOand— an oflker whose name has 
been long known in the annals of useful scisoes^ 
and whose excellent qualities had eadeaied him to 
all who knew him. On the 27th ult., h» 
Hesse, Esq., of the Inner Temple, bairister-at-hw, 
and of ChisfieldLodgD, Herts. On the 1st, at St. 
James's Pabce, aged 84, I^dy Barnard, widow off 
the late Sir F. A. Bamaid, K.C.H., fifty.nine 
yean librarian to his late Majesty, Geoiys IIL On 
the 6th, in Stntton-street, Her Grace, the 
Duchess of St Albans. On the 1 Ith, at Abbott's 
Ann Rectory, the infimt son of the Hon. Md Rev«, 
S. Best On the llth, at Cowes, i«ed 22, LohI 
Stavordale, eldest son of the Earl ef Ilcheiter. 
On the 17th of May, at Boenos Ayns, Annettay 
wife of T. Dogoid, Eiq., and daughter of the Ute 
D. Mackinlay, Esq. 
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LADY PATRONESSES OF SCIENCE, AND THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 



*' Her Majesty's parliament of science," 
as the British Association has been rather 
grandiloquently named by one of its lead- 
ing members, has just closed its session at 
Liverpool, and the ladies of that town are 
now at rest from their learned labours. 
During ^ve mortal days their ears have 
been stunned by words of learned length 
and thundering sound, from seven sections 
of philosophers, all labouring together with 
a din and confusion to which the rout at 
the tower of Babel was a mere joke. Com- 
pliments were paid in algebraic formulae, 
dinners discussed accoixling to the layers of 
geological strata, doses of wine swallowed 
by the strictest rules of medical science ; 
sweets and sauces compounded by chemical 
agency, the flesh and heads of beasts classed 
with LinnaBan precision by professors of 
Natural History; Statisticians counted 
heads and reckoned noses, while all the 
mysteries of qarving received wondrous 
develojwdeat from the section of mechanical 
science* In fact, during the week, philo- 
sophers talked, and ate, and drank, and 
then ate, drank, and talked again, for the 
special amusement of the fair sex in the 
palatinate of Lancaster, where her gracious 
Miyesty's title of Queen sinks into the less 
important title of duchess. 

Liverpool itself is about one of the ugliest 
towns in creation ; viewed from an air-bal- 
loon it would look like a parcel of red peb- 
bles scattered at random, over a mud bank, 
by a playful child. Its chief ornaments 
are its burial-grounds and its shipping; 
that is to say, the means of escape from its 
muddy streets, crowded habitations, yawn- 
ing cellars, and polluted atmosphere. 
The men are quite of a Yankee turn, — 
they guess, they calculate, they estimate, 
they labour from mom to night in the ser- 
vice of Mammon, and with a pertinacity 
which might have shamed the Ephesians, 
they chant, from morning until night, 
^^ Great is Gold, the goddess of the Liver* 
poolians." But the ladies are still of the 
true old English race, and maintain their 
claim to the ancient epithet of the ^' Lan- 
cashire witches." Still if the men have bor- 
rowed peculiarities from beyond the Atlan- 
tic, the ladies liave not l>een remiss in 
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importations from Ireland. Dublin must 
yield the palm to Liverpool, in the secta- 
rian bitterness and political animosity dis- 
played by the fair aex. An ardiangel 
would not receive a smile until it had been 
ascertained whether he were whig, radical, 
or tory,— episcopalian or dissenter ; — an 
advocate for Bible-selections, or for instruct- 
ing youth in the minutiae of the Levitical. 
law and the mystic signification of the Song 
of Solomon. It is the town most loudly 
resounding with the last political cry de- 
vised by knaves and propagated by fools ; 
all parties in it are mere cuckoos, and it 
was a positive blessing for them to ex- 
change, during one week, the quackery of 
politics for the quackery of science. 

Having steamed our way thither from 
Birmingham, we were made aware that we 
had reached a spot where commercial habits 
had led to close examination of the laws 
regulating demand and supply, by the dis- 
covery that the keepers of lodging-houses 
had resolved to inci'ease their rents at the 
rate of 500 per cent, ad valorem, and, in 
the jargon of the place, to give a minimum 
of comfort for a maximum of price. A 
second, and not less unpleasing, discovery 
was, that the members of the local com- 
mittee of management having lucrative 
business of their own to mind, left the 
affairs of the Association to take care of 
themselves. It was impossible to find any 
thing or any body ; the printing depart- 
ment exhibited a mass of confrision worse 
than any thmg known since the days of 
Caxton, names could not be recognised by 
their owners, places were to be found only 
in terrd incognitd; and Saturday dawned for 
a meeting of the general committee without 
a possibility of its members having had any 
previous communication. The papers have 
already informed the world how thedelibera- 
tions of this important body were conducted, 
and the less we say on the subject the better. 

In the evening there was a soiree at the 
Town-hall, and a multitude of ladies as- 
sembled to see what kind of a menagerie 
would be presented to them by a congrega- 
tion of philosophers. They were wofully 
disappointed in their expectations ; philo- 
sophers proved to be not one whit more 
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wonderful than their partners at halls ; the 
only difference was, that they were more 
talkative and less entertaining. Finding 
their hereditary privilege of kmgoage sad- 
ly curtailed hy the perpetual gabhle of 
chemists, geologists, and mathematicians, 
whose shibboleth was to the uninitiated as 
Unintelligible as Hebrew, the ladies soon 
became weary of the philosophers ; and on 
the other hand, the philosophers feeling 
that they had not produced any thing like 
the sensation they had anticipated, became 
equally weary of the ladies. Both parties 
crowded to the supper-room through a nar- 
row passage, in which there was a crush, 
which might make the manager of a theatre 
die of envy. The supper-room was long 
and narrow, but it was abundantly supplied. 
Well was it that ample store had been pro- 
vided ; ices melted away as if in a hot sum- 
mer, mountains of jelly shrank into mole- 
hills, rivers of lemonade and streams of 
negus disappeared in thirsty grotmd, like 
the river Macquarrie in ^e swamps of 
Australia ; of each grave professor it might 
be said, as Young does of the behemoth, — 
" He drinks a xiyer and he thirsts again.** 
Sunday passed off, as Sunday always 
passes off in a dull town, that is to say, as 
heavily and as stupidly as possible. Mon- 
day set the sections to work, and the lady 
patronesses of science forthwith sought to 
drink laige draughts of knowledge from the 
seven fountains so suddenly opened to cool 
the thirst of the denizens of Liverpool. 
They first made a rush upon mathematics 
and physics. They found the members 
engaged in legislating for the wind and 
tide ; Mr. Birt being the Solon of the for- 
mer, and Mr. Lubbock the Lycuigus of the 
latter. But the storm which raged outside 
had given the ladies enough of air and 
water, so they left the mathematicians to 
their calculations and made a move towards 
the chemists. Somehow or other, it had 
got abroad that the savans in this section 
were engaged in experiments, raising ga- 
seous exhalations sufficient to sicken the 
strongest, '^ a rank compound of viUanous 
smells," which could not be cured by civet 
or smelling-bottles. No one would venture 
beyond the door ; medical science was out 
of the question, and though certain expla- 
nations respecting production and repro- 
duction were promised in Natural History,, 
it was found that they were not precisely 
of a character suited to ears polite, and so 
the lady-patronesses made a dash upon Sta- 



tistics. Here they found Col. Sykes de- 
scribing the condition of ladies in the 
Deccan, and Dr. Taylor dwelling on the 
wisdom of the Americans, who compel their 
women to learn sewing and knitting, but 
strictly prohibit their receiving any instruc- 
tion in declamation. Indignant at such an 
ungallant announcement, they bade a long 
farewell to the Statisticians, and shaped 
their course to the practical mechanics. 

Alas ! new misfortunes awaited the fair 
lovers of science ; in section 6. they were 
hauled over the coals by a crane ; in plain 
English, Mr. Crane was reading a paper on 
the use of coals in the melting of iron, 
while the ladies thought only of the use of 
eyes m melting hearts ; so finding that both 
the iron and the hearts required a large 
expenditure of the hot blast, while the 
weather gave an outrageous disproportion 
of cold blast, they migrated once more, and 
at length effected a lodgment in the hall, 
and we may add in the bosoms of the 
geologists. 

How strange it is that the men of flints 
and rocks should be found more tender than 
the men of vegetable and ammai substances ; 
better able to form an estimate of beauty 
than mathematicians or statisticians ; more 
eager in their analysis of life's sweetest 
compound than all the assembled chemists; 
and more practically acquainted with '^ the 
language of the heart" than those who had 
worn out a bushel of stethoscopes in exam- 
ining its sounds for the medical section ! 
" 'Tis true, tis pity » and pity 'tis »tis true," 

A quotation, by the|Way, quite original and 
by no means hackneyed. Leaving the 
quotation however to shift for itself we 
must go on to state that, before the noon of 
Monday, geology bore a high premium, 
while every other science was at a sad 
discount during the rest of the week, and 
this state of the philosophical market con- 
tinued unvaried up to the time of the very 
last quotation. 

Professor Sedgewick proved, as all the 
ladies declared, " a very jewel of a man;" 
if he did not find " sermons in stones," he 
found jokes in them, which answered his 
purpose much better, and as to '' the run- 
ning streams," he made their very mud and 
ailt discourse most eloquent music to a de- 
lighted auditory. Great in all things, he 
was greatest in the depths of a coal mine. 

Those profound recesses, where 
Was never sound from upper air 
Echo*d back at Sedirewick's odl. 
Spells which bound the heart of all. 
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One effect of his eloquence deserres to be 
more seriously recorded ; while describing 
an irruption of the sea into a coal pit, he so 
vividly delineated the heroism with which 
an Irish labourer had rescued several of hia 
fellow- workmen from almost inevitable 
destruction, that the Section, in a burst of 
enthusiasm, raised on the spot a handsome 
subscription to reward such generous bra- 
very. Adam Sedgewick, may that good 
deed of thine be held in lasting remem- 
brance ; may it be imitated whenever sci- 
ence again calls her sons together ! 

The evening brought all the members of 
the association together in the theatre. 
The ofiEicers of the general body and of the 
sections occupied the stage ; pit, boxes, and 
gallery, were crowded with all that the pala- 
tinate of Lancaster and the surrounding 
counties contain of grace, of elegance, and 
of £Eishion. It must be confessed that the 
philosophers provided a very poor enter- 
tainment for their visitors. Lord Noi*th- 
ampton indeed made a popular and effective 
speech in vacating the chair ; but the address 
of his successor, the earl of Burlington^ was 
Vke the ill-mumbled task of a perverse 
8chool*boy compelled to learn his lesson by 
rote, repeating it with great reluctance, 
and without the slightest perception of its 
meaning. Dr. Traill's report on the state of 
science during the past year, was a condensed 
summary of a great variety of subjects, not 
one of which was interesting to a general au- 
dience, however valuable they were collec- 
tively to the members on the platform. It 
was a moving discourse, for it moved half 
the audience out of the house. 

The history of the Sections on Tuesday 
and the following days was, so far as the 
ladies are concerned, a mere repetition of 
Monday's proceedings, and we shall not, 
therefore, advert to them again. On 
Tuesday evening' there was again a soiree 
at the Town-hall, remarkable principally 
for being one of the most formidable squeezes 
we remember in the course of our expe- 
rience. We were told that there was a 
supper in one of the rooms ; but were never 
able to get within sight even of the door. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Snow Har- 
ris delivered a lecture on the best means of 
securing ships from lightning. This was 
the greatest intellectual treat which the 
ladies received during the enth« meeting. 
Mr. Harris is an effective lecturer, having 
great facility of expression, with no small 
power of popular illustration; he had ju- 



dicbusly selected some of the most showy 
experiments that can be performed with 
tlie electrical fluid, and he had taken such 
judicious precautions, that not a single ex- 
periment failed. His lightning was followed 
by thunders of applause, and he became 
for a time the rival of Sedgewick in popu- 
larity. 

Thursday evening's soiree was less crowd- 
ed than Tuesday's ; more acquamtances had 
been formed, and the company soon divided 
into groups where there was much pleasant 
gossip. The ladies and the philosophei-s 
had become reconciled to each other; the 
former having ^eady picked up a few 
terms of art, and the latter having discarded 
the moi-e abstruse of their technical phrases. 
Moreover the river Mersey was a subject 
of common interest, especially as it had 
been whispered that geologists contemplated 
the possible ruin of the port from an inju- 
dicious system of embankments. But the 
philosophers showed that they were not 
unwilling to remedy the evils of water by 
wine, and the supper-table, though greatly 
crowded, exhibited more sociality than is 
usually found in so large an assembly. 

On Friday there was a dSjedner d'-^a-fimr-* 
i^iette in the Botanical Gardens near Liver- 
pool. These grounds are very beautiful, 
and laid out with exquisite taste. The 
arrangements were as good as could be 
expected, for it is no easy matter to provide 
for three thousand persons, nine-tenths of 
whom exhibited a very unphilosophical 
attachment to creature comforts. In the 
evening there was again a large assembly 
in the theatre to hear the reports from the 
presidents of Sections, on the business of the 
past week. We shall make very short work 
of this unmeaning formality. Professor Pea^ 
cock complained of the stars ; professor Far- 
raday pi*aised Liebig; professor Henslow de- 
molished Crosse and his insects ; Dr. Roget 
delivered a lecture on the Stethoscope, which 
nobody heard; lord Sandon recommended 
the study of Statistics ; and Dr. Robinson 
elevated Mechanical Science to the third 
heaven. Professor Sedgewick delivered 
the most popular address, because he en- 
livened the gravities of science with a few 
jokes which told well ; but he ran into his 
usual error, diffuseness, and made his pero- 
ration longer than his report. 

The concluding meeting on Saturday was 
rather a heavy affair. The speeches were 
too long and too full of flattery. However, 
it passed off without any manifestation of 
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impfttience, for which the audience desenres 
honourable commemoration; and science 
then bade farewell to the town of Liver- 
pool, leaving behind it, we fear, very few 
traces of its visit. 

Geology and Natural History are likely 
however to become popular studies with 
the ladies of the palatinate; already we 
have heard that there is a large demand for 
hammers and test-bottles, and that female 
philosophers are going to undertake a cru- 
sade' against Moses by demolishing the an- 
tiquity of the Welsh mountains, and proving 
that the world's age must be reckoned by 
myriads of years rather than centuries. 
But we should rather recommend Natural 
History to their notice ; the commerce of 
Liverpool will enable them to add rare 
specimens to their museums, and to procure 
the seeds of beautiful exotics for their hot- 
houses and gardens. While referring to 
this subject, we may notice the new flower, 
named after our gracious queen, Victoria 
Regina, discovered by Mr. Schomburgh in 
Berbice. 

The following account is extracted from 
Mr. Schomburgk's paper, communicated 
to Section D : — " It wason the 1st January 
this year, while contending with the difii- 
culties nature opposed in different forms to 
our progress up the river Berbice (in British 
Guiana), that we arrived at a point where 
the river expanded and formed a currentless 
basin; some object on the southern ex- 
tremity of this basin attracted my attention 
— it was impossible to form any idea what 
it could be, and animating the crew to in- 
crease the rate of paddling, shortly after- 
wards we were opposite the object which 
had raised my curiosity — a vegetable won- 
der ! All calamities were forgotten ; I felt 
as a botanist, and felt myself rewarded. A 
gigantic leaf, from five to six feet in diame- 
ter, salver-shaped, with a broad rim, of a 
light green above and a vivid crimson below, 
resting upon the water : quite in character 
with the wonderful leaf was the luxuriant 
flower, consisting of many hundred petals, 
passing in alternate tints from pure white 
to rose and pink. The smooth water was 
covered with them. I rowed from one to 
another, and observed always something 
new to admire. The leaf on its surface is 
of a bright green, in form orbiculate, with 
tliis exception opposite its axis, where it is 
slightly bent in: its diameter measured 
from five to six feet : around the margin 

*— J-»(l a rim, about three to five inches 



high, on the inside light green like the 
surface of the leaf, on the outside, like the 
leaf's lower part, of a bright crimson. The 
stem of the flower is an inch thick near the 
calyx, and is studded with sharp elastic 
prickles about three-quarters of an inch in 
length. The calyx is four-leaved, each 
upwards of seven inches in length, and three 
in breadth at the base; they are thick, 
white inside, reddish brown and prickly 
outside. The diameter of the calyx is 
twelve to thirteen inches : on it rests the 
magnificent flower, which, when fully de- 
veloped, covers completely the calyx with 
its hundred petals. When it first opens, it 
is white, with pink in the middle, which 
spreads over the whole flower the more it 
advances in age, and it is generally found 
the next day of a pink colour ; as if to 
enhance its beauty, it is sweet-scented : like 
others of its tribe it possesses a fleshy disk, 
and petals and stamens pass gradually into 
each other, and many petaloid leaves may 
be observed, which have vestiges of an an- 
ther. We met them afterwards frequently, 
and the higher we advanced the more gigan- 
tic they became : we measured a leaf which 
was six feet five inches in diameter, its rim 
five and a half inches high, and the flower 
across fifteen inches. The flower is much 
injured by a beetle, which destroys com- 
pletely the inner part ; we have counted 
from twenty to thirty in one flower." 

We have only to add that it is a species 
of water-lily, and that measures are in pre- 
paration for determining whether it can be 
made to grow in this country. 

On the part of the ladies who attend the 
meetings of the Association, by whom we 
have been especially nominated as their 
chosen advocate, we beg leave most ener- 
getically to protest against the sacrifice of 
an entire evening to the sectional Reports. 
It would assuredly be easy for each section 
to select some popular subject for a lecture, 
and thus to provide amusement for every 
evening. By limiting each lecturer to an 
hour, two sections could bringthe most popu- 
lar of their topics before thegeneral assembly 
in one night, and the whole would have 
contributed their quota in three nights, with 
the exception of the medical, whose lectunes 
should be reserved for a professional au- 
dience. The sectional reports should be 
printed and distributed in the section-rooms, 
for it is obvious that many subjects must 
necessarily be introduced into them by no 
means appropriate to a mixed assembly. 
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The phflosophers, in their varied migra- 
tions, have everywhere been kindly received 
by the lady-patronesses of science ; but it 
would be idle to deny that they have gene- 
rally left behind them feelings of disappoint- 
ment. Nor is this surprising; the sec- 
tional meetings are so rigidly scientific 
that those who come from them, either 
address the general body in the technical 
language of the schools, or run into the 
opposite extreme of talking utter nonsense. 
A friend of ours in Paris was astounded to 
hear every morning over his head, a noise 
sufficient to break not only the slumbers of 
the seven sleepers, but almost those of the 
mouldering dead. He went up to inquire 
the cause, and found a young German leap- 
ing over the chairs and tables, tumbling 
h^ over heels, and performing all the 
antics of a regular mountebank ; inquiring 
into the reason of such strange conduct, he 
received for answer, "Jfeforwtcwr, fapprend8 
^etremjr Many too grave philosophers, 
when they wish to be lively, degenerate like 
the German student into antics and buffoon- 
ery, degrading to science, and by no means 
interesting to their audience. 



We doubt the propriety of opening the 
sectional meetings to ladies ; their prese nee 
is a temptation to sacrifice the severity of 
science for popular illustration and sm all 
talk. Undoubtedly geology is the depart- 
ment in which they are least likely to be a 
check on the freedom of speech; but in 
Bristol they made an inroad on the statis- 
tical section, and a question of some im- 
portance was necessarily withdrawn from 
discussion. But unless ample provision 
be made for lectures, we do not see how the 
sectional meetings can with justice be closed 
against the lady-patronesses of science. T he 
British Association has become a species of 
missionary establishment, diffusing a desire 
for science in every place to which it mi- 
grates. It is of great importance that this 
portion of its duties should be well per- 
formed, and though we are by no means 
anxious for an increase to its contingent of 
orators and debaters, we should gladly, see 
it organize an efficient corps of lecturers, 
not to dilute the discussions in the sectional 
meetings^ but to make evening assemblies 
more entertaining and more instructive. 



THE QUARREL OP OBERON AND TITANIA. 



Oberon. 



TiTANiA, away ! we meet no more 

On dew-dropt mead, or by pebbly shore. 

Never again shall fiairy see 

Our hands knit together in harmony, 

For song and dance in the summer night 

When bats are abroad and the moon is bright. 

TiTANIA. 

Willing I go, with as light a heart. 

As first we met, for ever we part ; 

But yet ere the moon has filled her horn, 

You'll sigh for the love that now you scorn. 

Wooing me back with many a vow. 

And I shall mock then as I mock thee now. 

Obebon and .Titania. 

Elves, that love me, follow me, 
We will live right merrily. 
Where no watchful, jealous, eye. 
Shall our midnight pranks espy. 
Far away, far away, 
Where the year s for ever young. 
As when first from night it sprung. 
Far away, fer away ! 
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GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF LADY CAROLINE-GEORGLINA 

LASCELLES. 



Ladt Caboline-Georoiana Lascklles 
is by birth a Howard. Her father, the 
£arl of CarMe, is the representative of 
that distinguished branch of the ducal 
house of Norfolk, which springs from 
Thomas, the fourth duke. 

Thomas, fourth duke of Norfolk, was 
the elder son of the great, gallant, and un- 
fortunate Earl of Surrey, and experienced 
the same fate as his fftther. The execution 
of the son, though yielding in atrocity to 
that of the parent, was no less a murder. 
The romantic attachment of the Duke to 
Mary Stuart, excited the suspicion and the 
jealousy of Queen Elizabeth. He was 
accused of treason, and after a mock trial 
found guilty. The Queen, with her usual 
affected humanity, allowed the Duke to re- 
main under sentence for four months, and 
then resorted to the base expedient of ob- 
taining secretly from a committee of both 
Houses of Parliament an address praying 
for his execution. He perished on the 
scaffold the 2nd of June, 1572 ; he was at- 
tainted, and all his honours forfeited. His 
Grace married twice, first, Mary, daughter 
and heiress of Henry Fitz Ahm, Earl of 
Arundel, by whom he had a son, Philip, 
Earl of Arundel, ancestor of the present 
Doke of Norfolk, and, secondly, Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas, Lord Aud- 
ley, of Walden, by whom he had issue, 

Thomas, ancestor of the Earls of Suf- 
folk and Berkshire. 
William. 

The 2nd son. Lord William Howard, 
was restored in blood by act of parliament 
in 1603. He wedded Elizabeth, daught» 
of Thomas, and sister and co-heir of Gef^ge, 



Lord Dacres, and, in her right, became pos- 
sessed of Naworth Castle, in the county of 
Cumberland, and Henderskell (where now 
stands Castle Howard), in the county of 
York *. By this lady his lordship had five 
sons, and three daughters : the second son, 
Francis, was ancestor of the Howards, of 
Corby Castle; the eldest. Sir Philip Howard, 
died before lus father, leaving issue by his 
wife, Mary, daughter of Sir John Carril, of 
Hastings, in Sussex, three sons and two 
daughters, the eldest of whom. 

Sir William Howard, who succeeded 
his grandfather, married, Mary, daughter 
of William Lord Eure, and left, with other 
issue, a son and successor, 

Charles Howard, who, in 1650, served 
as Sheriff for Cumberland, and in 16(10, re- 
presented that county in parliament. In 
1601, he was created Baron Dacres of 
Gillesland, Viscount Howai-d, of Morpeth, 
and Earl of Carlisle. His lordship was 
governor of Jamaica, and subsequently 
ambassador extra(»rdinary to the Czar of 
Muscovy, and to the Kings of Sweden and 
Denmark. He died in Feb., 1684. By 
his wife, Anne, daughter of Edward, Lord 
Howard, <^ Escrick, he had issue two sons 
and three daughters ; the younger son fell 
at the siege of Sutzonburgh ; the elder, his 
father s successor, 

Edward, second Earl, was succeeded by 
his only surviving son, 

Charles, third Earl, who built Castle 
Howard, and made all the plantations there. 
His lordship was Deputy Earl Marshal of 

* Views of both Naworth Castle, and Castle Howard, 
have appeared in former numbers of the Court 
Magaiine. 
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England, during the minority of the Duke 
of Norfolk, and filled many high stations 
under the crown. On the accession of 
Geoige I. he was constituted first Com- 
missioner of the Treasury, and Constable 
of the Tower. Like many of his family, 
the £arl exhibited a passion for poetry ; and 
although he appears to have held so many 
courtly offices, some verses addressed " To 
my son. Lord Morpeth," speak in glow- 
ing terms of a country life : they commence 
thus — 

If in these lawns and woods thus form*d, 
1/ in those shady walks adorn*d. 

Thou takest some deliirht, 
Let him who did perform the same* 
Who peace of mind preferred to fame, 

Stand present to thy sight. 

His lordship married Anne, only daughter 
of Arthur, first Eari of Essex, a lady dis- 
tinguished for her extensive charities, by 
whom he had two sons and three daughters. 
The second son, Charles, a gallant officer in 
the army, was Governor of Fort Augustus 
and Fort George in Scotland. The Earl of 
Carlisle died 1st May, 1738, and was suc- 
ceeded by his elder son, 

Henry, fourth Earl of Carlisle, and a 
Knight of the Garter, who married, first, 
Frances, daughter of Charles, third Earl of 
Sunderland, by whom he had two sons, 
who died young, and two daughters ; he 
married, secondly, Isabel, daughter of 
William, Lord Byron, a lady of some cele- 
brity, as the author of ^he elegant poem of 
"The Fairy's Answer;" by her ho had, 
with four daughters, an only son, his suc- 
cessor in -1788. 

Frederick, fifth Earl of Carlisle, bom 
28th May, 1748. This nobleman was at 
Eton the schoolfellow of Fox, of the late 
Dukes of Leinster and Buccleugh, and 
Anthony Storer, with the last of whom he 
formed a particular intimacy. During a tour 
on the continent, at the completion of his 
studies, he was elected one of the Knights 
Companions of the Thistle, and was invested 
with the ensigns of that order at Turin, 
by the King of Sardinia, who, on the occa- 
sion, represented his brother majesty of 
Great Britain. When just of age the Earl 
appeared in the House of Lords, where his 
oratory evinced some eloquence and much 
sound sense. In 1778, his lordship went 



as one of his Majesty's Commissioners to 
effect an amicable settlement with the 
American Congress, and on his return ho 
was nominate Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
On the accession to power of the Fox ad- 
ministration, he became a Privy Councillor 
and a Knight of the Garter. The Earl of 
Carlisle did not, however, devote himself 
entirely to politics: he cultivated the 
muses with some success. His principal 
poems were, an Ode on the Death of Gray, 
a spirited translation of Dante's Ugolino, 
and the Father's Revenge, a tragedy. The 
last met a favourable critique firom Dr. 
Johnson, who concluded by saying " that 
when a man of rank appeared in the cha- 
racter of an author, he deserved to have his 
merit handsomely allowed." In the early 
verses of his immortal relative Lord Byron, 
the noble author was treated with bitter 
sarcasm. The spirit of private pique, how- 
ever, not that of honest criticism, dictated 
the satire, and Lord Byron afterwards 
deeply regretted it. In Childe Harold he 
made a brilliant apology for his conduct, in 
the well known tribute to the memory of 
the Earl's youngest son, Frederick Howard, 
who fell gloriously at Waterloo. The 
Earl of Carlisle married in March, 1770, 
Margaret -Caroline, daughter of Gran- 
ville Leveson, first Marquess of Stafford, 
by whom he had, with other issue, Fre- 
derick, who, as above mentioned, lost his 
life in battle, and an eldest son, George. 
His lordship died 4th Sept., 1825, and was 
succeeded by the latter, 

George, sixth and present Earl. This 
nobleman was bom 7th Sept., 1773, and 
married 21st March, 1801, Georgiana, eldest 
daughter of William, fifth Duke of Devon- 
shire, by whom he has, with other issue, 
George-William-Frederick, Viscount 
Morpeth, bom 18th April, 1802, 
M.P. for the West Riding of York- 
shire, and chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
And an eldest daughter, Caroline-Geor- 
giana, the Lady whose portrait forms this 
month's illustration, and who was married 
on the 14th of May, 1823, to the Hon. 
William- Saunders-Sebright Lascelles, third 
son of the Earl of Harewood, and has issue 
two sons and a daughter. 
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Your Brahmin philosophers say 

To die 's but to change the skin vesture , 
As a play-king, >vho, killed in tho play, 
Comes to life in the £urce as a jester. 

Thus, Misses, the fears imdeigoing 

Of Mrs, OTmgl em's nod, 
As fanners again may be wunng^ 

Or as fishes may shrink &om the rod. 

The widow, who counted her beads. 

As a gardner may keep the same fashion ; 

And, wliile from her heart she hates weeds^ 
For rakes may retain her old passion. 

Old maids, who but live in quadrille. 
After death the same fancy may rule ; 

W hile as frogs they their office fulfil, 
And in unison croak round a pool. 

The Israelite, doting on pelf. 

Whether oranges crying or coats; 

As a fiddler may BtUl be himself, 
And show his old fondness for notes. 

When death, ever ceiiain, if slow, 
The baker calls over the coals ; 

As a lawyer hell still live by Doe, 
Or shine as the Master of Rolls. 

M.P/s, when life's session shall clone. 
Will find little change in their case ; 

While each, as a fisherman, throws 
His nets and his hooks out for plaice. 

The actor, who once has astounded 
His hearers with mouthing and rage. 

Again by full boxes sun-ounded. 
May mount, as a coachman^ the stage. 

When Pluto, his causes deranging, 
Cites the lawyer, and takes no denial ; 

His wig for a mob-cap exchanging, 
At the bar he may stand a new tiial. 

For myself, if I chance to be free 
To choose as my own fancy tells ; 

Why, a sexton of all trades for nie. 
That still I may play with the belles. 
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My friend, James Irevethon, was an 
author, consequently he lived in a garret, 
fed his wits at home hy a process some- 
what akin to starvation, and wiieij hy 
chance he got an invitation to dine abroad, 
regaled his hody at the expense of his spi- 
rit. Unfortunately the latter was the case 
when I called upon him a few days ago ; he 
had partaken — ^poor fellow I — somewhat too 
freely of the good things at Alderman 

G 's table, and the consequence was, 

when he sat down to the day's labour, his 
head was as empty as his own comer cup- 
board. When I entered the garret, which 
I did as usual without ceremony, I found 
him with a half-blotted sheet of paper be- 
fore him, in the very last stage of poetical, 
or, I should say, prosaical despair, for it 
was near the end of the month, and it 
seems he had yet to fiimish his quota for 
the magazine. 

" You ai"e busy, Irevethon ?' said I, mak- 
ing a halt at the door. 

" Come in, come in !" said he testily ; 
"it is only the twenty-ninth of the month, 
and not one line have I written, or am I 
likely to write." 

" All the fault of City dinners," replied 
I ; *' he who feeds with aldermen will 
think like aldermen. Why don't you write 
an essay on turtle soup; or, the art of 
dissecting venison to the best advantage ? " 

" Dissecting 1" he exclaimed ; " that's all 
in your way, Mr. Frederick ; I wish it had 
been my good hap to be, like you, a cutter- 
np of the dead for the benefit of the living, 
instead of being cut up myself for the be- 
nefit of no one." 

" A thought strikes me, Irevethon ! " 
" A thought, my good fellow ! " ex- 
claimed he ; " give it me this instant ; and 
if I don't beat it out like gold leaf into an 
article, my name is not James Irevethon?" 
" I'll tell you an adventure of my own." 
" Psha ! There ai-e no adventures now-a- 
days worth telling; and yet I don't know; 
I believe with your smugglers and poachers, 
you do now and then do a bit of the ro- 
Baantic in the country." 

" Well, but this adventure that I speak 
of, happened in London." 

"London!" said Irevethon, contemptu- 
ously ; " why this good city of ours is the 
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very antipodes to everything in the shape 
of romance.*' 

" Believe me, my good fellow, that's a 
vulgar error ; every time and every place 
has its own romance, if , you have but 
the talent to see, and use it." 

" The devil they have ! " exclaimed 
Irevethon ; " the doctrine is new, how- 
ever." 

" Not the less true," replied I quietly. 
*' But you had better hear my tale, and 
then judge for yourself; at worst, it will 
only be half an hour wasted." 

" So be it," said Irevethon ; " as you say 
I know the worat ; only make your tale as 
short as possible, for the devil will soon be 
here, and then what the devil shall I do?" 

" Without farther prologue then," said 
I — " It is now about twenty years since 
I left my native town of Southampton, for 
the purpose of entering myself as a dresser 
at the Borough hospitals. With the ex- 
ception of Richard Wyld, a fellow towns- 
man, who preceded me with the same views 
about three years before, I had not a single 
friend in London, and it will easily be 
imagined that the pleasure of our firat 
meeting was reciprocal, Wyld immediately 
took me mider his guidance ; he procured 
for me a lodging, introduced me to the 
surgeons and physicians of the hospital, 
and these essential preliminaries having 
been concluded, he invited a party of fellow 
students to meet me at a dinner which he 
gave at a decent inn in Blackman-street. 
I will not keep you from my storj" by de- 
scribing my new acquaintance ; the main 
point is, that we drank freely, and by way 
of finishing the evening agreed to go to the 
Circus, for such at that time was the more 
humble name of the Surrey Theatre, where 
we only fell into two or three extemporary 
fights, out of which we got by some good 
luck with flying colours. The worst of it 
was that the light and the heat and the 
quarrelling had made us thirsty, if not 
hungry, and when the curtain fell it was 
agreed, nem, con,^ to have a supper at a demi 
sort of tavern adjoining the theatre. Here, 
after two hours of ale, punch, and porter, 
it was suggested by my friend Richard that 
we had had enough, and accordiDgly with 
some Uttle difficulty we again got upon 
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OUT legs, and set out for home iii a hoiy. 
The watchmen, as we staggered along sing- 
ing and hooting, seemed to be of the Dog- 
berry breed, and prudently took the kennel, 
into which, otherwise, they saw they would 
most assuredly have been kicked. Even 
that class of dogs, who certainly come 
under the Vagrant Act, for by their late 
hours they seem to have no home and 
no masters, wisely left the way free to us, 
and there was every hope that we might 
all have got safe back to our lodgings, but 
for an unlucky old apple- woman, whose 
barrow stood by the way-side. To her 
Richard thought proper to make love, which 
ended, as love sometimes will do, in a fray 
between the parties; with one hand Richaid 
seized the paper lantern, with the other he 
began to pelt an old watchman on the other 
side of the way, hurling at him a whole 
shower of apples and oranges ; the barrow- 
woman screamed, the watchman sprang his 
rattle, rattles answered from all quarters, 
heads were popped from the various bed- 
room windows, and though only a few strag- 
glers were seen a minute before, yet in an 
incredibly short space of time a very de- 
cent crowd was collected. Finding ourselves 
thus in a minority, we made a desperate 
rush, and though some were captured by 
the guardians of the night, a few of us 
contrived to escape. I was of the fortunate 
party ; uigedby the fear of — I hardly knew 
what — I ran on till I was fairly brought 
to a stop by want of breath, and found 
myself in a narrow dirty street, unpaved, 
and £suntly lit by two glimmering lamps, 
that only served to show the darkness. 
While I was still leaning against the lamp- 
post to recover myself, I was suddenly 
startled by a rough voice saying, " Are you 
ill, sir?" 

" Very," replied I, scarcely looking up ; 
for, what with the punch, and what with 
the ranniog, my head whirled, and the 
houses seemed to be reeling round me. 

"You had better step into my house 
close by," said the man, " and rest there 
for half an hour.'* 

Without waiting for an answer, he took 
me by the arm, and led me to a low house 
in about the middle of the street ; the door 
opened with a latch upon a passage and 
stair-case in a state of filth and dilapidation, 
that, intoxicated as I was, filled me with 
disgust and horror. Fain would I have 
retreated, but he puslied me aside, barred 
and. bolted the door, and said roughly, 



*' No^ no, my man ; you're too drunk to 
know what's good for you ; you shall lie 
down on my bed awhile, and when the 
morning comes I will see you safe home, 
and expect a silver crown for my trouble. 
Up with you !" 

With some difficulty, by his assis^nce, 
I clambered up the creaking stairs, and was 
shown^ or rather shoved, into what he colled 
his bedroom, when, telling me that J should 
not want a light to go to sleep by, he 
walked off, and fastened the door behind 
him. For several minutes I was "bewild- 
ered ; there was a mingled consciousness .of 
intoxication, and of danger, witli a strenu- 
ous effort to collect my senses and grapple 
with the peril. Then came upon me an in- 
tolerable thirst, and in the want of somethfng 
better I bethought myself of the oranges, 
which I had taken from the old woman's 
barrow, and began greedily to suck tie 
juice of them. M'hile I was thus agree- 
ably employed, I was disturbed by tl^ 
rattling of chains and the creaking of a 
wheel from the yard below ; curiosity, or 
it may be the instinct of fear, made me 
rise and go to the window, when a sight 
met me that very soon dispelled the fumes 
of the wine. By the light of the lantern 
they carried, I could see my worthy horf, 
and two fellows even more ill-looking than 
himself, if that were possible, dra^ng along 
a young female about sixteen years of age, 
to all appearance lifeless. In a comer of 
the yard • was an open well, with a deep 
bucket, into which they placed her, and 
gradually lowered her down into the water. 
I heard the splash — ^but my tongue cleaved 
to my mouth, and I could not breathe a 
syllable. 

"Murder! — ^foul and horrible murder!* 
I thought, but 1 could not speak it — " and 
yet, no ; there is too much care, — ^too much 
caution — ^murder would go to work morp 
roughly.** 

Full ten minutes elapsed, when they 
slowly drew up the bucket, and in it the 
poor girl, her face yet paler than before, and 
the green slime of the well upon her arms 
and dress. And did not the same fate await 
me ? no doubt — ^no doubt. But how was I 
to avoid it ? to call out for aid, even if any 
one were near enough to hear me, which 
I much doubted, would only be to precipi- 
tate the fatal conclusion. What was to be 
done? what was to be donel Heavens! 
I hear a foot upon the stairs— his hand 
on the lock ! 
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At this moment I stood facing the en- 
trance, totally unable to move or speak, my 
eyes distended, and every limb strung with 
terror. The door was slpwly opened, and 
the ruffian and I stood face to face, 

" Not asleep yet ?" he growled ; "why 
don't you lie dovm and sleep off your 
drunkenness ? ** 

it is surprising in moments of terror how 
rapidly we pass from one state of thought 
and feeling to another; though my heart 
istiirbeat, and my tongue trembled, I yet 
managed to say that I was better, and 
while I expressed a wish to return home, 
oflFered him my purse in requital for his 
civility, and by freely giving the contents 
of it, I thought to take away one induce- 
ment to murder, and indeed it did seem to 
stagger the ruffian ; he paused for a mo- 
ment, and then, taking the offiired gold, 
told me, " 1 was free to go if I thought 
proper, but I must first take a glass with 
him and his fiiends below." This offer I 
Would willingly have declined, for inex- 
'pressible was my longing to get out of the 
house, but he would take no denial. Put- 
iing, therefore, the best face I could on the 
matter, I followed him, though with the 
greatest reluctance, into a room below. 
Hei-e, at a rough deal table, bearing the 
Stains of late and recent debauchery, sat 
the two fellows whom I had seen before in 
the yard, drinking and smoking, till in the 
thick, rank cloud from their pipes, every- 
thing around assumed a doubtful and misty 
Appearance. My entrance was hailed sulkily 
<6nough by one of these men, but the other, 
^tafting from his seat,, swore I was "a good 
rellbw, and should share his gi-og with him." 

" Never y9u n^ind Old Sulky looks," he 
,exclaimed with an oath that it is not neces- 
sary to repeat ; "he can't abide any one 
should share his liquor ; but come, my lad, 
there's a bumper for you ; so diink, and be 
merry." 

Thinking it was best to conciliate the 
ruffian, I took up the glass, when a loud 
groan again unnerved me, and made me set 
down the untastcd liquid. It seemed to 
have startled the ruffians too, for all eyes 
we're at once directed to a corner of the 
tooin, where now, for the first time, I 
observed a long table, covered with a dirty 
sheet; to my straining eyes the linen 
seemed to move, or was it the flickering of 
the smoke? — no — a second groan, — and a 
bare arm started from beneath the cloth. 
' " She lives, by God !" exclaimed the first 



hiffiah, ahd rushing to the table he leant 
with all his weight upon the body. A low 
gurgling sound followed, and in a few 
minutes all was over. Now then the 
truth flashed upon me ; these fellows were 
caterers for the dissecting room, and when 
disappointed in the churchyard, did not 
scruple to provide their subjects by murder. 
No doubt they first drugged their victims 
to prevent their cries, and then drowned 
them, as the only mode of death which 
left no marks of violence to betray them to 
their employers. In the case of the poor 
girl, from the short time of her immersion, 
the deed had not been perfected. 

" Well, my lad," said the first ruffian ; 
"you have se3n a little too much of our 
secrets to leave us in a hurry." 

"No, no, Bill," said the second; "let 
him take an oath not to blab what he has 
seen, and drink one cup to our good health, 
and then he may go." 

" 1 will not drink !" exclaimed I ; "the 
cup is drugged with opium." 

"You are a devilish clever fellow, my 
lad," said the first ruffian; *'so now you 
may take your choice ; either I shall split 
your skull with this poker and end the 
matter at once, or you may drink off that 
dose of laudanum, and when youro in a 
sound nap. Til quietly give you a cold bath 
which will keep you from waking again." 

" You had better take the doctor s stuff," 
said the second ; " and then you'll go off as 
quietly as a sucking babe, without knowing 
any thing of the matter." 

" Aye, do," said the third ; " that's a 
good fellow ; if your crown's once cracked, 
your body will be of no use to us with the 
surgeons ; they'd ask queer questions." 

The respite allowed me by these speeches, 
brief as it was, enabled me to make up my 
mind as to the only course which offered 
a chance of safety. I snatched up a pewter 
measure from the table, and hurled it at 
the head of my principal enemy with a 
force that brought him at once to the 
ground ; almost in the same instant a left- 
handed blow felled my second adversary; 
the third, an underaized fellow, and weak- 
ened by a life of debauchery, was as a child 
in my hands ; and before any of the dis- 
comfited ruffians could renew the fight, I 
had escaped into the yard and over the 
wall into the garden of the next house. 
Tills happened to be under repair; a few 
loose boards at the entrance of the passage 
supplied the place of a door, and burituig 
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through these by no very violent efibrt, I 
speedUy made my way into the open stveet. 
Even here, I did not feel myself in safety, 
bnt I flew on rapidly through a wilderness 
of lanes and alleys, till on a sudden, to my 
great joy, I emerged from this labyrinth 
by the water-side, not far from London 
Bridge. The watchman that now met me, 
and he was the first I had seen for the last 
quarter of an hour, eyed me, as well he 
might, with looks of suspicion ; and when 
I repeated my tale, he told me it would be 
^' off his beat," or he shonld lodge me in the 
watch-house for a ^^ wagrant," as he called 
it. At this moment the driver of an empty 
liackney-coach drew up, attracted by the 
loudness of our dispute, and finding nothing 
better could be done, I flung myself into 
the unoccupied vehicle, and ordered him to 
take me to my lodgings. 

A continued sleep for many honiB restored 
my body to its usual health and vigour, 
hut the events of the for^ne night had 
lost none of their vividness. Resolving not 
to act rashly, 1 went to consult my friend 
Wyld, when, to my great disappointment, 
I found that he had been called from London 
early that morning by the dangerous state 
of his mother, who indeed was supposed to 
be dying. Thus left to my own judgment, 
I determined to remain perfectly passive; 
and day by day the adventure grew hunter 
upon my mind, till in the course of a 
month I had ceased to think of it alto- 
gether. 

But though I had forgotten the unknown 
ruffians, it seemed that they had not lost 
sight of me. or of the danger that was to be 
apprehended friom my laying the case be- 
fore a magistrate. One night, on returning 
from a new acquaintance at the west end 
of the town, where I had made an early 
supper, I suddenly came upon the sturdy 
ruflian, whom 1 so luckily felled in the 
very crisis of my fate ; there could be no 
mistaking him, though the night was dark, 
and his face was partially hidden by a rough 
great-coat drawn about it, as a defence 
against the rain, which now began to Ml in 
torrents ; it was evident, too, that he had 
recognised me, for in turning round with a 
hasty glance I saw him leaning against one 
of the posts of the curb-stone, and watching 
my motions. Fortunately, dark and lonely 
as the street was, there was a passenger on 
the other side of the way going in the same 
direction as myself; to him, therefore, I 
crossed over for greater security, but scarcely 



had my fooi touched the pavement, irkta a 
shrill whistle was given, and in the same 
instant the stranger, as I had fimcied him, 
struck me over the head with a heaary 
cudgel, and I fell senseless to die groBud. 
The horrors that succeeded this blow, 
would be but feebly described by any 
language that I could use. I awoke, as it 
seemed, from a long sleep, in a^ony unut- 
terable ; the bed on which I lay was wet 
with blood, and around me flitted a raolti* 
tude of forma brandishing all manner of 
strange instruments, and vizarded fiwm 
wolves, and tigers, and vultures, each 
screaming or howling after its own natme; 
but still there was a language in these 
sounds, and I could understand that they 
were threatening me with something,— 
what I could not tell — bnt I, too, in the 
agony of fear, howled, and laughed, and 
gibbered, as wildly as themselves. Then 
again, all was dark and silent; it was, I 
thought, the darkness which should fi>llow 
the breaking up of the world— the night 
of annihilation ; there was neither sun, nor 
stars, nor heaven, nor life of any kind, bat 
on J roamed through the vastness of apaee 
— if that could be called apace which 
was without limit — still onwards, onwards 
through countless ages, and a voice which 
seemed the voice of my own conscience 
sounded with the hollow tolling of a frm^ral 
bell, and said, '' the fool hath said in his 
heart, there is noGod!"— " What ! no hope? 
— not even the sleep of annihilation ! Oh 
for ages of penal fire ; but let there be a 
day, when the soul, purged and purified 
from the evils of the flesh, may diink at 
the fount of life and be itself immortaL" 
But still the same voice continued with its 
ceaseless drone, ^' the fool hath said ia his 
heart, there is no God." 

At last a faint light blushed in the dis- 
tance, like the first tint of day before the 
sun has risen above the horizon. By de- 
grees it spread and brightened till the 
whole void was filled with light, that glared 
with insufferable brilliance, in the midst 
of which appeared the fonn of Jehovah, 
unspeakable — indescribable by any com- 
bination of human language — down, down, 
I sank to escape from that intolerable 
brilliance; but in the lowest depth, or 
in the greatest height, throughout the 
IlUmU(Mey still was 1 met by that awful 
presence. 

^'Die!" exclaimed a voice, and a cold 
shadow wrapt me rounds pleasant at first 
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as a akditer from those burning beams, but 
in a little time the intenae cold beeune a» 
horrible to endurance as the fire which it 
quenched. Its influence waa so great as to 
freeze the invisible air, till it assumed a 
form and substance ; and rocks of ice were 
rapidly moulded out of the thin ether, upon 
which I lay as upon a bed of torture, un*^ 
able to moTe a single limb, till the very 
springs of life were frozen, and I was as the 
sleeping or the dead. 

A succession of similar scenes foUowed 
through many weeks, till at length the deli- 
rium passed away, and all at once I recoTered 
my senses* as if waking &om a deep slumber. 
By my bedrside sat Wyld, and from him I 
learnt what you will probably by this time 
have guessed^ that I had been labouring 
under a violent brain fever, the consequence 
of the blow given me by the resurrection- 
man ; that he had not entirely finished me 
wtas owing to the coming up of the watch- 
man^ upoa whose appearance he and his 
companion had of course taken to their 
heels. This led to a repetition of my eturlier 
narrative ; but to my mortification, no less 
than my surprise, Wyld received it with an 
incredulous smile, and peremptorily broke 
off the conversation. It was plain he attri- 
buted the whole to the invention of my de- 
lirium, and was afraid that any farther 
recurrence to the subject might again un*- 
settle my brain. Even when I had fully 
recovered, he persisted in the same opinion, 
and I was obliged to give up the topic, 
under the penalty of being thought insane. 
But though I compelled myself to silence, 
I could not dismiss the events of that fearful 
night from my mind ; on the contrary, I felt 
fully assured that the resurrection-men were 
determined on my death, as the only means 
of silencing a dangerous witness, who might 
sooner or later bring them to the gallows. 
So strong was this impression, that though 
I attended diligently to my studies in the 
hospital, I took care for some time never to 
walk in the streets after sunset. When I 
went out to supper, which was now a rare 
occurrence, I invariably took a hackney- 
coach, and an event, that took place after the 
lapse of a few weeks^ fully justified my 
caution. 

There waa a little girl, of about fourteen 
years of age^ who had been brought into 
the hospital with a fractured leg ; it waa 
her lot to fall under the care of one of the 
-Voorst nurses in the hospital, a woman whose 
temper, naturally bad, was rendered yet; 
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more intolerable by her avarice. If the 
poor patient could bribe hev, well and good, 
but, if not, every sly amioyanoe that she 
dared to inflict, was sure to be employed 
towards the sufferer; and such was the 
natural malignity of hei* disposition, that I 
am quite sure she received as much plea- 
sure from the cries and sufferings of the 
patients, as she did firom her favourite gin- 
bottle. Many a time had I stood between 
this fiend and the poor girl, and I have little 
doubt that she would have died under her 
hands, but for my interference. As it was, 
she recovered, and had left the hospital for 
some weeks, when one day as I was crossing 
the square, who should accost me but my 
little patient. 

" Well, Margaret," said I, " what brings 
you here ? no more broken limbs, I hope ?" 

" No, Sir," replied the girl. " I have got 
a letter for you, but you must promise me 
not to open it till I am out of sight." 

'' A strange condition, child. And who 
is the writer of this mysterious epistle 1 " 

" You '11 find her name in the letter, Sir, 
I dare say.'* 

" Oh then it comes from yourself; some 
little favour you virant, and are ashamed to 
ask for in person ? " 

The girl laughed, and nodded. — " But do 
you promise. Sir ? " 

" Oh certainly," said I, whereupon 
Margaret popped the letter into my hand, 
and was out of sight in an instant. The 
letter was half a sheet of foolscap, without 
«trax or wafer, and the lines, which went 
almost diagonally across the page, were in 
a huge round hand. If, however, the first 
appearance of tills singular epistle made me 
inclined to laugh, the import of it brought 
me to a much more serious state of mind. 
Thus it ran : — 

Respected Sur. 

Pray goe by the first coche to Twit- 

tenham ; put up at the Red Lion. A frend 

will call upon you and tell you something 

that you 11 like to here. Pray goe direcly, 

Your humble servant, 

Margaret. 
P. S. Show this to no won. 
2nd. P. S. Pray goe direcly. 

The celebrated gunpowder letter did not 
create more alarm in the court of James, 
than I felt at reading these mysterious hie- 
roglyphics. Of course I connected it i^ith 
the resurrection-men. The only question 
In my mind was, did Maigaret mean me 
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fairly ; or was shfe ihk object to alhiT^ ihe 
down to Twickenham, in the hope of 
being able to despatch me ? ' While I was 
yet meditating upon this kriotty point, 
"Wyld crossed the court, and observed 
laughingly upon the "huge billet-doux I 
was studying with so much earnestness." 
Hereupon I gave him the paper to read, 
and asked him how he would act in such a 
matter. 

" That it's all a hoax, I have no doubt," 
said Wyld, after having glanced over the 
paper ; " but for all that, I think it is best 
that you should run down to Twickenham ; 
a night in the country will do you good, 
and when you find there's nothing in this 
trash but a joke — no very bright one, by 
the by — ^youll be better satisfied that all 
your visions about resurrection-men and 
a drowned girl, are the result of your brain 
fever." 

" Will you go with me ?" said I, waiv- 
ing any more direct answer. 

"With all my heart," he replied; 
*' there's no case of any great consequence 
in the hospital just now, and the weather 
is too hot for dissecting." 

In half an hour we were seated on the 
outside of the Twickenham coach, on our 
way to the Red Lion, who welcomed us 
as all Red Lions welcome travellers with 
money in their pockets. To my question 
whether any one had enquired for Mr. 
Edwards, the landlord, after having duly 
forwarded the interrogatory to waiter, bar- 
maid, and boots, replied in the negative; 
so that nothing was left to us to fill up 
the interval till dinner-time, but to borrow 
his fishing-tackle, and take a trip upon the 
water. Leaving the choice of our fishing- 
ground to the boatman, who of course un- 
derstood the river best, we soon commenced 
operations, and, had fresh-water fish at any 
time been worth eating, in less than half 
an hour we had fairly earned our dinner ; 
by that time I was heartily weary of drag- 
ing out roach and dace, when my lagging 
attention received a fresh fillip from the 
appearance of a brother angler, whose punt 
now came up, and was speedily moored 
within a few yards of our own. 

" This is the very man," thought I to 
myself; " how earnestly he eyes me ! Do 
you know that gentleman?" said I to the 
boatman. 

•" No, Sir," he replied ; " he's a stranger 
in these parts; come down, like yourself, 
for a day's pleasure." 



•*« Edwards,* said' Wyld; "dinner mpst 
be ready by this time, and I have had 
enough of this drowsy work.** 

And forthwith he began to take his tackle 
to pieces. The name had evidently roused 
the stranger's attention; and so impatient 
did I grow from his silence, that 1 could 
not help calling out, "Did you speak to 
me. Sir ?" 

" No !" was the short reply ; ** never 
speak to fools." 

" Then you never talk to yourself/* said 
Wyld. 

To this retort the stranger did not deign 
to make any reply, and the sourness of his 
looks was such as to repel all farther com- 
munication. We had determined to take 
our dinner in the common parlour, to make 
sure of the expected visitor if he should 
happen to arrive. During this meal, how- 
ever, we were left to ourselves, and the few 
strangers, that dropped in afterwards in the 
course of the evening, had their own business 
or their own pleasures to attend to, and 
certainly had not come to the Red Lion on 
my account. Still the time passed plea^- 
santly enough. Eleven o'clock crept upoi^ 
us imperceptibly, amidst Wyld's jokes and 
quizzings at the non-appearance of m^ 
mysterious friend, and finally it was agreed 
that we would sit up for him no longtir. 
The room into which we were shown Md 
two beds, there being no single bedded 
rooms vacant, an arrangement which cer- 
tainly did not look as if any murder were, 
intended. As a farther precaution, and 
much to the amusement of Wyld, 1 drew 
out and carefully loaded a brace of pocket 
pistols ; these I deposited under my pillow, 
and leaving the light burning in the chim- 
ney, I quietly waited for the attack, which 
I had no doubt would be made before the 
night was over. In spite, however, of my 
efibrts to keep my eyes open, I soon fell 
fast asleep, nor did I wake till roused by 
Wyld to our breakfast in the morning. 
Takmg advantage of the apparent hoax 
played upon me, he began to rally me most 
mercilessly, and by the time we had reached 
London he had well nigh persuaded me 
that my adventures were, in truth, neither 
more nor less than the recollection of 
delirium. On reaching my lodgings, we 
found that something had happened which 
went far to shake even his incredulity. My 
rooms had been broken open, and every 
article of value robbed from my desk and 
drawers. 
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"Wbali an infei^pal trick!" es;<^xned 
Wyld; '*tliat little wretch was employed 
to set you off on a false scent to Twick- 
enhajn, that her confederates might have a 
better opportunity of plundering you/* 

^' You are wrong," said I, '* plunder was 
i^t the object; look at the torn papers, 
the cracked mirror, the broken china ; this 
w^anton havoc is the work of men who 
were disappointed in their aim, and have 
wreaked their vengeance on whatever came 
into their hands ; my life was their object." 

" Psha ! *' exclaimed Wyld ; " had such 
been tjieir purpose, and the girl had meant 
to s^ve ypu, she would have told you the 
truth at. once, instead of sending you on a 
Sfool's errand to Twickenham." 

" That by no means follows ; she might 
\yish to save me, and yet not like to com- 
promise her own people, for that she be- 
longs to them, I feel quite certain." 

That we both maintained our opinions 
wi^.l readily be believed ; and though, from 
the, iear of ridicule, I did not lay the matter 
before tlie magistrate, yet I did not omit 
taking every other precaution for my safety. 
I had double bolts placed upon the doors, 
bells hung upon the windows, and what, 
perhaps, was a more efficient guard than 
^1 the rest, I purchased a fierce young 
fcuU-dog, who was himself a match for any 
one man. 

A,bo\it two months passed on in this way. 
My pi-ogress in medicine had been rapid ; 
and such had been my attention to the 
lectures of the celebrated accoucheur 
Thynne, that I was pronounced by him 
competent to attend the out-patients of a 
certain Dispensary. About this time, I was 
rung up one night between eleven and 
twelve, to attend a poor patient at Ber- 
mondsey. 

*' Get me a coach," said I to the messen- 
ger, looking out of the window. 

" Lord bless you, sir, there isn't one on 
any stand far or near ; it rains cats and dogs. 
Pray make haste, sir; my wife's mortal bad, 
and Mrs. Smith says she doesn't expect her 
to get over it." 

There was no resisting a summons of 
this nature. Hastily dressing myself, and 
not foj^etting my inseparable companions, 
my pocket-pistols, I hastily sallied forth in 
the wake of my messenger. The night, 
though not quite so bad as he described it, 
was yet bad enough in all conscience, and 
excepting one or two of the leading streets, 
we had the way entirely to ourselves. Just 



ft^, we were about to quit the high road for 
a cluster of narrow alleys which must have 
been passed, through to reach the abode of 
the poor woman, i^mebody seized my coat 
from behind. A half-uttered exclamation 
was upon my lips, when I w^ checked by 
8 small familiar voice : — " Hush! — for 
God's sake ! it's I — Margaret ; }f you go 
on, you are lost !" 

" What's the matter now?" said the 
man, who being only a few yards in ad- 
vance of me, had heard my haif stifled ex- 
clamation. 

" How stupid !" I replied, pretending to 
feel in my pockets ; '' by Jove, I have left 
my instruments behind me." 

" Never mind," said the man, " I'll just 
see you safe into the house — we havn't 
above ten minutes' walk now — and then 
I'll run to your lodging and fetch the in- 
stniments." 

" Thank you, my good fellow ; but you 
w^ill not be able to find them without me." 

During this brief dialogue, Margaret had 
retreated into the shadow of the old w^ooden 
porch, from which she had stepped to warn 
me of my danger. I too was gradually 
edging off, with my face to the treacherous 
messenger, who seemed puzzled how to act. 

" You won't leave the poor creature in 
these straits ?" said he, advancing upon me. 

But I had no mind that the distance be- 
tween us should be lessened, and present- 
ing one of my pistols, plainly told him that 
if he came forward another step, I would 
blow his brains out. 

" Well," said he ; "I suppose I may 
come back with you ?" 

" Yes ! " replied I, my intention being 
to give him in chaige the moment I could 
meet a watchman. Probably the fellow 
guessed my purpose, for he turned upon 
his heel and walked off, muttering some- 
thing that he must " go and look for another 
doctor." 

Free thus for a moment from danger, 
I determined to unravel the mystery, if 
possible, and for that purpose would have 
compelled Margaret to a confession ; but she 
had gone while my back was turned towards 
the porch : in my dispute w^th the ruffian 
she must have stolen oflP, whether unseen 
by him or not was another question. I al- 
most feared not, though the houses flung a 
deep shadow on that side of the way, and 
she had the advantage of a dark dresd, 
which of course rendered her less open to 
observation. You will soon see how far 
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I was right, for my story is rapidly drawing 
to a conclusion. 

At this time the lectures of John Aher- 
nethy were so popular, that the students 
from other hospitals were in the habit of 
attending them. By the advice of Wyld, 
I was amongst the number, and in conse- 
quence had made the acquaintance of some 
of the young surgeons of Saint Bartholo- 
mew's. This of course, and the commu- 
nity of our pursuits, led occasionally to my 
visiting their dissecting room, and more 
particularly as one of my new acquaintances, 
of the name of Allen, took a pride in his 
anatomical preparations. This young man 
had just completed the laborious anatomy 
of a head, and, in the pride of his heart, 
had invited me to the dissecting room. But 
what were my horror and surprise, when the 
first thing that greeted my sight was the 
dead body of poor Margaret lying on the 
table ! there was no mistaking the features, 
so little were they changed by death. 

*' In the name of heaven !" I exclaimed, 
" where did you get this body ?" 

" From the resurrection-man, to be sure;" 
replied Allen, not a little surprised at my 
vehemence, " is it any one you know ?" 

*' His name ! lus name !" I cried, scarcely 
sensible of his question. 

" I hardly know what to say to that,** 
replied Allen ; " you seem to take a great 
deal of interest in the girl, and it might be 
the means of getting the poor fellow into 
a scrape." 

" Don't attempt to trifle with me, Allen ; 
let me know the name this moment, or by 



heavens, 1*11 have you before a mag^rate. 
It is market day in Smithfield, and you 
well know that in five minutes I could 
bring a mob about your ears that will show 
you as little mercy as the murderous scoun- 
drel has shown to this poor girl." 

The fear of being brought in contact with 
an infuriated mob, and the accusation 
of murder so decidedly brought against the 
resurrection-man, overcame the scruples of 
Allen. The fellow's name was WilUs; 
where he actually lived the young surgeon 
could not say, but he was generally to bo 
found at a low public-house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tooley-street. Thither we 
went, accompanied by a body of students, 
and assisted by the constables, who at once 
took the wretch into custody. 

John Willis was tried, and condemned 
for murder,'in spite of his solemn assevera- 
tion of innocence. On the very last night 
of his being on this earth, and not till then, 
was he brought to own the justice of his 
sentence, for this, as well as many previous 
murders ; but to unroll a book so bloody, 
would be neither pleasant nor profitable. 
Suffice it to say, that the poor girl was his 
own niece, whom he had made away with 
on the mere suspicion of her having warned 
me against their plots. As it never entered 
into his head to commit unprofitable murder, 
he had sold the body, according to his usual 
custom, and the consequence was, that at 
last he himself was laid upon the very 
same dissecting-table that he had so often 
supplied with subjects. 
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" Tons les divertissements des hommes prouvent le malheur de leur condition. Ce 
n'est que pour eviter des perceptions facheuses, que celui-ci joue aux ^hecs, que cet autre 
court a la chasse : tons cherchent dans des occupations serieuses ou frivoles Toubli d eux- 
memes. Ccs distractions ne leur suffisent pas ; ils ont recours d d autres ressources : 
les uns par des liqueurs excitent dans leur ^me un tumulte, pendant lequel elle perd 
Tid^e qui la tourmentoit ; les autres par la fumee des feuilles d'une plante, cherchent un 
etourdissement k leurs ennuis ; les autres charment leurs peines par un sue qui les met en une 
esp^ce d'extase. Dans TEurope, TAsie, TAfriquo, ct TAmi^rique, tous les hommes, 
d'ailleurs si divers, ont cherch^ des remedes au mal de vivre." 

Essai de Philosophie morale^ par M. de Maupertuis* 
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The character of Lady Macbeth is, per- 
haps, one of the most potent delineations 
in all Shakspeare*8 plays. It is as full 
of truth as of vigour, and in all its 
aspects is a masterpiece of living portrai- 
ture. The conception is of the first 
order, and the execution realises the con- 
ception in a manner that amazes and all 
but appals us. The truculent harshness of 
the character is, however, beautifully re- 
lieved by those short hut vivid glimpses of 
the better feelings of humanity which ele- 
vate the savage man, in the very depth of 
human atrocity, above thpse animals of the 
forest whose savage instincts lead them 
to carnage, not as a pastime, but as a 
mere enjoyment of i^petite. That ferocity 
over which our reason triumphs, and those 
little outbreaks of feeling to which it gives 
an impulse, and that fling over the fierce- 
ness of human passion the occasional irra- 
diations of human sympathy, are often so 
blegadcd in the moral economy of our 
nature, that the most opposite qualities seem 
to become homogeneous, and we cease to be 
surpriaed at seeing the greatest antagonist 
properties mixed up in tiie same being ; but 
it is the just blending of these which con- 
stitutes the difficulty of giving positive ex- 
istence and identity to a character con- 
structed from those stores which a just 
perception and accurate experience have 
laid up in the imagination of the poet. 

The character of Lady Macbeth, as 
drawn by Shakspeare, appears to have 
been much misunderstood* An opinion 
seems generally to have prevailed that, 
in a moral point of view, she was far 
worse than Macbeth; but this is, in our 
judgments, altogether a mistake. With 
all her ruthless vehemence and overbearing 
determination, she possessed a greater depth 
of moral feeling than her more vacillating, 
but yet more atrocious husband. Though 
she could lay the dagger by the sleeping 
grooms after the murder of Duncan, she 
could not commit the deed of assassination ; 
while Macbeth, though he trembled to do 
the former, did perform the latter, and 
speciously threw the odium of it upon those 
very grooms for whose accusation lus wife 
had so treacherously prepared the way. 

There are traits of feeling in the haughty 
instigator of Duncan's death which show 
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that, although under the vehement spur of 

ambition, she could urge her husband to 

the commission of a most foul butchery, 

she was nevertheless incapable of becoming 

the instrument; and the reason which 

Shakspeare has put into her mouth is a 

masterly stroke of art, showing how deeply 

he had penetrated into the secret springs 

of human feeling: 

Had he not resembled 
My fifcther at he tlept, I had done 't. 

From the very first she seems almost to 
have doubted her own resolution, as may 
be gathered from that awful soliloquy — 

Come, thick night. 
And pall thee in the dunnest smolce of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes. 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 
To cry. Hold, hold ! 

After the murder has been successfully 
perpetrated, and the great end of her ambi* 
tion secured, we find that her remorse is so 
deep and trenchant as to cause madness and 
death. The climax of her ferocious wicked- 
ness having been attained, the dreadful re- 
action ensues, and she becomes the mart^^r 
of her own bad passions, passively sinking 
into a state of mental alienation and physical 
desuetude which it is appalling to con- 
template. Macbeth, on the contrary, rises 
in iniquity with every step of his career. 
Every time he fell under that dominant 
power of evil, by which his resolute but 
depraved soul was held in bondage, like 
another Antaeus, he seemed to rise with 
renewed energies, as if he fell only to 
become the more fearless in guilt and suc- 
cessful in crime. His partner in that 
sanguinary deed which raised him to a 
throne having reached the height of her 
unholy passion in compassing the death of 
Duncan, reaped the bitter harrest of her 
ambition, and fell a miserable victim to her* 
own lawless and fierce emotions. The fang 
of remoi'se had for her a venom too power- 
ful to be repeUed, and she perished under 
the infliction of that instrument which 
she had unwittingly barbed for her own 
destruction. She really felt contrition, 
intense, thrilling, agonizing contrition, 
while he was only influenced by the ex- 
treme of personal apprehension. Like the 
scorpion, she plunged the sting with which 
Nature had armed her into her own brain. 
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Dreaming, her thoughts were of murder ; 
awake, she was absorbed m visions of death, 
finally perishing in madness; but he 
rose with circumstances to that "bad 
eminence," which showed him, with the 
magnifying power of the microscopic lens, 
to be engrained with the deepest scarlet of 
crime. He cast every where before him 
ihe lurid reflections of a demon, like a 
malignant star scattering from its baleful 
orbit havoc, desolation, and death. His 
cold deliberate slaughter of the wife and 
children of Macduff, show sufficiently that 
his was a heart not only dead to the plead- 
ings of sympathy, but filled "top full 
of direst cruelty;** and that from the 
very first he must have been readily 
prone to merciless misdeeds, or he could 
not have so soon risen, through such a 
rapid succession of ferocious actions, to so 
mighty an elevation of iniquity as he was 
hurled from by the avenging sword of 
Macduff. 

The whole of Lady Macbeth*8 conduct 
immediately after the assassination of her 
royal guest, shows she was under the in- 
fluence of one predominating and over- 
mastering impulse, that supplied her with 
a momentary energy which she could not 
sustain. The feeble structure of her moral 
temperament was crushed under the colossal 
weight of her ambition, but amid the wreck 
the glittering fragments of a more genial 
nature were perceptibly mingled. She 
could not endure the reflections imposed by 
her guilt, and she perislied under the 
terrific struggle to which they perpetually 
excited her harassed and over-burthened 
spirit. The tension to which her insatiable 
passion had wound it caused it at length to 
give way, and that absorbing, throe-fraught, 
rampant longing, so eagerly evoked by 
her &om the profound recesses of her aspiring 
but impatient soul, by the application of a 
stimulus whichsuppliedher with momentary 
energy, was at once swamped by the fearful 
efflux of feeling immediately following the 
consummation of that deed of blood upon 
which the shadowy erecti(»i of her ambition 
was based. 

The worst part of Lady Macbeth's cha- 
racter, and bad indeed was that worst, 
appeared on the surface ; — a moral oiganiza- 
tion precisely reversed in her husband. In 
order to fit her for the fearfiil consumma- 
tion to which she had addressed herself, 
in conjunction with her more criminal 
partner, whom she determined to make 
the instrument of an act which she could 



better conceive than execute, she was* 
according to her own confession, obliged to 
excite her resolution by a stimulant, which 
has but too frequently been the cause of 
much and irremediable mischief. Hear 
her own declaration — 

That which hath made them drunk hath made me 

bold; 
What bath quenched them hath given me fire. 

Having thus given the required stimulus 
to her energies, which more than probably 
would have else quailed under " the deep 
damnation of his taking off," she assumes 
that aspect of reckless daring so consonant 
to the character of a woman who has dis- 
carded the gentler sympathies of her sex 
for the lust of dominion, so dear to the 
wife of the guilty Thane, and which she 
is determined to enjoy at whatever cost. 
But even in the very acme of her atrocious 
purpose, when .the tempting fruit of her 
ambition is within her grasp, and about to 
be plucked, a flash of human sympathy passes 
over the seared but still vital sur&oe of 
her heart, showing that the lingering sensi- 
bilities of the woman are not utterly 
quenched amid the wild vortex of passions 
in which her craving spirit is tossed and 
bewildered. Her allusion to the king's 
resemblance to her own fiither, already 
aUuded to, is a beautiful green spot in the 
barren wilderness of her depraved tempera- 
ment, watered and kept verdant by the 
fructifying genius of Shakspeare, which 
prevents us from being at once dis- 
mayed, atj so much wickedness in a 
member of that sex to whom we are 
taught to look for all that is lovely in form, 
placable in temper, complacent in act, and 
gentle in spirit. Her planning the death 
of Duncan with so deliberate a cunning, 
shows indeed that she was of a stem 
and barbarous moulding ; but her resorting 
to artificial means to prevent her from 
swerving from her darling purpose is an 
evidence, not to be overcome, that she had 
no confidence in the strength of her resolu- 
tion, unless thus factitiously excited, to 
abet the doing of that which done would 
secure to her the great prize of her ambi- 
tion, for which she had bartered her im- 
mortal soul. 

After the murder had been committed, 
the exquisite delineation of this character 
becomes eminently conspicuous. Lady 
Macbeth seizing the daggers and laying 
them by the side of the grooms is so 
natural an act^-so likely to have entered 
the plotting and mischievous mind of a 
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depraved woman. The greater act — which 
was to secure to her the possession of the 
power at which her restless desires tempted 
her to grasp — ^being performed, she hesi- 
tates not a moment to perform the less, not 
being under the influence of that terror pro- 
duced by the act itself in the perpetrator 
of it ; but the impulse of exultant joy at 
the thought of that being executed which 
was to raise her husbfimd to a throne, 
rendered the minor deed, however appa- 
rently ruthless, a thing extremely likely 
to have been performed by a woman acting 
under the double excitement of wine and 
of ambition. The husband*s reluctance to 
commit murder was the natural consequence 
of personal terror, for he never comes before 
us a really brave man — villains and mur- 
derers, though physically bold, are seldom 
brave — ^but appears through the whole play 
a slave to apprehension and terror. 

When the nobles have assembled after 
the king's massacre, the fainting of the 
treacherous hostess shows that she did not 
really possess the moral energy which her 
conduct during the whole of the bloody 
transaction that had just taken place would 
have led one to expect. From the moment 
the height of her ambition is att&ined, all 
further excitement to action ceases with 
the possession of its object ; her mind being 
relaxed from the extreme tension to which 
the bracing force of passion had strained 
it, gives way before the shock of so sudden 
and complete a recoQ. Great as ia the 
wickedness of this extraordinary woman, 
it is astonishing to observe how distinct and 
specific Shakspeare has kept it from that 
of her husband. However fierce, how- 
ever turbulent, it is perfectly feminine. 
The marks of gender, so to speak, are dis- 
tinctly impressed upon it. Not a thought, 
feeling, or expression is out of character ; 
they are each and all womanly — ^they are 
as distinctive as the animal features. Lady 
Macbeth is wary, bold, and resolute, but 
every trait of her wickedness is character- 
istic of her sex. It is unmanly, treacherous, 
cowardly. Her boldness is not that which 
is innate in her soul as a dominant element 
of her moral oi^ganization, but the irruption 
of strong impulse to which a great selfish 
interest gives birth : this, acting upon feel- 
ings roused into active fermentation by the 
leavening properties of her unruly ambi- 
tion, stirs her up for a while to a state of 
sustained determination in evil ; but when 
the reaction comes she falls prostrate, and 
immediately gravitates to the centre of her 



own inherent Weakness. Her caution is 
purely that of one who acts under the 
security that the natural respect due to' 
her sex will secure her from the suspicion 
of a deed, scarcely within the province 
either of a woman's arm or of woman's re- 
solution. The attempt to fix suspicion on 
the innocent ia an addition of cowardly 
viUany to a crime of the deepest dye, in- 
concomitant with the character of man- 
hood, even under the strongest appulses of 
moral obliquity. The resolution she evincea 
in placing the daggers by the sleeping ser- 
vants — an act, the very contemplation of 
which appalled the heart of the murderer 
Macbeth — when she shrunk from the actual 
deed of blood, shows a wonderfully nice 
perception of human character in the poet 
fit)m whom these two masterly delineations 
emanated. The subsidiary but subordinate 
act she could perform in all its frightful 
details, under the animation of that joy 
produced by the evidence of the deed having" 
been done which lifted her at once to the 
summit of her hopes ; while the actual cri- 
minal, bowed down to the very earth by the 
terrors which flashed like baleful meteors 
through the dark mists of that selfish sophis- 
try in which his conscience had hitherto 
shrouded itself, shrank like a seared and 
blasted thing from the thought of encoun- 
tering the aspect of those lineaments which 
he had just stained with the life-blood of 
his royal victim. Nothing can be more 
exquisitely discriminated than these two 
striking examples of depraved humanity. 

The manner in which the character of 
Lady Macbeth has been, as it were, practi- 
cally analysed* by our poet, is altogether 
marvellous. Heinous as is her conduct, the 
gleams of feeling which circulate through 
the murky atmosphere of her mind renders 
her, on the whole, more an object of our 
pity than of our detestation; at the same 
time that a lesson illustrating the highest 
and brightest truths is conveyed, which the 
profoundest philosopher might read with 
profit. The nice adjustment in this power- 
ful creation of Shakspeare's mind, by 
which the evil is relieved, so as not to 
become utterly revolting, is altogether in- 
comparable, and has perhaps been equalled 
by no dramatist of any other age or coun- 
try. The very mode in which this pair of 
evil-doers is brought into contrast is a per- 
fect triumph of genius. Though acting under 
the same impressions, directed by the same 
interests, swayed by the same ambition,' 
and actuated by the same hopes, the moral 
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organization of botli hnsbond and wife is 
almost as opposite in each of its shadowings 
of atrocity, as if one had been the incar- 
nation of good and the other of evil. They 
are cognate but not parallel characters. 
Lady Macbeth differs as much from the 
sanguinary Thane as he does from Richard 
III., and no greater difference can well be 
imagined than exists between those two con- 
summate agents in villany ; they differ as 
essentially as the tiger and the wolf, which, 
although both beasts of prey, are as unlike 
as the lamb and the lion's cub. Though she 
who plotted the murder and he who perpe- 
trated it are both superlatively wicked, and 
both intent upon the same crime ; though 
both are swayed by feelings arising out of 
the same purpose, nothing, as I have said, 
can be more essentially opposed than the 
human nature presented in each: one i» 
cool, calculating, consistent, and deter* 
mined, reckless indeed in determination, 
but wary in act ; the other is vacillating, 
eager, impetuous, and irresolute — ^irresolute, 
however, only in act, but fixed in deter- 
mination. The one sees only the grand 
issue of the crime to be committed, the 
other looks at it through the medium of 
his apprehensions and of his terrors, which 
the glowing sun of his ambition, rising be- 
yond, penetrates with a lurid and portentous 
ray ; the former repelling, the latter arrest- 
ing his progress to the goal he is so anxiously 
longing to reach. The one is coherent and 
inflexible^ the other abrupt and indecisive ; 
the one is plausible and persuasive, the 
other vehement and inconclusive. They 
both adhere to the same purpose with equal 
tenacity of intention, though they bear dif- 
ferent parts in the dreadful consummation. 
In conjunction they illustrate the spirit and 
the letter of a crime of the deepest enormity. 
What Hazlitt says of Lady Macbeth is so 
true, that it cannot be said better than in 
his own words — '^ She is a great bad woman, 
whom we hate, but whom we fear more 
than we hate. She does not excite our 
loathing and abhorrence, like Regan and 
Gonerill. She is only made to gain a great 
end ; and is perhaps more distinguished by 
her commanding presence of mind and in- 
exorable self-will, which do not suffer her to 
be diverted from a bad purpose, when once 
formed, by weak and womanly regrets, 
than by the hardness of her heart, and 
want of natural affections.*' She, however, 
finally sinks under the colossal magnitude 
of her own wickedness; the tower of 
strength, from which her impatient spirit 



aaUied, like an armed warrior, to the field 
of crime, fell upon that spirit, when it 
retreated thither, and crushed it. The 
moment Duncan's death becomes known. 
Lady Macbeth appears no longer herself; 
her gigantic and hitherto sustained energies 
give way ; the reaction of remorse over- 
bears her woman's nature, and she finally 
becomes its most pitiable victim. Now 
comes the striking part of the ocmtrast 
between her and the baser partner of her 
guilt. In proportion as she yields to the 
overpowering rackings of conscience, he 
hushes that internal scrutiny which bows 
her to the dust and shortly brings her to 
the grave, bursting the fetters of restraint 
and openly revelling in the fruits of crimi- 
nal success. From the moment he feeb 
the glitteidng crown upon his brow, he 
throws off all access of contrition, murders 
in the broad eye of day, rising in demoni- 
acal energy with every new feat of villany. 
Banquo soon follows Duncan to the gory 
sepulchre ; Fleanoe escapes the dagger aimed 
at his life, to become an alien from his 
home, and the whole family of Macduff are 
inhumanly massacred. 

The character of the r^icide now stands 
fully developed, and we see at this point of 
the drama how much stronger in him were 
the elements of mischief than in the con- 
science-stricken partner of his guilt. The 
latter sinks before the appalling ascendancy 
of the former. At first indeed the predo- 
minance of her indomitable determination, 
like the fire of alcohol, which blazes vehe- 
mently for the moment, but quickly sub- 
sides and expires-^levated her above the 
faltering firmness of the newly-elected 
Thane ; her persevering and unshaJcen bent 
of purpose gave her a sort of terrible pre- 
eminence over the wavering resolution of 
her lord, who, young in the habit of mur- 
der, shrunk frrom becoming the agent of 
his wife in committing a deed to which his 
hand was yet unused, until goaded by her 
taunts to do the horrible work of death. 
And how truly consonant to the character 
of woman was it to use those taunts in order 
to rouse the desired instrument of her am- 
bition to that fearful provocation of will, 
requisite for the accomplishment of so atro- 
cious a regicide ! She was conscious of her 
power, and knew how to exercise it. She 
was fully awai*e of the ascendancy which 
her haughty spirit gave her over the hus- 
band, who admired it wherever it was to be 
found, without distinction of sex. 

Few men can bear to be taunted by a wo- 
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man ; they qnail before such rebukes as seem 
to cast a slur upon their manhood, with a 
more perfect dread than before the arms of 
the bravest foe. Macbeth was vanquished 
by them ; his terrors only rising against the 
deed which she was impelling him to eze- 
eute, not lus will. Had Macbeth been the 
man represented by Mr. Macready and 
others, who would make him the victim of 
an artful woman, his wife would not so 
readily have revealed to him the dark pur- 
pose of her soul, and have instigated him to 
the perpetration of a crime which none but 
a very bad man could commit. It is evi- 
dent she was deeply intimate with the secret 
springs of action moving within the bosom 
■he was anxious to stir up, and which she 
but too well succeeded in stirring up, to 
an act of the blackest enormity. Nothing 
can prove stronger than this one &ct, that 
Macbeth was from the first radically and 
constitutionally a villain. 

The whole of this part of the play is 
managed with singular adroitness. The 
action is rapid in the extreme, and no less 
impetuous than the principal agents from. 
whom all its movements are derived. The 
admirable consistency of Lady Macbeth*8 
character, in spite of its fierce and repelling 
atrocity, is the great feature which fixes 
our admiration of the dramatist, even while 
we abhor the principles of the woman who 
figures as his heroine. Even though she 
repudiates those maternal feelings which 
exist in the brute mother towards its 
young, it is clear that such feelings were 
only stifled, not dead, within her. She says, 

I know 
How tender 'tis to loye the babe that milks me— 

and she was not the woman under such 
circumstances to have made this confession, 
had it not been true. She was capable of 
loving her babe, but tins tenderness was in 
her secondary to that predominant passion 
of greatness which was the one absorbing 
feeling of her soul. There was no puling 
in her affection ; but that her swelling heart 
was susceptible of it, notwithstanding the 
towering aim of her imperious will, is suf- 
ficiently manifest ; nevertheless it was pi-e- 
cisely such as may be supposed to have 
existed in such a mind, not imbued with 
those more delicate and melting emotions of 
sympathy common to the afiections of the 
woman and of the mother, but rising above 
them as occasion prompted her to stifle them 
in the more turbulent impulses of aspiring 
hope. She loved, in truth, but it was with 
that fierce, yet unsubduable power of the 
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tigress, in which all feelings, save the love 
of ofispring alone, are secondary which do 
not tend either immediately to procure or 
remotely to accelerate self-enjoyment. 

To our minds the Lady Macbeth of 
Shakspeare is one of the finest delineations 
of infirm humanity ever conceived by man ; 
it exhibits a mine of the richest and rarest 
philosophy. It has, however, never been 
embodied, within our recollection, but by 
the immortal Siddons. Her conception 
seemed to be a bright reflex from the mind 
of Shakspeare ; and so perfect was it, that 
one might have imagined her the original, 
not the representative. It was sublimely 
true. We have no room here to enter into 
its excellencies. What Hazlitt has said of 
her is feeble in comparison with her great 
claims. She appeared the very incarnation 
of tragedy. Hazlitt, nevertheless, was an 
acute and generally a just critic ; his attes- 
tatiouj therefore, is to be received with 
respect. 

^^ In speaking of the character of Lady 
Macbeth," says that subtle, rather than pro- 
feund, writer, " we ought not to pass over 
Mrs. Siddons's manner of acting that part. 
We can conceive of nothing grander. It 
was something above nature. It seemed 
almost as if a being of a superior order had 
dropped from a higher sphere, to awe the 
world with the majesty of her appearance. 
Power was seated on her brow; passion 
emanated from her breast as fix)m a shrine : 
she was tragedy personified. In coming on 
in the closing scene, her eyes were open, but 
their sense was shut. She was like a per- 
son bewildered and unconscious of what she 
did. Her lips moved involuntarily — all her 
gestures were involuntaiy and mechanical. 
She glided on and off the stage like an appa- 
rition. To have seen her in that character 
was an event in every one's life not to be 
forgotten." 

The great defect of tlus criticism is, that 
it deals too much in generalities ; it gives 
not a true idea of the prodigious power ex- 
hibited by Mrs. Siddons in Lady Macbeth. 

It may be worth while here to say a few 
words on Mr. Forrest's conception and acting 
of the part of Macbeth, for which he has 
obtained such credit in this country as to 
secure him an engagement, at an enormous 
salary, to represent Shakspeare's characters 
in his own, where he was, it is said, but 
poorly appreciated until the £nglish critics 
pronounced him to be the ^^ giant of the 
stage." He has returned, we understand, 
to his native land, with a passport from the 
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generous and stranger-loving English, which 
will 80 cram his pockets with dollars, that 
for the future he will be under the necessity 
of having those little personal depositories 
lined with leather. He has, in sober truth, 
been ^^regiously overrated by the English 
critics, and, in spite of such numerous 
vouchers in favour of lus pre-eminence, we 
shall endeavour to exhibit how entirely 
he &ils in his representation of Macbeth, in 
realising the glorious conception of Shak- 
speare. 

Mr. Forrest *s grand mistake is that of all 
actors who have succeeded Kean, down to 
the noisy Mr. Elton and gentlemen of his 
vast physical, but slender mental, powers. 
All these histrionians^ as Mr. Forrest's 
countryman George Jones styled himself, 
and ""the American tragedian," as Mr. 
Levy's functionaries at the Victoria called 
him, make the remorse of this character its 
predominant feature, and their chief aim is 
to represent their hero as a chief moral 
victim to the potent ascendancy of a wicked 
woman, to whom he is so unfortunate as to 
be espoused. They consider it necessary 
80 completely to involve him in the clum- 
sily-woven web of puling contrition, that 
he is like a caged monster which you look 
at through the bars of its prison. By over- 
loading him with this one imaginary virtue, 
they swamp the whole human nature of the 
character, which is as full of beautiful 
tinting as a vernal landscape, reflecting the 
exquisite hues of the rainbow. The colours, 
indeed, are somewhat more sombre, but 
they are no less various and no less skil- 
fully blended. 

Under no circumstances could Macbeth 
have committed a murder, much less one so 
atrocious, had he sufi^ered such fierce exa- 
cerbations of remorse as is represented by 
Mr. Forrest. It would have overborne the 
strongest resolution, it would have paralysed 
his arms and tamed him into the passive 
instrument of repentance and shame. It is 
absurd to suppose that a man, so fiercely 
repelled by his conscience from committing 
a deed — one too from which lus soul revolts 
with absolute horror, should be able to per- 
petrate it even at the very moment while 
this deep compunction was probing his 
bosom. One only wonders that so prac- 
tised a tactician as Mr. Forrest should not 
have at once seen that such avi ^w of the 
character was as unphilosophical as it was 
contrary to the conception of Shakspeare. 
Besides, it was a result morally ioipossiblo 
The fact is that Macbeth exhibits no real 



remorse; he feels a dread of committing 
assassination, because the issue to himself 
is uncertain, and the position in which it 
vnU leave him must be one of extreme 
danger and perplexity. The murder which 
he contemplates, it i^ould be remembered, 
is of no common order. A regicide must 
always be in a condition of immediate 
peril. Under any circumstances, the vio- 
lent death of a king must be attended with 
imminent hazard : Macbeth, the instrument, 
was moreover a novice in the commisuon of 
such a crime, though his ambition readily 
listened to the invitation to perpetrate it. 

The speech, as we have said elsewhere *, 
commencing, " If it were done," clearly 
shows that he was even then as much a 
murderer in heart as he afterwards appeared 
to be in act, and therefore felt no remorse at 
the contemplation of such a deed ; but was 
apprehensive only at the probable conse- 
quences to himself of committing it. 

How clumsily does Mr. Forrest throw all 
the beautiful light into one heavy uniform 
shadow, withdrawing that fine relief in 
which the author has so judiciously placed 
the character, lopping it of its grand pro- 
portions, and reducing it to a mere heavy 
trunk, by the perpetual paroxysm of men- 
tal agony into which he throws his hero 
throughout the first and second acts, and 
lus noisy vehemence during the subsequent 
portions of the play ! The whole of lus 
acting seems to be a mere trial and triumph 
of physical energy. It is a succession of 
ebullitions from first to last, a perfect storm 
of declamation ; affording a curious illustra- 
tion, however, how a man can win applause 
simply by " splitting the ears of the 
groundlings." 

In the dagger scene nothing can be more 
untrue to nature than the huge American. 
He is all through a colossal speaking- 
trumpet. His acting is exaggerated, man- 
nered, and artificial in an extreme degree. 
It is, moreover, a servile copy from a faulty 
original, who erred egregiously in his de- 
livery of this admirable soliloquy. Had 
iVIacbeth been so overwhelmed with terror 
at the appearance of the phantom dagger, 
that terror must have gradually increased 
in excess under the appalling consciousness 
that he was about to commit a murder,' 
until either insensibility or madness would 
have supervened. The gradual access of 
fear, until it rises to a perfect climax of 
horror, as Mr. Forrest represents it, would 

• See No. 63, page 72. 
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have been too much for mental endurance, 
and must have subsided either in utter ex- 
animation or in positive fatuity. As he por- 
trays the feelings of the Thane, he attempts 
to produce a reality utterly at variance with 
the natural order of consequences — in fact, 
a thing not only morally, but physically, 
impossible. Macbeth never could have 
committed murder under such a severe 
infliction of conscience. Mr. Forrest's 
shaking and muscular contortions are not 
only libels upon Shakspeare, but silly ex- 
hibitions of pantomimic mendacity. They 
are as much apart from consistency as would 
be tying his wife up in a coal-sack, and 
expecting you to tell whether it contained 
a £Edr lady or lumps of that black vegetable 
deposit, converted into fossil fuel beneath 
the bowels of the earth for the especial 
benefit of Lord Durham and the Marquis 
of Londonderry. 

We would ask, does Shakspeare repre- 
sent the hero of his drama as so appalled 
at the sight of the airy dagger as to tremble 
like a huge alderman with a palsy ? No 
such thing. The Thane almost immediately 
recovers from his momentary surprise, and 
exclaims, "'T was no such thing." He 
perceives that his senses have been the 
dupes of a visual delusion, produced by 
the strong action of his mind under one 
predominant and controlling impression; 
this impression, however, predominant 
though it be, does not prostrate him to the 
earth at a mere image of his disturbed 
fency; on the contrary, from the first 
moment of its imagined presence, he reasons 
with sufficient calmness upon so unexpected 
a visitation, entertaining a perfect appre- 
hension of the delusion under which he 
was labouring. Having fully recovered his 
mental perceptions which had been inter- 
rupted for a brief interval, he observes, 
" 'T was but a dagger of the mind." Thus 
instead of falling cowed and irresolute to 
the earth, he braces up his spirit to a 
stronger determination to commit the mur- 
der ; instead of being repelled by the appa- 
rition, he exclaims — '< 1 go, and it is done." 
He is not, therefore, deterred from his 
purpose, but rather fortified to complete 
it. A warning is given which he scorns to 
receive, and in spite of it he becomes a mur- 
derer. 

Had Macbeth felt as Mr. Forrest repre- 
sents, he would have rushed from the king s 
chamber in an agony of dismay, not have 
deliberately entered it for the purpose of 
bloodshed. The whole thing under this 



actors management is nothing better than 
a piece of showy stage mummery, as devoid 
of taste as of good sense; and though it 
must be confessed that Kean was in a great 
degree open to the same censure, his ad- 
mirer and imitator has vastly exaggerated 
that actor s misconceptions. 

On quitting the chamber, after having 
committed the murder, meeting Lady 
Macbeth, "whilst he is overcome by terror 
at the act he has just perpetrated, Mr. 
Forrest raises the dagger to strike her, not 
at the moment recollecting who she was, 
but drops his arm at the instant of recogni- 
tion. This is another manifest blunder, of 
a piece with the other violations of propriety 
which had preceded it ; for surely under 
the immediate influence of such feelings 
as the conscience-stricken criminal describes 
himself to be governed by at this moment, 
his spirit actually prostrated — ^nay, para- 
lysed — at contemplating his present posi- 
tion, as the assassinator not only of lus 
king, but of his guest, and while such ter- 
rible memories were flinging upon him the 
crushing weight of their torture — ^he never 
could have felt an impulse to commit a 
fresh deed of blood, but would naturally 
have dropped the daggers, in a complete 
collapse of horror. 

It is evident from Mr. Forrest's concep- 
tion of this character, that he is utterly 
unable to enter into the deeper subtleties of 
human feeling. He is, upon the whole, a 
clever actor, capable of reflecting common 
impressions with sufficient accuracy, and of 
illustrating ordinary feelings with sufficient 
force and truth, apart from those exaggera- 
tions in which he loves so much to indulge ; 
he has, however, only broad perceptions of 
the obvious and tangible, but cannot pene- 
trate to the subtleties of the mystical and 
profound. He is manifestly superficial and 
without originality. In no other era of our 
theatrical history could such an actor have 
obtained so much applause and so much no- 
toriety. He has not yet read human 
nature from her own page, but only pored 
over the commentaries of expositors who 
understood her but little better than him- 
self ; he has, therefore, much, very much, 
to learn. He may do well enough in 
America, where they judge of excellence by 
the mass, not by the quality : fifty grains of 
calomel being considered a moderate dose 
for a summer-cholic. His reception in this 
country having given him a prospect of 
sure notoriety in his own, there he will be, 
no doubt, hailed as the Roscius of lus age.* 
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THE FALSE ONE. 

A TALE OF RUSSELL SQUARE. 



Shakspeare has averred, in one of his 
plays, that " The course of true love never 
did run smooth," and in another, he puts 
this pertinent query, which I think par- 
ticularly applies to the tempestuous con- 
duct of the stream in question — " What 
say you to that. Master Brook V 

The truth is, very little is to be said 
about this matter, especially since so much 
has been already said and read respecting 
it; and yet, I cannot help fancying that 
the ladies and gentlemen who, now-a-days, 
apply themselves to the task of conveying 
to the public, through the medium of print, 
the proceedings of that blind but unerring 
marksman, are too prone to consider him 
a young gentleman fond of mixing in the 
best society, and only moving (and moving 
in) the highest circles. Whereas, it is 
perfectly well known that love is, to aU 
intents and purposes, a cosmopolite, and 
would as lief ^^ live in a humble shed," as 
inhabit the best house in Cavendish or 
Grosvenor Square. 

To the lovers of sentiment on a large 
scale, the following narrative, it is earnestly 
hoped, will recommend itself: firstly, be- 
cause the great truth, above stated, is fully 
and satisfactorily proved; and, secondly, 
because it is shown that, although love 
unrequited is, indeed, a bitter pill, yet 
that slighted love is a physic, the efiects of 
which the compounder himself is often 
compelled to ascertain in his own person. 

Let me commence with due solenmity 
and with becoming precision. 

Mr. Sergeant Digges, of Russell Square, 
Lincoln s Inn, and Westminster Hcdl, re- 
spectively, was in want of a footman. His 
late servant one night, having put off the 
livery of Mr. Sergeant Digges, suddenly 
put on the livery of death, a much sharper 
practitioner; and the relinquished vest- 
ments were now only waiting until an 
individual of adequate character, capabi- 
lities, and^, should be permitted to indue 
himself therein. 

Of the numerous applicants, consequent 
upon the demise of this domestic, for the 
vacant situation, one particularly attracted 
the attention of the sergeant. His person, 
general deportment, and well-authenticated 



acquirements were quite unexceptionable, 
and Lovelace was without loss of time re* 
quired to revolve in the same orbit as his 
predecessor. 

It was not long before this person suo* 
ceeded in obtaining the esteem and respect 
of his worthy master, and the friendi^p 
and good- will of his feJlow domestics. His 
attention was beyond praise, his assiduity 
most admirable ; and there was not a point, 
not an iota of his profession,. of which he 
was not thoroughly a master. Withm 
five years a considenible increase was made 
in his wages ; vails accrued which had not 
heretofore faUen to his share, and he was 
enabled safely to effect those pardonable 
abstractions, without which it is hardly 
worth the while of a man of energy and 
talent to live in a gentleman's family. 

And here I cannot forbear giving utter- 
ance to the following reflection. How muob 
happier would pezsKms, placed in the situ- 
ation of Lovelace, eventually find tiiem- 
selves, were they content to cleave to their 
proper pkce, and to emit that mild lustre 
which appertains to their sphere, instead of 
seeking (it is too common a case), to dart 
suddenly into the very zenith, to sparkle 
with phosphoric and evanescent brilliance, 
and then to sink, and rise no more J Bat 
of this presently. 

It nuiy be confidently affirmed, that 
there is not a family in Russell Square 
without that indispensable appendage, a 
cook. It will be at once perceived, there- 
fore, that I should hardly mention the &ct 
of Mr. Sergeant Digges being possessed of 
one, if she were not a most important per- 
son in this narrative. Elizabeth, or as she 
was commonly called, Betsey Gosling, was, 
indeed, a most excellent culinary contriver. 
Wlien I estimate her gastronomic grade as 
on a parity with the qualifications of Love- 
lace, I feel that I yield her ample and 
honest praise. In a word, the viands she 
cooked were worthy of the knives and forks 
he cleaned for their dismemberment. 

If the indescribable attraction of sympa- 
thy be generally acknowledged, as it must 
be, no casuist shall succeed in convinc- 
ing me that Lovelace and Betsey Gosling 
were not as likely to be iofiuenced by it as 
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any other brace of beings. That the per- 
fect sympathy of two congenial souls fre- 
quently expands into a sentiment of love, 
cannot admit of a question, and that, after 
a lapse of time, this sentiment was re- 
sponded to by the above parties is a positive 
fiict« 

It were a source of peculiar gratification 
to me might T permit myself to furnish the 
reader of sensibility with a few of the love 
scenes that ensued during the progress of 
this attachment; but I despair of being 
able to do any thing like adequate justice 
to them. Indeed, I must confess, that an 
occasional perusal of such scenes in the 
works of our most popular novelists, has 
appeared to me rather insipid employment; 
and if those gifted beings are unable to 
throw into such colloquies the requisite 
amount of intensity, with all appliances 
d fiction at their disposal, how should I 
manage to impart a grace to passages which 
demand a rigid adherence to the stubborn 
realities of truth? 

Lovelace had saved money — Gosling was 
not without current coin of the realm-— 
thrown into a common stock, the total 
assumed an agreeable rotundity ; in other 
words, it was a good round simi. Let it 
not be supposed that the subject of marriage, 
which now occupied their thoughts, was 
broached suddenly, or pursued without due 
and praiseworthy foresight Looking down 
the long vista of their future lives, from 
their tlien present position unto extreme 
old age, every contingency was taken into 
account and duly provided for. There were 
advertisements of public-houses to be en- 
tered upon daily, the incoming of which 
was moderate, the success of which was 
certain. Lovelace knew, of his own know- 
ledge, many such. They might have chil- 
dren. In that event, the girls were to be 
brought up to the bar, until they were of 
Buffici^it age to fascinate and lead captive 
the best parlour customers, whilst the 
boys were to be let loose upon society as 
" tigers." In short, so perfect an under- 
standing subsisted between the two, as to 
every circumstance of their future destiny, 
that it was definitively decided that, at the 
expiration of another year, Mr. Serjeant 
Bigges was to receive emphatic warning, 
that in one short short calendar month from 
that date he must lose two of the best ser- 
vants in the square. 

I have been thus particular in the state- 
ment of these facts, that the reader may 
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bear them in mind as he proceeds ; I have 
purposely exercised a degree of sobriety, 
and, perhaps, formal calmness of style, lest 
he should be hurried away by his feelings 
to an extent that might render him inca- 
pable of forming a charitable judgment of 
the offending party. 

But now 1 feel it will be necessary, if 
possible, to check that excitement wliich 
the circumstances of the case are so espe- 
cially calculated to superinduce; and I 
implore the reader to keep a strict watch 
upon himself, lest the virtuous indignation 
I may be constrained to utter involve him 
in a like extravagance of reprehension. 

What, however, I must be permitted to 
say is this : Henceforward, let no man, too 
confident of the uprightness of his own 
intentions, and vaingl<»ious'of lus power to 
carry them into effect, wantonly lead him- 
self in, and lend himself to, temptation, 
lest he should find how much easier it is to 
slip down than to be picked up, and that, 
as a late elegant writer * observes, " virtue 
must be learnt, although, imfortunately, 
some of the vices come, as it were, by in- 
spiration." 

It was at an evil moment that Lovelace 
one day casually met his friend Mr. Gold* 
ing, the English valet to Count Todloff, 
the Russian ambassador. Mr. Golding, 
although perhaps narrow-minded preju- 
dice might deny him the possession of 
decidedly brilliant qualities, was, neverthe- 
less, a gentleman to whom the less elevated 
Lovelace was proud to acknowledge hil 
inferiority. With an urbane condescen- 
sion, which nothing but a familiar inter* 
course with the best society can impart, 
did Oolding intimate to lus friend that he 
was invited to a below-stairs 9oirie in 
Portman Square on the following evening; 
and most kindly did he offer, were the 
inclinations of Lovelace congenial, to con- 
duct him thither under his wing. 

^^ As one of my friends," he was pleased 
to say at parting, '^ as one of my friends, 
mind you, they'll be uncommon happy to 
see you; but perwiding you can*t come, 
just leave word at my house to that effect 
in the morning, will you ? " 

It is very probable that not a footman in 
Russell Square, or on record, could have 
resisted so tempting an invitation as this ; 
and yet it is my firm opinion, considering 
the engagement by which he was then 

« Richard Sharp. 
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bound, that Lorelaoe shonld have abstained 
from the pursuit of temporary pleasure, 
which is too frequently the forerunner of 
lasting pain. But the unhappy man thought 
rather, how fortunate it was that Mr. 
Serjeant Digges was at that moment gone 
on the circuit, whereas, if his own thoughts 
had taken a circuit, they might have oon- 
yinced him it was the most untoward 
event that could possibly have befallen 
him. 

"BxA llf« is fborny, and yonth is vain, 
And constancy dwells in realms above/* 

and we are all at the best miserably frail ; 
not quite so much so, however, it may be 
hoped, as the individual of whom we now 
treat ! To his sorrow, and with sorrow 
be it spoken — ^he went to the below-stairs 
soirSe in Welbeck Street ! 

I am painfullly convinced that my 
powers of description would be found alto- 
gether inadequate to the task of supplying 
a graphic representation of that evening's 
festivities. Enough, then, to say, that 
Lovelace soon found himself perfectly at 
home in that enlightened and refined party 
•—that he partook rather more liberally 
than prudence might have prescribed, of 
the stimulating juice of the grape, — ^that 
he threaded the mazes of the dfimce with 
uncalled-for, but, at the same time, with 
fascinating vigour and vivacity ; and, above 
all, that he bestowed his attentions, almost 
exclusively, upon Miss Fanny Simpkinson. 

And ifdio was^ she ? Miss Fanny Simp- 
kinson was the lady's maid of the Hon. 
Mrs. Grigg, of Gloucester Place. Arrayed 
in a " sweetly becoming " dress, for the first 
time, which her lady had worn for the last, 
Miss Fanny Simpkinson had carried to the 
party an elegance of manners, a suavity of 
deportment, and an animated flow of 
spirits, which her mistress generally, but 
which Miss Fanny Simpkinson only on 
particular occasions, displayed. 

In addition to an imexceptionable figure 
and a most winning countenance, this syren 
(for so she must have been) possessed an 
irresistible lisp, perfectly enchimting to the 
sensitive ear ; since the being, gifted with 
it, gracefully discards that ofiensively 
hissing sound of the English tongue, to 
which foreigners with some reason object. 
I do not wonder, therefore, these qualifica- 
tions considered, that the heart of the 
enthralled Lovelace instantaneously surren- 
dered Jit, instead of surrendering to, discre- 
tion; or that hiis enslaver was perfectly 



conscious of the power of her channs, par<« 
ticularly as I happen to know that she had 
already nipped in die bud the presumptuous 
hopes of two oonseentive butlers-*^ of 4 
butcher well to do in the world, and of a 
professional gentleman engaged m iba 
orchestra of one of the national theatres ; 
which last individual, frenzied by her 
rejection of him, one evening, like the tnusot* 
peters in Rabelais, blew lus Fieoch horn 
straight, and straight took French leave of 
society in general, and of his own existence 
in particular. 

If 1 scarcely marvel at the entianoement 
of the besotted footman, I cannot be sup- 
posed to wonder that he should have 
acquiesced in the remark, accompanied by 
a fiiendlily familiar nudge, made to him 
by his companion Golding; to wit, that 
Miss Fanny Simpkinson was to all intenta 
and purposes ^' the ticket ;" a ticket whieh, 
as it appeared, so many had agreed in 
believing would, in the lottery of lifis, tum 
up a prize to the fortunate possessor :-*4ior 
do I seriously object (since politeness ccmld 
do no less) to the proposition of Lorelaoe, 
of escorting the young lady to the area 
steps of the Honourable Mrs. Grigg's mfiit* 
sion in Gloucester Place ; but my indigna- 
tion is excited by the moral weakness of a 
man who could not, or would not, shake off 
a fascination which, if encouraged, was 
unpardonable treachery to that worthy 
object in Russell Square; and which, if 
discovered, might, in poiat of fiict, as he 
well knew, give the coup de graeey-^-ajy 
furnish a quietus to the Hl-fiited GoaMng. 
For, that short walk from Welbeck Street 
to Gloucester Place, and the somewhat 
longer trudge from thence to Russell Squaoe, 
instead of knocking off, only served to rivet 
the chains, which had been forged for his 
affections by the too dangerously interesting 
lady's maid ! 

This, it must be confessed, was bad 
enough ; but " worse remains behind." If 
it be true that, 

" At lovers* pexjuries, tbey say, Jove laughs,** 

to what a cachinnatory extent must that 
pagan deity have indulged his mirth, 
could he have witnessed the goings on of 
the false one ! Henceforward he became 
an altered character; formal, cold, con- 
strained in his manner, he had entirely dis- 
carded that bland' suavity of speech and 
utterance which formerly characterised lus 
colloquial efforts. Moody, sullen> nay. 
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sometintes marose, he was alteraately an 
object of wonder, of compassion, and of 
diead. He declined, I may even say re- 
pulsed, those delicate compliments, which 
women know so well how to offer to the man 
they love, and of which cooks have a great 
variety, and of the most attractive quality, 
to dispense ; and he took every opportu- 
nity of stealing out, when he knew he 
should not be wanted at Russell Square, 
above,-*-to pay a visit to Gloucester 
Place, below ; where (as it afterwards ap- 
peared) his new mistress as little required 
his attendance as his old master. 

. Further, he neglected his duties ; for the 
ill, or for the non-performance of which, 
he did not neglect to take his wages. He 
waxed contumacious when the pitcher re- 
quired to be filled at the pump in the 
square — swore that Serjeant Digges walked 
his shoes uito the mud out of spite — ^blas- 
{jihemed the Bath brick — half cleaned and 
•quite blunted the knives — splayed the deuce 
^with the fork prongs, and *•*" didn't at all 
fancy" waiting at table. His fellow-servants 
also had overheard him, upon several oc- 
casions, apostrophizing the calves of his 
legs, as personal properties that would be 
•better appreciated in a more westerly situ- 
ation ; and he had more than once hinted 
his belief that he could command a better 
place — that no situation was worth having 
on tluit side of Tottenham court road, and 
that Mr. Serjeant Digges was a stingy old 
screw, and would eventually go the way of 
all lawyers ! 

Hurriedly let me close this hateful ca- 
talogue of enormities, and at the same time 
1 must permit myself to draw a veil — I 
might more jwoperly call it a shroud — over 
the occurrences of that fatal evening, when 
the unfeeUng scoundrel, chucked back, as 
it were, the heart of Betsey Gosling to its 
owner, apprising, her that he was going to 
leave forthwith for a more snug berth, and 
that he expected all past engagements to go 
for nothing. Forcibly restraining my vir- 
tuous warmth at such baseness, which with 
some difficulty I am enabled to do, — ^let 
me indulge in one remark, which is this : 
they who talk of solemn contracts like 
these " going for nothing," very frequently 
themselves go for what they talk about, 
and obtain what they go for ; and this, I 
rejoice, rather prematurely, to say, was the 
fortune of Lovelace. Obtaining permission 
from Serjeant Digges to retire from his 
service before his month's warning had 



expired, he went his way, little caring 
whether Gosling expired at a month's warn- 
ing,— without asking leave of Serjeant 
Digges, or of "that fell Serjeant, Death," 
and indeed without earing any thing about 
the matter. 

It was on the third evening after the 
departure of Lovelace that Mr. Serjeant 
Digges was seated in his study, deeply en* 
gaged in the consideration of a trial which 
was to be brought on at Westminster on 
the following day. Fired by forensic ar- 
dour, and excited by the strong conviction 
he felt that he should be able to convince 
an enlightened jury that his client had 
entered another man*s house by mistake — 
that the pistol went off accidentally^ and 
that it purposely missed the head of the 
alarmed tenant — absorbed, I say, by his 
professional duties, it is not surprising that 
a considerable uproar, which was at that 
time taking place in the kitchen, should 
have failed of reaching his inattentive au- 
riculars; at length, however, either the 
intensity of his reflections relaxed, or the 
storm below fearfully increased, for the 
Serjeant suddenly raised himself in his 
chair, listened for a minute or two with 
some anxiety, and then murmured to him- 
self, " A case of assault and battery-^ there 
cannot be a doubt of that — I must procure 
evidence." So saying, he rang the^bell. 

After an unaccountable delay of six 
minutes, Mr. Crab, a respectable nuddle- 
aged man, who combined in his own person 
the sevei-al offices of steward, valet, and 
butler, entered the room. The Serjeant 
instantly proceeded to convert Mr. Crab 
into a witness, and subjecting him to a 
most rigid cross-examination, the learned 
counsel succeeded in eliciting a variety of 
interesting and important facts. 

It appeared, that on the evening of the 
departure of her forsworn lover, the cook 
had favoured her fellow-servants with an 
elaborate but slightly incoherent treatise 
upon the relative potency and the respec- 
tive effects of a variety of popular poisons ; 
and she confessed, on the next morning, to 
having swallowed a strong dose of salts, 
which the apothecary, reverang his usual 
practice, had given to her by mistake for 
oxalic acid. It was further deposed b}' 
the witness, that the delirious Gosling had 
subsequently attempted to swallow the 
rolling-pin, and that she wanted to impale 
herself upon the spit, but had been unable 
to climb to the top of it. Crab, in condu- 
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slon, stated that slie was at that moment 
actively employed in basting the joints of 
the scullion and housemaid with the drip- 
ping-ladle, those domestics having volnn* 
teeied advice and consolation, which the 
other deemed, under the circumstances^ 
ill-timed if not insulting. 

This deposition pained the excellent 
Serjeant exceedingly. Whilst he respected 
and had daily cause to value the services of 
his cook, he could not shut his eyes to the 
imprudence of her conduct, and the culpa- 
ble extravagance of her passion ybr his late 
footman, and towards his present unoffend- 
ing scullion and housemaid. He commanded 
that the delinquent should be instantly 
brought before him. 

There must have been something in the 
appearance of the grief-begnawn Gosling, 
when she was led into the study with affec- 
tionate solicitude by Mr. Crab (who had 
long entertained a secret attachment for 
her), which served to mitigate the severity 
of Mr. Serjeant Digges. Motioning Mr. 
Crab to retire, the Serjeant read her a lec- 
ture, which he hoped she would be the 
better for as long as she lived. He pointed 
out the gross impropriety and folly of her 
conduct, expatiated on the absurdity, nay, 
the wickedness, of people in her station of 
life felling in love — and finally, gave her 
three glasses of sheny, a couple of sove*- 
I'eigns, and a strong injunction that she 
should in future cease to trouble him or 
herself about such extraneous and irrelevant 
matters. 

Betsey Gosling retired, much fortified 
by the Seijeant's gratuitous advice and wine, 
and consoled by his pecuniary assistance, 
and thenceforward pined in secret, if she 
pined at all ; leaving her wounded feelings 
to the cure of time, a medical practitioner 
so skilful in sentimental cases as to deserve 
a diploma from the college of love. 

In the meanwhile the perfidious Love- 
lace had succeeded in snugly domiciling 
himself in May Fair, having obtained a 
situation as sole and confidential footman 
to Lady L'Estrange, a personage of eccen- 
tric habits and predilections, of particularly 
ancient fiimily, and herself of no despicable 
antiquity. The duties required of him 
were, it is true, not various ; but their strict 
performance was exacted with a degree of 
rigour that precluded the possibility of their 
systematic evasion. He was required to 
attend his mistress ip her daily perambu- 
lations, and to attend to the domestic eco- 



nomy, convenience, and comforts of a 
spaniel, two parrots, and a tortoiseshell cat 
of great extrinsic value ; and he was espe- 
eiaUy enjoined to take all due measures to 
prevent the panots from pecking out the 
eyes of the spaniel, and to prohibit the cat 
from making away with the parrots. 

Everything went on well for a time, and 
the good fortune of Lovelace was confessed 
on all hands. But Lovelace was one of 
those ambitions spirits to whom one istep 
gained, suggests another to be mounted. 
His powdered hair and gold-headed cane 
went far to unsettle the stability of his 
principles. He had wrung a half confea- 
sion of love from Miss Fanny Simpkinson 
on his installati(m to the service of Lady 
L'Estrange; but now, intoxicated by his 
success, his attentions relaxed, in a word 
he very seldom thought it convenient to 
find his way to Gloucester Hace. 

It is undeniable that at least two evil 
chances are generated by one piece of good 
luck ; just as, in sliding^ there are two 
dangers for one pleasure — namely, of slip- 
ping down upon, or of breaking into, the 
ice. As the moral Cato says, we cannot 
command, but we may deserve success. I 
mean to show forthwith, that Lovelace 
neither did one nor the other. 

Lady L'Estnmge had conceived a favour- 
able impression of her footman in the first 
instance ; but a few months supplied reason 
to suspect that she had estimated his quali- 
ties too highly. An event occurred which 
destroyed her faith in him. Upon what a 
slender thread do the links of our destiny 
frequently hang ! 

Her ladyship's two parrots were per- 
mitted, to a certain extent, to go at large; 
that is to say, they were suffered to enjoy 
such exercise as could be derived from th^ 
range of the drawing-room. One day, 
however, the door having been most negli- 
gently left open, the junior bird was seized 
with a sudden determination of exploring 
the neighbourhood ; and hopping out of a 
back window, soon found itself in a tarik, 
nor was drawn from its aqueous aituatkm 
till the vital spark was extinct. 

This circtimstance damaged the character 
of Lovelace with his mistress in no small 
degree; it sank considerably lower when 
it was discovered that the surviving parrot 
was in the habit of indulging in profane 
and unseemly language, and that, instead 
of saluting its patroness with the accus- 
tomed inquiiy as to the time of day, the 
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inconsiderate specimen of the featbered 
tribe would insult her by ill-manneTed jests 
at her petsonal appearance. Nor was this 
all ; Lovelace having omitted to put the 
prescribed allowance of brimstone into the 
water designed for the refreshment of the 
spaniel, that interesting animal, one in- 
tensely hot day, became rabid; made a 
sudden snap at the embroidered flounce of 
Lady L'Estrange— utterly deranged the 
nervous system of the tortoiseshell cat — 
jumped clean through a pane of glass into 
the street, and gave chase to an elderly 
gentleman who had been ordered by his 
physician to take the most moderate exer- 
cise imaginable ! 

If these were not causes sufficient to 
justify his immediate and ignominious dis- 
missal, Lovelace, from his first entrance 
into the house, had been gradually acquiring 
materials for another. He had by this 
time attained a remarkably red nose, and 
the contents of the ale-barrels disappeared 
with railroad rapidity. These facts, taken 
in conjunction, supplied the inference that 
he was addicted to bibulous exercitations, 
which perhaps remorse of conscience might 
have occasioned, but which certainly justi- 
fied her ladyship in dismissing him without 
character or delay. 

Here, then, was a man who had been 
favoured with admirable opportunities, 
thrown upon the world without character, 
capital, or resources. Yes, he thought he 
had two. He imagined he should find one 
in the heart of the slighted Fanny Shnp- 
kinson, or failing that, in the forgiving and 
generous nature of the much-wronged 
Betsey Gosling. 

I do not know how far probable it is 
that he would have succeeded in either of 
these designs, had he entertained the project 
immediately subsequent to his dismissal by 
Lady L'Estrange ; but many months had 
elapsed since that event occurred, and the 
circumstances of his outward man, and, 
indeed, his whole appearance, had suffered 
immense deterioration. 

He, however, made his appearance before 
the area gate in Gloucester Place. A well- 
known countenance greeted him. Where 
was Fanny? "Where? why. Lord bless 
you, didn't you know it? — she married 
Gherkin, the oilman, in Crawford Street, 
three months ago ! " 

He sickened at that. He was stung to 
the quick. His vanity had never before 
received so sensible a shock. It is true, as 
he turned from the gate, his pride con- 



ceived the momentary thought of pro- 
ceeding to Gherkin s shop, tliat he might 
show his indifference to her, whilst he 
bought a bottle of blacking ; but, alas ! he 
had no spare cash for the one, and no nerve 
for the other. 

But Betsey Gosling would receive him 
with open arms — would pardon him his 
delinquencies, would, doubtless, share her 
fortune with him. He had read in a novel 
that these traits of generosity were the 
peculiar characteristics of women. He 
would write to her first, and that directly. 
There was a neat coffee-hoi|se on the way. 
He would indite it there. He entered that 
coffee-house I Moodily seated in one of the 
small boxes by himself, his face buried in 
his hands, he mechanically ordered a cup 
of coffee, a muffin, a sheet of paper, and an 
inkstand. Those articles having been 
speedily brought to him, he slowly applied 
himself to the production of the amount of 
payment, when casually raising his eyes, as 
he was about to tender the money, — good 
heavens ! they alighted upon the well-knowTi 
countenance of Betsey Gosling ! 

" Ha ! Mr. Lovelace," said she. with a 
. perfectly unconcerned and indifferent air, 
" is it you ? why," and she cast a contemp- 
tuous glance upon his faded gear—" you 
are much altered since we saw you last." 

" We — we" stammered Lovelace. 

"Yes, we;'* responded the other, "my 
good man, and I. Crab, I dare say, will 
be glad to speak to you." 

I pass over the scene that followed — ^it 
would be too much for me. The perjured 
Lovelace was punished — Gosling was 
avenged ! 

A few mornings after this occurrence, 
two individuals were passing by Rosamond's 
pond in the Green Park, w4ien they ob- 
served a pair of legs standing the wrong 
ends upwards, from the suiiace of the water. 
Rightly conjecturing that these articles 
must be attached to a body, they procured 
assistance, and conveyed the unknown to the 
Humane Society, but it was too late. An 
inquest was held on the body of James 
Lovelace — a paragraph was raised to his 
memory in the newspapers, and he was 
buried by the parish — ^a terrible example 
to all young men, who, swerving from the 
straight, but narrow path of virtue, wilfully 
prefer to tread in the mis-shapen and deeply 
indented footmarks of vice ! Let us hope 
that the moral fruit to be gathered from 
this tale may find many customers ! 
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Chivalry of French origin and growth — The Crusades — The Knights of Malta and St, 
John — Chivalrous Kings of France — St. Louis — Joinville, — A strange love iak-^Chfi^ 
stables of France — Du Guesclin — his first tournament — his death before Chateauneuf^ 
Joan of Arc— -Charles VII. — Bayard— his passage of arms with de VauWri — Francis I. — 
Henry II.— ^Montgomery — To*imaments abolished — France in modem times — Owttl^— 
Turenne-^La Rochefaquelin — JVcy. 

Chevalrie, 
Troutb and honour, fredome and curtesy. 

CRAvcnt. 



Chivalry, beyond historic doubt, had 
birth in France, and flourished in Sliest 
vigour there. Like many plants, it lost 
half its beauty, when transplanted to a fo- 
reign soil. In other countries than France 
chivalry had a forced, not a natural exist- 
ence. In England the homely, matter-of- 
fact disposition, and cool calculating valour 
of the Saxon could but ill assume the gro- 
tesque garb of knighthood. Our only 
knights were Normans, or of Norman de- 
scent ; and even these, as they mingled 
their blood with that of the people they had 
conquered, lessened in reverence of the chi- 
valrous code. The early warriors of Eng- 
lish history partook more of the nature of 
the soldier than the knight. Edward III., 
his son the Black Prince, and Henry V., 
the greatest among them, were merely ge- 
nerals^ fit, it is trae, to conunand and con- 
quer, but not to wander in quest of romantic 
adventure, or to couch lance in honour of a 
chosen beauty. Few traits, if any, of re- 
fined honour or gallantry adorn the characters 
of the victors of Cressy, Poictiers, or Agin- 
court In Spain, though knighthood stood 
pre-eminent, and the warriors of St. James 
and Calatrava won vast renown, there was 
always a grave and pompous bearing with 
the Spaniard, that threw a shade of ridicule 
over his chivalrous pranks, whenever he 
entered the lists, wandered in the roads, or 
courted the lady of his soul. The Spanish 
knights at all times suffered much from the 
satire of their countrymen, and at last fell, 
never to rise again, under the immortal 
castigation of Cervantes. In Italy the 
"chevalier** cared too little for honesty; 
in Germany he thought too much of his 
worldly comfort. Roguery spoilt him in 
the one country — avarice and gluttony in 
tlie other. The Italian knight was a bri- 
gand, the Gel-man a debauchee. France, 
then, was the classic land of chivalry. The 
frivolous, fantastic, yet fiery temperament 



of the French, formed the soul of knight- 
hood, which with them was not a thing 
apart. From Nonnandy to Languedoc, 
from Poitou to Lorraine, the whole people 
shared its spirit, and tookjdeep interest in 
its gloiy . Mounted on his battle steed, his 
spurs glittering at his heels, and his nodding 
plumage bidding defiance to every foe, the 
knight looked a superior being in French- 
men's eyes. The very tiller of the soil felt 
pride at his martial appearance ; tronveres 
and troubadours rose in numbers to celebrate 
his deeds; ladies seemed to live for him 
alone. In this short sketch it lies not in 
our intention or power to give an historic 
relation of the feats performed by France 
in the days of her chivalric greatness and 
splendour : a few instances, however, of the 
character and conduct of her knights may 
prove interesting, and will serve to corrobo- 
rate the assertion we have made. 

The principal preachers and leaders of the 
Crusades arose in France. Peter the Her- 
mit, and St. Bernard, whose eloquence in- 
duced the Christian millions to cheerfully 
face danger and death in the plains of Syria, 
were natives, the one of Picardy, the other 
of Burgundy. Gautier Sans- A voir (Walter 
the Pennyless), a Burgundian gentleman, 
though a poor one, as his name implies, led 
that enthusiastic, yet barbarous and undis- 
ciplined multitude, that formed the first ex- 
pedition to the sepulchre of Christ. In the 
next crusade France poured forth a host of 
chivalrous heroes; among others, Robert 
duke of Normandy, son of William the Con- 
queror, Raymond of Toulouse, and Tasso's 
hero, the great Godfrey of Bouillon, duke 
of Lorraine and king of Jerusalem. French- 
men founded the two glorious orders of chi- 
valry, the Templars and the Knights of St 
John ; and they took the lead in nearly all 
the subsequent holy wars. The Grallic spirit, 
however, was so generally infused among 
the Soldiers of the Cross, that in the melee of 
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belligerents before the sacred city, it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish the natives of France from 
the crowds of other Europeans who fought 
with them. We had better view the French 
ls3n^t« as individuals, than as part of hosts 
innumerable. To b^in with the kings of 
France, we find among the most chivalrous 
Philip Augustus, the companion of Richard 
of England, his son, Louis the Lion, and his 
grandson, the great St. Louis. In each of 
these monarchs some peculiar excellence of 
knighthood shone conspicuous. Philip had 
the valour, his son the honour, and St. Louis 
the religion, of a true knight. The last, 
however, far surpasses the other two. A 
perfect Christian, though a dauntless soldier, 
Loais merited well the title of Saint. Beau- 
tiful is the life that all historians give of this 
monarch so just, so merciful, and so pious. 
The dominant feature of liis character was 
religious enthusiasm, and the whole energies 
of his mind centred in inculcating the same 
fervour among his followers : this appeared in 
even the minutest actions of his life. During 
his voyage to the scene of the crusade which 
he had undertaken, a violent tempest shook 
his fleet, " Good master Seneschal," said 
Louis to his attendant, when the storm had 
abated, " What are we, after all ? See how 
one small blast from God has nearly drowned 
a king, his wife, his children, and his army." 
The dying exhortation to his son, of this 
devoted Soldier of the Cross, as he lay in 
mortal agony before the walls of Carthage, 
is in its way a masterpiece. It concluded 
with this prayer, " O God of Armies, look 
down upon my people who have followed 
mo to this deadly shore, and lead them 
back to France. Suflfer them riot, in thy 
mercy, to fall into the hand of thine 
•enemy, and to be compelled to deny thy 
holy name." 

The French knights, as may be easily sup- 
posed, carried their adoration of beauty to the 
verge of insanity. Joinville, the companion 
and historian of St. Louis, used to cry out 
to his friends in the heat of battle, " Fight 
on, fight on — ^we shall have the more to re- 
late when with the ladies we love." In the 
portefeuille of Bassompierre, who died in 
action, were found two thousand letters 
bearing female signatures. These steel-clad 
lovers often in their amours^ we must con- 
fess, acted more up to the manners of their 
descendants of the present day, than to their 
own principles of honour and virtue. The 
" lady of their thoughts" was on many oc- 
casions the wedded wife of another. As 
proof of this, we find a story, told on good 



authority, which savours not a little of the 
horrible. Regnault, chatelainde Couci, had 
sworn himself the slave of tho&ir Gabrielle 
de Vergy, avow not altogether as agreeableto 
her husband, the lord of Fayel, as to herself. 
At the battle of Acre, the gallant Regnault 
fought and fell among the foremost. As he 
lay at the point of death he called his squire, 
gave him a letter (at what time written the 
chroniclers fiBiil to mention), and with his 
last breath bade him carry it, together with 
his heart in a vase, to the object of his afiec- 
tions. In obedience to these injunctions, 
the trusty squire quitted the Holy Land, 
and repaired with his strange love-token 
to the castle of Fayel. As he sought 
a favourable opportunity to execute the 
commission, he was caught skulking about 
the walls by the husband, who seized 
both letter and vase. The enraged de Fayel 
pocketed the epistle, and the heart — just 
conceive, reader, what he did with the 
heart — he gave it to his cook, with injunc- 
tions to introduce it into a favourite ragout 
of his wife's. At supper, when the unfor- 
tunate lady had fed on the frightful meat, 
he handed her the letter. Gabrielle, asserts 
history, uttered nor cry, nor reproach, 
. " Since," said she, " I have tasted nourish- 
ment so noble, I will never touch food 
again." She resolutely kept her word, and 
perished of hunger. This tale lias, we be- 
lieve, formed the subject of an old French 
tragedy, but what a drama might not some 
modem romanesque writer of France, some 
Dumas, or Hugo, foim from the elegant 
narrative ? 

Many of the knightly offices attached 
to the French crown, tended much to en- 
courage and preserve the spirit of chivalry— - 
none more than that of constable of France* 
This high station was at first one of minor 
importance. Under the early French 
monychs, the constable, le comte de I'est^ 
ablCy or comes stdbuli^ had merely, as his 
name indicates, charge of the king's stables. 
The office gradually rose through the 
merits of those who filled it, until the reign 
of Louis VIII. when the gallant conduct 
of Matthew de Montmorency, the then 
constable, made it the first dignity of the 
crown ; henceforward till their extinction 
in 1627, we find the constables liolding 
premier rank among the peers of the 
realm; and well did they sustain their 
reputation. They form, with scarce a sin-> 
gle exception, a goodly list of warriors ; but 
high above that of all the rest, towers the 
fame of Bertrand du Guesclin, the saviour 
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of Fiance in the fourteenth oentaty. About 
the year 1300, the French stood low on 
the scale of nations ; the victories of Cressy 
and Poictiers'^ had humbled them to the 
dust; their king had been incarcerated; 
the fairest portion of their country, their 
finest towns, were subject to the rule of their 
implacable conqueror. All the pomp and 
power of the kingdom of Philip Augustus 
and St. Louis, seemed on the eve of pass- 
ing away for ever. At this gloomy period, 
a soldier who had already acquired dis- 
tinction, assumed the command of the 
French army, and led it at once to victory. 
This soldier was Du Guesclin. " Nostre^ 
Dame du Guesdin^" said Bertrand to his 
followers, when they asked him for a war- 
cry, *' Our Lady and du Guesclin ! do you 
honour the one, and obey the other, and 
with God*s blessing our country diall'be 
saved." Terrible indeed did " Nostre-Dame 
du Guesclin" sound in the ears of the 
English; it was a death knell to their 
conquests. In six short campaigns, the 
constable wrested from the grasp of his foes 
!those provinces, to acquire which, Edward 
II L had for twenty years profusely lavished 
his subjects' labour, blood, and gold. In 
early youth Du Guesclin gave no hopes of 
future greatness, nor indeed of being aught 
else buta very indifferent member of society. 
In appearance he was extremely ugly ; his 
figure was all but deformed, his temper 
savage and intractable. His parents con- 
ceived so great a dislike to him, that they 
neglected his education, and left him to 
pass his time among the grooms of their 
establishment. Bertrand's sole amusement 
in this degraded station, was to assemble 
ihe boys of the village, and forming them 
into troops, to cause them to engage in a kind 
of sham warfare, or to head them himself 
in depredatory excursions upon the neigh- 
bouring &rmers ; a warlike commencement 
somewhat similar to that of Napoleon. 
An event at last occurred, that placed Du 
Guesclin in a nobler arena. The father 
of Bertrand, Robert du Guesclin, was a 
knight of some distinction in Brittany. 
When Charles of Blois wedded with Joan 
of Brittany, countess of Penthievre, the 
dder Du Guesclin thought proper to pub- 
lish, in honour of their nuptials, a tourna- 
ment to take place in the town of Rennes. 
The first knights in England and France 
received challenges, and a brilliant afiair 
this tournament promised to be. On the 
appointed day, Robert du Guesclin repaired 



to the scene in sumptuous state, accompa- 
nied by a gay and gorgeous train. Theyoung 
Bertrand, alone, had stiict injunctions to 
remain at home ; but his soul was,eager for 
the fray, and mounting a cart horse, he 
followed the rest of the family. A shout 
of scornful laughter welcomed his appear- 
ance among them ; for very shame he retired 
and concealed himself in the crowd of spec- 
tators. The tournament proceeded. Many 
a stranger yielded to the far-famed prowess 
of the Breton lances, and departed abashed 
from the field. Du Guesclin and his 
friends looked around for new opponents, 
when a knight with closed vizor rode into 
the lists, and proved himself a serious foe. 
His first antagonist's helmet he struck from 
his head, and carried it with the point of 
his lance, a feat at the time deemed most 
skilful. Fifteen others did he also discom- 
fit; but when Robert du Guesclin pre- 
sented himself, the victorious stranger 
lowered his spear and declined the com- 
bat. Du Guesclin insisted, the knight dis- 
mounted, knelt at lus feet, and raised his 
vizor. It was his son. With earnest 
entreaty Bertrand had obtained the horse 
and harness of one quitting the lists, 
equipped himself, and thus achieved his 
first day of glory. The closing scene of 
Bertrand's mortal career speaks no less to 
the credit of our countrymen, than to that 
of the Constable^ Du Guesclin was be* 
sieging Chateauneuf de Randon, then occuw 
pied by an English garrison, and so closely 
pressed the inmates that they entered into 
a treaty to surrender the place, if after 
twelve days no succour should arrive. 
During the suspension of arms, the con- 
stable fell ill of a fever ; the malady rapidly 
increased, and the wanior seeing his end 
approach, placed the sword which he had 
worn as constable, in the hands of Louis de 
Sancerre, Marshal of France, bidding him 
give it to the king, and addressed to his 
followers those last memorable words, 
which spoke the knightly feelings of his 
soul — '* Whenever you wage war," said 
he, " remember that women and children, 
the clergy, the aged, and the poor, the 
weak, and the defenceless, can never be 
your foes.*' He died on the 13th July, 
1380. Wlien the term of the treaty had 
expired, the English commands of Cha- 
teauneuf came to the tent of the departed 
hero and laid the keys of the fortress upon 
his coffin : an act of cliivalrous honour, 
which even Cervantes himself must have 
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admirecl. t^luoles V. paid to the lemains 
of his gaUant and &ithfal servant, hononn 
that none but mimarchs had before re* 
oeived : he ordered the fimeral procesaton 
to pass through a great part of his domi- 
nions, and interred the body in a mausoleum 
erected at the foot of one intended for him- 
self, in the Cathedral of St. Denb. The 
sword of Bertrand du Guesclin may still be 
seen in the MujBeum of the Artillery at 
Paris. Some ye^rs after the constable's 
death, the yictory of Agincourt agam laid 
Franee at the feet of the Eftglish, and 
again was she rescued by the appearance of 
a person no less valorous, and &r more 
wonderful, than Da Guesclin — ^we mean 
Jeanne la Pucelle, the Maid of Orleans. 
This extrasordinary woman presents a per- 
fect .jpecimen of all that was good and 
great in chivalry. Her spotless character, 
and her heroic deeds, shine with redoubled 
brilliancy, amid the gloom of the dreadful 
age of blood and rapine that owned her, and 
could not appreciate her worth. Her ex- 
istence seems one of those miracles which 
Providence has employed at difierent ages 
of the world to effect some mighty purpose. 
The death of the Pucelle indelibly stains 
the annaLs of the people who murdered 
her, and of those who left her to perish 
undefended, and unrevenged: it is, per- 
haps^ one of the foulest blots in the history 
of the world. The proceedings at her trial 
and execution, terribly disgusting as they 
were, are loathsome to read — sickening to 
dwell upon. We scarcely find their parallel 
in the records of Eastern barbarity, or of 
the cruelties of Imperial Rome. What 
renders the neglect of Joan by the French 
still more strange, is that Charles VII., the 
prince who forgot to succour her, was as 
gallant a knight as ever existed. His kingly 
prowess, and his amours with Agnes Sorely 
have often been sung by the poets of France. 
From one of the best of them, M. de Beren- 
ger, we extract the following : Charles VII. 
speaks-^ 

DanoiBy La 'nremouiUe, Saintrailles> 
O Fran^ais I qael jour enchants, 
Qaand des laiirien de yingrt batailles, 
Je coaronnerai la beauts I 
Fransais, nous devrons & ma belle, 
Moi la srloire, et voas le bonheur. 
J'oubUaiis Thonneur aaprte d*eUe, ' 
Agnes me rend tout k l*bonnear. 

Another flower of knighthood, was the 
Chevalier Bayard. In France none, nay 
not even Napoleon himself, have enjoyed 
mote renown than this stout warrior. 
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From the time he enadedhis T«Hant 
deeds to the present day, his merit? have 
ever been a popular theme with his coun- 
trymen, and form the subject of a hundred 
romantic tales. Children usually com- 
mence their historic studies with the life 
of Bayard ; gossips of maturer age abound 
in anecdotes of him ; and the very French 
peasantry, go among them where yon will, 
have something to say of the knight *"' with- 
out fear or reproach." Who in France 
knows not the song with the burthen — 

Bayard est mort. 
Bayard est mort, 
L'appui des rois, 
Le d^fenseur des belles. 

For our part, in all accounts of Bayard we 
must confess there exists some exaggeiur- 
tion. Dauntless may have been his bearing, 
stainless his reputation, yet the knight 
wielded better the sword than the trun-> 
cheon : hefoughtwiththe fierceness of a lion, 
but as a general he was unfortunate. He 
was present at some very shameful defeats 
of the French arms, which even the triumph 
of Marignan fails to bury in oblivion. 
Bayard, like his predecessor Du Guesclin, 
first proved his prowess at a tournament :' 
the circumstances attending his dSbut are- 
singular. Bayard was page to the Duke' 
of Savoy, when the King of France, Charles 
VIII., struck with his superior horseman- 
ship, took him into his own service, and 
entrusted his military education to Paul de 
Luxembourg, Count de Ligny, an officer of 
his court. While Bayard was with the 
King at Lyons, a renowned knight, one 
Claude de Vauldre, a Burgundian, came to 
the city, and invited to a passage of arms 
any of the courtly retinue that might wish 
to display their daring, on horse or on foot, 
mth sword or with lance. Pursuant to 
custom, he hung up his escutcheon in a 
public place, that the acceptors of his 
challenge might touch it, and have their 
names inscribed on the roll of the king-at- 
arms. As Bayard was walking through 
the town with a fellow scholar, and fiivourite 
companion, Bellambrc, the ensigns of De 
Vauldr6 caught his eye. A sudden desire' 
seized him, of encountering the stranger. 
" What a glorious opportunity," said he to 
his firicnd, '^ is this for essaying my skill in 
arms ! Had I but means to procure horae 
and arms, I would touch that shield.** 
Bellambre suggested that he might obtain 
the money from his uncle, the Abbot of 
Esnay, who dwelt near at hand, and pro- 
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posed a visit to the prelate. To this Bayard 
agreed, and forthwith touched the escut- 
cheon. Mountjoy, the king - at -arms, 
laughed as he wrote down the name of the 
stripling; and the Sieur de Ligny, when he 
heard of the afiiedr, told it as a joke to the 
king. " By my troth," said Charles, 
*"* right glad shall I be if that coxcomb, De 
Vauldrd, be struck down, and care I not 
from whom the blow may come." Mean- 
while, Bayard and Bellambre repaired to 
Esnay, where they found the worthy 
Abbot perambulating his garden, and pe- 
rusing his breviary. After sundry expres- 
sions of astonishment at the audacity of his 
nephew, and sundry arguments in favour 
of his own strong-box, the Abbot yielded 
so far as to give to Bayard a hundred 
crowns to purchase two horses, and an 
order on his clothier, Laurencin, to furnish 
whatever else might be necessary. A» 
they returned home, Bellambi*e pointed out 
the value of the wiitten document ; through 
an oversight it was a complete carte blanche, 
and consequently to satisfy their love of 
finery, and to outwit tlie priest, they pro- 
cured from Laurencm equipment the most 
costly that knight or squire could wear. 
At dinner the Abbotts secretary made him 
aware of the error he had committed. He 
instantly dispatched a messenger to Lau- 
rencin, but it was too late. Gay and 
gallant on the day of the tournament was 
the appearance of Bayard and Bellambre, 
the one as knight, the other as esquire. 
Bonneval, Sandricourt, Chastellon, the best 
tilters of the court, had already yielded to 
De Vauldr^, when the future hero of 
Marignan rode into the Usts. Bayard was 
no longer a puny boy; the Burgundian 
was unhorsed ; and as the hand of beauty 
placed the scarf on the victor's shoulders., 
King Charles exclaimed, "'By my troth. 
Bayard has begun, but where he will 
end none of us can tell." At the grand 
supper that terminated the day's fes- 
tivity, the monai'ch laughed right lus- 
tily at the fleecing undergone by the 
Abbot of Esnay, and of course the 
courtiers laughed loudly too. Bayard, on 
the field of Marignan, knighted his sove- 
reign, Francis I., a monarch who was an 
ornament to chivalry, and whose ''Madam, 
we have lost all but our honour," which 
he wrote to his mother after the defeat of 
Pavia, is one of the best of kingly saws. 
In the reign of Francis's successor, an 
accident put an end to tournaments for ever. 



Gabiiel de Montgomery, the descendant, 
of an ancient and noble Scotch family, and 
the son of the Montgomery who accidentally 
burnt the chin of King Francis with a 
torch, and thus brought in the fashion of 
wearing long beards, was destined to be far 
more &tal to royalty than his &ther. 
Henry II. had a magnificent tournament 
in the Rue St. Antoine, at Paris, to cele- 
brate the joint nuptials of his sister and 
daughter. The monarch, who loved dis- 
play, entered the lists himself^ and chose 
Montgomery as his opponent. The knights 
encountered gallantly; both spears were 
broken, but Montgomery neglected to throw 
down the stump of his lance, and as he 
came in contact with the royal person it 
struck the king's vizor, and a splinter 
entered deeply into his right eye. The 
prince fell senseless, and was borne from 
the field. Vainly did the most skilful 
surgeons endeavour to save his life. To 
aid them in discovering the exact spot 
where the hrabx had been touched, four 
criminals underwent decapitation in the 
prison of the Conciei^erie, and their heads 
were dissected after receiving a blow similar 
to that which unhorsed the King. The 
last order Henry delivered, during an 
interval of reason^ was to forbid the issuing 
of any process against the Knight who had 
occasioned his death. Montgomery, how- 
ever, fled to England, and in 1562 re- 
appeared in France as a leader of the 
protestant party, and frequently defeated 
the royal troops. At the peace of St. 
Germain he returned to Paris. Escaping 
from the massacre of St. Bartholomew, he 
again headed the Huguenot party, but at 
last, at the capitulation of Domfront, fell 
into the hands of Catherine de Medids. 
The torture and death of her husband's 
innocent murderer alone could satiate the 
revenge of the implacable queen. Mont- 
gomery was executed .at the place de 
Greve, 27th May 1574 ; and, one passage 
of arms that Mayenne held in Dauphiny 
alone excepted, no tournament ever after 
graced the festivals of the French. Hence- 
forward chivalry as a distinct order of 
society ceased to exist in France, but the 
spirit which gave it birth died not with it 
The subsequent wars of the French have 
shown us leaders displaying all the ardour 
of crusaders. Conde and Turenne revived 
the days of Du Guesclin. It is a singukr 
feet, by the way, that Turenne is the sole 
subject, besides the great Constable, who 
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lias "been interred in the cemetery of the 
kings of France. Within a few paces of 
each other the two heroes honour with 
their dust the royal corruption that sur- 
rounds them. 

At a more recent period, that of the 
iirst revolution, chivalrous fervour again 
warmed the bosoms of the French. There 
•were warriors, royalist and republican, who 
might have stood well by the side of their 
mailed ancestors. The war of the Vendee, 
for the support of the Bourbon cause, was 
an heroic and a knightly warfare, and 
Rochejaquelin, a soldier, like Bayard, per- 
fect in courage and honour, would have 
adorifed the fairest age of chivalry. Need 
we even seek higher for deeds of knightly 



daring tlian the days of Napoleon^ or for 
knights more dauntless than Lannes, De- 
saix, Murat, and Ney ? The last, as he cut 
down the Austrians, or dashed among the 
Cossacks, might create a faith in metem- 
psychosis, and make it be believed that 
the soul of Godfrey de Bouillon, or of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, had passed into the 
body of the Prince of the Moskwa. 

We regret that our limits compel us to 
quit so soon this subject of French chivalry, 
which is perhaps one of the most fasci- 
nating in the whole range of history', and 
presents a vast fiind of amusement to those 
who have sufficient patience to dive into 
the archives of knighthood. 

Templarius. 
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Devices of Novelists — Eccentricities of Authors — the Delusunis of the Prefiuses — Batches 
of Tales — a Specimen^ or Skeleton of a new plan of Stringing Stories together — the 
Grinders Sanctum ; or^ Tales of the Razors — the History of Josias Bone^ alias Jaw^ 
bone — Colloquy of the Razors — Taie of the Ivory-handled Razor — Pathetic Incidents in 
the Lifi of a Sharp Blade — Tale of the Silver Razor -^ Superficial Views of Things-^ 
Vanity ^nd UtiUty — Tale of the Magic Razor — the Art of a Cutler — a Scrap ofPrae- 
tical Wisdom — Tale of the Plain Razor — Comfort in Shaving — the Horrors of a Rough 
Surface — Breaking up the Meeting^ and ad libitum /or the Novelist. 



The devices of novelists to give fictitious 
importance to their inventions, are amongst 
4some of the odd things which are done by 
authors, who must be admitted by common 
consent to be amongst the veiy oddest 
people in the world. It is very odd why 
authors should be odd, but they are so; 
have always been so; and are likely to 
continue so during secula secuhrum. Au- 
thors generally are men of extensive expe- 
rience, of watchful observation, of know- 
ledge in the best sense, and of diversified 
powers covering a large suiface of inquiry. 
Yet, notwithstanding this elevation of the 
mental character, they are marvellously 
unskilled in the ways of the world, scarcely 
know how to keep themselves out of the 
Yulgarest vexations of life, cannot manage 
their own afiairs, and are ordinarily indif- 
ferent to some of the simplest of the uni- 
versal forms of society. This mystery of 
their nature is referred to what is called 
the " abstraction" of their pursuits ; which 
means nothing more than a paltry pretext 
for escaping from responsibility in the ac- 
tual business of intercourse, which frets 
them when they want to be otherwise oc- 
cupied. There is really no excuse for the 



indolence, indifference, and insouciance o| 
authors. They might as well wear cocked^ 
hats, and apologize for their extravagance 
on the score of heedlessness. Why should 
they be less observant of form than 
other people ? Why should they claim at- 
tention for good sense in great things, and, 
for the same reason, exemption from cus- 
tom in small things? The condition and 
status of authors are not yet sufficiently 
understood, nor properly recognised; but 
the fault rests mahily with themselves. 
They are perpetually thwarting their own 
objects by the most unexpected eccentrici- 
ties, as if they thought it was necessary to, 
their reputation to appear to be different 
&om the rest of mankind. One gentleman 
goes bare-necked through the streets, by 
way of securing a profound mark of dis- 
tinction, and looking as if he were always 
ready to be done into sculpture — always 
prepared to be perpetuated in marble. 
Another glorifies himself in " horrent hair," 
which starts out from all parts of his head 
like bristles, giving him a sort of scared 
look of genius, which he holds to be highly 
enthusiastic and poetical. A third delights 
in clothes that du not fit him, for the ap- 
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parent puipose of attracting the gaze of 
the common herd who dress legitimately. 
A fourth is in an incessant fuss, and fidgets 
everybody about him, under a delusive no- 
tion that restlessness is one of the attri- 
butes of intellectual supremacy. Another 
is stone- dumb, in order that he may get 
credit for being a deep thinker, his mind 
being all the time as fast asleep as his face. 
These freaks and fits of men of ability are 
altogether without the colour of an excuse ; 
and if society were to exhibit a more de- 
cided resistance to such absurdities, they 
would speedily be as completely extin- 
guished as the coffee-house slip-shod habits 
of the wits of the times of Queen Anne 
and the first George. 

But revenons d nos moutons. Your 
novelists hit upon the strangest expedients 
to prevail upon their readers to believe 
that their fabrications are actual matters 
of fact, how innately preposterous soever 
they may be. Sometimes they tell you 
that the editor (this practice of pretending 
to be only the editor of one's own work can 
no longer deceive anybody )^-fell in with 
a mysterious youth in Italy, who had some 
unexplained source of misery in his heart, 
and who was rapidly dying of moonlight 
reveries, and a consumption, and who in 
his last hours deposited a manuscript jour- 
nal in the hands of the editor to be published 
after his death, which journal is now given 
to the world with no other alterations than 
the suppression of the real names of per- 
sons and places out of tenderness for parties 
yet living. Sometimes the MS. is be- 
queathed by a stranger to ^the care of the 
editor, who feels himself c^ed upon by a 
sense of public duty to print it, that all 
other persons may profit by the warnings 
against credulity, vain-glory, &c. &c. &c., 
which it contains. Or possibly the atten- 
tion of the editor was called to the docu- 
ment by a sheet of manuscript which fell 
by accident into his hands (they used to 
send this loose sheet home from the cheese- 
monger's, but that is gone out of date now, 
because it would expose the editor to the 
imputation of living in rather a Grub-street 
style), and after a long search the whole of 
the precious papers were discovered in some 
remote street, and purchased for a trifle 
from the old woman of the house, who was 
unconscious of the true value of the trea- 
sure in her possession. There are favourite 
forms of the prefatory history, which, 
varied by a multitude of stray circum- 



stances, still amount to pretty much the 
same sort of clumsy contrivance in the end. 
When there is a batch of tales to be 
stitched together, some thread of design is 
brought in to connect them, and on these 
occasions the identical plan of one author is 
the plan of all, with the costume changed^ 
and a slight variation of interjectional com- 
mentary thrown in by way of giving it a 
tone of freshness. For instance : a num- 
ber of people meet together by the most 
unexpected accident at an inn, and being 
compelled, either by stress of weather or 
want of post-horses, to remain there for the 
night, they resolve to make themselves as 
comfortable as they can, and so gather 
round the fire and begin to tell stories, 
after the fashion of the worthies in the 
Canterbury Tales, or the still more goodly 
company of the Decameron. By this very 
notable project, the author finds a peg for 
every scrap of fiction he has collected in 
his musty portfolio. Sometimes the gather- 
ing of story-tellers is brought about under 
picturesque circumstances in the midst of a 
storm, or flying from the cholera, or the 
platoons of a pursuing army. Sometimes 
even in places the most tmlikely for such 
an assemblage to be found — such as ]\Iount 
St. Bernard, for example, which Mr. Croly 
selected in the fulness of his love of ro- 
mance — a group of narrators are brought 
together by some incongruous means, the 
very absurdity of which has the effect of 
undoing the author s object, by depriving 
his tales on the very threshold of that 
degree of vraiseniblance which he has taken 
so much pains to produce. The utmost 
stretch of credulity cannot reconcile us to 
the notion of a dozen travellers drenched 
in the snows of the Alps, sliivering in their 
heart's core, under the whirlwinds of the 
ravines, and worn out by fatigue, hunger, 
and a terrible sense of desolation, sitting 
down quietly as if nothing had happened, 
drinking flasks of wine with a hearty relish, 
and singing songs and relating theadventures 
of their past lives until a late hour in the 
morning, instead of hurrying at once to 
their pallets and seeking oblivion of the 
night's disasters in a sound sleep. These 
impossibilities are intolerable; they are 
fit only for the Minerva Library ; the finest 
eloquence cannot redeem them from con- 
tempt. They resemble some of the extra- 
ordinary escapades of the heroines of the 
Swansea novels, wherein yoiuig ladies are 
made to run away from their guardians* 
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houses to avoid the tyrannous persecutions 
of an unwelcome lover, and to wander over 
half the kingdom without a penny in their 
pockets, and without any visible means of 
existence ; now residing in some tranquil 
rural retreat until the hateful man re-ap- 
pears suddenly in one of their evening 
walks, and then, perhaps, taking up their 
abode at a watering place, hoping to 
escape detection in the crowd. Even 
these inconsistencies are less ridiculous 
than the rodomontade of that part of an 
anthology of stories that purposes to be the 
most literal and real If we can ^tend 
our sympathies to such modes of bringing 
about a set of narratives, we certainly may 
admit any species of nonsense that is framed 
upon a similar plan. Thus, what objec- 
tion can be taken to the following skeleton 
of a work of that description — which we 
submit with unbounded confidence to the 
consideration of all gentlemen who are en- 
gaged in storytelling agreeably to the re- 
ceived pattern? We will call our minia- 
ture fiction, in humble imitation of some of 
oar most distinguished predecessors in tlus 
waJk, 

THE GRINDER'S SANCTUM; 

OR, 

GaU^ of Ci^e 3&a^onS. 

On the 16th of April, 1734, Josias Bone 
attained his 57th year. From boyhood 
upwards he lived in the same house in 
wliich he was bom, on the western side of 
Norton Falgate. It was the great glory of 
his life that his life was passed, man and 
boy, under the same roof. He never slept 
from home but once, and that was on the 
occasion of a water party to Wapping, 
when, losing his balance, on the edge of the 
wherry, from some cause which always re- 
mained a mystery, and which he never 
liked to refer to, he fell into the river, and 
was obliged to be put to bed for the night 
at the Cat and Compasses, to which the 
boatman conveyed him after they had picked 
him up. Some people said that it was the 
excess of his animal spirits, and his want of 
knowledge of nautical affairs, that produced 
the catastrophe ; while others did not hesi- 
tate to insinuate tliat he tumbled over in 
the excess of spirits of another kind. But 
Josias always observed a stem silence on 
the subject, and nobody ever ventured to 
Investigate it any farther : for when he was 
much moved he had a way of looking very 
abstruse, with one arm a-kimbo, and the 



other see-sawing the air, that betokened 
displeasure of the highest order. Jomas 
was a cutler, which in those days was a 
business of great repute, that often, placed 
its professors in situations of uncommon 
confidence and of the most serious respon- 
sibility. His father had been a cutler, and 
it was said that so many of the generations 
had been cutlers that one might almost 
suppose that cutlery ran in the blood of the 
Bones. However that might be, Jo»as 
maintained the dignity of his calling with> 
such an innate zest, that it would not be 
too much to aver that he was bom with a* . 
genius for knives and forks. Wlien he had 
reached tliirty years of age, bis fiither, who 
had been many years a widower, died, and 
left Josias sole tenant and heir of the old 
house ixk Norton Falgate. The singular, 
abstinence of his life from that time forth 
was a general topic of admiration in the 
neighbouring streets. Josias was regarded 
as a paragon of virtue, which was the more 
to his credit seeing that he never married ; 
and that he was, therefore, exposed to the 
seductions of the City, in the midst of the 
gaieties of which he was seated, with ample 
means and a thriving trade, which would 
have enabled him, had he been so disposed, 
to have indulged freely in the delights of 
the bachelor estate. But Josias was an 
exemplary man; not over religious, but 
frugal, prudent, having a due reverence for 
mens good opinions, and careful to do 
nothing outwardly that would appear like, 
imprudence, or levity, or want of fore- 
thought. Like Penruddock, he had an old - 
woman who had arrived at that venerable 
age which placed her beyond the reach of 
scandal, and she did everything for him 
that was needful to his in-door comforts, so 
that he seldom had occasion to go abroad in 
search of entertaiument, being already pro- 
vided at home with all things that were re- 
quisite to the well-regulated economy of his 
pleasures. He had a wise objection to create 
new wants for himself, and therefore es- 
chewed luxuries of all kinds ; limited him- 
self to the plainest modes of sustainirig life, 
and lived upon so little of every thing that . 
a reverse of fortune could not make any 
great change in his ways. Then he seldom • 
went out, lest he might see something new 
which the vagrant appetite of human nature, 
might possibly iaduce him to crave. It 
was observed, however, that Josias, who 
had always been a lean man, became still, 
thinner, but perhaps more imposing by the 
increasing thoughtfulness of his manners,. 
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as he advanced in life; which brought 
about a vile joke of a wag who lived next 
door to him, which Josias to the last never 
forgave. His intimate friends had a pleasant 
way of calling him Jo. Bone for shortness, 
which that next-door vagrant converted into 
Jaw Bone, by way of casting a reproach 
upon the macilent figure of the worthy 
cutler. Josias never spoke to him again, 
and the rogue had the impudence to say 
that it was quite natural that the grinder 
should cut him. 

On the anniversary of his 67th birth-day, 
Josias conceived a project of merriment, 
which, as such events rarely rufSed the 
calm surfsuse of his career, created no slight 
surprise amongst the Norton-Falgatians. 
He determined to spend the whole of the 
afternoon and evening at Bagnigge Wells, 
which, at that period, was the resort of the 
most fashionable and agreeable persons 
about town. He was slow in arriving at 
this resolution, but when he had once 
formed it, no temporal temptations could 
persuade him to abandon it. Mrs. Mar- 
tha Ruggins was ordered fhree days before 
to make the necessary preparations for the 
expedition : and what between the care she 
bestowed upon his ruffled shirt, his cambric 
neckcloth, ribbed stockings, and brocaded 
trunks, and the unavoidable diligence she 
was compelled to use in the revival of her 
ancient suit of sables, studded over in the 
sleeves, cape, stomacher, and skirts, with 
bugles, it may be imagined that she had a 
world of business before her — not to speak 
of the multitudinous little matters that 
came in to perplex her fancy during that 
bustling interval. At last the agitating 
moment arrived. Josias, with unprece- 
dented calmness, closed his shop, fastening 
up the blinds so carefully that he would be 
enabled to know exactly whether any 
strange hand had meddled with his pre- 
mises during his absence, and so disposing 
of the various articles within as that 
he could ascertain at once on his return 
whether they had been disturbed. When 
all these arrangements were concluded, he 
conducted Mrs. Ruggins, with the suavity 
of true politeness, into the street, and, after 
locking the door, and adjusting the hasp or 
plate that covered the key-hole, he gave 
her his arm with an air of mingled tender- 
ness and gravity, and, taking a sort of 
north-westerly direction, proceeded towards 
the place of his destination. Leaving them 
to pursue their journey of pleasure, we will 
transport the read^ to the interior of the 



shop, which, thus closed up, would have 
been left in utter darkness but for a stream 
of light that fell upon a glass case in the 
centre, from a smaU window that pierced 
the wall immediately under the eaves at 
the back. 

The glass case to which we have referred, 
and the exact position of which is some- 
what essential to what follows, stood pre* 
cisely in the middle of the floor. It covered 
a circular table, and was filled with varioDS 
kinds of cutlery : knives of every shape 
and description, thimbles, scissors, needles, 
and such other things as appertain to the 
art of working in steel. Two long slabs of 
wood ran down the shop at each side, and 
shelves clothed the wall with dirks, sword- 
handles, pistols, ramrods, carving knives, 
and cutlasses. Upon the slabs, or counters, 
apparently scattered, but in a sort of pre- 
meditated confusion, several razors lay 
about ; all of which had been consigned to 
the hands of Josias Bone by their various 
owners for difierent purposes, — some to be 
ground, others to receive new handles, and 
others to be embellished with the armorial 
bearings of their proprietors. On the top 
of the glass case, in the most careless atti- 
tude imaginable, a solitary razor seemed to 
overlook the remainder with a kind of me- 
lancholy earnestness, as if it longed in its 
very pivot to be amongst them. A solemn 
stillness presided over the scene. It was the 
fii-st time within the memory of cutlery 
that the shop was thus deserted, and left 
unprotected to the knives, daggers, and ra- 
zors. But the razors alone were at lai^e 
— all the rest were enclosed in frames, and 
so pent up that it was immaterial to them 
whether Josias was at home or abroad. 
The razors were inspired by the swelling 
thoughts and novel emotions of liberty. 
They had a shop all to themselves— -there 
was no shopman to treat them with indig- 
nity, to flourish them in his hand, and dirty 
them all over with nauseous oil. Such 
an opportunity of free communication \^'as 
rare amongst razors, and they took advan- 
tage of it with alacrity. 

The razor on the glass case, being in tlie 
most prominent situation, elevated above 
the rest, was the first to perceive and call 
attention to the favourable circumstances in 
which the absence of the cutler had placed 
them. A small voice, issuing from between 
the two pieces of ivory that formed the 
handle, thus addressed the company :— 
"The fortuitous events, my friends, that 
have this evening brought us together, 
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tmght not to be suffered to pass away 
"without some commemoration. Our lives 
are generally so dull, making such a contrast 
to the qualities for which we are celebrated 
— dulness being the very last that is 
tolerated amongst us — that I cannot but 
congratulate you on a moment of enjoy- 
ment so unusual ; yet, I fear, destined to 
be so brief. [Here the novelist may be as 
sentimental as he likes. The razor may 
be permitted to sigji, and look back on 
former times, or anything else that is most 
conducive to the production of the state of 
feeling requisite to the purpose in hand.] 
Let us tell stories to each other to fill up 
the evening. Let each i:azor recount its 
own experiences. Unfortunately, we can- 
not come closer together ; but as we shall 
be perfectly uninterrupted, it is only 
necessary to speak up, and we shall easily 
hear each other s autobiography.'* 

This proposition was received with 
unanimous approbation; and after a few 
strange noises that would have penetrated 
the teeth of a Christian, the razors subsided 
into attention, it having been agreed that 
the razor on the glass case should begin. 
A short pause ensued, during which the 
narrator was running over the materials of 
the promised tale, and then the silence was 
broken, as follows : — 

Cab of tl^e ihoxs^^mWh 3&a^or. 

I was made in Birmingham on the 3rd 
January, 1702. My maker was an indus- 
trious man with a large family. Although 
he had made many razors in the course of 
his time, he had never made one to order 
before, and it may therefore be presumed 
that he took particular pains about my 
steel, which was of the highest temper. 
He was very proud of me, and kept me a 
long time to show me to his customers, be- 
fore he would consent to part with me ; and 
when he did, it was upon condition that my 
purchaser should come back every half 
year to tell him how I shaved. But from 
the day J was put out of his hands, I never 
saw him or heard of him again. My master 
was on the point of being married, and 
having bought me for tlukt occasion, he 
never thought any more, of the honest 
artisan who had bestowed so much trouble 
on the blade that now has the pleasure of 
addressing you. [There might be a disser- 
tation introduced here on the nature of 
marriage, and the statistics of beards, 
showing the comparative growth of the 
beards of married and immarried men.] 



I had nothing to complain of in my new 
quarters, but that my owner never locked 
me up ; and whenever he was from home, 
John, the footman, used to take me to his 
own room, and, in a very uncouth manner, 
hew and hack his chin with me. On one 
occasion, being in a great passion with a 
cord that had somehow got into a knot, he 
cut it with me, and made such a gap in me 
that I shall be uneven until I am ground 
to a skeleton. It is hard to say how long 
matters might have gone on in this way, 
had not a circumstance occurred which 
completely changed my habits, by making 
me change hands. I was put into a tra- 
velling bag to be conveyed to a country 
house ; but at night upon the road the bag 
was stolen, and I became the property of a 
foot-pad who lived in the New Forest, 
who, ignorant of my real value, used me 
like a common hasped knife. [Here the 
razor might become pathetic at the reverse 
of fortune ; but brightening under the 
influence of other changes, a number of 
transitions, interspersed with sundry cha- 
racters, might be introduced, so as to con- 
duct the narrative by a series of surprising 
but inartificial circumstances, to the point 
of time at which the recital takes place.] • 
When the Ivory-handled razor concluded, 
a buz of applause rose from the counters ; 
and when silence was regained, a small 
black razor, strapped richly with embossed 
silver, proceeded as follows : — 

CaU of tf^t ^tthn iSia\ox. 
An individual of deep sensibility ap- 
proaches a confession of this kind with 
many misgivings, arising partially from the 
awkwardness of revealing facts that have 
hitherto been kept secret from respect to 
the feelings of others, and partially from 
the pain of traversing over again, as it were, 
scenes of pain and humiliation. But why 
should I hesitate ? I am but a razor after 
all, and if the flattery of the world once 
tempted me to believe that I was sharper 
than others, sad experience has convinced 
me of the folly we commit in suffering 
our vanity to absorb our judgment. I am 
of noble origin. The gentleman to whom 
I owe my existence was a Scotch earl. It 
had been well for me that I had first seen 
the soap in the humblest cottage in his vast 
domains : then I had not known what it 
was to have a handle glittering over with 
silver, and a body of base metal. He was 
a man who looked exclusively to externals, 
and when it pleasured him to call me into 
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filmpey he rwas more particular about the 
ornaments whicli were to cover me, than 
about those essential qualities of the imier 
razor, upon which alone I could hope to 
achieve a permanent place in the dressing 
case of respectable men. Need I detail the 
injurious consequences? The cutler gave 
all his skill to my handle, and inserted a 
surreptitious blade mto it, which looked as 
brilliant as a ray of light when it was new, 
but which in a week lost all its original 
polish. / knew that I was destitute of the 
requisite refinement ; but the old lord was 
so humoured by his coat of arms em- 
blazoned on the sur&ce, that he took me 
up every morning with renewed delight, 
notwithstanding the tortures I inflicted 
upon him, and which he bore with sur- 
primng patience, for the sake of looking at 
his crest iu the glass. [This razor must 
have a long narrative of troubles to relate 
that may be expanded to any given length ; 
its private remorse working against the 
vanity of the old lord — ^its conviction of its 
im worthiness, maigrS its fine studs of silver 
— ^its numerous misfortunes in oth^ hands 
--ending, perhaps, with the doom that 
brought it into the hands of Josias, to be 
converted, perhaps, into a garden knife in 
a buck handle !] 

A sensation of horror pervaded the com- 
pany at the termination of this stoiy . The 
razors were evidently thrilled with the 
painful moral of the catastrophe, and some 
minutes elapsed before the next speaker 
could si^mmon sufficient self-possession to 
proceed. At length they were all intent to 
hear the 

CaU of t^t fSLag^c 3aa|or. 

It is fortunate for us that we are not re- 
sponsible for the conduct of those who hove 
gone before us. It is quite enough fi>r us to 
answer for ourselves. Yet it is a hard thing' 
that we diould be compelled to answer to 
names which we did not choose, but which 
were arbitrarily selected for us while 
we were actually in the process of raanu- 
&cture. I was called the magic razo? 
before I. was even made. The cutler wa9 
a clever follow, and knew the world's weak 
point, aod all his razors were extraoidinary 
for some quality or another that could not 
be rivalled elsewhere^ Astonishing as all 
this i^peasrs to me now, yet I must confess 
that it had a wonderful efiect. People be- 
lieved that I was xmique, because I was 
called the magic razor, and so I have gone 
on acquiring an unaccountable fame, which 



my own modesty will not allow me iy 
imagine that I deserve. You will scarcely 
suppose that I am upwards of fifty yeai^ 
of age. You perceive that I am still 
bright, and that there is scarcely a single 
stain on my green shafts. Believe me, that 
the secret of perpetual youth is not so 
strange as you may think. The truth is 
this, that my preten^ons^were of the most 
ambitious kind. I was warranted to keep, 
up my keenness, 1 really forget for ^at 
length of time ; but I was hardly a month. 
in actual use when my owner finding that' 
I entirely disappointed his expectations, 
laid me altogether aside in an old drawer,, 
and purchasing a new set of razors in my 
place, never took me out again. This' 
would have been very mortifying to some 
razors, but I am fond of retirement, whicht 
I confess is best adapted to my indolent, 
disposition : and so I was well satisfied to 
retain the freshness of my looks, although 
it was at the expense of being rejected for 
the want of more durable qualities. [IJpon 
this hint the novelist may work out am 
elaborate history. It is a choice scrap of 
wisdom, and wants nothing but filling up 
to make it dramatic as well as instructive.} 
The next story was one of singular in- 
terest. The narrator opened with such un- 
affected dignity of expression^ that the 
anxiety of the listeners was rapidly en- 
gaged. 

CaU of i^t 3@lam 3&a^on 

Comfort in shaving is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest luxuries in the life of man. 
From the earliest moment of my existence 
1 was deeply impressed with that important 
fact. I sow that mankind were aware of 
it, but I deplored the negligence with which 
they treated a discovery which they all ad- 
mitted to be of ^e first consequence, but 
which few of them took the trouble of act- 
ing upon with care and consistency. It 
gave me great anguish (here all the 
lazors in the shop creaked like new 
shoes) to feel that I had the power to c^^;- 
tribute to this important end, yet that the 
heedlessness of men judt before br^kfittt 
was such as to disappoint all my theories 
of improvement. How often ha?fe I Ibnged 
to be in the service of some miisician who 
Kved by playing tunes upon his chin, for 
such a man I thought must have appre- 
ciated the value of a good razor : but it wa^ 
my misfortune to belong to a clerk in a 
counting-house, who used to sit up late at 
night drinking rum and shrub, and get up 
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early in the morning in a great fuss to get 
out in time to attend to his business. He 
was always in such a hurry to shave him- 
self that I could not bear him at last, and 
in the long run fairly lost my temper. The 
inconsiderate man used to drink so much 
at night that his hand shook dreadfully in 
the morning. You may judge of my con- 
sternation, when he used to take me up 
with a trembling grasp, and pass me over 
his blurred chin, shaking so fearfully tliat 

the bl 1 shudder when I thmk of it. 

That man's skin was so rough — the surface 
was so irregular — and his hand was so 
nervous, that many a time I thought my 
edge was broken ! my suflferings were acute 
in the extreme. 

[The novelist has a fair field in the con- 
fessions of this conscientious blade. He 
may show the weakness of men in a thou- 



sand ways, and even instance that &tuity 
of beardless youth which induces them 
sometimes to handle "edged tools" before 
there is any stubble to be cut. As many 
more tales may be added as will serve the 
occasion to eke out the required number of 
pages or volumes, and when he has arrived 
at the proper quantity, he can bring back 
Josias Bone and Mrs. Ruggins from Bag- 
nigge Wells, and put a stop at once to the 
entertainment of the razors. Should his 
mood carry him further, and should he 
have any necessity for increasing the bulk 
of his work, he may wind up the career of 
Josias in the usual way, by making him 
maiTy Mrs. Ruggins, if he pleases, or by 
killing him with a surfeit of apple dump- 
lings, or disposing of him in any other way 
that may be most agreeable to himself.] 



COURT AND FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 



Wb are happy to state that her Majesty is in the 
enjoyment of excellent health. 

The Court will leave Windsor for Brighton on 
the 4th of Octoher. On the 6th of November her 
Majesty will return to town ; and on the 22nd of 
that month proceed to Windsor, to spend Christmas. 
The Court will remain at Windsor until the middle 
of January, when it is the intention of her Majesty 
to return to town for the Easter holidays. 

Her Majesty, on her return from the Pavilion, is 
expected to found a Royal Archery Company, to be 
called the Windsor Foresters, who will meet at 
fixed intervals at the Royal Lodge in Windsor Great 
Park. 

Her Majesty's tradesmen at Brighton have re* 
eeived instructions to complete the improvements 
now in progress at the Palace, by the 4th of next 
month. In the time of George IV., some baths 
into which the sea water was conveyed, were con- 
iiructed at the Palace by order of his Majesty. 
These baths have not been used since his Majesty's 
death, but we understand that her Majesty has ex- 
pressed hor intention of making use of them, and 
orders have been given to have them in readiness 
by the urrival of the Queen. The town is very 
full of company, and many of our visitors have 
been induced to prolong their stay, for the purpose 
of witnessing the rejoicings that are to take place 
on the arrival of the Queen. 
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The Queen Dowager has graciously consented tp 
become the Patroness of the Jews' Orphan Asylum, 
upon which excellent institution her Majesty be- 
stows a munificent annual gift. 

The Princess Augusta, attended by Miss Wyn- 
yard, has returned to her residence, Frogmore 
Lodge, from a visit to the Duchess of Gloucester, 
at Bagshot Park. 

The Duke of Sussex has presented to the Ken. 
sington Literary and Scientific Institution more 
than 200 volumes, selected from among the dupli- 
cates of his Royal Highnesses extensive library. 

The Duke and Duchess of Beaufort will give a 
most sumptuous entertainment the beginning of the 
month, at Badminton, to the Gloucestershire 
brigade of Yeomanry Cavalry, of which fine corps 
his Grace is Colonel. Lord S>egrave (Lord-Lieut. 
of the County), Lord Ellenborough, Earl of Ducie, 
Earl and Countess of Wilton, Earl and Countess of^ 
Chesterfield, Sir Bethel and Lady Codrington, Sir 
J. Guise, Mr. C. and Lady GQQii|iana Codrington, 
Hon. Grantley Berkley, M.P., Earl Bathurst, Lord 
and Lady Moreton, Hon. Colonel and Mrs. Anson, 
and a most distinguished party, are invited. 

The Duchess of Roxburgh, and part of her 
Grace's family, arrived in town last week, and are 
sojourning at the London Hotel, Albemarle- 
Street* 
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Uncle Horace, a Novel. By the Author of 
'' SketchM of Irish Character.** 3 vols. 
Colhani, London, 1837* 

. It «U1 generally be found that thoae writen who 
Jiave tuccceded m thort talet, have rarely attained 
an equal degree of excelloDce in the prolonged 
aoveL The art of inventing a story, of conceiving 
a variety of characters, and disposing of them 
threngh a series of natural and interesting incident^ 
does not necessarily imply the power of sustaining 
tb« invention over a large surfiuxL The novel 
detnands much more than the mere narrative of 
circumstances, and delineation of character. It 
lequires a complete exhibition of the secret springs 
of action, the ciiautest shades of feeling and passion* 
and a faithful representation of all the accessories 
of the scene, so as to engnge the sympathies and 
attention of the reader as entirely as if it were a 
history of actual events. Rapid outlines, to be 
filled up by the imagination, are all-sufficient for 
the short tale. There is nothing more needed to 
produce the most vivid effects of which it is capable 
than bo throw the figures into groups ; to show the 
aoene, and then to change it ; to map out causes 
and consequences; to aeromplish the end of 
elaborate descriptions by a coup deplume ; and to 
auggest the sources of interest rather than to dwell 
«pen them. The power demanded by each of these 
works of fiction is different in kind as well as in 
iiejgree. To the former is necessary a profound 
IcBowledge of human nature, and either a varied 
flsperience of life, or such constant observation of 
ita inflnenoes as shall compensate for the want of 
that experience. To the latter, the chief essential 
b skill in the choice and treatment of the materials. 
<rhe one draws largely upon practical philosophy; 
the other upon the artistical qualities of the mind. 
A good novel is a work of reflection ; a tale may 
\)9 no more than a sudden fiincy caught up and cast 
off in a beat. The capacity for a novel is so much 
higher than the capacity adapted for a tale, that a 
suceessftU novelist is as likely to fail in a short 
story, as the mere story-teller in an elaborate 
novel. It is as if the lesser fiiculties were absorbed 
in the greater; as we see a fire drunk up and 
extiBguisfaed by thn son. 

fiat it does mot therefore follow that the writer 
Wlko has achieved a distinguished reputation in the 
'tnoi9ea|)faati6 but less difficult track, may not also 
pftdlMd n 'iv^el of considerable merit. Upon a 
a1ti)6&l'OxiMiUiMitiofis' however, of its cottstruction, it 
'IvtlL 4li tiM msjority of instances turn out to be 
litlld itfoMtfaitn a short tale expanded, or an inter, 
lacirilfof fallNl t» m^ke up a whole. The want of 
nnfty, ot (le«it>letefiess and singleness of design, will 
be appitf^t^Mf' tht evder of the writer's mind be 
such as "16 lead to f xcellenoe in brief, dramatic 
portraits, ift n^npvus sketches, outburfts of passion, 
tenches of strdftg p^tkn ofc humour, and morals or 



satires exhibited in the most striking and pungent 
shapes, slightly diversified in the expression. Thd 
ability Mrs. Hall has displayed in her Irish stories 
would induce us to infer that she could hardly pro- 
duce a novel of the first class ; the very qualities of 
her excellence unBtting her in some sort for such 
an effort. Her "Buccaneers," and her "Uncle 
Horace,** confirm that inference ; although both 
these works possess merits of a superior kind. 

The conduct of " Uncle Horace " betrays at 
once the lack of the sustaining power. Before Mrs. 
Hall had accomplished more than a third of her task, 
it is palpable that she wearied over it, and, for the 
sake of fulfilling the undertaking, was obliged to 
shift the ground of the interest and diverge into a 
new region. We are at first introduced to a couple 
of young lovers ; the one a patient and sweet-tem- 
pered girl, who has hardly confessed to herself her 
attachment for the protigi of her uncle-^the 
worthy Horace Brown — and who removing into the 
gay circles of London, runs the risk of forgettiag 
the companion of her early days in the country. 
But Harry Mortimer also comes to town, and mixes 
in the same coteries, and they meet ag:iin, and dis- 
covering each other's feelings in scenes the least 
likely to encourage them, they are at length be- 
trothed. All this is very natural, and very 
touchingly depicted ; particularly the magnanimity 
of a cousin of Harry's, the Lady Ellen Norley, who 
although she loves him deeply, resigns him to 
Mary Lorton with the true greatness of disinterested 
devotion. The part Uncle Horace plays through- 
out these scenes is at once original and affecting. 
He is tenderly attached to his niece, and desires to 
see her happy, and fearful that the town^ife te 
which her father's ambition has dedicated her (the 
ambition of a retired merchant who pursues the 
phantom &shion at coiitly sacrifices) may wreck 
her hopes and chances of happiness, comes up to 
London to promote his scheme of uniting her to 
Harry Mortimer. This stoiy is complete in itself, 
and is written with so much earnestness, and is 
full of such passages of truthful emotion, that bad 
the story ended here, we should have had nothing to 
regret. But we are carried forward into troubled 
scenes that distract our attention, and mar the 
interest. The marriage of the lovers is postponed 
in consequence of the death of Mary Lorten^s 
fiither, who expires appropriately at his own dinner 
table ; and then a new figure is introduced ; a 
stranger who exercises a mysterious influence over 
the mind of Mr. Lorton. This person, an Itab'an, 
had, it appears, been formerly privately married to 
Mrs. Lorton in her youth, but had deserted her on 
the very day of their wedding. She, believing tfa^t 
he was dead, and conooaling the whole afiidt ttwD. 
the world, received the addresses of Mr. Lor)^*, in 
so far deceiving him as to her real cifcnn^^ecf. 
The visit of the Italian at this, junqtme i9,.v|t)i* 
view to. extort money from \mit to ket^ h^r f^t; 
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l)ie snpplie* him with funds to the last &rthing she 
can procure, «ad, her means failing, he proposes 
that she shall consent to give him her daughter in 
marriage, hoping hy that diabolical plan to secure 
the portion which Mary Lorton expects from her 
generous uncle. This proposal is communicated 
to Mary, and rejected iftith indignation ; but anxious 
at any sacrifice to preserve her mother, she under- 
takes a journey to her uucle to obtain from him the 
fortune he was to have bestowed upon her, and 
with it to purchase the silence of her persecutor. 
Upon this journey she is waylaid by the Italian, 
and conveyed to a lonely house, where she is de- 
tained. A variety of incidents follow, all bearing 
upon the inquiries that are set on foot for her 
i-ecovery. At last she is recovered; the Italian 
attempts his own life, but lives long enough to 
confess that his marriage with Mrs. Lorton was 
invalid, he having had another wife living ; and so 
the perplexities terminate in sunshine, and the 
union of the young lovers. 

This entangled web occupies two volumes. If 
vre say that it is cleverly put together, we say as 
mnch as we can in praise of it. But had Mrs. 
Hall made it a distinct tale, it would have been 
still better. There is too much mystery and 
romance in it for the quiet every-day people who 
are the agents of the action, and poor Uncle Horace 
is quite spoiled by being drawn into such a drama 
of improbabilities. Nor does it evolve any moral, 
or make any distinct impression of a practical 
kind, to compensate us for the direct injury it 
inflicts upon a tale otherwise exceedingly beautiful. 
The character of Uncle Horace is portrayed with 
consummate ability. His eccentricities are all on 
the side of goodness ; his honesty, his bluntness, his 
reality, and his generosity, always in the right 
places, make him at once unique and loveable 
for bis singularities. The Lady Ellen is, for as 
iQUch as we have of her, a very delightful person ; 
«Bd Mary Lorton must be admitted to association 
'with the most perfect patterns of amiability in the 
world of fiction. Of the rest, we take no note. 
They are natural enough, and enact their parts 
without flaw or blemish. The fault of the novel 
is the want of consistency and pursuit of a direct 
and complete object of interest ; its merit consists 
in tho truth of its portraits, and the morality that is 
scattered through its pages like a perfume. If 
Mrs. Hall were to set about a work like this with 
a graver appreciation of the responsibility, and a 
more clear and defined estimate of its aim, and the 
parts of which it was to be composed, we believe she 
would succeed ; but she must think more deeply of 
the management of her story before she opens it, or 
she cannot reach the height at which she strains, 
and to which she is fairly invited by public fiivour. 

The Vicar of Wrexhill. By Mrs. Trol- 
lope, 3 vpjs. Bentley, London, 1837. 

The object of this' work is to sneer at the Evan- 
gelicals. We )mve no desire to decide upon the 
propriety of making a nofel the vehicle of that 
fdrt of satire. ' Bat, setting mdt the taste, good 
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or bad, of selecting such a means of lashing the 
fiuiaticism or prejudices of any set of Christians, 
we thij^U it necfii^sary to observe that whether the 
conclunon at which Mrs. Trollope arrives in this 
work be just or unjust in itself, her proofs are in 
their nature invalid, unreasonable, VltA vultK^fiM, 
The fiction she creates* for the ^rpose ef >ihoWing 
what she holds to be tlie. crying. firaUa' of <the 
Evangelicals is a fiction of her own invention ; she 
can make the characters just what she wishes them 
to be ; she can put in any circumstances she Kkes 
to bring one party into odium, and another into 
fiivour; she can paint her favourite sin as black as 
she chooses; and she can bring illustrations ad 
libitum of any dogma she thinks proper to insist 
upon. It does not require much critical penetration 
to discover this very obvious truth, that the do&- 
trines, or way of life, of any sect cannot be affoeted 
by a series of imaginary events, since an author who 
wishes to make any given impression by saeh 
means has only to create things exactly as she 
desires them to be, and there is at once the state- 
ment and its example ready at hand. There are 
but two methods of arriving at truth in such mat- 
ters ; either a discussion of the doctrines themselves 
by which some admitted test of their orthodoxy is 
referred to by common consent ; or an unvarnished 
and accurate narrative of facts that have really- 
occurred. But to invent a succession of domestic 
atrocities, and to fasten them upon a particular class 
of religionists, proves nothing but that the author 
is an exceedingly illogical and absurd person. We 
dare say that the Evangelicals are quite as bad as 
Mrs. Trollope describes them to be ; we think thMr 
ecstacies do not indicate the real enthusiasm of tme 
religion ; but then that is only an opinion ; and It 
is an opinion of a kind that ought to be expressed 
with deference and humility, and one of the 
▼ery last that ought to take a shape of sarcasm and 
ridicule. Granting, however, that they are precisely 
the sort of people Mrs. Trollope, in her usual i«ck- 
less and intolerant way, would have us believe, we 
will not accept her mockery of their habits as an 
evidence against them. Is it because Mrs. Trel- 
lope chooses to imagine a clergyman branded with 
the worst vices, and to call him an Evangelical, 
that we are required to believe that the Evtuigelioals 
are a sect of hypocrites and tyrants ? M#s. Trol- 
lope certainly cannot have perceived that in thus 
utterly condemning the Evangelicals for their pride, 
their exclusiveness, and their airogaocey she falls 
into the very same excesses herself, by daalhig eut 
to them the very measures of cendemnatioa which 
she accuses them of exhibiting towafda othenA. IWt 
in truth this work is very disagreeable,' e^e» were it 
not culpable in the very prinoiplb iqion whsclkil is 
based. Every thing in it is repuneoAed/in exseas. 
Some of the scenes are leveltin|p,<iiuklicate,'!and 
unfeminine ; and the spai'itof tbewbf^Wttbftt of 
a perverse and tortuoua mind, futi »f .fenoiqi.and 
not knowing where or on whem-t^f'^ent Hv How 
is this? All Mn. TroUi>pe'S"'worka,4UW., distin- 
guished by a similarly rept^sive qbamoter.. There 
is an identity in their offeniiveness that 'gives them 
•o individuid a tone as to cMopfl us to think more 
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OliMr««<kol« wtoWt to git wit dFthctatdvM-^ 
to loib tiieOMd^et in tho* ftodMi ; vaA toffdr lu to 
fbcgvltlieniltttlieliitefMtof thelr«re«tloii: Mn. 
TnAlope nearer •doot^tbh ; ' she it dways pretent to 
lis in li^r books ;' -Wto feel ber influence in the 
bitter tsant, tbe vulgar spleen, the ill-natured 
reproof the seurrHoUs dritidsm, and the giggling 
cant of good*breeding. It is not our fault, but 
bH«, that she should be so ; and if she prefer to 
-waftte her talents in the gratification of her hu- 
mours, instead of dedicating them to worthier pur- 
pose!, she must be eontent to abide the conse- 
qcMnces. 

The Life and Reign of William IV. By 
the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. 2 vols. 
Fisher, Son, and Co., London, 1837. 
The life of William lY., considered as an indi- 
vidual, is a dead level in biography. There are no 
traits of gi*eatne88 or events of importance to inspire 
it with particular interest until the prince was ab- 
sorbed in the king, when his history became the 
history of tbe country. The early life of the prince, 
with the exceptions of his short service in the naval 
professioui and his subsequent marriage with Mrs. 
Jordan, are entirely destitute of materials for the use 
of biographers. The greater part of his time was 
spent In tranquil retirement at Bushy Park. He 
had no genius for public life ; he loved to be at 
ease— to be retired-— and to cultivate those sources 
of quiet happiness that nourish the kindliest dispo- 
sitions^ and drive out the turbulent passions en- 
gendered by politics. Such a man would afford, 
perhaps, a good subject for panegyric, but certainly 
his existence was too temperate and unru£9ed to 
suggest a topic for two laige volumes. But having 
been a king, it was right perhaps to bring him in 
this shape before the world, in order that we might 
judge dispassionately of his cloims in all points of 
view upon the regard of posterity. That he was an 
excellent man in all his relations with society, 
those who had the best opportunity of forming an 
opinion of bis character unite in testifying; and 
that as first magistrate of this kingdom, he exhibited 
fiimness in meeting a tide of prejudices against 
which few of his predecesson would have had 
enough of coursge to contend, the whole world has 
borne witness, and the remotest times will, on that 
account, treat his memory with implicit respect. 
Of Mr. Wright*s life of this good king we can say 
but little. He expands the smallest trifles in his 
noiseless career with the assiduity of a penny-ar 
line jrq>orler. Whenever he fiistens upon an anec- 
dote, however slight it may be, he uiges it into a 
n^irrative, until he dilutes away the interest. It is 
evident,' enough that the work has been taken 
bodily from the newspapers. There are more visi- 
ble marks of the scissors than of the pen ; and when- 
ever Mr. Wright becomes, in his own sense of the 
word, original^ we have not much reason to be 
grateful for his abandonment of the humbler func 
tions of the compiler. The work is, in fiict, a very 
ambitious sort of compilation. It has all the swell- 



ing pote|» aiMl giw^oqweiiee bf Uograpby; VM^iest^ 
mainly npon ikt induttryiRiiCli whkh minste ftets' 
are collected- into ^ whole, instead of depending 
upon tihat vigour and diseernment ia tbe poitnitate 
of oharacter which eould alone render it woithy of 
the subject. Considering the' importance ef the 
contemporaneous history of William lY., much 
might have been done wliich Mr. Wright hss 
passed over hastily : and this brings ns to the nofit 
glaring fiiult of the book. It is not sufliefeBtly 
digested. It is defident in reflection, in weight ef 
commentary, and in general knowledge. It is an 
instance of laudable book-making, and nothhig 
more. 

Amram; a Tale of Bagdad. John Rich- 
ardson, London, 1837. 
Wx have in this little story a thoroughly orientsl 
tale. It is conceived in the true eastem spirit^ 
and all that is required to render the illusion com- 
plete is a more perfect imitation of the eastern 
phraseol(^. The &ble is exactly sucb as we might 
expect to find amongst the discoveries that are said 
to have been made recently of new batches of the 
Arabian Mights, except that there ia a little more of 
real life, or of life related in the Koropeui way, 
than is usual in those exquisite morsels of lictien. 
Amram is a slave to the governor of Acoubah, and 
dreams that, by the progress of some extraordintuy 
revolutions of fortune, he is made Caliph of Bagdad. 
This surprising transition is easily brought about ia 
the course of a variety of escapades, and the poor 
slave's supentitious reliance on the vision is justified 
by the event. The manner in which all this is rs^ 
lated— the account of the approach of the Turkish 
army — of the siege of Bagdad — of Amram 's nego- 
tiations between the town and the camp of the be- 
siegers — ^the love scenes — and the fall of the old 
Caliph, will, at all events, amnse the reader. If 
he do not detect much learning, or much skill, and 
if he miss the gorgeous eloquence that would come 
in appropriately with such strange circumstances, he 
will at least be as pleasantly entertained as he has a 
right to expect when a native of our cold clime tries 
to put on the sunny costume of Persia. 

The Hunters of the Prairie, or the Hawk 
Chief: a Tale of the Indian Countiy. 
By John Treat Ii-ving, jim.. Author of 
'' Indian Sketches." 2 vols. Bentky, 
London, 1897. 

The past month has been, beyond all doubt, the 
very dullest mouth in the publishing world within 
our recollection. We do not remember (that is to 
say within ^the last fifteen yean) a single month 
when so few books were issued. Yet of the few, 
it must be confessed that some two or three are 
* worthy of being put upon record. The rest are 
hardly likely to survive the autumn. These 
volumes are amongst the number of the permanent 
books— or of those that may achieve a suflSdent 
permanency to be remembered and spoken of in 
jnany years to come, when the scenes to which ihey 
refer shall be subjugated by the encroaching spirit 
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of i^ «»«im9Kiitl sad £Mt*isfim«iag p«pu]iatio9i. 
Mr, Irving, jap.^ i» the nepliew of Goolfrey Cfaypn^ 
that patriwrch of tkotcbes, who delighted tho towa 
so long ft tim« ago>^ tliet we may be exeuaed fm 
being itnecuiDte in dtting the spring of his repatft- 
tion anM>ngst us. The nephew has caught a fi'sg- 
meqt of the mantle of hie uncle, without waiting 
unl41 it should haT« fallen on him by the course of 
nature. He even contests with his conteiupoFory 
predecessor (if we may be permitted to blunder 
upon such a mode of description) tho honour of 
painting Uie ways and manners of the remote In* 
dians. He has something of the same picturesque 
and minute style — the same sort of appreciation 
of extenials— the same love of throwing in con- 
stant relief the lights and shadows of the picture 
^— and the same felicitous power of alternately 
calling mp tears and smiles* Pathos and humour-* 
the wild and the tender— the impassioned and the 
meiancholy — storms and sunshine, succeed each 
other in the pages of both writers. But the elder 
Ipviog has more grace, more innate truth of feeling, 
a wider knowledge of mankind, and greater fidelity, 
as well as elegance, in his portruts of individual 
character. To the younger, however, must be con- 
ceded mndi rough vigour, a ready sense of the pro- 
minent features of things, and a considerable grasp 
of his subject ; although he has not yet sufficiently 
dieoiplined his mind to enable him to make the 
best use of it, which his capacity, when it is more 
maturedt will ultimately enable him to do. As 
they have both appeared in the same field of his* 
torioal romance, the contrast between them is the 
more directly and, in some measure, unavoidably 
foveed upon us. It is no slight praise to say, that 
Mr. John Treat Irving bears the comparison well : 
that he has so strong a family likeness to his uncle 
aa to be recognned at once as his kinsman, although 
the similitude is not so forcible as that he should 
ever be really mistaken for him. If the name 
were erased from the title-page of this work, the 
reader would at once detect the family, and would 
be sadly puzzled about the individual : but as he 
read on, he would discover by a thousand marks of 
inferiority in mental experience that it was written 
by a younger member. The book before us is a 
book of pictures, painted after the manner of 8al- 
Tator Rosa. The scene is laid in the depths and on 
the confines of the Indian country, and introduces 
us from time to time to the regular American and 
his savage neighbour. The Wolf Hill cantonment 
is on the frontier, and here we have so much of 
the interest of civilization as is necessary to give 
relief to the wild scenes that take place in the 
Pawnee town, on the Prairies, amongst the forests, 
and throughout the whole of the country where 
the Indians keep. Mr. Wilford, and his daughter 
Lucy, reside at the cantonment ; and there are 
two lovers of the heroine, and an officer, and a 
humorous backwoodsman, and others, who supply 
the materials of this section of the story. In the 
distance^ but by far the most sUiking, because the 
strangest, figures, we have the group of Indians, 
Shraatack, the Pawnee Prince, or Black Hawk, 
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Nabtottiih, 'faiB ioteeiTid vifmi *he Bhiek. .W»lf».i 
another Bbicf« and ainarietj of prtww ef IksKsaasie 
tribes. Tbe>aetoal i»ddflntarof.4btj6i4ijttt.dre;fiD#,^ 
and the interest nait>IylH>s-4tt;th&jSlai!tlin|^.iiatQ|j0'/ 
of the scenes through vr^U wa]ajr»^oonducted^ -liber 
great purpose of whieh seeols to be'4he< exhibition 
of Indian life, rather than the dev'dopmeat of a ' 
plot. We have a few graod tableawtf but ifo >re<^ 
gular story. The events arise without pcetticdi» 
tation ; they follow each other without leading .to > 
any definite end : but each and all of them subserve 
the final object for which the work was written. 
The capture of Lucy Wilford by the Pawnee , 
prince, and the stratagems that are laid, and the 
perils that are encountered to effect her rescue, oc- 
cupy one portion of the work, introducing us by tbe 
way to many curious details illustrative of the wir- 
like habits of the people. In addition to these, cir- 
cumstances, that bring the Americans and the 
Indians into collision, we have also an ingenious 
but natural device for showing the Indians under 
another aspect, which brings out still more boldly 
their peculiar traits. Two tribes, the Pawnees and 
the Eonzas, are at deadly enmity with each other ; 
the latter favour the white men, and the former are 
at war with the whites. By this contrivance we 
have a canvass covered with animation. The wife 
of the Pawnee chief, stung by jealousy of the fair 
captive, and resolved to have revenge in a way not 
very reconcileable to our previous notibus of the ' 
Indian character, releases the prisoner. By thi* 
single womanly but desperate act, she involves her 
tribe in numberless misfortunes, and at a solemn 
conclave is condemned to death by the Medicin, 
who is a paramount authority amongst the people. 
The rage of her husband, and the resolute spirit he 
displays in snatching her from impending death', 
form one of the most imposing scenes in the work. 
From what we have said of this production, it will 
be seen that we entertain a high opinion of the talent 
it displays. If it want to be a little subdued, time 
will effect wonders with so ardent and so youug an 
author. His power of depicting the grand scenery 
of the Indian country — of showing, as in a drama, 
the almost sublime ferocity of the dwellers in these 
gloomy haunts — and of creating a rapid panorama 
of bold and exciting views, full of life and energy, 
is abundantly proved in this, as in his former pub- 
lication dedicated to a similar subject. He does 
not, however, appear to possess much skill as a 
novelist. His incidents do not naturally grow out of 
each other, and lead to a denouement : they are rather 
heaped upon one another, suggested as it were by 
the occasion, and terminating repeatedly like scenes 
complete in themselves. Then in the work 'bcfoi'e 
us we are less interested in the narrative, as a 
whole, than in distinct portions of it, and less ih 
these than in its pictures of Indian life. But we 
must not judge of Mr. Irving as a noVeliist by this * 
specimen, which is scarcely intended to b^ tried by 
that test. It is not so much a novel as it is a 'series 
of vivid sketches — and tsken m that view, iW 
merits are decidedly of « high order. 
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Hatmarxbt Theatrb. — The Queen of the 
Begffore. — Mr. 8eik, the author of thi* little 
piece, is no doubt a man of talent, but when h« 
employ! that talent upon the drama, it is to a 
certain extent misapplied. We do not mean to 
iaytbat the** Queen of the Beggars'' is a bad 
piece ; a man, so gifted by nature, and so schooled 
by education, will seldom write anything that is 
positively bad, but most assuredly the character of 
his talent is not dramatic; he has no power to go 
out of himself and give to each individual a distinct 
ttpfie of thinking and manner of expression, nor 
does he ever draw at once from nature; all his 
portraits, both in form and colouring, are copies 
from the recollections of his reading ; and he studies 
and imitates the old drama, as the young artist 
copies the Elgin Marbles : an excellent initiatory 
into art, but which can in no wise be considered as 
the prsctioe of the art itself. Always sensible, 
often eloquent, and sometimes, though more 
tarely, inspired with the genuine feeling of a poet, 
Mr. Serie is with all his deficiencies lar above the 
vulgar herd of dramatists ; seldom, if ever, does he 
fm\ to satisfy the understanding, even though he 
leaves the heart untouched, and that his play has 
esdy partially succeeded is certainly not the fiiult 
0f the author. 

Of the acting it will not be necessary to say 
much. Webster and Strickland were excellent; 
Badestone was himself — we wish he would con- 
trive to be any one else ; and Miss Huddart ap. 
peared to have stumbled upon a part not altogether 
fuited to her talent, which may be compared to 
eertaio voices, that have much power but little 
eowpass. 

Siiquette,'^A sad piece of trumpery, in which 
llustle is made to take the place of plot, and the 
'nost eommon-place pertness stands the dialogue in 
lieu of gaiety and wit. But then it was written 
by Mr. Power himself, for the peculiar display of 
his peculiar talent, and it cannot be denied that he 
has taken admirable measure of himself. How is 
it possible that such a man could ever have become 
a favourite with the public, for a favourite be is, 
and that in no ordinary degree ? Truly we begin 
to think that Mrs. Butler is right when she speaks 
in no very admiring terms either of acting as an 
art, or of the audience as judges. 

The experience of every day convinces us more 
IMid-nrore that the public have to thank themselves 
for thepresent degenency of the drama. Actors and 
a;ttthor8; exoe^ where original genius outsteps its 



age, are naturally led to form themselves on that 
which they see is most acceptable te the andieafe, 
and if bufiboaery commands applaose and bigU 
salaries, is it to be expected that mere talent wjUl 
seek for fame and fortune in any other road ? Xq . 
make this argument yet plainer by example. 
Dowtou is by the best judges unammoosly allewe4 
to be an actor of the highest order, but the f«ital 
criticism of the theatrical treasury will show he is 
not half so popular as John Beeve, or Powei^'Or 
Rice, of Jim Crow memory, men whom it wou|d 
be an abuse of language to call artists. Farren^ 
again, his genius is very generally admitted and 
admired, but what then ? the public fill pit, boxes^ ' 
and gallery, to see Power, and leave Farren, like^ 
poor General Moore, <* alone with his glory.** 

Mr. Phelps, — The last, and certainly not the 
least of Webster's novelties, is Mr. Phelps, who, 
essays to walk in the path of Kean and Kemble. 
That he is equal to either of these great men we 
will not venture to say, but he is an actor of sound 
sense, with the &rthcr advantages of a good person 
and a powerful voice, though the latter is some- 
what deficient in pliability. In the details of 
acting he is in some measure an imitator of Kean i 
but his conception of character as a whole is wideljr 
diflerent, at least so far as we have had an oppor- 
tunity of judging, and our knowledge of him is 
confined to Shylock and Sir Edward Mortimer. 
Kean*s Jew, as most of our readers will recollect, 
had an infiuite variety of expression ; it was made 
up of many angles, that, like the fiicets of the 
diamond, shot out a different colour, a new lustre, 
according to the changing light that struck upon 
them. Mr. Phelps, on the contrary, exhibits him 
as a more monotonous character, hard, sullen, and 
inflexible. Now, so far from agreeing with those 
critics who consider this to be a fault in the new 
candidate, we think him quite right in adopting 
this view of the character — we say adopting^ for 
we do not believe it to be original ; judging froiu 
the various accounts left to us, there can be little 
doubt that such was the celebrated Shylock of 
Macklin, while the Jew of Kean, there is every 
reason to suppose, was a copy from that of 
Henderson. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Phelps may be deemed 
a valuable addition to the stage, and the intro- 
duction of him to London may be considerNl 
among the many claims of Webster to the ftivdtiT 
of the public. 
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THE LATE WILLIAM DANIELL, R. A. 



iif i« with hintere regret that we here record the 
detith of Mr. William Damiell, R.A., which took 
place on the 16th of August, after four months of 
the most dreadful suffering. The lovers of art will 
dDtibtless read with Interest the following brief 
sketch of his jyTofessional life — a life dedicated with 
the most unremitting perseverance to that profession 
of Which he was so bright an ornament. 

' Mr. Baniell's career began when be was quite a 
youth, for at the age of fourteen he accompanied his 
uticle, who is still living, to India, for the express 
purpose of assisting him in depicting the scenery, 
costume, and every thing connected with that in- 
teresting country. His early drawings and sketches 
are so admirable, that it would almost seem as if 
drawing had been with him an intuition. During 
the ten years of their absence from England, the 
uncle and nephew travelled many thousand miles, 
commencing their arduous journey at Cape Como- 
lin/aud closing it at Serinagur in the Himalaya 
ihountains, traversing, in the course of their pro- 
gress, many hundred miles of country before untrod- 
<len by Europeans, and bringing home an immense 
mass of information of every kind. Immediately 
on their return, the large work entitled " Oriental 
Scenery,** in six folio volumes, was commenced, 
and continued with the most persevering ardour until 
its completion in 180B. Amongst the works en- 
graved and published by Mr. Daniell from 1801 to 

1814, were ^** A Picturesque Voyage to India;" 

a work entitled *' Zoography,** in cenjunction with 
Mr. William Wood, F.L.S. ; two volumes of 
'* Animated Nature ;'' the Series of " Views of the 
Docks-," the "Story of Hunchback,** engraved 
from pictures painted by Mr. Smirke, R.A. ; toge- 
ther with a vast variety of unconnected subjects, 
besides very many pictures and drawings. 

In 1814 Mr. Daniell commenced the " Voyage 
round Great Britain," a most gigantic undertaking 
for one unassisted individual. Two or three months 
in each summer were devoted to collecting drawings 
aud notes. The work was extended to eight vo- 
lumes, and was finished in 1825. Few are aware 
of the dangers and diflBculties which Mr. Daniell 
e:9:perienced during his solitary journeys round our 
rock-bound coast. Immense fatigue, exposure to 
weather of all kinds, wretched fare, and still more 
wretched accommodations, were his constant atten- 
dants ; and had it not been that he was occasionally 
cheered by the hospitality he received from those to 
whom ho had letters of introduction, the task would 
have been almost impossible. In 1832 Mr. Da- 
liiell.and his highly gifted friend, Mr. Parris, exe- 



cuted the Panorama of Madntt, and tubsoqneotlf, 
Mr. Daniell painted two others, entirely without 
assistance, namely. The City of Lucknow, and The 
Mode of Hunting Wild Elephants. This lamented 
artist was particularly successful in the fidelity with 
which he represented the mighty ocean, in all its 
aspects of turbulence or of calm ; this is sufficiently 
attested by the series of storms under a variety of 
circumstances which he engraved and published, 
and by his numerous paintings and drawings* It 
is, however, impossible, in the small space we coai 
afford, to notice all the works of this excellent ar* 
tist ; but we cannot help adding onr hope that Mr. 
Daniell has left drawings for the continuation of 
** The Oriental Annual," a work deservedly rank- 
ing the very first among that class of periodicals to 
which it belongs, whether we consider the beauty 
and fidelity of the drawings, the admirable manner 
in which the gentlemen engaged have transfentd 
the subjects to steel, or the solid and intereoting 
information conveyed in the text, written by the 
Rev. J. Hobart Gairater. 

That Mr. Daniell had not declined in his ait 
will be acknowledged by those who recal the beau- 
tiful pictures he sent to the last exhibition of tfao 
Royal Academy. Always chaste and elegsat in 
design and feeling, he had, during the last few years, 
added a richness of colouring to his works,, which 
greatly added to their attraction ; indeed, never ^tid 
bis enei^es exhibit more vigour than when ho was 
attacked by the disease which has terminated. «p 
fetally. 

Mr. Daniell was honoured with the friendship <if 
his Majesty Louis Philippe, and received sorewl 
flattering marks of his Majesty*8 regard. One of 
his best pictures, " A View of the Long Walk at 
Windsor,'* is in the private collectbn of the Kisg 
of the French. 

By Mr. Daniell's family his loss will bo loag 
and severely felt; he was possessed of a^ontonted 
disposition, and with the feeling that siiflfering is 
the lot of all, he bore his disappointments, trouUes, 
and losses (of which ho had many), with fortitude 
and resignation; his great aim was to make all 
around biro happy, and the fearful blank whiffl* his 
absence creates, proves that his aim was fuUy real- 
ized. Respected and beloved by his friends, his 
animated manners, cheerful ciMivowatio*, and vast 
fund of anecdote and infoCTastioo, . will lopg l^ 
missed by thoffi ; whilst ho fa«« lefkiWBO,.?»h<»«a|i 
convey to the public, in an ^uid degr^, tl^o.gli^Wr 
ing representations of Eastern scenery and charac- 
ter. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

On the 30th ult., at Great Gaddesden, the lady 
of the Rev. T. Bingham, of a daughter. On the 
27th ult., at Warham rectory, Norfolk,' the lady 
of the Hon. and Rev. T. Keppel, of a son. On 
the 29th ult., at Wobum-park, Surrey, the Hon. 
Mrs. Locke King, of a daughter. On the 29th 
ult., at Tunbridge Wells, the lady of A. W. Ward, 
Esq., of a son. On the 2nd inst., at Sandwell, in 
Staffordshire, the Countess of Dartmouth, of a 
daughter. On the 5th inst., the lady of the Rev. 
A. Fennell, of Ipswich, of a daughter. On the 
2nd inst., at Brussels, Mrs. Waller, of a son. On 
the 16th inst., at Ashley-park, Surrey, Lady 
Fletcher, of a son. At the Oaks, Surrey, Lady 
Grey, of a still- horn child. In Wilton-crescent, on 
the 15th inst., Mrs. C. H. Maclean, of a daughter. 
At Feltham-hill, Middlesex, on the 13th inst., the 
lady of W. ShefiSeld, Esq., late of the Madras 
Civil Service, of a daughter. On the 18th inst., 
at Netley, Salop, the lady of Thomas Henry 
Hope, Esq., of a daughter. On the 17th, at Tun. 
bridge Wells, the Hon. Mrs. B. N. Gamier, of a 
son. On the 28th ult., at Walton-on-the-Naze, 
the lady of Capt. W. Frazer, of a son, still-bom. 
On the 17th, at Cheltenham, the lady of Major 
Burrowes, of a daughter. On the 15th, at For- 
mosa-cottage, the lady of Sir G. Young, of a son. 
On the 19th, in Chester.ternice, Regent's-park, 
the wife of J. P. Fearon, Esq., of a son. On the 
18th, at Stone, Kent, the wife of Archdeacon King, 
of a son. On Friday, 22nd inst., at 12, Upper 
Brook-street, the lady of John Basset, Esq., of a 
son, still-bom. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 29th ult., at St. John's, Paddington, 
Major the Hon. A. C. Legge, second son of the 
late Earl of Dartmouth, to Caroline, fourth daugh* 
ter of the late J. C. P. Bouwens, Esq., and 
grand- daughter to the late Sir R. Rycroft. On 
the 29tkult., at St. Mary's, Marylebone, F. C. 
Maitland; Esq., Bengal army, to Anne Dering, 
eldest dau|ditetf of the late S. Williams, Esq., 
Varrister-at4aW. On the 29th ult., at St. George's, 
Hanover-squard, E. Parratt, Esq., of Berkely- 
lodge, near Chichester, to Henrietta Christiana, 
daughter of the late H. Blaydes, Esq., of High 
Paull, in the county of York. On the 30th ult., 
at Tidenham, in the county of Gloucester, F. M. 
Mariyn, Esq., Captain in the 2nd Life Guards, to 
Amelia, daughter of the late B. Jenkins, Esq., of 
Beachley-lodge, Gloucestershire. On the 6th inst., 
at All Souls*, St. Marylebone, J. Scriven, Esq., 
barrister-at-law, to Selina, daughter of H. Perkins, 
Esq., of Han worth -park, Middlesex. On the 5th 
inst., at St. George's, Hanover-square, William, 
eldest son of J. Mott, Esq., of The Close, Lich. 



field, to Louisa Ann, youngest daughter of B. 
Kynaston, Esq. On the 5th inst., at St Mary's, 
Bryanstone-square, J. Rust, Esq., of Montagu- 
street, Portman-sqnare, and Alconbury, Hants, to 
Mary Ann Letitia, eldest daughter of the late Col. 
Roberts. On the 29th ult., at the British Lega- 
tion, at Munich, J. H. Callander, Esq., of Craig- 
forth, to the Hon. Jane Erskine, youngest daughter 
of the Right Hon. Lord Erskine, her Majesty's 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the Court of Bavaria. On the 14 th inst, at 
Tottenham church, Middlesex, Sir F. Madden, to 
Emily Sarah, second daughter of W. Robinson, 
Esq. LL.D., of Tottenham. On the 14th of 
June, at the Palace Chapel, Yaletta, G. J. L. 
Buchanan, Esq., Royal Artillery, eldest son of tbe 
late Col. Buchanan, Royal Engineers, to J. S. 
Hammerslcy, youngest daughter of Lieut. -Colonel 
Wallace, commanding Royal Artillery, Malta. 
On the 7th inst., at the parish church of Stock- 
port, Lewis Henry, eldest son of H. C. Lacy, Esq. 
of Kcnyon.house, Lancashire, to Mary Hannah, 
eldest daughter of the late T. Robinson, Esq., of 
Spring Bank, Stockport. On tbe 12th inst, at 
St. Mary's, Bryanstone-square, J. N. Tweedy, Esq., 
6f Port-au-Prince, Hay ti, to Dorothea Esther Hen- 
rietta, only daughter of W. Fellowes, Esq., of 
Buckingham. On the 7th inst., at Weymouth, 
J. C. M'Nair, Esq., Madras Horse Artillery, to 
Margaret Armstrong, only daughter of the late 
E. Watson, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 

DEATHS. 

On the 26th ult, the Right Hon. Viscount 
Bangor. On the 26th ult., Mrs. S. Smith, of tbe 
Mall, Chiswick, Middlesex, aged 86. On tbe 
27th ult, at Epsom, in the 81st year of his age, 
T. Fitzgerald, Esq., late Lieut .-Colonel in the 
army. On the 25th ult., at Hammersmith, in the 
64th year of her age. Miss S. Chilcott, daughter of 
the late Rev. W. Chilcott, formerly a Minor Canon 
of Windsor, and one of the preachers at Eton. 
On the 30th ult., at his residence in Wyndham- 
place, Bryanstone-square, R. Graham, Esq., of the 
Admiralty, Somerset-place, eldest son of Sir R. 
Graham, Bart., aged 24. Aug. 31, at her red* 
deuce, Leyton-cottage, Essex, Sarah, relict of the 
late Job JeiTkins, Esq., aged 88 years. On the 
2nd inst., R. Byron, Esq., Reaf Admiral of the 
White, and a Companion of the Most Hon. 
Military Order of the Bath. On the 3rd inst, at 
Sudbury, Suffolk, Anna, relict of C. Finch, Esq., 
in the 85th year of her ago. On the 4th inst., at 
Leyton, Essex, aged 72, Mary, relict of the late 
W. Copelaud, Esq. On the 7th ult., of fever, at 
Santa Maura, in the Ionian Islands, Ensign G. H. 
D'Oyly, of the 10th regiment, eldest surviving son 
of the Rev. Dr. D'Oyly, Rector of Lambeth. 
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JSadusiveness of the English — Contrast with the people of the Continent — In-door and 
out-of-door life — The project for enclosing Trafalgar Square — A protest against it in the 
name of the Popular Pleasures — Instances of Open Spacesabroad — Paris — Aix-la-ChapeUe 
^^Ghent — Brussels — Antwerp — Frankfort — What ought to he done with Trafalgar 
Square — The Liveries of the new Sheriffs — Sketch of a Sheriff ^The Great Masquerade 
of a Civic Life — The struggles of the Parvenu — The last Spree of a Man of Business — 
Auto-biographical literature of the day — Authors collecting their oum remains — Advan- 
tages and disadvantages of psychological egotism — Marvellous freshness of Scott s remi- 
niscences — A peep at Southey in his solitude — Evidence of abstraction from the world in 
the new edition of his works. 



The English people are remarkable for 
a spirit of eaiclusiveness. In this respect 
they foi-m a direct and striking conti'ast 
to the French and Belgians, cmd even 
to the Germans. We have no ont-of- 
door life in England. On the continent 
the bulk of the people live, so to speak, in 
the open air. The windows, constructed 
apparently with that purpose in view, are 
always thrown open in the summer, so that 
the passers-by form in some sort, a part of 
the company within. Those who remain 
in the house are constantly greeting those 
who are outside, and perpetual intercoui-se 
is kept up between them. Then the public 
walks are resorted to by all classes. They 
constitute the rallying point alike for 
amusement and for business : and the pro- 
menade is an integral part of the daily 
enjoyments of the bulk of the population. 
In England all this is reversed. Our de- 
light consists in in-door comforts. The 
bust — ^the picture — ^the marble slab — ^the 
scrap of vertu^ and the numerous finely 
ornamented trifles that are scattered through 
the apartments of a continental chateau, 
are rarely to be found in our houses ; and 
when they ai-e, they come in only as ad- 
ditions to those articles which we deem to 
be indispensable to our enjoyment, forming 
altogether a trivial and secondary consider- 
ation. Instead of cultivating the fine arts 
in this desultory but efiective way, we 
have recourse to the upholsterer. Our 
carpets, ottomans, thickly -padded chairs, 
Bolid tables, costly mirrors, and all the 
appurtenances of warmth and selfishness, 
supply the place of those intellectual em- 
bellishments that are addressed to the mind 
and not to the senses. We constantly 
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think of ourselves — ^the people on the con- 
tinent think of everybody around them, 
the general mass of the population with 
whom their spirits mingle from morning 
until night. They have no notion of 
shutting up a pleasure from their neigh- 
bours. Their museums and galleries ar^e 
always open to the multitude at large, and 
the habit of visiting such places has tended 
to produce a respect for the labours of 
genius which is certainly unknown amongst 
the canaille of this country. But the want 
of this discernment, or taste, or good feeling, 
has been produced by our system of exclu- 
siveness. Instead of being mclusive, as 
they are on the continent, we are always 
thinking of how we shall be most select : 
and the progress of this grand error has led 
to results that only compel us to carry the 
original mistake still farther. We have 
made the mob what it is, and for that 
reason we endeavour to make it still worse. 
If we go on at this rate^ we shall at last 
so narrow the circle of the privileged in 
matters of refinement, that the amount of 
knowledge in the coimtry will become 
dwarfed into so smaU a compass as to take 
us out of the roll of educated nations. The 
project of enclosing Trafalgar Square is one 
of the symptoms of this spreading evil. If 
they had such a fine site in the heart of a 
city in France, they would throw it into 
public walks, or a public garden, or make 
it a noble square embellished with a foun- 
tain of playing waters in the centre, or, 
perhaps, gi'ace it with the tree of liberty, 
which is now to be found in the Grande 
Place in all the principal towns of Belgium 
and France. We, on the contrary, propose 
to close up this noble space, so that the 
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people may walk round it, and be made to 
feel how unworthy they are of bemg per- 
mitted to enjoy so pleasant a spot in the 
midst of houses. It is veiy difficult to 
determine the reason why this plan of lock- 
ing up our squares has been so universally 
adopted in England. The only cause we 
can assign for it is that it deprives the lower 
orders of a place in the towns where they 
can assemble in large numbers — that it 
keeps them out of harm's way in a political 
sense — and, of necessity, diffuses them 
in different quarters, instead of tempting 
them to meet by furnishing them with a 
convenient rendezvous. This reason is 
hardly a sufficient excuse for depriving 
them of the benefits that would on the 
other hand result from having a free 
breatliing space for exercise— a promenade 
that would soften down their natures by 
the introduction of an agreeable mode of 
passing away those hours that are now 
too frequently spent in a much more 
irrational and dangerous way. As to its 
prevention of political meetings, we suspect 
that it has the effect, by closing one valve, 
of making the escape through another still 
more fierce and boisterous. The more 
amusements the people have the better, 
and the less they will be disposed to con- 
gregate for revolutionary purposes. The 
theatre, for example, is a safety valve. Shut 
up the theatres, and soon other vents, less 
secure, would be found for the expression of 
discontent, which now evaporates without 
disturbance from the passionate gods. We 
are not a lounging people, and, therefore, 
we do not anticipate that the establishment 
of open squares and boulevards would 
speedily eventuate in any important change 
in popular habits; but it would finally 
have that effect. At first, curiosity would 
do something towards drawing the people 
from their sedentaiy and morose usages; 
and when that had ceased to exercise any 
influence over them, some slight improve- 
ment would be deposited that might ulti- 
mately be cultivated into more general 
adoption. Our climate is certainly not 
very well adapted to such pleasures : it is 
too foggy, cold, and linsy*woolsey. But it 
has intei*vals of sunshine notwithstanding, 
and enough of cheerfulness to give a zest to 
open air when it can be enjoyed without 
risk of catarrhs, and quinsies. But in any 
case we are advancing so rapidly towards 
the recognition of the right of the popula- 
tion at large to some share of the com- 



mon privilege^'of the land, that we can 
hardly deny to them the right of walking 
in public grounds, without stirring up a 
deeper disrelish of our institutions than the 
speculative danger of public meetings could 
engender. Besides, if they want to get up 
public meetings, there are so many facilitiei 
in the immediate environs of towns, that it 
would be absurd on so shallow a pretence 
to enclose a space so appropriate to a free 
walk as Trafidgar Square. If we were to 
compare London with any of the towns of 
the continent, we should discover much 
reason to be ashamed of the bigotry of our 
views in this matter. In Paris, there is 
the Champs Elysees — the garden of the 
Tuileries — Pere la Chaise — the Luxem- 
bourg — ^the Palais Royal — and a number 
of minor places, all of which have attrac- 
tions to draw the citizens out of the cafes 
into the sunshine — not to speak of the 
Boulevard des Italiens, and the spots of 
green at the barrieres which are so welcome 
to the eyes of an in-dweller of the streets. 
Then pass we to Aix-la-Chapelle, with its 
verdant walk round the battlements — its 
Tivoli and wilderness of foliage — its shaded 
slopes and sylvan retreats — and delicious 
Borcctte lying in the depths of the trees 
at a short distance beyond. Or even go 
to Ghent, Brussels, or Antwerp. 

At Ghent you have the banks of the 
canal buried in the shadows of living trees 
— ^the Jardin des Plantes — the countless 
open places that you fall upon at every 
turn— and the island of the nuns, the 
solemn and silent Beguinage. At Brussels 
you have the Botanical Gardens, the Park 
facing the palace — the boulevards, and the 
square opposite to the Hotel de ViUe, 
which, sunk as it is in the old town, and 
dedicated to the uses of a busy market, is 
nevertheless so picturesque with its awn- 
ings, its antique fagadea^ and its splendid 
sculpture, that you visit it always with 
pleasure, in spite of the unpleasant wind- 
ings through which you get at it. Then in 
Antwerp there is the Place Verte, where 
the National Guai-d are to be seen loitering 
under the steps of the Bureau of the Police 
— ^the approaches to the old Citadel — the 
basins and the entrepot (that marvellous 
work of Napoleon's ambition), and the 
open grounds that stretch out upon tho 
Scheldt to the confines of the disputed forts 
which Holland, in the very teeth of a 
treaty, still continues to hold. Or go to 
Frankfort, and see how that delightfiil 
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town, one of the most delightful in Europe, 
is broken up by play-grounds for the pub- 
lic. The truth is, that we are so deficient 
in this essential of lungs (which St. James's 
park was once happily called) for the peo- 
ple, that when any proposition is made for 
throwing open a spot of earth to them in 
the middle of a town, we are immediately 
seized with some vague apprehension, that 
we are surrendering an advantage which 
we ought to retain in our own hands, al- 
though it would be very difficult to show 
that we are not actually cheating ourselves 
of a real good by keeping it under lock 
and key. As to Trafalgar Square, we trust 
that some vigorous measures will be taken 
speedily to prevent the selfish design of en- 
closing it ^m being carried into effect. It 
might be rendered a great ornament to 
the west end, in spite of the gingerbread 
skill of Mr. Wilkins, who has done his 
best to make that fine space contemptible. 
Plant trees to conceal the National Gallery, 
but take care not to hide St. Martin's 
Church. We do not agree with those 
who think that trees would be a deduction 
from the grandeur of the place. We love 
trees wherever we can get them, and as 
there are no great architectural glories to 
be exhibited (with the single exception of 
the Church), there is no good reason why 
we might not be allowed to enjoy a little 
foliage in a spot where it would be so agree- 
able by the force of contrast. At all events 
whatever may be determined upon, whether 
it be to cover the surface with flags, to erect 
a fountain in the centre, or to convert the 
whole into a series of promenades, we hope 
that public opinion will be so strongly ex- 
pressed as to prevent the square from being 
enclosed. That is all we stipulate for, and 
if that be conceded, we are not very anxi- 
ous about the choice of embellishments. 
Do what they will with it, they cannot 
altogether spoil its air of freedom and bold- 



It appears from the newspapers that the 
liveries of the footmen of the new sheriffs 
have lately been exhibited to the queen, 
and liave received her Majesty's entire ap- 
probation. If this fact had not been for- 
mally and officially announced, we should 
have doubted its truth. Her Majesty has 
many troublesome duties to perform, but 
we hardly anticipated that so curious an 
exercise of the royal taste would have been 
considered necessary. Gad a mercy ! but 



these Sheriffs are fine people, that their 
liveries should be so costly and so won- 
drously studded over with gold lace, as to 
be considered worthy of being laid before 
the Queen:" Wasn't that a costly suit to 
set before a Queen ? Of a truth, Good- 
man Michaelmas, the liveiy of the sheriffs 
must be more brilliant, they are of course 
more meretricious, than the livery of the 
Queen herself. Hter Majesty was doubtless 
surprised into admiration at the grandeur 
of the footmen. Such a sight was never 
seen at court before. Indeed we possess 
nothing in the way of grandeur equal to 
the lively of our Sheriffs, and we are only 
astonished that as the clothes of the foot- 
men are so splendid, the sheriffs do not slip 
out of their robes, and, assuming their own 
liveries, stand behind their own carriages : 
they would certainly be seen better, and to 
much greater advantage than they are in- 
side the windows, muffled up in fur and 
scarlet cloth. The most ludicrous thing 
perhaps, in England, is a London Sheriff. 
The imagination can hardly compass an 
absurdity so monstrous. He lacks every 
quality that is calculated to procure re- 
spect of the lofty kind at which he aims, 
and he is dressed up to the eyes in a sort 
of harlequinade fashion, that would pass off 
well enough in a burlesque on the stage ; 
but that is thoroughly ridiculous in a civic 
functionary, who has really responsible 
duties to perform. He has been all his 
life engaged in some sort of traffic, that 
has inevitably impressed its vulgarity upon 
his mind : his views of the world are com- 
pressed into the smallest possible compass ; 
he has never associated with people in high 
life ; he keeps to his counting-house, calcu- 
lating the chances, without a single ray of 
refinement to elevate him above the gro- 
velling pursuits in which he is engaged, 
and all of a sudden he is called upon to 
dress himself up like a showman, and to 
take upon him airs of grandeur which he 
hardly knows how to set about imitating. 
Then he has to make speeches, and to en- 
tertain the ministers and the judges, and to 
sit at the head of long tables, and become 
all at once a public man. The ludicrous 
difficulties in which he is placed are en- 
hanced by the sum of money which it costs 
hun to bungle through them. A man can- 
not pass through the shrievalty at a much 
less outlay than between 8000/. and 4000/., 
and what has he gained when it is all over? 
The pleasure of sitting up in a gew-gaw 
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coach, veiy mucli like a wax-work figure, 
of being gazed at, and sneered at, and 
laughed at, and made more outre by the jokes 
of malicious friends than even the office 
itself could have made him. A week before, 
he was a sober steady man of business ; a 
week hence he is transformed into a sort 
of conjuror, making ugly contortions, and 
bedizened in such an extraordinary attire, 
that he looks more like an impersonation 
of some piece of vile buffoonery, than a 
gentleman of a certain age who has made 
enough of money in business to enable him 
to retire (which he ought to do ) to his 
otium cum dignitate. But the fact is, that 
your Sheriff is not a man of sense, but a 
man of egregious vanity, a foolish parvenu^ 
who believes that money can buy any 
thing under, the sun, and who, in his de- 
clining days, after a life of privations and 
hardships, thinks that he ought to have a 
€pree^ and hold up his head with the best 
of them, and so end his obscure career in a 
flash of extravagance : as poor people some- 
times get drunk by way of taking their 
revenge upon society at large ! 



In one curious particular, the literature 
of this age (referring only to England) dif- 
fers from that of all former periods. From 
the date of the first poet, say Chaucer, to the 
close of the last century, there was always 
some difficulty in collecting the works of 
popular authors. See what trouble there 
has been to get up a complete edition of 
Goldsmith; and yet, after infinite pains, 
and researches in places where we might 
least expect success, but where some in- 
formation was ultimately acquired, Mr. 
Prior's publication, with many newly- 
found pieces proved to have come from the 
hands of Goldsmith, is still defective, and 
only helps to satisfy us that much more 
remains undiscovered behind : — ^things that 
appeared and perished anonymously in the 
periodicals. There ia no great likelihood 
that the fame of any man of mark in our 
day will be thus consigned to the protec- 
tion of a biographer. Instead of leaving to 
others the task of collecting their entire 
works, they discharge that office them- 
selves ; and some of them, anticipating the 
avidity of posterity, sweep out the comers 
of their portfolios, and become, in that 
sense, the publishers of their own remains. 
In some points of view, this is an advan* 
tage ; in others, a disadvantage. It cannot 
be denied, that if an author has attained 



such a height of popularity' as to justify 
the formidable step of a complete reprint 
of all his productions, he ought to enjoy 
whatever pecuniary advantage may arise 
from it ; and so far as the practice is an 
evidence of the compensating spirit of the 
age, showing an increasing tendency to 
patronise literature in the only way that 
can render effectual service to its professors, 
it deserves encouragement. There is also 
this value attached to it, that it determines 
at once the authenticity of productions 
which might otherwise be subjected to 
doubt, and settles other spevsulations not 
less essential to the argument of an au- 
thors reputation. And it has this further 
utility, when, as in most instances, it is 
accompanied by running notes, that it 
brings before the reader a species of auto- 
biography, in which the mental progress 
of the writer is succinctly exhibited, and 
the land' marks of his career are thrown 
out into strong relief by the accessaries of 
moods and circumstances, and associations 
relating to their origin, which are. now for 
the first time made known. The import- 
ance of these revelations need not be in- 
sisted upon. It would be Impossible for 
any one to explain so clearly as the author 
himself the train of thoughts, the accidents, 
the invisible springs of interest, and the 
minute and countless threads of feeling, 
connected with his inventions; and none 
but the author could develop the remote 
sources from whence he drew much of his 
inspiration, and something of his passion. 
The very egotism which involuntarily 
grows upon a labour of this kind is, per- 
haps, one of its most delightful features ; 
yet it can hardly be called egotism after 
all. The author is making, as it were, his 
own apotheosis ; he watches, as from a dis- 
tance, the accumulating honours that are 
gradually to rise upon his memory, and in 
proportion as his imagination advances out 
of the present, and he believes he is retiring 
from himself, he falls into the excess which 
in this sense alone is excusable and wel- 
come. 

On the other hand, this method of pub- 
lication is liable to some objections. The 
author sits in judgment upon himself. He 
cannot help insinuating the opinions which 
a long course of years, and the inevitable 
habit of comparison of his own works, have 
impressed upon his mind ; and these opi- 
nions, which are always influential with 
some people, are generally enx)neous in 
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Hie main, and tinged with tl^at fallacioas 
logic which is almost inseparable from a 
man's estimate of himself. Then it is to 
be recollected that the gathering up of the 
fruits of a literary life is undertaken at an 
age when the enthusiasm from out of the 
heat of which they sprang is nearly ex- 
tinguished, and that it is matured experi- 
ence which comes to the task of binding 
together the productions of joyous youth 
and self-assured manhood. The standards 
set up in this way are not the most likely 
to lead to satisfactory conclusions. Old age 
looks back, perhaps, distnistfiilly, or re- 
piningly, or full of regrets, upon the pro- 
ductions of greener years, and testing them 
by its stores of knowledge, and its grayer 
appreciation of things, is apt to exaggerate 
their defects, without being capable of re- 
entering into the spirit of their beauties. 
The tone which is in this way given to the 
collection is not calculated to bring out 
'with truth and appropriateness the separate 
characteristics of its parts. There is only 
one such collection extant in which we find 
the last retrospect as fresh, and as fluent, 
and as strong in the health of the animal 
spirits and the imagination, as the first 
glowing ofispring of the marvellous genius 
>vhicli could thus in the decline and failure 
of its powers resume at will the ecstasies of 
its early inspirations. The edition of the 
Waverley novels, the poems, biographies, 
and miscellaneous prose works, of Scott, 
edited by himself, will remain, while our 
language subsists, a monument of truthful- 
ness in the integrity of its revelations, and 
of earnestness and versatility, such as the 
world is not likely to witness again. It 
ought to be observed, too, in reference to 
the statements which usually accompany 
publications of this description, that the 
author gives just so much of the circum- 
stantial history as he thinks fit, and no 
more, establishing in every instance the 
precise bias (if it be a bias he wishes to 
establish), or impression, or argument, 
wliich suits, not always the temper in 
which the particular work referred to was 
written, but the temper in which he recurs 
to it after a lapse of years. The time for 
writing these snatches of psychological 
biography, if the interests of truth were to 
be consulted, would be the time while the 
mind was yet warm with the conception, 
and the author was disposed rather to over- 
rate than to underrate its importance. 
We should then be more likely to get at 



the depths of his feelings, to penetrate his 
real motives, and to see in fiill play the 
whole machinery of his invention to its 
inmost wheels. There is also this disad- 
vantage — that the last complete edition of 
an authors works, brought forward as a 
leave-taking of the stage, is in its nature 
final. It leaves nothing further to be done 
in that direction. It puts a stop to conjec- 
ture, to critical emendation, and to those 
useful discussions, which, based upon slight 
hypotheses, are yet often productive of 
curious if not valuable results. The author 
brings his own existence to a close, relates 
all that he considers needful concerning his 
authorship, and settles every disputed ques- 
tion by a coup de plume. He reaps the 
whole field, and those who come after him, 
discovering but little that is worth the 
special labour of research, sufier some 
errors to remain uncorrected, in preference 
to undertaking a task of scraps, at once 
troublesome and ungracious. The world 
is consequently deprived of the benefits of 
that species of controversial inquiry, if we 
may use the expression, which it used to 
derive from posthumous critical editions of 
distinguished authors. 

Between the good and the evil, let the 
public choose. We have merely glanced 
at both sides of the question, without wish- 
ing to decide either w^y. We do not, we 
confess, caie to relinquish the pleasure of 
hearing genius prattle about itself, for the 
sake of making room for others to talk more 
wisely and cunningly about its afiairs. 

Southey's edition of his poems (the first 
volume of which is published) is the last 
instance of this self-recording usage. 
Southey's life has been a life of strict re- 
tirement in the best sense. He has for 
tliirty years mixed but little and rarely 
with the gi-eat world. Yet, buried in his 
picturesque retreat at Keswick, he has been 
more followed and baited by curiosity, than 
if he lived in the heart of London. Every 
toui-ist who found himself in the neighbour- 
hood of the lakes, felt a sort of right to pay 
a visit, and to pay homage to Southey and 
Wordsworth ; and so the poet, in the mere 
courtesy that is expected from an insular 
position, was compelled to see crowds of 
people who avowedly came for no other 
purpose than that of looking at him. The 
hospitalities, slight as his occupied time 
permitted him to render them, which were 
indispensable on these occasions (the occa- 
sions being of frequent recurrence), formed 
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a constant item of tlie poet*s expenditure 
of his precious hours as well as his income. 
But these interviews with strangers, en pas- 
sant, did not cany his heart out of his soli- 
tude, or disturb, except temporarily, the re- 
cluse habitsof the scholar. His world was still 
his library, and there, commiming with the 
master spirits of other ages, and other lan- 
guages, he still remains, the only man of 
the time, perhaps, who is thoroughly freed 
from all associations and attractions, that 
could interrupt the full development of the 
teeming intellect. The prolegomena of 
Southey are not likely to be much diversified 
by literary memorabilia. He has few anec- 
dotes to relate, still fewer traditions to re- 
count, and he is deficient in that sort of gos- 
sip about personal history that is more or 
less necessary to give a zest to his notes* 
He seems to have set about his new 
edition in the way we should exactly have 
expected. He gives us Joan of Arc in the 
first volume ; but he tells us nothing, or 
next to nothing, of its origin, contenting 
himself with a very brief reference to the 
dawn of his powers, how he came to culti- 
vate them, and the immediate effects pro- 
duced by the first two or three books he 
read. We have, however, a very character- 
istic evidence of the influence of retirement 
on his mind. Instead of indulging in the 
reminiscences which would be most 
acceptable to readers in general, and which 
would have been much easier of accomplish- 
ment to himself he undertook the arduous 
task of remodelling Joan of Arc for the 



press, actually re-writing a consaderabld 
portion of it to satisfy a taste grown rigid 
by severe exercise ! This is a remarkable 
fact — ^the more remarkable, inasmuch as 
instead of presenting us with the Joan of 
Arc, as it originally appeared, it gives us 
something in its place, which, even if it 
were a thousand times better, could not 
compensate the public for losing the oppor- 
tunity of tracing the course of the poet 
from his imperfect and faulty beginnings to 
the more elaborate works of later years. 
Had Southey been a little more in the world 
he must have seen that this was a grand 
mistake ; but he judged out of the tardom 
of the closet ; he was thinking only of ex- 
cellence, and not of the mental history, 
which tile world would look for from his 
hands ; and, censuring the faults of his first 
work — ^the epic of his youth — he was 
resolved to obliterate them as far as he 
could, without actually destroying the 
work. Were last editions to be conducted 
in this way, we apprehend that they would 
speedily lose much of their interest. But 
every thing that Southey does, whether it 
is in love or politics, on the land or on the 
waters, in verse or in prose, has a fascination 
attached to it which we cannot divorce 
from our preconceptions of the purity of his 
heart and life, and the vast range of his 
acquirements. May he live to see this 
edition exhausted, and to bring forward 
another and a better, enriched in any way 
that his own creative genius, inexhaustible 
in its resources, may think fit ! 



THOUGH PARTING LOVERS BREATHE FAREWELL. 



Though parting lovers breathe " Farewell ! ' 
In low and plaintive measure, 

And each fond heart with grief may swell, 
Thence springeth future pleasure. 

The tears that glisten in each eye, 
Like flowers in rainy weather, 

The quivering lip, the half-drawn sigh, 
All bind their souls together. 

For those who part with downcast air. 
And hearts oppressed with sorrow, 

Affection's sweetest joys will share, 
And, smiling, meet to-morrow. 
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On my way home from Italy, I arrived 
in Paris in the summer of 1816, and found 
all the public walks and places of amuse- 
ment literally crowded with natives of our 
own islands. Many of the family groups 
were extremely ludicrous and diverting, 
and some, I am sorry to say, conducted 
themselves in a manner that must have 
been offensive to people much less &stidious 
than the French. But they had all got 
money to spend ; and there is no city in 
the universe where smiles are so readily 
to be bought. So they fared sumptuously 
and lived gaily till their pui-ses were ex- 
hausted, and then went their way, to make 
room for others of their kind ; and the re- 
sult was, a plentiful harvest forthe Parisians. 

One morning 1 was lounging in the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries, engaged in the 
whimsical fancy of discovering, by their 
tone and manners, the grades and usual 
occupations of the various English who 
were constantly passing. It soon appeared 
to me evident, that the city of London had 
sent more than a fair proportion, to the 
great detriment of Margate, Ramsgate, 
Hastings, and Brighton. Then, certain 
provincial accents announced that our 
country towns and agricultural districts 
were also afflicted with the mania for ''going 
abroad ;" and I had just selected one large 
party, which I had seen come out of Men- 
rice's, to try the accuracy of my specula- 
tions, when I heard a well-known voice 
behind me, and on turning beheld, to my 
great astonishment, my venerable €uid reve- 
rend friend, the rector of W and his 

lady. 

He was evidently glad to see me ; but 
although his wonted deportment was of 
that Idnd and placid oi'der which so well 
becomes gentlemen of his profession, it 
seemed to me that he was now somewhat 
graver and more tacitum than when we last 
paited. I had, of course, many questions 
to ask concerning our mutual fiiends, to 
most of which he could reply ; but, me- 
thought, he did not enter upon the ever in- 
teresting subject of home-news, with the 
alacrity that 1 should have done had our 
relative positions been changed, and he 
just returned from Italy, and found me 
newly arrived from England. In such 



cases it has always appeared to me, that 
there is as mucli pleasure in imparting as 
in receiving intelligence ; and knowing the 
innate benevolence of his heart, I felt gra- 
dually impressed with the conviction that 
all was not right within. His family, he 
said, were all well, and, to use his own 
expression, were " dear, good children, " 
and his eldest son, having recently been 
ordained, was perfoiiuing his parochial 
duties in his absence. I had certainly no 
right to pry into his secrets, and so, after 
all my inquiries were answered, we walked 
forward in silence, till, being arrived in 
the Champs Elys^ he proposed taking a 
seat. 

It seemed strange that one so habitually 
and professedly fond of retirement should 
choose the spot he selected, for we were in 
the midst of a moving crowd, composed of 
the gayest, but by no means the most re- 
spectable of Parisian pleasure hunters ; and 
I ventured a hint to that effect, to which 
he replied, in a tone of forced gaiety, 
** Never mind. We came to see Paris, and 
the manners of the people.'* 

*' Do you intend making any stay here, 
Mrs. Drew ? " said I to his good lady when 
we were seated. 

*'It is very uncertain," she replied 
mournfully, "very. But — but — why do 
you inquirer she added earnestly, looking at 
me almost suspiciously, as thoughl I might 
have some particular reason for asking the 
simple question. I replied, " Merely be- 
cause, as I purpose to remain here a few days, 
and have previously made myself somewhat 
acquainted with the place, I shall feel happy 
if you will accept my offers of service." 
" Thank you, thank you," said the rector, 
" I don't know. Perhaps — We shall see. 
You will give me your address. We dine 
out to-day, with — with — a friend. Our stay 
is very uncertain;" and, heaving a deep sigh, 
he leant forward and rested his chin upon 
his hands, which were crossed upon the 
top of his walking-stick, and seemed lost 
In contemplating the gi'oups that passed 
before him. I gave my card to Mrs. Drew, 
and in return received one of the hotel 
where they were lodging, and then with 
the feeling that I was " un de trop" bade 
them good day* 
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^' Good day, good day i " said the worthy 
old gentleman risixig, and warmly pressing 
my hand, " I am very glad to aee you. 
You wU). c^ on ns early in the morning, 
or you will find me here to-morrow at this 
hoiir.*' 

On Icaying thein I went to call upon a 
French acquaintance in the Fauhouig St. 
Honor^, and when returning with him 
through the Champs filysees, after the lapse 
of an hour and a half, ohserved the yene- 
Table couple still on the same spot. 

*' There is nothing extraordinary in it^" 
said my companion ; ^' you and I run after 
the world, while they sit still and see the 
world pass by them, as we shall, when we 
are older. But we have no time to lose in 

philosophizing, as I promised G to be 

punctual, and now he waits for nobody." 

Monsieur G-— ^ is at present a painter of 
the first celebrity, and at that period was 
rising rapidly into notice. I had seen some 
of his paintings in the national exhibition 
at the Louvre in 1814, and anticipated 
much pleasure from the promised introduc- 
tion; so we hastened forward, and taking 
a fiacre, crossed the Seine, drove through 
a labyrinth of streets, and at length stopped 
in the Rue Notre Dame des Champs, before 
a huge mansion or hotel, the aspect of 
which gave token that our untranslatable 
word " comfort*' was not in the vocabulary 
of its inhabitants. As we ascended the 
wide, dirty, flights of stone stairs, it re- 
minded me strongly of the decayed palazzi 
I had so recently left in Italy, and it was 
too probably, like many of them, the sole 
remaining wreck of the fortunes of some 
noble or illustrious house. Monsieur 
G— — received us with customary polite- 
ness in his apartments on the third floor, 
which was lofty and spacious; and, as my 
companion*s visit was for the puq>ose of 
sitting for the last time for his portrait, I 
was permitted to amuse myself as I listed, 
with a small collection of good paintings, 
and an infinite variety of copies, sketches, 
busts, and casts, such as are ever to be 
found in the studio of an artist. There 
were three rooms thus f umislied, and the 
third had a window that overlooked the 
gardens of the Luxembourg palace, the 
scene of more bygone power and pomp and 
pride than perhaps any other spot in the 
French capital. There had Marie de Me- 
dicis walked in the plenitude of her sway, 
and the Montpensier, and the Duchease de 
Guise, and the gorgeous king Louis the 



Fourteenth, and many more, the liighest 
and mightiest of their day; but they 
and their glory were departed, and the pa- 
lace of their splendour and their pride had 
been converted into a loathsome prison dur- 
ing the terrois of the revolution. ^^ It ' is 
now the chamber of f eers I , How hfug 
wUl it so remain ? *' thought I,, gazing down 
upon the still beautiful gardcgos, and sinking 
into a reverie, in which the perfonnauioes 

of Monsieur G formed no portion, Jt 

was well that there ^as aroom between us, 
or his amour-propre might have been 
wounded at such want of taste ; and thanks 
to the loquacity of my companion, I was 
aroused by his calling out to know what 
had become of me, in time to sipatch up an 
unfinished portrait before they .entered. 
And such a portrait ! I had taken it ;Qp 
as a dissembler, but it needed jK)t that 1 
should counterfeit admiration or emotion. 
I was told afterwards that Monsieur G — r^ 
stopped at the doorway, and puttijag his 
finger to his lips, as a token. of sil^ce to 
his companion, stood gazing at me fi)r 
several minutes with evident pleasure. Of 
that I then knew nothing, for the , beauti- 
ful countenance before me seemed endowed 
with life. The calm heavenly blue eyes 
were fixed on mine, and there was a playful 
archness about the exquisitely moulded lips 
like the smile of friendly recognition.. I 
felt that it must be so. That ivory brow, 
those silky ringlets, that scansely Roman 
nose, and the whole contour and expres- 
sion of the features were perfect. I could 
not be mistaken. Jt was a masterly per- 
formance, a striking likeness, and the like- 
ness was that of one whom I had met at 
the social board and the cheerful fire-side 

of the rector of W . That I had 

omitted her name, in my list of inquiries 
that morning, was not the result of fot^t- 
fdlness, but because the interest I felt in 
her welfare was of no common order, and 
I could not have heard without emotion 
that she had changed lier lot in life. 

^' Apparently Monsieur is pleased, with 
that portrait ? " oltserved the artist. 

" I am," was my reply, " I am struck 
with it. It is an extraordinary likeness. 
I am acquainted with the young, lady. 
Can you tell me — ^is she in Paris ?'* . ». . 

" Not yet, as I suppose," said Monmour 

G . '* The painting has rejn^ined ui>- 

finished, as you see it, since last autunm. 
She was to have sat again for thQ dress, and 
to have won^ some dlam(mds or pearls, ao- 
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oorcBng to the desire of Monmeur le Capi- 
taine ; but he called to say that they were 
obliged suddenly to go to the south, and 
should not return for some months. I have 
neither seen nor heard of them since.*' 

Thus, in a moment, were dispelled any 
dreams in which I might haye indulged coa- 
ceming the future destiny of the lovely 
Eliza Melmoth. The two gentlemen pre* 
sent were polite enough not to notice my 
change of countenance, which I felt must 
be apparent; and I soon recovered suffi- 
ciently to inquire the name of Monsieur le 
Capitaine. 

In order to answer this question Mon- 
sieur G consulted his books, and pro- 
duced a variety of English cards of address ; 
but the number of our countiymen who 
had visited him in the autumn of 1815 
was considerable; and, as our army was 
then in occupation of Paris, the title of 
captain was of little service to guide him 
in selecting from the mass of names, most 
of which were as he affirmed " impossible * 
to be pronounced. It was useless to prose- 
cute such an inquiry; so we parted, to 
meet again and dme together, as previously 
arranged, in the Palais RoyaL 

My demeanour that evening must have 
been singular. I remember lapsing into 
frequent fits of absence, and then rallying, 
and talking enthusiastically of paintings I 
had lately seen in Italy, and praising the 
wines before us, of which I partook per- 
haps somewhat too freely. Then, chal- 
lengingmy companions, according to the En- 
glish fashion, to fill bumpers, I proposed the 
health of the unknown captain and his lady, 
and after eulogising the latter emptied my 
glass with the feeling of having done some- 
thing magnanimous. 

On the following morning I called and 
found Mr. and Mrs. Drew at breakfast* 
** We were out late last night," said the 
old gentleman, '^ and our hours are usu- 
ally so regular, that we neither of us feel 
quite well this morning, in consequence." 
I endeavoured to rally their spirits, and af- 
fected a gaiety that I did not feel, because 
I suspected that their silence concerning 
Eliza Melmoth was intentional. It seemed 
to me, that they must have noticed how 
much I had formerly been struck with her, 
80 I resolved to undeceive or rather deceive 
them by speaking of her marriage as that 
of a common acquaintance, and accordingly 
introduced the subject by saying, that I had 
accidentally seen the portrait of a lady of 
our acquaintance. ''It is a striking IDce- 
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ness," I contained, "and by finding it, I 
learnt a piece of home news which you 
omitted to tell me, although I had the plea- 
sure of meeting the lady beneath your roof." 

" What lady ? " almost gasped my rever- 
end friend. 

" Miss Melmoth, if I am not mistaken 
in the name of that extremely pretty girl 
who—" 

" Gracious Heavens ! " exclaimed the rec- 
tor interrupting me, as with clasped hands 
he looked upward, and seemed to be re- 
tuming thanks to a higher power. 

" You have seen Eliza's— her portrait ? 
When? Where?" inquired Mrs. Drew, 
eagerly grasping my arm and looking incre- 
dulously in my face. 

" Yesterday," I replied, "here, in Paris, 
at an artist's. It is unfinished. But tell 
me, why are you thus agitated ? Has any- 
thing happened to her? I know she is 
married." 

"Married! married?" ejaculated Mr. 
Drew, " You know she is married ? " and 
for a moment, a gleam of joy brightened 
his benevolent countenance, but it was only 
for a moment. " No, no," he said, shaking 
his head mournfully, *'she would have 
written to us had such been the case. No, 
no, that cannot be." 

I was as though thunderstrickcn. That a 
beingso young and beautiful, so immaculate- 
ly pure, and innocently artless as Eliza Mel- 
moth, should have deviated from the path 
of honour, appeared incredible. The mere 
suspicion seemed base, and I almost loathed 
myself for permitting it to enter my breast 
for an instant. Yet, if she were not mar- 
ried, as the rector affirmed ? Suspense was 
torturing, but when I essayed to speak, my 
tongue refused to utter the words of in- 
quiry, and my lips moved quiveringly as 
we sate and gazed at each other in most 
paLofiil silence. 

" We must secure that poi'trait immedi- 
ately," exclaimed the rector at length. 
*' Surely the hand of Providence is visible 
in this ! We sought it not, we dreamt not 
of its existence, yet, by His blessing it may 
be the means of doing wliat it seems too evi- 
dent our ownefibrts are little likely to efiect. 
Let us go directly. The loss of an hour, 
ay even a minute, may be most important. 
Poor girl ! poor girl I At this moment 
perhaps— —But, come, come! You shall 
know all," and, taking my arm, he hurried 
me from the room. 

To relate all that passed between us on 
our way to the painter's might be tcdions; 
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I therefore prefet to give the sabstance of 
that and many subsequent conversations 
and commonloations ; first observing that 
the representations of the worthy rector 

were such as to satisfy Monsieur G 

that he was justified in allowing us to take 
away the portrait. 

Enough perhaps has been already hinted 
concerning the person of Eliza Melmoth, 
but no words can adequately describe the 
exceeding natural ease and gracefalness of 
her manner, nor the innocent confiding 
meekness of her disposition. To say that 
she was a general fiivourite, were but faintly 
to express the estimation in which she was 
held by the limited circle of her friends 
and acquaintance, a circle limited indeed 
to some twenty miles, but including many 
a happy fireside. 

The story of her early life is soon told. 
.She was the only child of an officer who had 
married a much-loved but portionless bride, 
when his own possessions were confined to 
a small patrimony and an ensign*s commis- 
sion. Such a marriage is commonly deemed 
sufficieiit to justify " the world" in turning 
its back upon the happy pair ; and even so 
it was in the case of Ensign Melmoth and 
his lady. So, for the space of five years, 
they were permitted to enjoy the delights 
of '^love in a cottage," and then his regi- 
ment received ordeis to embark for India. 
Parting was hard work ; but as time passed 
on, they found solace in correspondence, 
and looking fi>rward with fi)nd anticipations 
to the day of their re>union, a day that 
was never to arrive in this world. When 
Captain Melmoth, after an absence of eight 
years, landed in his native country, it wea 
bat to press the motherless daughter to his 
heart, and with her to mourn the departure 
of one, whose loss was to both irreparable. 
Eliza was, at that period, twelve years of 
age, and the svireetness of her disposition, 
and goodness of her heart, were strongly 
jooanifested in the most devoted attention 
to her fiither. To the best of her young 
ability she would endeavour to console him. 
She would watch his moods, and aff&ct 
cheerfulness whai her heart seemed burst- 
ing wiUiin her; and well it might so seem 
to her at times, for he was an invalid, suf- 
fering fiNun bodily pain, as well as mental 
anguish. That he loved her and appreci- 
ated her affectionate solicitude cannot be 
doubted ; but (such is the frailty of hu- 
man nature when oppressed with pain and 
aoRow) there were occasions when, to 
use a common but expressive phrasp^ he 



would ^^ forget himself," and ^eak unkindly 
even to her. Then she would bow meekly, 
for it was the chastening of a father ; and 
she would strive in his presence to conceal 
the rising tear, and then retire to blame 
herself for some imaginary neglect of 
duty, and to weep in secret. But never 
was there aught of murmuring or repining 
either in her heart or on her lips. He was 
the object of her concentrated afiection — 
almost of her worship, for independent of her 
duty to him as a daughter, there was ever 
before her mind, the vivid solemn recollec- 
tion of many long evenings, spent in qui- 
etude with her who was now no more, when 
he was far away, but when their talk was of 
him, and of him only, and the dangers and 
hardships he was then braviog for their sake. 
Therefore, in the inmost recess of her heart 
had his image long been enshrined, as that 
of one superior to all others, and, when 
they met, and she gazed upon his fiuied 
cheek, she felt that he had endured much 
for her ; and even while her spirit quailed 
with apprehension, there arose within her 
a glorious consciousness of will and power 
to watch, and to suffer on his accoimt. 
And nobly did that child perform her reso- 
lution, and amply after a while was she 
rewarded by the complete recovery of her 
father, and his repeated fond and grateful 
declarations that to her he was indebted for 
his life, and that, but for the parental love 
which she had awakened in his breast, 
he should have deemed that life not worth 
preserving. 

Eliza's education up to this period had 
been entirely under the eye of her mother, 
and her attainments were very superior to 
those of the generality of girls of her age. 
But feshion and custom rule it to be neces- 
sary that young ladies shall acquire ''a 
finish,* in certain ^' accomplishments," 
which, after all, appears seldom to be of 
any great value in their subsequent course 
through life. Be that as it may, shortly 
after, Captam Melmoth rejoined his r^- 

ment, then quartered in the town of N , 

he placed his daughter under the care of 
Mrs. Anderson, a lady who " received a 
select number" of pupils fi)r the purposes 
aforesaid. She was not perhaps the person 
he would have fixed upon, had a choice been 
offered to him ; but, as she must be men* 
tioned hereafter, let it sufScehere to say, 
that there existed no other *^ establishment" 

in N of the kind required, and that 

her " references were respectable and satis^ 
factory." 
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Thus the &ther and daughter were still 
much together, and as the former had made 
many acquaintances and friends in the 
neighbourhood, Eliza was introduced to 
several families, and among the rest to that 

of the worthy rector of W ^ a viUage 

about seven miles distant from N— — • 
Then many months passed pleasantly away. 
All traces of illness, and almost aU of grief, 
gradually vanished from the captain s usual 
appearance and demeanour, though there 
doubtless were moments when painful 
thoughts would intrude. In the light of 
his beloved daughter s countenance he re- 
joiced, and his heart glowed within him as 
he watched her unfolding beauty. 

Two years had elapsed since his return 
from India, when his r^ment received 
marching orders for the coast, where it 
was expected to remain, and take the duty 
of some troops about to embark for the 
Peninsula. Of the parting no more need 
be said, than that, on lus side, it was almost 
cheerful, and that he promised Eliza he 
would either come or send for her immedi- 
ately he was settled in his new quarters. 

Some weeks passed ere she received the 
anxiously looked-for letter, and opened it 
with joyous impatience— but it contained 
po summons to her parent's arms. It was 
a brief, a hurried farewell, wiitten at the 
moment when he was about to embark for 
the seat of war, where the state of things ren- 
dered immediate reinforcements necessary. 

They never met again, for after distin- 
guishing himself on many occasions, and 
attaining^ the rank of major, he fell in the 
battle-field. 

Three years had passed since that event, 
when I became acquainted with Eliza, who 
was then eighteen. She was on a visit at 

the rectory of W , but continued to 

reside at Mrs. Anderson's, which she called 
her home. It was the home her father had 
chosen for her, and there was a spell in that 
consideration. She could not leave it, 
though many things occurred to render her 
far from comfortable there. The majors 
accumulations had been but small, and as 
she was no longer a pupil, it consequently 
became necessary to enter into other pecu- 
niary arrangements, to which her limited 
means would be adequate ; to these Mrs. 
Andei-son acceded with many professions of 
esteem, but in a manner that left upon the 
orphan's mind a feeling of obligation. So, 
•in the goodness of her heart, she would 
often pass weary hours in instructing some 
of the^ younger pupils, a habit that by de- 



grees seemed so much a m^tfcter of course 
as to betray Mrs. Anderson into negligence, 
and caused her to remark, on Eliza's return 
from a visit, that she had '' missed*' her 
"exceedingly." And moreover, after a 
time, such observations were made, not ex- 
actly in the spirit of kindlLaess, but almost 
in a tone of reproach. 

From this it will be evident that Mrs. 
Anderson was a coarse minded person, 
though certainly she was mistress of those 
accomplishments which she professed to 
teach. There was something exceedingly 
pleasing also in her usual manners; but, 
more than all, Eliza had been accustomed 
for six years to look up to her as to a 
mother; and if any one be inclined to 
blame the poor girl for choosing such a con- 
fidante in the most important affair of her 
life, let them reflect on the power of habit, 
and that she was placed under Mrs. Ander- 
son's care by her father. 

There is so great a similarity in the com- 
menccment of attachments between young 
persons of different sexes, that I shidl not 
attempt to detail the first meeting or aidbcw^ 
quent interviews between Eliza Mdmoth 
and Captain Edward Elstow. He became 
acquainted with her at a ball given by the 
ofiicers of his regiment, quartered at N — r- 
in the latter end of 1814, a year when the 
military were welcomed in every society, 
with a warmth of hospitality and confidenee 
scarcely to be surpassed. The heart of the 
nation then swelled with gratitude towards 
an army the record of whose brilliant ser- 
vices was scarcely dry in the pages of her 
history ; and honourable alike to those who 
gave, and those who received, wei*e the at- 
tentions and respect then shown to British 
officei-s. And in this tribute the little town 

of N and its neighbourhood were not 

deficient. 

Captain Elstow was, in manners and per- 
son, but too well qualified to make his way 
in any circle to which he might happen to 
be introduced ; and Eliza, guileless ajod un- 
suspicious, liad been accustomed from her 
earliest youth to consider the profession of 
arms as including all tliat was noble and 
generous. Therefore, when they subse- 
quently met in society, she received his 
attentions with easy frankness, and undiB- 
guised pleasure, even as though they had 
been paid to her by a brother. Thira they 
^ere soon upon a footing of familiarity, 
and he found no difficulty in obtaining an 
inti'oduction to Mrs. Anderson, mih whom 
he became an especial favourite. That he 
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made the character and dispoaition of that 
lady his study there is little doubt; but 
certainly he was indebted to his influence 
over her for the numerous " opportunities," 
of which he availed himself, and by perse- 
verance eventually won the afiections of 
the orphan. 

When Eliza had once bestowed her heart, 
her confidence in her lover was unbounded, 
and she would have been perfectly happy 
but for one painful thought, and that was 
the uncertain tenure of a soldier *s life. 
She looked back upon the years when her 
mother had been as a widow, though her 
&ther was living, and recalled to mind her 
own last parting with him, and trembled 
to think that it might soon be even so with 
her beloved Edward. That he would refuse 
her nothing, she perfectly felt convinced; but 
could she require aught of him that might 
affect his honour? And yet, in a time of 
peace, it seemed to her, that he ought to 
be at liberty to consult his own inclination. 
So she reasoned with herself long and 
doubtingly ere she could summon resolu- 
tion to open her mind to liim on the subject. 
But when she did, no words can express her 
joy and gratitude, on finding him perfectly 
willing to comply with her wishes. That 
he liked his profession and had indulged 
in dreams of promotion he acknowledged ; 
but as the war was now at an end, they 
were little likely to be realized, while hap- 
piness with her was certain. 

Shortly after this, his regiment was re- 
moved from N , but before he left, he 

seems to have impressed upon her mind a 
feeling that the intended sale of his com- 
mission was a great sacrifice made on her 
account, and a strong proof of the ardour 
of his affection. 

About this time a rumour, which we 
could never trace to its source, arose among 
the gossips of the town. It was whispered 
that the captain's circumstances were tax 
from easy, and that his retirement from the 
army was for the purpose of raising the 
means to fiimish '^an establishment for 
young ladies," which his young wife was to 
superintend. Some lauded this mode of (as 
they called it) '^ beginning the world at 
the right end," while others pitied the poor 
orphan, and thought ^^ she might have 
done better ; " but as the arrangement was 
considered to be a secret, for the present 
no one ventured to speak to her on the sub- 
ject, while unhappily it reached the ears 
of Mrs. Anderson, and excited in her mind 
feelings of mistrust and jealousy. H<>w 



fiur these fe^gs may have influenced her 
subsequent conduct towards Miss Melmoth 
cannot now be determined, but certiunly 
they were not without their effect, as she 
expressed to several persons the opinion 
that she had been disingenuously treated. 
It should also be borne in mind that she 
had a daughter, who was to succeed her, 
and to whom Eliza Melmoth would have 
been a most formidable rival in consequence 
of her intimacy with many neighbouring 
£Eunilies, as well as on account of her supe- 
rior talents. 

In the meanwhile the lovers corresponded 
together, and as the worthy rector eventu- 
ally obtained possession of the captain's 
letters, it is from them chiefly that we can 
trace the gradual ascendancy he acquired 
over her. The first few are replete with 
ardent protestations of disinterested affec* 
tion. Then he dates from Chatham, r&^ 
gretting exceedingly that regimental duties 
prevent liim ftom going to London imme- 
diately to receive his mother, to whom he 
has ventured, by letter only, to hint at the 
probability of his change of situation in lile^ 
reserving particulars for a personal inter- 
view. " Indeed," he adds, " I have no 
fears in that quarter. Perhaps she may 
look a little serious at first, about my quit- 
ting the army, but when she sees you, my 
beloved Eliza, she cannot but love you and 
congratulate me, and must see the folly of 
leading a vagrant sort of life with a march- 
ing regiment in time of peace. As I have 
no secrets with you, I confess that, when I 
first entered the service, I caused her some 
uneasiness by my extravagance,* and she 
has frequently expressed a wish latterly to 
see me settled. WiU it be better for her 
to send you an invitation to London, or to 

pay you a visit at N ? Tell me frankly, 

as I don t understand the etiquette estab- 
lished between ladies, and my dear mother 
is no admirer _of forms and ceiemonies. 
It is a maxim with her, that we destroy 
much of our happiness by slavish attention 
to them, and I am sure she would like you 
all the better, if you were to come to Lon- 
don at once, and throw yourself into her 
arms." 

Somewhat of the same kind is repeated 
in following letters, in which he expresses 
great surprise that his mother had not arrived 
in London, and states that, impatient to 
biing matters to an issue, ho has written to 
her at full length concerning the object of 
his fondest wishes. 

(^To be concluded in our nejst) 
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GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF THE COUNTESS OF 
BURLINGTON. 



The Countess of Burlington is the 
fourth daughter of George, present Earl of 
Carlisle, and the wife of William Caven- 
dish, Earl of Burlinoton. 

The Earls of Burlington are a junior 
bnmch of the ducal house of Devonshire, 
and descend in the female line from the 
distinguished family of the Boyles, Earls 
of Cork and of Burlington. The first of 
the name of Boyle we find on record is 
LoDowKK Boyle, who Kved in the reign 
of Henry III., and had his residence in the 
county of Hereford : from him descended 
LoDowiGK Boyle of Bidney, who was 
living in the time of Henry VI., and had 
two sons; the grandson of the latter of 
whom was £&ther of the statesman and 
soldier, Richarp Boyle, the great Earl of 
Cork. The early life of this celebrated 
man presents a brilliant example of genius 
and energy struggling with the manifold 
obstacles of poverty and overcoming them 
all. At ten years of age, Richard Boyle 
lost his father : his mother however con- 
trived to have his education concluded at 
Cambridge. On leaving college, he en- 
tered of the Middle Temple, but finding it 
impossible to support himself in the pro- 
secution of his studies, he went as clerk 
into the service of Sir Richard Manwood, 
chief baron of the Exchequer. This em- 
ployment procured him few advantages; 
his ardent spirit could not brook a subor- 
dinate situation, and he resolved to seek 
better fortune as an adventurer in Ire- 
land, and landed at Dublin on Midsum- 
mer's eve, 1588. His own account of his 
arrival there is amusing : '* When I first 
reached Dublin," says he, " all my wealth 
then was twenty-seven pounds three shil- 
lings, and two tokens which my mother had 
formerly given me, viz., a diamond ring, 
which I ever have since and still do wear, 



and a l)racelet of gold, worth above ten 
pounds ; a tafi^ty doublet cut with and upon 
taflfety; a pair of black velvet breeches 
laced ; a new Milan fustian suit laced, and 
cut upon taffety ; two cloaks, competent 
linen and necessaries, with my rapier and 
dagger.'' Yet Boyle had with him greater 
treasure*— hi^ mind and person. He was 
then about two-and-twenty, graceful in ap- 
pearance^ and endowed, with all those ac- 
complishments that were likely to leave a 
stranger few rivals^ in a country at that 
time far from polite. He made himself 
useful to some of the principal persons em- 
ployed in the government, by penning for 
them memorials, cases^ and answers. At 
this time a fortunate incident raised him at 
once above depeiidence ; he succeeded in 
gaining the affections of one of the daugh- 
ters and co-heirs of William Apsley, of 
Limerick, and married her in 1595. The 
lady died in childbed in 1599 (the child 
not surviving her), and left her husband an 
estate of £500 a year in lands. Soon 
after this, Boyle excited the envy of some 
of the governors of Ireland, who accused 
him to Queen Elizabeth of being in the 
pay of the King of Spain, but receiving 
private information of what was plotting 
against him, he resolved to instantly sail to 
England, and present himself at the Court. 
Before he could embark, the rebellion of 
Munster broke out, and all his lands were 
lost in the commotion. Nothing daunted 
or depressed, he proceeded to London, 
though with an altered purpose, and re- 
sumed his old chamber and studies in the 
Middle Temple. He was there arrested at 
the instance of his enemies, among the 
most bitter of whom was the treasurer. Sir 
Henry Wallop, who knew that Boyle had 
in his possession papers that could detect 
the fraudulent nature of his accounts. 
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Thiongh the interest of the £arl of £ssex, 
Boyle was allowed to contradict the charges 
against him in the presence of the Queen ; 
he there gave so iair an account of his own 
conduct, and so full a detail of the treach- 
ery of Wallop, that Elizabeth admitted the 
latter, and received the adventurer into her 
favour. Boyle's future elevation might 
have been easily foreseen. A few days after 
his interview with royalty, he was made 
clerk of the council in Munster, in which 
situation he amassed considerable wealth. 
In 1601 he brought to London, in an almost 
incredible space of time, the news of the 
victory of Kinsale. On his return to Ire- 
land he assisted at the storming of Dunboy, 
and subsequently rendered other important 
militaiy services to Queen Elizabeth and her 
successors. In 1616 he was raised to the 
peerage of Ireland as Baron Boyle of Youg- 
hall, and the 16th of October, 1620, created 
Viscount Dungarvan, and Earl of Cork. 
In 1631 his lordship was appointed Lord 
High Treasurer of Ireland. His variance 
however with the lord deputy Wentworth 
embittered the days of his prosperity. On 
the breaking out of the rebellion of 1641, 
the Earl of Cork again took the field in 
support of the royal cause : he and his 
sons fought valiantly in almost every en- 
gagement ; his second son, who had been 
created Viscount Boyle of Kinalmeaky, 
fell at the battle of Liscarroll in 1642. 
The Earl died in the September of the 
same year. The best panegyric of his 
abilities as a statesman is in the words of 
Cromwell : " If there had been an Earl of 
Cork in every province, it would have been 
impossible for ihe Iiish to have raised a 
rebellion." By his second wife, Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Geoffry Fenton, the Earl 
had five sons, of whom the second died as 
above mentioned : the third was the famous 
Lord Broghill, Earl of Orrery : the fourth 
was created Viscount Shannon; and the 
fifth, Robert Boyle the philosopher, spumed 
all proffered titles, and lives in the annals 
of his country, ennobled by his transcen- 
dent talents alone. The great Earl of 
Cork was succeeded by his eldest son, 

Richard, second Earl. This nobleman 
having married in 1685, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Henry ClifiFord, Earl of 
Cumberland, was made a peer of England 
ihe 4th of November, 1644, as Baron Clif- 
ford of Lanesborough in the county of 
York, and the 20th of March 1664 created 
Earl of Burlington; he was succeeded in 
1697 by his grandson Charles, third 



Earl, who was in 1703 succeeded by his 
only son Richard, fourth Earl of Cork, 
and third Earl of Burlington, K.G. This 
nobleman was eminent for his munificent 
encouragement of literature and the fine 
arts ; and as the friend of Pope he will be 
ever remembered* In 1737 his lordship 
claimed the barony of Clifford as great- 
grandson of Lady Elizabeth Clifford, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Henry Lord Clifford, 
and the House of Peers acknowledged and 
confirmed his lordship's right thereto. He 
married, on 21st March 1720, Dorothy, 
elder daughter and co-heir of William, 
Marquis of Halifax, by whom he left at 
his decease, in 1763, an only surviving 
daughter, Charlotte, who was married to 
William Cavendish, fourth Duke of Devon- 
shire, and inherited the barony of Clifford ; 
all his lordship's other English honours 
ceased, while those of Ireland devolved upon 
his kinsman the Earl of Orrery. The 
youngest son of William, Duke of Devon- 
shire, by his marriage with Charlotte Lady 
Clifford, was 

Lord Georoe Augustus Henry Ca- 
vendish, who was bom the 31st March, 
1754, inherited the Burlington estates, and 
after representing the county of Derby for 
several years in parliament, was created, 
10th September 1831, Baron Cavendish 
of Keighley, and Earl of Burlington. His 
lordship married, 27th February 1782, 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Charles, 
seventh Earl of Northampton ; by whom 
he had with other issue an eldest son, 
William, who wedded, 18th July 1807, 
Louisa, eldest daughter of Cornelius, first 
Lord Lismore ; and dying before his fether 
14th January, 1812, left with other issue a 
son, William, Lord Cavendish. The Eaii 
of Burlmgton died the 9th of May, 1834, 
and was succeeded by his grandson 

William, second and present Earl of 
Burlington, born 27th April 1808. This 
nobleman married 6th of August, 1820, 
Blanche Gkoboiana, fourth daughter of 
Geoi-ge, present Earl of Carlisle (the lady 
whose portrait forms this month's illustra- 
tion), and has issue, a son and a daughter. 
For an historical account of the paternal 
family of the Countess of Burlington, the 
noble house of Howard, Earls of Carlisle, 
we refer the reader to the Court Magazine 
of the preceding month, where he will find 
it amply detailed in the genealogical me- 
moir of her ladyship's eldest sister, the 
^ady Caroline Lascelles. 
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THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO THE CITY. 

IMITATED FROM THE XV. IDYL OF THEOCRITUS. 



Mrs, Deputy Dibbs — Mrs. Alderman Dobbs — Servant-^rl'^Old Wonutn, and Stranger. 



Mrs, Dibbs. — Is Mistress Dobbs at borne, my dear? 
- Servant. — O ma am, 'tis you, I'm glad you're bere. 
Mrs, Dobbs, — WTiat is it you ? quick, bring a cbair. 

Sit down, my dear. How slow you were ! 
Mrs^ DtW*.— Faith, if you only saw the throng 

You'd wonder bow I got along ; 

Hunting for aldermen, gone biding 

To 'scape the pain and risk of riding ; 

Trying to get the horses quiet. 

Made in each street a dreadful riot ; 

And oommon-councilmen were swearing, 

At Perkins's drayborses staring ; 

For they the fittest steeds are counted 

fiy turtle-eaters to be mounted. 

Besides, my dear, you're well aware, 

'Tis a good step from Euston Square. 
Mrs, Dobbs. — Oh yes^ my husband, blockhead still. 

Never will move from Ludgate Hill ; 

He hides me in this horrid den. 

More fit for savages than men ; 

And flies out in a horrid passion, 

If I but dare to hint at fashion. 

He's such a plague 

Mrs, Dibbs, — Hush, have a care. 

The child is listenings I declare ! 
I fear the rogue is rather sly, 

I saw a twinkle in his eye. 
Mrs, Dobbs. — ^Tommy, come here, and kiss mamma, 

We did not speak about papa. 
Mrs. Dibbs. — Your nice papa ! well, by my oath. 

The urchin understands us both. 
Mrs. Dobbs. — In truth he does— oh ! what a bother, 
We'U talk as if it were some other. 
This person, you know whom I mean. 
When first I heard about the Queen, 
And of her visit to Guildhall, 
I sent forwith to London Widl 
To buy some lace ; a saint 'twould fret. 
He brought me home some bobbin-net. 
Mrs. Dibbs. — My husband's just as great a ninny, 
I dare not trust him with a guinea ; 
The other day he went to town. 
Forsooth, to treat me to a gown ; 
And after many an hour's puzzling, 
He brought me back some printed muslin. 
"Which cost. Lord knows how much, and yet— 
But, love, we have not time to fret — 
From aU this trumpeting and drumming, 
I think the Queen must soon be coming ; 
If we don't hasten to our post, 
The pair of tickets will be lost. 
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Mra. DolAs, — Some water, Mary—- hussy ! haste ; 
You lazy slut, what time you waste. 
Turn out the cat. The water first ; 
You've wet my gown, you wretch, you're curat. 
My cloak and bonnet — how you creep ! 
You'd think the hussy half asleep. 
I'm dress'd, thank God ! let's haste away ; 
Mary, go, bring me the latch-key. 
Mrs. Dibbs. — Well, that is a becoming cloak — 
I wish one like it was bespoke 
For me. What did it cost, my dear ? 
Mrs, Dobbs, — It came to seven pounds, or near. 
Mrs, Dibbs, — ^"Twas quite a bai^gaxn. 

Mrs, Dobbs. — Oh, you flatter ! 
Mary, my sun-shade. 'Tis no matter. 
What ails you. Tommy ? Fie, child, fie, 
A boy like you should never cry ! 
You cannot come ; the noise would fright you, 
And then, perhaps, a horse might bite you ; 
You little plague, have done, I say- 
Well, if you wont, just roar away. 
Play with him, Mary— hark ! 'tis four. 
Let us be ofi; and shut the door. 

Well — was there ever such a throng, 
I wonder how we'll get along ; 
The men, I think, Trill never stop, 
They crowd like flies into our shop. 
Thank Heaven, the new police are here, 
So of our pockets there's no fear ; 
Ten years ago 'twould be a job 
To move unplunder'd through the mob. 

What shall we do ? I see the horses 
Advancing with the city forces ; 
I'm frighten'd by their awkward ridings 
Your elbow. Sir, has crush'd my side in. 
See how the Aldermen are heated : 
Upon my life, there's one unseated. 
I hope the poor man is not dead- 
No — ^he has fiiUen upon his head, — 
The softest part. He's up once m(»%, 
And just as awkward as before. 
But see, the Common-council come, 
I'm glad I left the child at home. 
For these ride worse. 

Mrs, Dt66».— Don't be afraid. 
An opening here the crowd has made. 
Mrs* JDo&6«.-— I'm better, though I'm nervous yet ; — 
Such pains as these I always get 
Whene'er the Alderman rides out, 
Hoping to drive away his gout ; 
He sits so awkward in his saddle. 
His legs move like a steam-boat's paddle ; 
And if he met a sudden check, 
I'm sure he'd fidl and break hk neck. 
Walk faster. 
Mrs, Dibbs, — Come you from Cheapeide ? 
OW JTomai*.— Yes. 

Mrs Dibbs, — Can we two the crowd divide 
And reach the Hall? 
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Old Woman. — Why, Madame, try it. 

You see that I have just come by it. 

Push through, and you'll perhaps get on. 

All tilings by pushing may be done. 
Mrs. Dibhs. — The stupid crone ! old women ever 

Believe a proverb mighty clever. 

How crowded King Street is just now ! 

"We never shall get through, I vow. 
Mrs. Doffbs. — Give me your hand, hold fast, my dear. 

Or else we'll lose each other here. 

Forbear, good sir, youll crush my bonnet 

If you so fiercely press upon it. 

Oh, what a push ! my gown is tore, 

Which till to-day I never wore. 

Grood man, don't crush, you'll tear my cloak — 

Forbear, Sir, this is past a joke. 
Man. — I cannot help it, I'm so press'd. 
Mrs. Dobbs. — Like pigs they jostle, I protest. 
Man. — Ladies, permit me to attend you. 

You'll find me able to befriend you. 

Have you got tickets ? 

Mrs. Dibbs. — Yes, indeed — 

Sir, you're a friend in time of need. 

If you could get us to the Hall, 

We'll see you gladly when you call ; 

I'm crush'd so much I scarce can find 

My bag ; I've left my cards behind — 

No, here they are. I hope some day. 

Young gentleman, you'll pass our way, 

And share our dinner. Well be glad- 
God bless me ! Are the people mad 1 . 

Sqch a fierce push — I almost fell. 
Man. — ^Ma*am, you endure it very well ; 

But soon youll have to bear no more, 

For see, we're almost at the door. 
Mrs. Dobbs. — ^A thousand thanks; — thanks without measure — 

Kind gentleman, you're quite a treasure. 

I wish that I could but repay 

Your services to us to-day. 

Farewell, good Sir, we're at the wicket ; 

Come, Mistress Dibbs, produce your ticket. 

We're in at last — I'm out of breath — 

I vow I'm almost tired to death. 

That kind young man has saved my life, 

Which &st was ebbing in the strife — . . 

The generous youth ! Cheer up, my friend, 

We're in :— our woes are at an end. 

What ails you ? 
Mrs. Dibbs. — ^I have torn my gown. 

My bonnet's to a rag beat down ; > 

I've hurt my arm, and what is worse, 

The generous youth has stolen my purse. 
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The civil war had not yet broken out, 
but though the storm was still to bunt, the 
tokens of it were sufficiently evident to the 
most indifferent spectator. The too-mudh- 
abused and opposite phrases of "liberty" 
and " loyalty" were familiar in the mouths 
of men ; the old friendshijfe of youth were 
broken up and succeeded by the new alli- 
ances of Idndred, politics, and religioh^ The 
two parties indeed had not as yet learned 
to distinguish each otheir by the appella- 
tions of Cavaliers and Roundheads, but 
though the name was wanting, the. thing 
itself existed. The line of demarcation 
was strongly marked out, and the growing 
spirit of fjEinaticism would as soon have asso- 
ciated with the arch-fiend himseli^ as with 
the friends of royalty or prelacy. 

The poet hath observed that "the course 
of true love never doth run smooth," and 
we suppose it was in compliance with this 
notable rule of contradiction that Lucy 
Edgehill, the daughter of a violent fimade, 
fell in love with Henry Rainsford, who, by 
virtue of his office as a page to Chokes, 
was loyal in the very opposite extreme. 
Great as was the distance of Catmole from 
London in those days of tedious travel, the 
distance thus set between them by .circum- 
stance was yet greater. But .it seems that 
wilful lady, Fortune, had taken the affiut 
into her own hands, and at kht inoment 
when sach an event might be thfe least ex- 
pected, who should suddenly appear to Lucy 
in her lonely walk, but the very loyal and 
loving page ! 

*' In the name of Heav^i !" exclaimed 
the astonished Lucy, "what brings jtou 
here at such a time? why have you left 
the Court 1" 

'' The Court has — but kiss me first--4iay 
—not one kiss after so 'long -an absence? 
one would think that the news of my ill- 
fortune had travelled fester than myself; 
and yet that can hardly be," he eontiiraed, 
patting lus breathless horse, ^' my friend 
Ronook flies like tho wind, and I p^mise 
you I have spared neither wWp nor spw." 

"I understand you not, Henry; what 
has happened ? what can have happened ? " 

"Nothing very unusual, I &ncy; I 
have only been discarded by the king, for . 
a trifling affiur of honour with a brother 
page ; and so your &ther can object to me 
B^ longer. I am' ready to mount the stee- 



ple hat and dip the lovelock lus soon as he 
pleases." 

" Alas, Heniy ! you little know my fa- 
ther; it is not a mere outward change will 
satisfy him." 

" What then will satisfy him?" said the 
page, impatiently. 

^^ He will expect you to think with him 
i— perhaps to act with him.** 

" Oh, you mean that I should viat the 
oonventidie, snuffle prayers an hour long 
through my nose, abjure the playhouse — 
the dear delightful playhouse! — ^forswear 
silk and satin, and — ^you shake your head 
«^why, an' these be not the virtues of a 
real fenatic, I should like to know what 
are." 

"I will tell thee, young man," said a 
tall stately figure, suddenly emerging from 
the clump of oaks beside them, where he 
had evidently been a listener; " I will tell 
thee, young man — sobriety of thought and 
speech ; a love of God and of your country 
— K>f that God whose altars are desecrat^ 
by the abominations of prelates, and of 
that countiy which groans under the heavy 
hand of the tyrant, and which, like an 
afflieted mother, crietii out to all her chil- 
dren for hdp in a roioe that cannot be 
mistak^i." 

There is somethhig in genuine feeling, 
however absurd it may be, that seldom 
fiiils to hav^ its effect. upon the ear. Won- 
derful to say, <ihe- light-hearted page re- 
ceived this sdbsmit announcement without 
a 3mile, and even bent an attentive ear to 
the earaest and solemn language of the 
fanatic, as he dilated upon what he was 
pleased to call the crimes of the court, and 
the sufferings of the country ; so absorbed 
and perfect was his attention, that the old 
man deoeived himsdlf with the idea of 
having made a oonveft, and it was in a tone 
of unusual kindness that he wound up his 
harangue by saykig — ^^^ But enough of this 
for the present; I would have thee do 
iaothing rashly^^nothing upon the mere 
excitement of the niotncnt. We approach 
not the holy sacrament without due and 
solemn preparation, nor is it fitting that we 
should devote ourselves to a service, second 
only to that, till our spirit is chastened by 
deliberation, and fully sensible of its sacred- 
ness. Go then, my son, for by that name 
it pleases me to tall you, since jrou thre 
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li'f t the court of Belial. Go ; ponder well 
upon my words ; seven days do 1 give thee 
for deliberation, a short space to put off 
thy old garments, and put on thy new ar* 
mour, whei-ein to fight the battle of righte- 
ousness ; but short as the space may be, 
the times allow no longer Umit, for the 
heady cunent rushes on, and even while 
we ciy "behold !" it lias passed us, and 
borne with it the bark that should have 
been our salvation. Use then the hour of 
grace well and wisely ; for seven days be 
as one who stands in the presence of the 
Lord, pmying for that grace which is never 
denied to the contrite sinner. Let the week 
be to thee as one sabbath ; cross not the 
path of my daughter, nor defile thy better 
spirit with any thought of the flesh. These 
things being done truly, as I have said unto 
thee, meet me on the seventh, in this same 
spot and at this same hour, when if the 
good seed shall have ripened into good 
fruit, and thou shalt be willing to cast thy 
lot amongst us, I will be to thee as a father, 
and my Lucy shall be thy wife." 

The page was about to make a reply, 
but Lucy, by a quick and expressive ges^ 
ture, unseen by the old man, motioned 
him to be silent, whereupon the youth, 
repressing his feelings, bowed profoundly, 
and departed. A transient gleam of satis-r 
faction lighted up the stem features of the 
fanatic as he exclaimed — ^^ The wholesome 
medicine is bitter at first, but it works-— it 
works; he is as yet in the bonds of sin, 
and the gall of unrighteousness, but I have 
good hope that those bonds shall be broken, 
and that the gall shall be turned into honey^ 
pleasant to the eye, and gracious to thB 
palate." 

Never was missionary more mistaken in 
his convert than was the worthy Amos 
£dgehill, whose fanaticism was strongly at 
variance with the natural kindness of his 
dispositioQ. The lively page was impatient 
of a creed that would at once have turned 
his young summer into winter, while the 
old man's political tenets were a subject of 
yet deeper detestation. That some plot, 
subversive of Chaiies's authority, was in 
agitation was sufficiently plain, firom the 
old man's words, however guarded, and this 
was enough at once to stir up the sleeping 
apirii of loyalty in the page's breast, and 
make him forget that he was discarded* 
Still his love 6)r Lucy made him do 
perhaps more than justice to her father, 
and by a singnlar contradicti(»i, he contrived 
to think of the man apart from his doctrines. 



" Never," said he to himself, " was poor 
page in such a dilemma — and what is- 
worse, I have two points to carry, each of 
which is a mountain in itself, and incom<- 
patible with the other. 1 must be rein- 
stated at court — that's beyond all question ;. 
I must have Lucy for my bride — ^that's no 
less certain. But how the deuce am I to* 
gain either my wife or my place 1 Thinking, 
does not help the matter, so I'll e'en try 
what xny dreams may do for me ; and that 
I may dream to the purpose, 111 eat as good 
a supper as mine host of the Royal Crown, 
can furnish." 

Fairly ensconced at the Royal Crown, 
the page followed his own recipe with a. 
punctuality tliat was truly admirable. 
Fish, flesh, and fowl, fell away before him,, 
much as the seven mountains of bread dis- 
appeared beneath the jaws of Grugeon in. 
the fairy tale; and as so much good eating, 
of course required a proportionable quantity 
of liquid, he could do no less than diink 
till tlie chairs and candles began to grow 
double around him. But whether the- 
recipe was bad in itself or that he had 
taken the medicine in too large a dose, 
certain it is that he slept like a top, and 
woke at a late hour in the morning from a 
dreamless slumber. Fortune, however, had 
again taken the ball upon her own racquet, 
and struck it with a force that promised to 
win the game in defiance of all calcu- 
lation. Scarcely had he dressed himself, 
when the host appeared with a fiuse full of 
bustle. 

** Have you heard the news, my young 
master? — but I cry your worship pardon, 
you have been fast in the land of Nod, 
while the duke and his people passed on 
their way to Burleigh-on-the-Hill." 

'' What ! the Duke of Buckingham 1 " 

'^ Who but he, your worriiip. And he 
has brought Ben Jonson with him to get up 
an entertainment for the king, who is 
looked for, in the course of a day or two." 

'^ The king ! Ben Jonson ! " echoed the 
page. ^^ FiQy goodman Dull ; my sword ! 
my cap ! " 

*^ Your worship forgets your breakfistst," 
said the host, '^ the delicate fat capon, and 
as prime a sirloin as ever man stuck his 
knife into." 

'•A fico for your capons! to the devil 
with your sirloin!" cried the impatient 
page. 

^^ Treason I " exclauned the host, half in 
jest, and half in anger, at the loss of his 
expected symbolism ; ^^ he damns the nobU 
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-knight Sir-Loin, who had his honour from 
the hand of majesty itself." 

Bat the page was in no hnmour either 
for quirk or quibhle, and pushing the host 
aside, he fairly took the stairs at a single 
hound, and hastily made his way to the 
stable. To saddle and mount his horse was 
the work of a few minutes only ; and in 
less than half an hour he stood upon the 
top of Burleigh Hill, the sides of the noble 
animal heaving with the violence of his 
course, his blood-red nostrils opening to the ' 
wmd, and the foam flying in showers from 
the champed bit. It was only now he 
began to think that the visit of a discarded 
page at Burleigh-on-the-Hill was in tiie 
very last degree of impudence, and not un* 
likely to draw down unpleasant consequences 
upon the perpetrator. But the spirit of 
youth, more especially if that youth 
happen to be a page, is not so easily sub- 
dued by the doubts of prudence. With as 
much easy assurance as if he had been a 
bidden and welcome guest, he gave his 
horse to one of the grooms, and made his 
way into the hall where Ben Jonson was 
superintending the scenic preparations forhis 
celebrated entertainment, the *'^ Masque of 
Gipsies." To his great surprise, the poet 
received him with a gracious welcome. 

^' What ! Master Rainsford ! has the fame 
of my new masque brought thee so fEur 
from the vanities of London? ** 

" 1 were but a Boeotian," said the page, 
*'if the worst of your poems could not 
have drawn me some miles &rther. The 
trees and stones, they say, danced at the 
song of Orpheus, and I would not have you 
think me duller than wood or marble." 

'^ I think no such thing," said the poet, 
eagerly ; " art thou not one of mine own 
sons? sworn and christened at the Mer- 
maid ? — But how is it that I see you here ? 
I heard you were in disgrace with our royal 
master." 

*' Was, would be nothing," replied the 
page ; *' I am." 

" And witi be," cried the poet hastily, '* if 
you use not more sobriety in your doings. 
Know you not that the anger of kings ia to 
be dreaded?" 

*'*' That is the reason I have come hither." 

*'Why, Charles is looked for every 
hour." 

''So they told me." 

^^ Zounds, boy! and would you, a dis- 
carded page, venture to thrust yourself under 
the very nose of royalty ; surely you have 
f/^MPA^ten that there is such a place as the 



porter's lodge, where a fine jacket may be 
stripped, and a fidr skin whipped, to the 
great grief and discredit of the owner 
of them.'' 

"Truly," said the page, "such things 
might be, if I had a mind to await the 
operation. But such is not my purpose ; I 
have come to ask your intercession with the 
king at a moment when he can refuse yoa 
nothing." 

"How so, boy? how is the present 
moment more favourable than any other? '* 

"Only thus," said the page: "our royal 
master is an able judge and a passionate 
lover of true poetry ; he prizes the sparkle 
of a bright thought beyond the lustre of 
emerald or diamond; delighted, as he is 
sure to be, with the " Masque of Gipsies," 
he will deny you nothing." 

Few men have had more shrewdness or 
more judgment to guide their wit and learn- 
ing than Ben Jonson; but he was a poet 
and an actor, two occupations, which of all 
others are most likely to foster the weeds 
of vanity ; moreover, he was really attached 
to the youth ; and after a brief discussion, 
it was ag^:eed that Ben Jonson should un- 
dertake the page's cause with his royal 
master — "always supposing," added Ben, 
*'^ that my new masque should be fortunate 
enough to take the king's fancy." 

" Then ia my pardon certun ! " ex- 
claimed the page, in a tone of enthustasoi, 
partly real and partly affected. 

" Go to," said the poet, smilmg ; " you're 
a foolish, and, I fear me, a wilful lad ; but 
with all your wilfrilness, you are too good to 
be cast away like weeds into the oven. Away 
with you ! though, should Buckingham find 
you here, a scene might happen, and then 
we should have him for an enemy with the 
king — lypuer^ pkmtd cderipererra — which, 
page as you are, I suppose I need hardly 
translate for your better understanding." 

It is probable that the old bard did more 
than justice to the page's Latinity, but this 
was of the less consequence, as it required 
no great scholar to see that, having carried 
his point, the sooner he left the duke's 
mansion llie better. For once, the neces- 
sity of the case compelled him to prudence, 
and with a quickness by no means usual to 
him, he remounted his horse, and betook 
himself to his hosteL Here we must leave 
him for a while. 

It was a glorious sight when Charles and 
his brilliant court were assembled to witness 
a master-work of one of ihe master-spirits 
of an age that has bad no equaL The 
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actors too were worthy of the author : they 
were composed of the fairest and nohlest of 
the lemd ; their appearance heightened by 
a brilliance of dress and decoration to which 
the best appointments of the modem stage 
are but as the tawdry tinsel of a fair. Such 
an audience ! such a poet ! and such actors ! 
when shall we see their like again ? and 
assembled in princely halls like that of 
Bu rleigh-on- the-Hill. 

The masque had been followed in its 
progress by the increasing satisfaction of the 
spectators, and when the divided curtains 
fell again together, a general murmur of 
delight ran round the hall. The eyes of 
the poet, who had stood behind Charles's 
chair, glistened, and his rough features 
softened for a moment into the tenderness 
of dignity. 

' '' Rare Ben Jonson ! " exclaimed the king, 
in an involuntary burst of admiration. 

The words ran round the audience in an 
instant, for when were the words of royal 
hate, or favour, without an echo ? The 
Queen, Henrietta, called the poet forward, 
and with all the grace of her nation, taking 
from her hair the coronet of flowers 
wreathed with gems, she placed it upon 
the head of the kneeling poet. With some 
hesitation, proceeding from her imperfect 
knowledge of the English language, she 
tried to imitate the words and accent of 
Charles — " Rare — Ben Jonson ! " 

A tear glistened in the eye of the rough 
old poet, and he, too, stammered as he re- 
plied — "May your poor servant have no 
other epitaph than the words of your gra- 
cious Majesty. If my will have any worth 
with those that follow me, they, and they 
only shall be engraven on my tombstone, 
* Rare Ben Jonson.* " 

*' We wiU not anticipate the falling of so 
bright a star," said the king with a com- 
posed smile. "Let us rather enjoy the 
present." 

*' I do 1 I do ! " interrupted the poet 
eagerly; "what greater enjoyment can I 
have than the approbation of my great, 
my good, my noble master ? " 

" If all were like thee, my true and faith- 
ful servant ! '* said the king, and a momen- 
tary gloom came across his brow. It 
seemed, however, by some strong effort 
of the will that he suppressed the rising 
thought, for he went on in a gayer tone — 
" You have given me a pleasant hour, a 
rare event in the life of kings ; and it is 
only fitting that I should try to do as 
much for you ; but though I have the will, 



I want the knowledge ; you must direct me 
how I shall best recompense youi* labour." 

" To be silent when your Majesty com- 
mands that I should speak, would be un- 
mannerly pride in a faithful servant. Since 
it is your Majesty's will that I should ask, I 
must needs beg your gracious pardon for 
Henry Rainsford, who, in the mere wilful- 
ness of youth, has for a moment failed in 
his duty." 

" Rise ! '* said the king, in a quick sharp 
tone, that startled all around him. 

This sudden change restored the old poet 
to a sense of his own dignity. He rose up 
and stood before the king, meeting his keen 
searching gaze with a look of grave wonder, 
and it might also be that eomething of re- 
proach was mingled with the expression of 
his other feelings. The wrath of Charles, 
from whatever cause it had arisen, gradually 
subsided before the calm bearing of his 
subject. 

" Follow me," he said at length, and 
led the way to a near cabinet, amidst 
the wondering gaze and deep silence of the 
brilliant assembly, none of whom could 
understand why the king should be so 
deeply moved by so common an event as a 
duel between two young pages. 

No sooner were they in the cabinet than 
Charles signed to the poet to make fast the 
door. Ben obeyed the order as silently as 
it was given, and again placed himself be- 
fore the king, as if waiting for an explana- 
tion. 

" What know you of this youth ? " said 
the king after along pause, in which he 
had seemed to be gathering the poet's mean- 
ing fi'om his looks. 

" He is one of my adopted sons," re- 
plied Ben Jonson. 

" Your adopted son !" echoed the mon- 
arch. 

" Yes, Sire ; and it may not be known 
to your Majesty, that we poets of the 
better file are in the habit of adojpting and 
cherishing by our counsel and example 
such youths as give the promise of one day 
ripening into talent." 

" Then he is a poet?" said the King. 

" I said not so, your Majesty ; non cuivis 
contingit adire Corintham ; it is not given 
to every one to become a poet." 

" I can well believe you. Master Jonson, 
for it is seldom that a poet is a traitor." 

" Henry Rainsford a traitor!" exclaimed 
Beii, in amazement. " Your Majesty has 
not a more loyal, or, for his years, a more 
zealous servant." 
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'^ And yet this zealous servant colleagues 
with traitors. Know you not that he is a 
frequent visitor in the house of that obsti- 
nate and rebellious &natic, Amos Edge- 
hill?" 

^^ I have heard of the man, and that he 
has a £ur daughter; it is to her, most 
likely, that the youth's visits are directed." 

^^ To love the child of such a man," said 
the king, austerely, ^' if not treason, is at 
least the ready road to it." 

^' To many there might be danger, but 
not to Henry Rainsford. Loyalty with 
him is the affection of a child to his father ; 
and if a &ir bride were only to be pur- 
chased by treason, right sure am I that 
Heniy would remain to the end of his 
days an imwedded bachelor." 

^' Will this convince you?" said the 
king, taking a paper from his pocket and 
placing it in the hands of the poet. 

There was a slight degree of hesitation 
in the old man's manner as he received and 
unfolded the accusing document Charles 
fixed a searching gaze upon him as he read, 
and thought he saw the page's condenma- 
tion in the change of his hard features, 
which grew yet harder, while his huge 
shaggy brows contracted like a penthouse 
over his eyes. 

^' Are you satisfied ? " asked the mon* 
arch. 

" Perfectly, Sire." 

^' You give up his cause then ?" 

" Quite the contrary." 

The king in lus turn looked dark and 
moody. 

" I ask not your Majesty who vnrote 
this paper ; such a freedom would ill be- 
come the duty of a subject. It is enough 
for me that the writer, whoever he may be, 
is a spy that, under the colour of friendship, 
has introduced himself into the society of 
these fanatics, to betray them; the testi- 
mony of such a man I cannot put in the 
balance against the tried loyalty of a youth 
like Henry Rainsford." 

^^ Even so the incredulous apostle would 
not believe till he had seen and touched," 
said the king, angrily. '^ That the con- 
spiracy exists which is here revealed, I 
know full well from other sources." 

" I doubt not your Majesty's inteUi- 
gence; the fanatics were ever dangerous, 
but Henry Rainsford is not a fanatic. 
That he loves the maiden is probable ; that 
the &ther will use such love as the instru- 
ment to tempt him into a participation of 
any plots now upon the anvO, is more than 



possible; but I repeat it — ^your Majesty 
has not a more loyal and devoted sabject." 

*• Well," said the king, after a brief 
pause of consideration ; ^^ even for your 
sake the youth shall not be lightly or 
hastily condemned: and indeed, whether it 
is the force of old recollections or the power 
of your language, I am almost convinced 
that one so yoimg can hardly be a traitor." 

" It is the power of truth, my liege." 

^^ We will argue this point no farther, 
for the present, at least," said the king, 
good-humouredly ; " our long conference 
has, no doubt, given enough of wonder 
ali'eady to our host, the duke, and his good 
company, and I would not that this fi-uit 
of rebellion should be suspected to exist 
till the moment comes for its full ripeneeS) 
when it may be plucked and crushed." 

Saying this, the king broke off the inter- 
view, and left the cabinet, followed by fien 
Jonson, who felt a double portion of hatred 
towards the fanatics for having brought his 
prot^^ into peril. Could he have seen 
the youth at his evening meal, he certainly 
would have acquitted him of all plots 
against the king or any one, and he might 
perhaps have even gone far to doubt his 
love, seeing that it interfered so little with 
his appetite. 

It had been agreed between the page and 
his intercessor, that the former sliould stay 
at the inn till he was sent for ; it had even 
been stipulated that he should keep vnthin 
doors, or at least walk abroad in places and 
at times when he was least likely to be 
met and recognised by any of the company 
of Burleigh-on-the-Hill. So £ar as not 
going near the castle was concerned, the 
page had kept his compact pretty faith- 
fully ; he even kept away from the house 
of the old presbyterian, well knovdng that 
any attempt to pass the forbidden boundary 
would lead to a serious rupture ; but this 
restraint grew more irksome from hour to 
hour, and the seventh day came just in 
time to prevent him from either throwing 
hunself at the feet of Charles, or carrying 
off the maiden and asking her consent 
afterwards. Indeed it may be almost 
doubted whether it was not this happy 
state of wavering between two projects 
equally captivating in his eyes, that pre-> 
vented him from adopting either. 

It was the evening of the appointed 
meeting between himself and the father of 
Lucy. Then, and not till then, did some 
serious misgiving cross his mind as to the 
probable result of the interview. Wha^ 
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could the old man have to propose to him 
as the condition of his daughter's hand and 
his large inheritance? what else could it 
be hut to join some plot against the king? — 
he would rather have his right hand cut 
off— and if he refused, as of course he 
would do, why then he would lose Lucy. 
All this had, it is true, occurred to him he- 
fore, but only as a difficulty which might 
be avoided ; now it stood before him in its 
substance, a huge stumbling-block, which 
he could neither move out of his way, nor 
overclimb. Never had our page reflected 
80 long or so seriously upon any subject 
before, and it being to so little purpose, he 
wisely came to the same conclusion that 
many others have done before him, resolv- 
ing to think no more about it, but blindly 
throw himself upon the current of events. 

With this gallant determination, he set 
out for the appointed place, and with lover- 
like impatience, arrived there at least half 
an hour before the time. The first dews 
had scarcely begun to fall, and the length- 
ened shadows were rather those of evening 
than of night, when he again stood by the 
clump of oaks where he had parted from old 
Amos. Not a soul was visible in the small 
open glade that was belted in by the forest, 
or rather wood, for it was too small to 
deserve the loftier appellation, — when a 
loud yell from at least a score of voices 
was heard, and ere the poor little page could 
lay hand to his sword, he was surrounded 
by a troop in Kendal green, vizarded with 
black masks, who, seizing him by either 
arm, and flinging a cloak over his head, so 
lis to completely blindfold him, forced him 
upon a horse in spite of all his struggles, and 
set off at a round gcdlop. Luckily for him, 
he was an excellent horseman, for their 
course, as if by choice, lay over stock and 
stone, through bramble and brier, up hill 
and down hill, so steep as now to well-nigh 
throw him over the haunches of the animal, 
and now again, in rapid descent, to almost 
pitch him over the horse's head. When 
thoroughly heated by this exercise, he 
suddenly felt the water flowing up to the 
saddle-girths, till, after somewhat more 
than an hour of such pleasant alternations, 
he was roughly dragged from his seat, 
forced up a flight of stairs, and found him- 
self, as he imagined &om the stifled hum 
of voices^ in a large room with many peo- 
ple about him. Scarcely had the door 
closed upon his entrance, than a voice, not 
altogether unknown to him, exclaimed, 



" Hush ! " and the murmurs immediately 
sank into dead silence. 

** Feel you aught against your breast ? " 
scdd the same voice. 

"I feel the sharp point of a sword,** 
replied the page. 

" You are right," said the unseen speaker, 
'' a circle of naked weapons is pointed about 
you, and if you move, either from fear or 
passion, though it were but the tenth part 
of an inch, you are a dead man, and your 
blood is upon your own head." 
The page was silent. 

*' Know you where you are ? " asked the 
same voice. 

"How should I, being, as you well 
know, with my handa bound and my eyes 
blindfolded?" 

" You can guess, hoFwever ? " 
« It may be." 
" Speak then." 
The page was again silent. 
"You will not answer?" said the in- 
quisitor, for to that name he seemed to have 
a good title — ^*' you will not answer ? — be it 
mine then to instruct you, supposing that 
yours is the silence of ignorance, and not 
of obstinacy. You are in the midst of those 
who have sworn against the throne— or, if 
Heaven so wills it, against the life, — of 
Charles Stuart." 

** Perish the traitors ! " exclaimed the 
page, with a burst of honest indignation, 
'^may every head of them fiEdl upon the. 
scaffold ! " 

And in the energy of his action he was 
brought slightly in contact with the naked 
weapons, but enough so to convince him 
that his unseen questioners were perfectly 
in earnest. He thought too that he could 
even feel the warm flow of blood from his 
breast and side. 
The voice resumed 

" Bethink you, Henry Rainsford, this is 
no child's play; we hold the scales of 
judgment in our hands — ^in the one, lie 
wealth and life, and the maiden of your 
love ; in the other, Hes the sword to strike ; 
and light as may be the word in your 
mouth, it is the straw that will turn the 
balance. Choose ! " 

"You must speak more plainly, ere I 
can answer you,*' said the page doggedly. 
" Trifle not with us, Henry Rainsford ; 
you have already felt our swords, and know 
that they are neither pointless, nor edgeless.*' 
*« Speak plainly then ; what is it you would 
have of me?" 
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"Your hand — your heart — in the good 
cause ; the tyranny of Charles is to be 
borne no longer; he has trampled upon our 
rights, both as men and Christians; the 
whole nation murmurs in secret against 
him ; and we, a chosen few, are the instru- 
ments of Heaven s vengeance to hurl the 
tyrant from his throne. Will you join us ? *'. 

" Never ! " 

" And what is Charles to you, that you 
should sacrifice your young life for his ? ** 

" What is he ? " exclaimed the page in- 
dignantly, " he is my kino. In that word, 
if you had the souls to comprehend it, lies 
a sacred mystery, second only to that of 
heaven." 

^' And if. you are fool enough to fling 
away your life for this idol, have you the 
further baseness to sacrifice her, to whom, 
within the last week, you swore an eternal 
affection ? " 

" Henry ! " murmured a soft female voice, 
that seemed half stifled by sobs. 

"Lucy!" cried the startled page, who 
in those tones thought he recognised the 
voice of his beloved. But no answer was 
returned, and for several minutes, by the 
murmurs which followed his exclamation, 
it seemed that the conspirators were taking 
counseL Then a step was heard, as of one 
slowly pacing up the hall from the extreme 
end, and the unseen speaker again addressed 
him. This time his words were briefly 
and sternly delivered, annoimcing, as much 
by their tone as* by their import, that his 
resolution was taken, and his purpose likely 
to be carried into speedy execution. 

" For the last time — will, you renounce 
this fantastical loyalty to a tyrant, join us 
with heart and hand, and receive Lucy 
Edgehill with all. her fortune, as the recom- 
pense of your patriotism ? — You tremble — 
you hesitate — " 



There was a light stir amongst the 
assembly. 

" You will be wise, and cry with us, 
* Down with the tyrant Charles ! '" 

" Long live king Charles ! '' shouted the 
page, " the best friend, the best £9ither, the 
best husband, the best of monarchs ! '* 

With a single touch of the sword the 
bonds that held his arms, were cut asunder, 
and he stood in Burleigh Hall, the centre 
of a glittering ring of lords and ladies. 
Those, who had held their swords to him, 
now stood with their weapons pointed to 
the floor ; immediately before him was the 
king, holding Lucy by the right hand, 
while on the other side of him was the old 
poet, his stem features rendered sublime, 
and even handsome, by the expression of 
innate goodness. . The page dropped upoa 
his knee. 

" Rise," said the monarch, with a gra- 
cious smile ; " I have proved, and found thee 
worthy of a king's favour ; the plots of the 
Puritan have been defeated ; the sins of the 
father have been foigiven for the virtues of 
the child. . And now, you, whom neither 
wealth nor beauty could lead to dishonour, 
receive both from my hand, as the recom- 
pense of loyalty." 

Saying this, the king gently pressed 
forward Lucy to her lover, and at the same 
time presented him with a paper, conveying* 
over to him a rich portion of crown lands. 

"Thank not me!" exclaimed Charles, 
as the bewildered page began to stammer 
out his gratitude; "here is your benefac- 
tor," and his arm fell kindly upon the 
shoulder of the old poet — "this is the 
man who dared risk his own favour with 
his king in defence of innocence, though it 
wore the humble mantle of a poor dis-, 
carded page — . 

O RARE Ben JonsonI". 



LITTLE CHRISTELLA. 



IMITATED FROM A DANISH POPULAR - BALLAD. 



Cbristella*s mother the needle plies. 
But tear-drops start from Christella's eyes , 
The mother lifts her head from the sewing. 
And sees the briny torrent o*erflowing. 

" Oh, Christclla ! my daughter deiEir ! 
Why gushes forth the unwonted tear, 
Why is thy face so wrinkled with care. 
Why on thy brow the sign of despair ?" 
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" Mother, because from mora 'till night 
This odious work 's never out of my sight ; 
Cutting and clipping, and making and mending, 
The toil veiy soon my life will be ending." 

" Daughter, daughter, around we may see 
Many maidens far fairer than thee, 
Whose skilful works are superior to thine. 
Yet over their labours they never pine." 

" Mother, my secret I cannot conceal, 
Time too soon would the tale reveal ; 
Our youthful king my virtue assail'd, 
Alas ! he over my weakness prevailed." 

" If the monarch has thus betray'd 
The easy faith of a credulous maid, 
Say what precious presents he bore, 
Tell me but this, and I ask no more." 

" He gave me a cap as white as milk, 
He gave me robes of the richest silk ; 
But, oh ! no comfort from these can I gain, 
I feel them press as a load of pain. 

" He gave me shoes with buckles of gold. 
But they clasp my feet with a torturing fold ; 
He gave me a harp of such magic might, 
It can turn the deepest woe to delight." 

Little Christella the harp has taken, 

Her mother looks on with new terror shaken ; 

And her tongue refuses to utter words. 

While her daughter sweeps o er the flashing choi-ds. 

She has struck a note on one quivering string. 
It broke the sleep of the distant king. 
She struck a second : he sprung from his bed, 
And thus to his stai-tled followers said : — 

*' Haste, brave knights, to Christella's bower ; 
Tell her, I've heard the two notes of power. 
Bring her before me ere yet the chime 
Has rung from the harp the third and last time." 

Christella arrived, and erect she stood. 

Her face was mantled with modest blood ; 

" You have called me, oh, king ! the command I obey ; 

What is the purpose ! 'tis yours to say.*' 

The monarch show'd to the cushions of blue. 
And a seat for the gentle Christella he drew. 
" Sit down, my fair one, sit down and repose. 
His purpose soon will your monarch disclose." 

" I am not weary ; I need no rest. 
Tell me at once what is your behest ? 
Mother awaits me with anxious heart. 
Speak your purpose and bid me depart." 

Up from his seat the monarch sprung, 

Round Christella his arms he flung; 

A crown of gold on her head is seen, , 

And little Christella is Denmark's Queen. W. C. T. 
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ADRIAN BRAUWER; OR, THE MISFORTUNES OF GENIUS. 

A IiEAF FROM THE HISTORY OF THE DUTCH PAINTERS. 



Those of our readers who have visited 
Holland must have observed with some 
curiosity the peculiar aspect of the city of 
Haarlem ; the houses speckled with party- 
coloured bricks, the long narrow windows 
kept carefully closed during the day, and 
the gardens at the back of each mansion 
filled with gaudy flowers, give a richness 
to the prospect, suggesting, not ideas of 
romance, but of practical comfort. It was 
in this town, on a fine summer s evening, 
when the declining light, and the sinking 
sounds of business, inspire the mind vnth a 
refreshing languor which is the best repose 
after the toils of the day, that a poor boy 
of about twelve ^ears of age was sitting at 
the window of an humble mansion, badly 
painted, but still perfectly clean. He had 
the pale sallow look produced by close 
confinement and continued toil; materials 
fi>r painting and an unfinished flower-piece 
fay before him, but he had suspended his 
tolfa to enjoy the luxury of even, and a 
joyous interest beamed in his eyes as he 
watched the swallows and martens hasting 
to their nests under the eaves, or sporting 
over the tops of the houses. His reverie 
was interrupted by a harsh voice. 

^^ Is it on the clouds, Adrian, that you 
intend to paint your flowers?" said a lean 
dark woman who came out of the house in 
a suit of faded mourning, wearing on her 
head a cap or turban which was perfectly 
porcupined with needles, threaded with 
worsteds of all colours and shades. 

" Let us see what you have been doing 
since you posted yourself there,** continued 
the woman, adding another needle to the 
glittering chevaux defrise on her head. 

She stooped over the pattern at which 
the child was working, while the boy 
showed some signs of teiTor. 

*' Only two flowers and three buds ! I 
was sure this would be the case, when I saw 
you go down stairs. Why did you not 
stay with me ? *' 

" The evening was so very fine, mother," 
said the child timidly. 

*' Fine ! " exclaimed the exasperated 
parent, " pray, what was that to you ? Is 
it about the weather that you see me 
employed ? Fine indeed ! Can we support 



ourselves on light and air? I tell yott 
what, Adrian, you are beginning to groi^ 
lazy and extravagant, like your &th^| 
but take care, my young master; my 
brooms have branches enough to spar^fc^ 
birch-rods " 

The poor infant shuddered ; he huddled* 
together his brushes, his paints, and his 
pattern, and prepared to quit the window. 

"Do you not see that the evening !» 
getting dark?** resumed the mother; '^how 
do you expect that I can bear the expense 
of lamp-oil? Stay where you are, and 
take advantage of what light remains ; yoa 
shall work hard to bring up lost time, for 
I will go and sit beside you." 

While the mother went to get her em- 
broidery Adrian resumed his work, and ad 
longer dared to lift hia eyes from* the 
pattern. His employment was to paint 
gaudy patterns for stuffs to adorn' thd 
peasant girls in the vicinity of Haarlesn. 
At first he used only to pencil figures fi)r 
his mother to embroider ; but as his taste 
rapidly developed, his sketches had beconie 
pictures full of freshness and life, which 
were more sought after by the purehasets 
than his mother s embroidery. When she 
discovered the profit that might be derived 
from the precocious talent of Adrian, she 
no longer allowed the boy leisure or repose. 
He was forced to resign all the sporta of 
childhood, his evening strolls round the 
public places, his Sunday walks in the 
country. For him there were no longer 
nests to rob, nor flowers to cull, nor butter^ 
flies to hunt ; his time was too precious to 
be wasted on happiness, or even health. 
He went to bed later, and he rose earlier ; 
everything was withdrawn that couM dis- 
tract his attention, even the sun and the 
air. Already the boy paid the penalty of 
genius; the wild bird had changed into 
the fowl which laid the golden eggs. 

This change in his mode of life injured 
Adrian's health, but his molher paid no 
attention to his altered appearan<}e. THfe 
poor woman had been cruelly tried, and 
her feelings had been rendered callous by 
continued affliction. As fihe had al^^jrs 
suffered, it seemed to her that the essence 
of life was suffering ; and because she had 
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no pity for herself, she deemed that she had 
a right to refuse it to others. The avidity 
of gain which rendered her so cruel towards 
lier son, arose not from avarice, hut from 
sentiments of honour. Her husband had 
died deeply involved in debt, and she vo- 
luntarily undertook the obligation of satis- 
fying his creditors ; it was for this object, 
and for this alone, that she toiled so inces- 
santly herself^ and so severely tasked 
Adrian. But Catherine Brauwer spoiled 
this act of delicate probity, by the mode of 
its accomplishment. She was one of those 
females who have no perception of the influ- 
ences of manner ; a rigid moralist who re- 
gfarded grace as an injury to duty; who 
contrived to make virtue repulsive, and rec- 
titude of conduct an object of instinctive 
dislike, scarcely to be overcome by reflec- 
tion. 

Condemned to perform a painful duty 
whose impoi-tance he could not appreciate, 
baffled in all his desires, checked in all his 
tastes, Adrian insensibly acquired an aver- 
sion for his mother. When she was strick- 
en by disease, the consequence of excessive 
toU, he felt not the tender anxiety becom- 
ing a son, but rather regarded her illness as 
an excuse for a holiday. She had made 
the fatal error of governing her son by fear 
alone ; accordingly when he saw that she 
could no longer get up and beat him, he 
disobeyed her command to stay at home^ 
and ran out of the house. 

It was so long since he had enjoyed liber- 
ty, that his pleasure almost amounted to 
insanity. He raced through the suburbs, 
hurried into the country, and felt all the 
excitement of a new life. He breathed 
the pure air of heaven; the ears of ripened 
grain waved cheerily before him, birds still 
sported in the trees, whose leaves were 
tinted with the rich hues of autumn. 
Adrian threw himself on the ground, and 
rolled himself over and over in the pure 
exeess of his delight. Then he balanced 
himself on the branches of the pines, drank 
at the fountains, ran with naked feet 
through the rivulets, and seated himself in 
the meadows to weave caps of bulrushes. 

His day was spent in singing, running, 
and speaking to the birds and the butter- 
flies. Hunger at length reminded him that 
it was time to return, and joy gave place 
to fear; he took the road to the city slowly 
and with his head down. As soon as he 
saw his home, he stopped short with a 
shudder ; he thought that his mother might 
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have got well, and he dreaded the conse- 
quence. However, after a little hesitation, 
he continued his walk, scratching the walls 
and palings to cheer himself with the noise. 
Several of the neighbours appeared collected 
round his mother's door ; a woman in the 
crowd recognised Adrian at a distance and 
exclaimed, " There he is ! " Then running 
up to him, she said, " Wretched boy ! 
where have you been? Do you know 
what has happened in your absence ? ** 
"No," said Adrian poutingly. 
" Your mother is dead ! '* 
The boy recoiled ; nothmg had prepared 
him for this intelligence, and he staggered 
as if from a sudden blow. The women ga- 
thered round him in rude compassion, and 
brought him into the house. Adrian's first 
impression was little more than surprise, 
but at the sight of his mother's corpse he 
uttered a loud, a piercing shriek, and threw 
himself on his knees beside the bed. The 
women who were present were touched 
with compassion, and dragged him away 
from the agonising spectacle. 

He passed two days with a neighbour, who 
spared no pains to console him. But how- 
ever sincere his first burst of grief had been, 
his sorrow could not be of long duration. 
His mother had left him none of the recol- 
lections which render a parent's memory 
sacred ; in losing her he lost neither pro- 
tection, nor cares, nor caresses. He felt 
that he would no longer be condemned to 
Incessant toil to satisfy a point of honour, 
which he did not understand ; death had 
given a quittance for the debts of his 
father ;> — in his case to be an orphan was 
not to be alone, but to be free. 

Still, though he regarded his mother's 
death less as a misfortune than a deliver* 
ance, he did not dare to indulge the con- 
fused joy which he felt. An instinctive sense 
of delicacy warned him that such a senti- 
ment was impious, and gave his feelings the 
tinge of sorrow and of shame. 

When he returned home he cast his eyes 
on Catherine's embroidery frame, and was 
surprised not to see her at work ; he listen- 
ed to hear her voice, but all was mute and 
silent. The terror which his mother in- 
spired during her Hfe seemed to dwell upon 
the house, where every thing reminded hun 
of his long servitude. He felt as if his 
mother was still invisibly present, watching 
his every motion with her usual sternness. 
Overpowered by this feeling, he took his 
drawing-board, pencil, and cclours, a^. 
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sittiag doxim ])y: Dier^od?, began to work At 
bi»<palteania wMli< as:»iii<^ diligence, aa if 
Catherine still superintended his labours. 

He badbe^n .wofkiBg about an hour 
when bewaa disticibed by a shadow falling 
over his sketch. He raised his head, and 
saw a TepDerabl^ old man regarding his de- 
signs with fixed attention. 

'' Who was it gave you lessons ? ** asked 
the stranger. 

"No one, Sir." 

" How old are you ? " 

" Thirteen years, Sir." 

" In what business are your parents ? " 

'' 1 have none, Sir." 

The stranger having carefully examined 
Adrian's sketch, continued — " 1 am Hals, 
the painter; come home with me, I will 
instruct you and take care of you." 

In the midst of his misery the thought 
of becoming a painter had often crossed the 
mind of Adrian, but rather as a dreamy 
wish than a substantial hope. The pro- 
posal of Hals seemed a happiness beyond 
his wildest expectations. He enthusiasti- 
cally accepted the offer, and the next morn- 
ing beheld him seated in his patron s studio^ 
with the other pupils who came to receive 
the instructions of the celebrated Hals. 

The following year was a season of per- 
feet intoxication to Adrian, as the pictorial 
ait gradually unfolded to him its vast re- 
sources. Painting had not as yet entered 
into alliance with metaphysics, it drew all 
its inspiration from external nature. 

Adrian sought his art with the implicit 
faith of a child. His eyes were ever fixed 
on the world around him, he laboured to 
sei^e its form and its movement. His 
sketch-book was never a moment away 
from him, and he used to be seen in the 
streets of Haarlem following the damsels as 
they tripped with their water-jugs from 
the fountain, pursuing drunken soldiers, 
watching quarrelsome gossips, and tracing 
with his rapid poicil every pretty or every 
grotesque group which presented itself to 
his view. 

Thanks to his iuoessant study, his pro- 
gress was immense, and at the end of two 
years his pictures began to be sought after 
by connoisseurs. Hals, who had foreseen 
thia ffli^cess^ and whose kindness had been 
man^y the calculation of avarice, profited 
by his good fortune. He required inces- 
sant assiduity from the boy, and sold his 
sketches i»t excHrbitaot prices to the em- 
broiderers.. But as Adrians fellow pupils 



began to disoorer lus > sap^ruuity, Hals 
became alarmed lest the secret should be 
discovered to himself, and shut him up in 
a remote garret, assigning him a heavy 
task every day. Thus for the second time 
his genius brought misery upon Bnmwer, 
and deprived him of his only inheiitanoe, 
his liberty. Unhappily for him, the- more 
his pictures were known, the more thoy 
were sought after, and the gains of Hals 
were proportionately increased. Thethirst 
of gold generally increases with its gratifi* 
cation, the avarice of Hals soon knew no 
bounds. He had recourse to cruel punish- 
ments in order to force Adrian to continual 
and rapid toil ; he deprived him of bedding, 
clothes, and proper food, so that the poor 
lad began to regret the captivity which he 
had endured in the lifetime of his mother. | 

Adrian's disappearance, however, had 
excited the curiosity of the other pupils, 
and the place of his confinement was soon 
discovered. Van Ostade, who subsequently 
acquired such renown as a painter, swore 
that he would discover his prison. Pro- 
fiting by the absence of his master, he made 
his way to the garret, and was overwhelmed 
with astonishment at beholding the picture 
on which Adrian was engaged. After ex- 
changing a few words with the captive, he 
hasted to tell his fellow pupils what he had 
seen, and the tale appeared to them so 
marvellous, that they hasted to be assured 
of its truth by their own eyes. The greater 
part rested content with admiration, but 
some who studied the [uctorial art more as 
a matter of profit than taste, resolved to 
turn the discovery to their advantage. 
They proposed to Brauwer to paint for 
them the Five Senses, and the Twelve 
Months of the year, at fourpenoe a piece 1 
Adrian accepted the offer with joy, quite 
surprised to discover that his pictures were 
deemed to be worth any thing. 

Van Ostade came frequently to see the 
captive, and persuaded him to run away, 
assuring him that he could live any 
where by his penciL Brauwer still hesi- 
tated ; but winter had set in, and the cold 
of the garret in which he was confined by 
Hals was intolerable. Having disposed of 
eight or ten pictures to his fellow pupils 
for a couple of shiUinga, he broke the doort 
of his prison, and took to flight 

Once free, his first care was to hastoi to 
a pastrycook, whore, with the improvi- 
dence which, was the blight of his entire 
life, he spent all his money on gingerbread. 
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Ho then 9troUed fhont the town, not know«^ 
ing what to do, nor whither to direct his 
steps. 

A akve from his very infancy, he knew 
not what to do with freedom ; he had no 
spirit^ no enei^, no hahit of voluntary ao- 
tioBLs Moreover he was unaccustomed to 
the noise, the light, and the motion in the 
city ; he was ashamed of his rags, and he 
felt as if the eyes of every passenger were 
directed to his strange figure. To escape 
notice, he went into a church and hid him- 
self in a dark comer under the oi^gan. 
There he was seized with a strange sort of 
moral weakness; he felt persuaded that 
slavery was hecome his second nature, and 
that he was not fit to enjoy liberty. This 
idea so completely overcame him, that, in 
the expressive hmguage of Scripture, ^' he 
lifted up his voice and wept." A man who 
was praying in the church heard him, and 
came to ask the cause of his sorrow. 
Brauwer told him the whole truth. The 
stranger, greatly moved, proposed to bring 
him hack to his master, and to ensure him 
better treatment. Brauwer allowed him> 
self to be persuaded. He was consequently 
brought back to Hals, who, ashamed at 
the discovery of his avaricious cruelty, 
promised that he would behave more 
kindly in future. 

Adrian, in fact, got proper clothes, was 
permitted to work in the warm studio with 
the other pupils, and had no longer reason 
to complain of the want of proper nourish- 
ment. This fortunate change gave him 
more vigour, he worked away with fresh 
diligence, and his powers acquired new 
strength. Prosperity also began to give 
him a portion of^resohition in which he 
had been hitherto deficient. As he grew 
older, he perceived that Hals profited by 
the sale of his pictures, and though he 
could not estimate their value, he thought 
that it would be better tor him to work on 
his own account than for the gain of his 
master. He ran away a second time, and 
directed his course to Amsterdam. 

At this time the Flemish school was in 
the height of its glory, and a pamter was 
received* every where with as much reve- 
rence as a minstrel in more ancient days. 
When he reached Amsterdam, Brauwer 
went into the first tavern he met, and 
called for some bread and cheese. Whilst 
waiting, he took out his pencil and began 
to sketch a mountebank and his laughing 
audience, which he had seen on the road. 



W^en the landlord returned, he stood 
transfixed with astcnishment befoife the 
grotesque group. 

" How— good Sir, are you a pafiriter?" 
and then looking near, ^By Jdve,'that was 
a splendid touch ! " 

" Are you a oomioisseur ? " asked Brau- 
wer, with a smile. 

^^ A piece of a one. Indeed I handled 
the pencil myself, before I took to the tap, 
and my son is still a dab at coloun. 

** What s his name?" 

" Van Soomeren." 

^^Oh! a great master; I saw some of 
lus paintings with Hals ; he is equally sue- 
cesi^ in history, landscape, and flowers." 

*'^ It*s my belief," said the landlord, as he 
watched the progress of Brauwer s rapid 
pencil, ^' that you are not a whit inferior to 
him." A touch which gave a look of ex- 
quisite grimace to the harlequin, added to 
his surprise; he exclaimed—'* In the name 
of the Devil! who are you that paint so fiist 
and so well T 

" A mere pupil." 

"Your name?" 

'' Adrian Brauwer." 

Van Soomeren stepped back, and made a 
low bow. " Ah ! " said he, re^ctfully, " 1 
can now comprehend your skill. Mr. 
Adrian Brauwer, you have done me great 
honour by coming to this house; every* 
thing it contains is at your service.'* 

Adrian at first thought the innkeeper 
was jesting ; he could scarce believe his ears, 
when Van Soomeren assured him that his 
name was already celebrated in the Nether- 
lands, and his pictures in great request. 
Determined to ascertain the truth, he 
painted in a few days, on a piece of copper 
given him by his host, a battle between 
peasants and drunken soldiers. Van Soo- 
meren undertook to sell the picture, and 
carried it to M. de Vermandora, a ri<^ 
amateur of his acquaintance. 

Brauwer sat down at the door of the 
inn, very uneasy, feeling infinitely more: 
fear than hope. At the end of an hour, he 
saw Van Soomeren return, without the 
picture indeed, but looking very dissatis- 
fied. 

** Well, what luck ? " said Adrian. 

*' Well, there is no money in AHMterw 
dam. There are eight or ten painters hers' 
who produce pictures faster than gold can 
be coined. The collectors have macte soi 
many purchases that they are quite ruined." 

" Still you have sold mine ? " 
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^^ Doubtless ; you told me to dispose, of 
it, for whatever it would bring, and I have 
given it for next to nothing/' 

" How ttiudi did you get ? " 

** A mere trifle, I tell you." 

"But how much?" 

" A hundred ducats/' 

Brauwer sprang from the seat with a 
shout of joy. ** A hundred ducats ! but 
that's impossible ! " 

"It is as I tell you," said Van Soomeren, 
" and here'*s the money." He then put a 
weighty purse into the hands of the youth. 

Brauwer, intoxicated with joy, mecha- 
nically repeated, " A hundred ducats I A 
hundred ducats ! " He emptied the purse 
on a stone bench outside the door, and 
counted the pieces several times over ; then 
springing up like a madman, he danced, he 
sang, and embraced his host as if he were 
his mistress. 

"Van Soomeren,'' he cried, " I will make 
your fortune! I have gold — see here, 1 
have gold ! " And as he spoke, he jingled 
the purse. " I tell you I am as rich as a 
king. Drink ! — I say, bring drink ! — Van 
Soomeren ! broach every cask in your cellar ; 
dress every joint in your larder ; invite all 
who pass to become guests. This evening 
I will feast the whole dty of Amsterdam. 
Haste, haste, I say ! I will pay for all, Van 
>Soomeren ; see, I have gold ! I have gold ! " 

Van Soomeren, in whose mind the inn- 
keeper had long since over- mastered the 
artist, made no attempt to dissuade Brau- 
wer from extravagance which would tend 
to his profit. He invited the neighbours 
to the feast, assumed his holiday dress, 
and sat down to the table himself as an in-> 
vited guest. 

The debauch lasted three days ; but to- 
wards the middle of the fourth, Van Soome- 
ren presented himself, in his cotton night- 
cap and apren, with an elongated visage and 
a formidable roll of paper. 

" What the deuce do you mean by mak- 
ing a ghost of yourself ? " asked Brauwer^ 
•' and what is that in your hand ? " 

" The bill, my good master, the bill." 

" What does it come to ? " 

" Just a hundred ducats/' 

**Well, thffriB they are for you; pitch 
your cap and apron to the devil, and come 
help me to drink what's left." 

Frem this iustant Brauwer's destiny was 
fixed. He had suddenly exchanged poverty 
for opulence, without possessing the quali- 
fications necessary to support his new con- 
dition with dignity. * We have already seen 



that he wanted .firmness of mind ; th^ pri- 
vations of his childhood prepared the way 
for the excesses of his youth ; when .oaoe 
he had tasted pleasures^ he indulged uk them 
without the power of restraint. No scsruf* 
pies of conscience, no check of decency, bq 
sense of self-respect interfered. Biiitiwer, 
in his childhood, was governed by §^w( 
alone, and when that was removed^ he m 
longer had a rule of ocwduct. JFindjng 
himself able, as he used to boast, to pi^oduce 
with his pencil bills of exohaoge .which 
were never protested, he gave himself up, 
without care, to every indulgence. How- 
ever enormous his gains were, th^ feiled 
to supply his caprices. Alteroiitiona <of 
abundance gave him no concern, .and <evQi| 
distresses served only to stimulate him to 
exercise his humour for buffoonery. 

One evening,, as he was returning dnmk 
to his lodgings, he was assailed by I'obi^eESj 
who stripped him st^rk naked. Brauwer 
awoke the next morning, and slunk home. 
He sent to the different merchants .,for 
articles of dress, but all with one aecocd 
refused him credit. Brauwer did not lose 
his spirits; he collected together sevwal 
pieces of canvass, had them formed into a 
complete dress, and covered them with^ ^he 
most exquisite representations of birds and 
flowers in water-coloui's. . He then laid a 
light varnish over the entire, and in.^this 
apparently magnificent dress preaented 
himself in the public square. A cpowd 
assembled, to gaae at such a biiUiant cos- 
tume ; several ladies asked where similar 
stufis couM be procured, and in the midst 
of this admiration Brauwer coolly toc^a 
moist sponge, washed off the piunt, and 
showed that his dress consisted merely of 
patches of dirty canvass. 

Shortly after this piece of myetificatiQn, 
his creditors compelled him to fly £-om 
Amsterdam. He set out for Antwerp VKith^ 
out a passport. Spain was then at war 
with the States General. Brauwer was 
arrested as a spy, and imprisoned. in the 
citadel. The Duke of Arembeig was also 
detained there, by order of the King, of 
Spain. Brauwer, who saw him in the 
fortress, and mistook him for the govexnor) 
related the storyof his mishaps^ and begged 
him to procure his liberation, i 

"I should like to know whether, you 
really wee a painter," said the duke, 

D'Aremberg sent privat^y to Rubens, for 
colours and canvass, which he transmitted 
to the prisoner. On the second morning 
after, Brauwer brought his picture. 
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" By all the saints!'^ disclaimed thedutke, 
**iVhat is this t— -It is old Alonzo and two 
of his itoldiera playing cards I ■' 

Ito feet Bwrnwer, when brought into the 
prison, had been struck by the group, and 
had copied it. 

lyAremberg immediately sent fbr 
Rtffeens, to show him the object of his 
axteiration. Rubens, who was very en- 
^tisitef ic, was transported into ecstasy. 

** My lord duke, I will give you six 
hundred florins for that picture ! " 

" Mueh obliged, Peter, but I intend to 
keep it. Whose is it, think you V 

**'I only know of one who can paint 
#ith* stich firmness and dexterity — that is 
Branwer." 

•'"He has not deceived me then," said 
the duke. 

' He rdated the circumstances of the case 
to Rubens, who immediately hastened to 
the governor, e)cplained the affair, pledged 
his word for the prisoner, and procured an 
order ftyr his enlargement. He then pro- 
cured admission to Adrian's prison, ten- 
derly embraced him, and said — 

** I am Rubens, your brother in art ; 
co«ne, my dear sir, you are free." 

He conducted Adrian to the palace which 
he inhabited at Antwerp, presented him 
with a rich dress, a lai-ge studio^ and a 
supply of money, declaring that they 
should never separate. 

Brauwer was at first affected by this 
splendid and cordial reception, but he soon 
got tired of it. The palace of Rubens, rich 
in statuary, tapestry, and magnificent fur- 
niture, did not suit a man accustomed to 
the lowest taverns of Amsterdam. The 
grave Spanish noblemen whom he con- 
stantly met there embarrassed him; he 
did not know how to behave before them ; 
his rich dress and plumed hat felt awkward 
on him. He was frequently tempted to fly 
from his gilded prison, as he had done 
bcfbre fi-om his garret. Finally, one day 
that Rubens opened his house to company, 
Brauwer, no longer able to endure etiquette, 
fled in despair, and running to the other 
extremity of Antwerp, entered an ale- 
hoctele. 

**Some drink here I" he exclaimed in 
the tone he had learned to assume at Van 
Boomeren's / for as soon as he had put his 
foot on the threshold of the tavern, he 
recovered all his ease^ and looking round 
the room, he sat down at a table, whore a 
journeyman baker was drinking. 

" Will you have a booze with me, good 



fViend?" said Brauwer, gA^y? " ^ ^ill stand 
treat.'* 

" With aU my heart." 

The two drunkards soon i&ade acquaint- 
ance, and chatted freely together ; for the 
baker was one of the unquenchable drinkers 
who seem like the tub of the Danaides. 
Brauwer admired such a capacity ; and 
having learned that his companion's name 
was Joseph Craesbek, and that he had a 
taste for painting, as well as for ^^ potations 
pottle deep," he said to him— 

" Hark ye, Joseph, I like you, you are 
a good fellow, to whom a man can ^ak 
without taking off his hat, or looking after 
his buttons. I will not quit you; to- 
morrow I will come to lodge with you, I 
will teach you to paint, and you shall teach 
me to drink.'* 

"Agreed." 

The next morning Brauwer took leave 
of Rubens, in spite of his remonstranoes, 
and took up his abode with CiBesbek. 

The baker was a man of keen observa- 
tion; silent but deep. Every evening, 
after cleaning his oven, he went up to 
Adrians room to see him paint; every 
night they adjourned to the tavern. At 
the end of six months, Craesbek declared 
that he would attempt a picture. His first 
essay appeared so remarkable to Brauwer, 
that he advised him to pursue the art. 
Craesbek obeyed, and made such rapid 
progress, that he soon shut up shop, and 
became a painter. This change in his 
situation served only to unite the friends 
more closely ; they were never apart, but 
lived more jovially than ever. 

Still the baker was a prey to secret grief; 
he had a wife much younger than himself, 
and he suspected that he had lost her 
affections. 

"What the plague does it matter?" 
said Brauwer, in answer to his friend s 
complaints, "women and wine are to be 
had everywhere in plenty ; if a neighbour 
drinks out of your glass^ you have only to 
drink out of a neighbour's." 

Craesbek had no taste for such philo- 
sophy. One day he quitted his friend 
more gloomy than usual, and went to his 
studio^ leaving Brauwer chatting with his 
wife. They soon heard groans and stifled 
sighs. 

" Gracious Heaven!" cried Brauwer, 
" Joseph has met some mischief/' • ^ 

They ran hastily up stairs, and foimd 
Craesbek extended on the floor, weltering 
in blood, a knife in his hand, and a ghastly 
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wound in his breast. ... At this sad sight 
the young wife uttered piercing shrieks^ 
caught her husband in her arms, and bathed 
his cheek with her tears. 

"I thought you did not love me, and 
therefore wished to die," said the baker, 
with a feeble voice. 

" What have you done, Joseph?" 
shrieked the wife, "not love you! ... I 
will not survive you ! " 

" You do love me, then ?" 

" Do you doubt it ? Give me the knife ; 
I will die by your side." 

'' It is useless," said Craesbek, jumping 
up, and wiping away with a sponge the 
wound on his breast, " you are an excellent 
woman, and I no longer doubt you." 

After this adventure the increasing in- 
timacy of the two painters led to such 
numerous disorders, and their debaucheries 
excited such clamour, thai the magistrates 
were compelled to interfere; they caused 
Brauwer to be arrested, and conducted 
out of Antwerp, forbidding him, under 
severe penalties, again to enter its walls. 

At first Brauwer was greatly embarrassed, 
but towards evening he met a merchant 
returning to France, who offered him a 
place in his waggon. 

" Be it so," said Brauwer, with a smile, 
" you are bound to a country where wine 
is plenty, and girls pretty — ^hurrah for 
France!" 

When he reached Paris, he thought that 
the mere announcement of his name would 
be sufficient to procure him respect and at- 
tention, as in the Netherlands ; but he was 
cruelly deceived. Nobody knew him, and 
nobody would purchase bis pictures. The 
French nobles were too polished and too 
refined to admire Brauwer s style. Was it 
it not about the time when the most finished 
gentleman,- who ever occupied the French 
throne, on being shown some of the best 
pieces of Teniers, exclaimed, " Take away 
those clowns ! " With respect to the mid- 
dle classes, they had little taste, and were 
too deeply engaged with politics to regard 
paintings. Finding therefore nothing but 
humiliatiim and misery at Paris, Brauwer 
resolved to return to Antwerp. But the 
rood was long, and, as he was destitute of 
resources, he was obliged to perform the 
journey on foot. We may well believe 
that while enduring the fatigue of the 
tedious road, Brauwer often repented his 



foolish dissipations and ^tal iihprovidence, 
but to men of such a temperament experi- 
ence comes too late ; yet assuredly the day, 
and the hour, must come when they will 
discover the truth. Alas ! that day is too 
often without a morrow, and that hour the 
last of life. 

After two months of dreadful fisitigue and 
sufiPering, Brauwer at last perceived the 
spires of Antwerp, but, as if he had sum- 
moned up his strength only to reach his 
destination, he no sooner reached the gate 
of the city than he fell senseless on the 
ground. 

Two days after, Rubens received a letter, 
written with a feeble hand, dated from the 
hospital of Antwerp; he hasted thither 
with the speed of benevolence. Brauwer had 
died the preceding ! evening and they showed 
him where he was buried, in the cemetery 
of patients who died of pestilential diseases. 
Rubens stood for a long time gazing on the 
trench so recently closed, then turning to 
his pupil Vandyke, by whom he was ac- 
companied, he said, "He was a great 
painter, and God alone knows what he 
might have been with a different education; 
but it is seldom that those who are unfor- 
tunate in youth, can safely exercise genius 
in age." 

Shortly after, Rubens caused the body of 
Brauwer to be exhumed and deposited in 
the church of the Carmelites ; he intended 
to erect a monument to his memory, and 
had already traced the design, when he 
was himself struck by death. (A.D. 1648.) 

Notwithstanding the irregularity of lus 
conduct, Brauwer worked very hard, and 
left behind him a vast number of paintings ; 
most of them are small, and represent the 
interior of taverns, or the drunken squabbles 
of peasants. It is curious to find that this 
painter, so weak in mind and feeble in 
body, has almost always painted scenes of 
violence ; his peasants fighting with naked 
knives, his soldiers struggling for some de- 
praved indulgence, have a life and vigour 
which can scarcely be contemplated without 
a shudder. There is in Brauwer*s style, all 
the vigorous action which Callot possessed 
to so high a degree, and in which Tenieis 
is sometimes deficient; but then we find 
sometimes, and not unfrequcntly, a feverish 
energy and convulsiveness of action which 
reveal the original weakness of his nature. 

T. 
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Db. Johnson has recorded his opinion of 
this play in tevms upon the whole not the 
most jfaTOQzable to our immortal dramatist. 
*^ This," says that fastidious but nevertheless 
genetaUy profound critic, '^ is one of the 
jBfeoiit oelebmtod of oup author s perform- 
aiiuses^ yet I know not whether it has not 
liappened to him as to others, to be praised 
most when praise is not most deserved. 
That this play has some noble scenes in 
ilMmselveSfand very well contrived to strike 
In- the eidiibition, cannot be denied. But 
BOBie parts are trifling, others shocking, and 
some improbable." 

Mr. Malone conoun in this opinion. '' I 
agree entirely,'^ he writes, " with Dr. John- 
son in thinldng that this play, from its first 
eadiilation to the present hour, has been 
esteemed greatly beyond its merit. From 
the many allusions to it in books of that 
age, and the great number of editions it 
passed through, 1 suspect it was more fte^ 
quently represented and more admired 
than any of our author's tragedies. Its 
populaaily perhi^ in some measure arose 
&om the detestatiim in which Richard's 
chaEacter was justly held, which must have 
t^rated more strongly on those whose 
^and&thers might have lived near his 
time, and from its being patronised by the 
queen on the throne, who probably was not 
a little pleased at seeing King Henry the 
Seveaih placed in the only fisivourable light 
in wlildi he could hare been exhibited in 
tiie scene." 

Mr. Steevens echoes these sentiments,but 
with some reservation^ ^^ I most coi-dially 
agree,"heBays,^^ with Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Mal(me in their opinions ; and yet perhaps 
tiiieyhavo overlooked one cause of tiie suc- 
isesB of this tragedy; The part of Richard 
is, perhaps, beyond all others variegated, 
and consequently fevourable to a judicious 
perfiGomer. It comprehends, indeed, a trait 
of aimost every species of character on the 
stage. The hero^ the lover, the statesman, 
the bu£foon, the hypocrite, the hardened 
and repenting sinner, &c., are to be found 
within its compass. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the discriminating powers of a 
Burbage, a Garrick, and a Henderson, 
should at difierent periods have given it 
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popularity beyond other dramasof the same 
author. 

" Vet the^avour with which this tragedy 
is now received must also, in some measure^ 
be imputed to Mr. Gibber's reformation of 
it, which, generally considered, is judicious: 
for what modem audience would patiently 
listen to the narrative of Clarence's dream, 
his subsequent expostulation with the two 
murderers, the prattle of his children, the 
soliloquy of the scrivener, the tedious dia- 
logue of the citizens, the ravings of Mar- 
garet, the gross terms thrown out by the 
Duchess of York on Richard, the repeated 
progress to execution, the superftnous train 
of spectres, and other undramatic incum- 
brances, which must have prevented the 
more veduable parts of the play from rising 
into their present effect and consequence. 
The expulsion of languor, therefore, must 
atone for such remaining want of probabi- 
lity as is inseparable from an historical 
drama into which the events of fourteen 
years are irregularly compressed." 

In these criticisms we are disposed par- 
tially, though but partially, to concur. Dr. 
Johnson and Mr. Malone do little else than 
make assertions, without defining the im- 
perfections which they state to exist. Their 
strictures are too indiscriminate, and their 
charges altogether unsubstantiated. Mr. 
Steevens is more definite, but we think still 
more unjust ; and his criticisms may often 
be fairly questioned, not only on the score 
of sound judgment, but of good taste. His 
vehement praise of Gibber* s reformation, as 
he calls it, of Richard the Third, is at once 
a libel upon the genius of Shakspeare, and 
a recorded proclamation of the dead level 
of his own intellects, which were not of a 
force to rise to the full comprehension of 
Shakspeare's towering pre-emineQce. 

Whett Mr. Steevens says af the variety ui 
the character of Richard is tfUO ; but in his 
enumeration of the qualities of the ambi- 
tious Plantagenet, he mixes up- the assumed 
with the re^ without di^wing the neces- 
sary line of distinction between the two,'^ 
which are both so nio^y defined, that 
although they are blended and diffused 
like the brilliant tints of the raiilbow, the 
hues are as distinct as sun and moonlight ; 
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which in this respect they resemble, that the 
former is the prototype, the latter the reflec- 
tion. He states the Duke of Gloster to be 
at once "the hero, the lover, the statesman, 
the buflbon, the hypocrite, the hardened 
and repenting sinner." Now the real fact 
of the matter is, that he is neither a hero, 
lover, buffoon, nor repenting sinner. He is 
not the first in the highest acceptation of 
the term, but a mere bold and determined 
villain, whose boldness is abetted by his civil 
and social position, and whose determination 
is the natural accessory of his gigantic ambi- 
tion. Placed within the reach of a crown, 
he is brave enough to defy all perils, and has 
sufhcient resolution to resist every impedi- 
ment to the consummation of his anxious 
longing — ^the possession of that throne to 
the lofty elevation of which he had waded 
through so much kindred blood. He dis- 
plays no heroism in any one single act of 
his career; his physical courage is the 
mere lever of his ambition, to which it is 
ever subservient, and never exercised but 
as an instrument of his bad passions. He 
has no magnanimity, no forbearance, no 
liberality, no beneficence — in short, no 
single quality that constitutes the hero, but 
the attribute of bravery, which is often 
possessed in common by the bravo and the 
conqueror of kingdoms. 

The Duke of Gloucester is neither a 
lover nor a buffoon, any further than the 
selfish suggestions of interest render him the 
one, and the bitterness of his constitutional 
malice makes him the other. He assumes 
the former as a stepping-stone to that ele- 
vation which he covets with the morbid 
craving of a miser, who grasps with des- 
perate clutch at a guinea even in the very 
agonies of death. He assumes it too as a 
demoniacal exercise of his hypocrisy, in 
which he loves to show the pre-eminence 
of his success, an hypocrisy which baffles 
the penetration of his victims, and obtains 
for him a fatal victory even over those 
who affect the most to despise and loathe 
him. He assumes the buffoon only as a 
mask to cover the dark purpose of his 
seared and blighted spHt — ^as an offset to 
the trenchant malice of his implacable, his 
ferocious obduracy of soul. His i-epentauco 
is merely one of the phases of his hypo- 
crisy. Thus, of the numerous traits speci- 
fied by Mr. Steevens, we should only assign 
the following to Shakspeare's Richard the 
Third — ^thosc which indicate the states- 
man, the hypocrite, and the hardened 



sinner ; the others were nothing more than 
the artifices of his depraved temperament, 
which was fruitful in every resource that 
had its origin in, and its consequent tend- 
ency to evil. It is quite astonishing with 
what a deep but terrible grandeur our author 
has invested thia malignant and sangui- 
nary potentate. In spite of his excessire 
wickedness, we do not for an instant lose 
sight of the prince ; the dignity of the cha- 
racter is never compromised, though his 
brows are encircled with a diadem whicb 
he has waded through the most preciotur 
blood of the empire to maintain ; lurid as 
the red star of his destiny has risen towards 
its meridian, its portentous lustre does not 
abate; he is in all situations, and at all 
times, ** every inch a king." Though the 
villain and the murderer rise out of the dark 
atmosphere of his crimes, he nevertheless 
encircles himself with a bright but fearful 
glory, which dazzles while it confounds. 

Mr. Steevens bestoi^'s great praise upon 
the newly-modelled drama as now re- 
presented on the stage, and somewhat 
triumphantly designated Shakspeare's *' Ri- 
chard the Third.* We, however, are not 
at all disposed to admit the superiority of 
Gibber s merciless transformation over the 
original play as represented in the time of 
its author. The latter has in our judg- 
ment suffered vastly from the rude hands 
of the great Mr. Theophilus Gibber and 
others who have lopped, trenched, and 
patched it to suit the supposed taste of 
the times, greatly to the prejudice o( 
Shakspeare, and often in direct violation 
of common sense; and further, to leave a 
record to posterity of the manner in which 
the immortal works of genius are fie- 
quently defiu^ed by meaner wits or by 
inflated pretenders. 

We cannot but consider that the tragedy 
of " King Richard the Third" has been 
much abused by the alteration which Mr. 
Steevens so much commends. The murder 
of King Henry the Sixth at the opening of 
the drama as altered by Gibber, is a piece 
of cold-blooded butchery, perfectly con- 
comitant where Shakspeare has placed it at 
the end of a tragedy, but utteriy repulsive 
and out of place where Gibber has trans- 
posed it, at the beginning. Heaven knows, 
he needed not to have added to the murders 
with which the scenes of this play are 
darkened. There was surely enough of 
butchery in the piece without this ad- 
ditional foul assassination to stamp the 
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character of ite hero. In the drama, as 
our author produced it, Gloster pro- 
claims his sinister purposes at the opening 
of the curtain. He stands developed in all 
the deadly aspects of his demoniacal spiiit, 
and in the terrihle agencies to which that 
spirit impels him; — ^this development is 
ratified hy the testimony of his own lips — 

I am determined to proye a yillain ! 

In the sequel, this determination is feaiv 
fully realised. We want, however, no 
43uch deed of blood as the murder of King 
Henry the Sixth, to confirm us in the im- 
pression, that Richard would falter at no 
impediment in his prc»gress to the goal of 
his ambition, but that he woiild reap the 
harvest of crime at all hazards and obtain 
at any cost the gorgeous recompense of 
his soul's most anxious longing. The hero 
of this play is at once and from tlie begin- 
ning a villain, not only upon the authority 
of his own declaration, but upon the unde- 
niable conviction of his own acts ; and the 
admirable manner in which the grim 
features of villany are made to rise out of 
the jarring elements that invest his cha- 
racter, wiUiout the least violation of con- 
sistency, or without too forcibly shock- 
ing the sympathies of the reader, is one of 
the grand triumphs of Shakspeare's genius 
in this truly philosophical delineation of 
moral infirmity. 

The character of this crooked prince is 
as original in the conception as it is vigorous 
in the execution, for although the prototype 
is to be sought for and found in history, 
the highest attributes of mind, so exquisitely 
adjusted and so nicely blended with those 
of evil as to form a sort of compound 
nature, exhibiting qualities almost divei-se, 
and yet harmonised with such an accu- 
racy of adjustment as to exhibit no pal- 
pable discord or clumsy discrepancy, are 
to be found only in Shakspeare in like per- 
fection. His Richard the Third is still a 
masterpiece of originality, although history 
has furnished the elements out of which it 
has been composed and amalgamated. Even 
when our author deviates from the direct 
line of probability, which he occasionally 
ventures to do, he nevertheless imparts to 
the improbable a vraisemblance which so 
completely invests it with the colours of 
truth, that the fiction has a real presence, 
a tangible seeming, and we lose all percep- 
tion of the ideal in its close approximation 
to the real. He makes that identical 



with reality, which in the abstract would 
appear impossible ; and this is done by that 
witchery of genius, which, by a force of 
intellectual alchemy, sublimes and spiri- 
tualises all tliat is gross or common-place. 

We think, as we have already intimated, 
that the play has sustained much injury 
from the severe process of emendation to 
which it has been subjected, and that the 
transcendent powers of Shakspeare have 
sufiered eclipse by those inequalities of 
colouring, those broad but rudely disse- 
minated masses of light and shadow, which 
prevail in the acting drama as it is now 
represented. What it has gained in drar- 
matic power, — though the question may be 
fairly asked. Has it really gained any thing 
in that power which is legitimately dra- 
matic? — ^it has lost in sustained energy, and 
in that conformity to the widely extended 
but coherent adjustments of nature, which 
is the distinguishing feature of this mas- 
terly development of a great bad man. 

The tragedy opens with a terrible portrait 
of a depraved prince, and tliat prince its 
hero, coloured to the life by himself, and 
rendered the more true by the earnest con- 
fession which his stem proclivity to crime 
prompts him to make of his own moral de^ 
suetude — of his ferocious tendency to despe- 
rate deeds ; as if his mind had imbibed the 
contagion of his own physical deformity ; 
this, however, is skilfully merged in that 
transcendent intellectual brilliancy, which, 
while it gives a clear but microscopic force 
to his atrocity, flings a light of refracted 
glory over the man, investing him with a 
lustre which, though painful by its very 
excess, is so intense and dazzling as to 
neutralise, if not to hide those repulsive 
contrarieties of form and lineament from 
which the eye would else be withdrawn 
with disgust and loatliing. 

In the opening speech of this tragedy, the 
character of its hero is most stiikingly 
developed. There remains notliing more 
to be told of him, for we see him at once 
precisely as he is. The cold sinister sneer 
at his own bodily deformity, which soon 
comes into full contrast with those vast 
powers of mind which he everywhere, and 
upon all occasions, di^lays, and which 
show him to have been a man calculated 
for pre-eminence in good as in ill, according 
as his wayward temperament might incline 
him; his fierce blasphemous derision of 
God's work as exhibited in liis own person, 
as if he would hurl defiance against his 
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Maker for having formed him so unlovely ; 
his contempt for all the social interests and 
relations of life ; his unrelenting obliquity 
of purpose, his leavened malice, his fero- 
cious and unsubduable ambition, are all 
portrayed in few woi*ds, as if he had risen 
into life and his crimes' reality under the 
magic touch of the enchanter s wand. After 
liaving enumerated his various infirmities 
of body, the vicious prince declares that 
since, in consequence of those infirmities, 
lie cannot prove a lover, he is deter- 
mined to become its antithesis, and wage 
homicidal warfare with all mankind ; upon 
which Dr. Johnson, not as we think either 
very acutely or very judiciously, observes, 
** Shakspeare diligently inculcates that the 
wickedness of Richard proceeded from his 
personal deformity, from the envy that 
rose at the comparison of his own person 
with others, and which invited him to dis- 
turb the pleasures which he could not 
partake." In our judgment, the deformed 
Plantagenet only makes his own personal 
infirmities a plea for the villanous career 
upon which he is determined to enter. He 
speaks in scornful derision of his own want 
of bodily attractions, as if he really despised 
them. They were in his estimation infi- 
nitely beneath the acquisition of that power 
after which he panted with so morbid butex- 
quisLte a longing. His s6ul, capacious as it 
was, had no room for petty jealousies ; but 
was filled " top-full " with the one colossal 
passion— ambition ; by that it was ex- 
panded and tempered to the consummation 
of the most diabolical purposes. The words 
above referred to, are a mere scofi^ of malig- 
nant spite, showing how he despises bodily 
graces when cast in the balance against 
the high aspirations of his ambition. 

After the opening soliloquy, Glosters 
bearing towards Clarence, who enters in the 
custody of Brackenbury, is a masterpiece 
of subtle hypocrisy, in which the radical 
villany of the man rises just to the surface, 
where it plays beneath the thinnest cover- 
ing of a disguise so plausible, yet all but 
transparent ; managed, however, with such 
dexterity as to hide the characters which 
are almost legible upon the lineaments, 
though there receiving an exposition that 
gives their true meaning altogether a 
converse acceptation. His apparent ear- 
nestness in the following speech might 
have deceived even a less credulous brother 
than Clarence. 

Brother, farewell 1 I will unto the kin(?, 



Aod whatsoe'er you will emjfiay me ia— 
Were it to call King Edward's widow—sister,— 
I will perform it to eoft-anchise you. 
Meantime, this deep disgrace in brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. 

The character of Richard gradually but 
rapidly heightens in atrocity as the play 
pix)ceeds. He has no sooner declared his 
determination to have Clarence murdered, 
than the body of King Henry the Sixth, 
whom he had slain with his own hand, is 
brought upon the scene, headed by the 
daughter-in-law of the deceased monarch 
as chief mourner. In the midst of her 
grief, Gloster encounters Lady Anne, 
widow of the gallant Prince of Wales, 
whom he had butchered at Tewkesbury, 
and here we have one of those masterly 
representations of cold-blooded hypocrisy 
on the one hand, and of fatuitous credulity 
on the other, occasionally exhibited in 
nature in her singular moods, rare, indeed, 
but authentic, and which none but such a 
master mind as Shakspeare's could have 
ventured to introduce. 

In this scene the consummate knowledge 
displayed by Richard of the infirmity of 
purpose of the woman upon whom he de- 
termines to practise the subtle craft of his 
hypocrisy; his extraordinary self-control, 
disguised daring, plastic humility, throwing 
over his insolence the superficial but plau- 
sible veil of meek submission ; his wary 
circumspection and astute self-possession 
under the deep reproaches of suffering 
humanity, poured upon him from the lips 
of a deeply-wronged and afflicted woman; his 
frank confession of guilt, which would have 
been only aggravated by palliation, — are 
all master-strokes of art, never . surpassed 
even by Shakspeare himself; they are 
the perfection of accomplished villany. 
The earnestness with which the wily 
murderer pleads; the simple, fervid, sen- 
tentious eloquence that accompanies his 
appeals; the readiness with which he 
of^rs his own life as an atonement for the 
crime that his vehement love of Anne, as 
he declares, had urged him to commit, 
might have deluded a woman of even 
deeper penetration than she, and is managed 
in the original play with much greater 
skill than in the stage version as adapted 
by Cibber, in which the scene is much cur- 
tailed, and the dramatic truth consequently 
much abridged. 

Throughout this scene, the manner in 
which the princely hypocrite disanns his 
fair victim by his specious forbearance, and 
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the assumed eamestnesB of his repentance, 
are exquisitely true, and manifest a depth 
of penetration into the secret workings of 
the heart, under the influences of the worst 
moral deformity, which no other man, either 
before or since the days of Shakspeare, has 
so profoundly fathomed. The vanity of 
Lady Anne is assailed hy the arch dissem- 
bler with such an apparent sincerity of 
respect and warmth of admiration, as com- 
pletely to disarm her impetuous but fugi- 
tive indignation, and utterly supei'sede the 
hatred which had taken possession of her 
bosom. He supplies the instrument of her 
overthrow. He assails her through her 
vanity, and triumphs over her in spite both 
of her detestation and of her wrongs. 1 1 was 
no common man who could have done this. 
He, at whose very name the first nobles of 
the land trembled, appears to crouch at her 
feet, confesses himself her captive, and 
seems to be prostrated to the earth by the 
severity of her reproaches. She glories 
in her triumph, and becomes its victim. 
The proud, the bold, the haughty Plan- 
tagenet, who was above all fear, defied all 
danger, grasped at the highest honours, 
and steeped his dagger without remorse in 
the, blood of kindred incumbrances and 
domestic foes, was ostensibly humbled to 
the dust under the piercing rebukes of her 
whose husband he had savagely butchered, 
whose father-in-law he had slaughtered 
with equal barbarity, and whose hand in 
spite of those deep hijuries he sought to win. 
The subjugation of such a man was too 
signal a conquest not to inflate the vanity 
of such a weak woman as Lady Anne, and 
through her vanity it was that he overcame 
her reluctance to so uncongenial a union. 

It is notorious that women who are readily 
eiccitable,and who exhaust their indignation 
in railing and vituperation, are much more 
readily softened by a little well-timed 
flattery, than such as possess a deeper pene- 
tration into human motives than the many — 
look at every thing through the medium of a 
weak and fantastic pride — and with the 
conscionsness of such a definite perception, 
repel with silent scorn the advances of tliose 
who have done them grievous wrong. 

The violence of Lady Anne's abuse at 
length subsides, and leaves her open to the 
insidious attacks of a foe who never assailed 
either by hypocrisy or by open force without 
producing misery, desolation, and death. 
Like the blast of the Arabian desert, the 
far-dreaded simoom, the breath of his nos- 



trils was generally the herald of destruc- 
tion in its most appalling form. When at 
last the fictitious lover, in an apparent 
paroxysm of blended love and penitence, 
ofiers to sacrifice his life at the shrine of 
her indignation, whose heart he afiected to 
besiege, the instrument of vengeance falls 
^m her grasp, she falters, she relents, her 
vanquished vanity finally comes to the aid 
of her slumbering emotions; they are 
awakened, her heart capitulates, and the 
seducer's conquest is complete. The scene 
is very much better worked out in the 
original than in the altered play, the former 
having suffered much from the clipping to 
which it has been, as we conceive with great 
disadvantage, subjected. In the latter the 
conquest is too easily won, and the dialogue 
is too much retrenched, the transitions are 
too sudden, for it is the very violence of 
Lady Anne, and the fierce abuse with which 
she assails her unnatural and sanguinary 
wooer, that so appropriately mark the cha- 
racter of this vehement but infirm woman. 
We must say we think this scene has 
lost in vigour and truth much more than it 
has gained in polish from the curtailment 
to which it has been subjected. As it is 
now acted, the character of Lady Anne is 
abridged of its true proportions, — ^it is lame 
and out of joint. Her weakness only ap- 
pears in her compliance with the wishes of 
the man she affects to loathe; but the 
symptoms of that weakness which are 
gradually developed by Shakspeare, and in 
nothing more skilfully than in the rash 
and furious abuse which he has put into 
her mouth, scarcely appear in the altered 
play. In this the picture of a depraved 
mind triumphing over a weak one is greatly 
enfeebled, and thus one of the best scenes 
in the original has materially suffered. 

The next scene, in which Gloster abruptly 
enters to defend himself before Queen Eli- 
zabeth, her brother, the Earl of Rivers, and 
her son. Lord Grey, is admirably character- 
istic, as Hazlitt justly remarks, of the wily 
Plantagenet's turbulent pretensions to meek- 



and humility. 
6fo«/er.— They do me wrong, and I will not endure it : 
Who are they that complain unto the King: 
That I, forsooth, am stern and love them not ? 
By holy Paul, they love his grace but lightly. 
That fill his ears with such dissentiouB rumours. 
Because I cannot flatter and speak fair, 
Smile in men's faces, smooth, deceive and cog. 
Duck with French nods and apish courtesy, 
I must be held a rancorous enemy. 
Cannot a plain man live, and think no harm, 
But thus his simple truths must be abus'd 
By silken, sly, insinuating Jacks ? 
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Oreg. — to whom in all IMb presence speaks your 

Gtowter.— To thee that hast nor honesty nor grace. 
¥nien have I iiOar'd thee ? when done thee wrong i 
Or thee ?— or thee— or any of your faction ? 
A placiie upon you all ! His royal grace— 
Whom God preserve better than yon coold wish I — 
Cannot be quiet, scarce a breatbing-wfaile. 
Bat yoa most troable him with lewd complaints. 

How finely does the character of Richard 
break out in this passage ! How admirably 
is his hypocrisy cloaked under the garb of 
an audacious assumption of honesty ! He 
boldly accuses the Queen and her relations 
of having wronged him, and of wishing ill 
to the King, and by thus turning, as it were, 
the cuirent of his own guilt upon them, 
seems to place himself in a higher moral 
position than theirs, though they are inno- 
cent of any evil intentions towards the 
sovereign, and he is guilty of the basest. 
He appears to assert his social disqualifica- 
tions as a proof of his honesty, insinuating 
that they are made a handle against him by 
his enemies, when, as he would infer, that 
very want of conventional courtesy which 
those enemies condemn in him should be 
taken rather as a test of plain blunt since- 
rity than of the disposition by which he is 
generally supposed to be actuated. How 
specious is all this, and how perfectly con- 
sonant with the temper and aims of such a 
man ! The terms in which this artful prince 
endeavours to repel suspicion of his sinister 
purposes, are just such as would be natu- 
rally employed by an innocent person^ in- 
dignant under the imputation of false sus- 
picions, and conscious of his own integrity. 
He does not condescend to drivel out solemn 
declarations of innocence, which would at 
once betray the hypocrite by their cold, 
cautious form&lity, but with a show of in- 
dignant warmth he boldly repudiates the 
charges against him, whidi he well knows 
to be true, and which he likewise knows 
nothing but a bold assumption of innocence 
can defeat. Instead of quailing before the 
Queen, her brother and son, as a common 
villam would,— but it is clear that Richard 
Plantaganet is no common villain, — ^he rises 
in audacity, and shows at once an extraor- 
dinary supremacy in evil as well as in mind. 
He is the most intellectual of rascals. The 
exchange of abuse which inmiediately fol- 
lows, between Margaret, widow of King 
Henry the Sixth, and the murderer of 
her husband, is perfectly consistent with 
the overbearing spirit of the one and the 
brutal, callous, insolent inhumanity of the 
other. It should be recollected, that in the 



sixteenth century the language of courts 
was not quite so refined as it is in the nine- 
teenth. Our language has undergone the 
filtration of three centuries, which has 
much reduced its coarseness, but the vehe- 
ment vituperations of Maigaret, although 
a Queen, were in perfect harmony with 
the times in which she lived. Throughout 
the whole of this scene the characters are 
delineated with marvellous force of colour- 
ing; and although the tints be somewhat 
coarsely distributed, they are employed 
with prodigious skill, and adapted with 
singular judgment. 

llie scene which follows, though con- 
demned by Mr. Steevens, is in the highest 
degree dramatic. The fearful excitement 
of Clarence, contrasted with the common- 
place courtesy of Brackenbury; the ter- 
rible particulars of the Duke*s dream, 
which seems to be the herald of some dread- 
ful event ; the appearance of the two mur- 
derers almost immediately following the 
recital of it, their bantering and profligate 
raillery, Clarence's terror when he awakes 
and finds himself in such company, lus 
exhortations, their brutal obduracy, his 
tender and affectionate appeals, their 
hardened indifference, which is followed by 
the murder of the unhappy Duke, are all 
managed with masterly judgment. Here 
is at once a powerful picture of suffering and 
depraved humanity. It is full of the genius 
of Shakspeare. 

In the scene betwixt Elizabeth, Queen 
of Edward the Fourth, and Gloster, when 
the latter demands the daughter of the 
former in marriage, Shakspeare deals with 
historical truth, for she was not only will- 
ing to marry her daughter to him, but 
" did all in her power," says Chaloner, " to 
alienate the Marquis of Dorset, her son, 
from the Earl of Richmond." Throughout 
the whole of this dialogue our author has 
beautifully discriminated the chai:acter of 
Queen Elizabeth from that of Lady Anne 
in two very similar scenes. The vehement 
contumely of the one is well set off by the 
cold biting taunts of the other. The young 
widow, presuming upon her supposed 
beauty, and vain of her power, pours forth 
volleys of angry abuse; the matronly mother, 
assuming no such power, but trenching her- 
self behind the vast array of her wrongs, and 
strengthened by the presumed influence of 
her daughter s alliance sought by the royal 
butcher, strikes coolly but fearlessly at the 
mailed conscience of the monster to whose 
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bosom pity had ever been an alien ; but at 
length yields to the wily persuasions of the 
man whose soul was burthened with the 
murder of her dearest relatives. Improbable 
as this scene may appear, it is managed 
with prodigious art ; and perhaps no man 
but Shakspeare could have so mastered such 
a difficulty. After all it is her ambition, 
not her conviction of the tempter's sin- 
cerity, that induces her to yield. Hers was 
the show of resistance rather than the 
reality, so that in this view there is not the 
least violation of probability. 



With all its defects this play is a masterly 
record of Shakspeare's genius, and every 
way superior to the tragedy as now exhi- 
bited under the title of Richard the Third. 
The hero has much more dignity, more 
intellectuality, less physical energy, but 
far more nature. The abridgments have 
frequently weakened the character, and the 
additions have imparted a false force ; like 
fermented liquids, which render a man 
boisterous and noisy, in proportion as they 
offuscate his brains. 



COURT AND FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 



Wk are happy to state that, with the exception 
of being troubled with a sh'ght cold at the beginning 
of the month, her Majesty has enjoyed excellent 
liealth. Her Majesty has availed herself of the 
fineness of the season to ride out almost daily. 

The Duchess of Cambridge, accompanied by 
Prince George and the Princesses Augusta and Mary, 
and attended by Miss Kerr and Colonel Cornwall, 
arrived at Cam^jridge House, Piccadilly, soon after 
eleven o'clock on Wednesday, from Dover. The 
Duke of Cambridge, attended by Captain Stephens, 
had arrived in town a short time previously. The 
Princess Sophia visited the Royal Duchess yester- 
day. The Duke of Cambridge, accompanied by 
Prince George, and attended by Colonel Cornwall, 
rode out in the Parks on Thursday afternoon, and 
went to the Office of the Commander of the 
Forces, in the Horse Guards. 

On the occasion of the marriage of the Duke of 
Wurtemberg to the Princess M<irie of Orleans, the 
Wurtemberg Minister at Paris, Count Mulhinen, 
and the Secretaries of Legation, Baron de Hugcl 
and Baron de Pfeil, who were present at the 
ceremony, had the honour of receiving the Cross 
of the Legion d'Honneur. 

The Duke Alexander of Wurtemberg is ex- 
pected at Stuttgard towards the end of the present 
month. The Duke will present his young wife to 
the Court of Wurtembei^, and after a short stay the 
Duke and Duchess will proceed to join the Court 
of Coburg, where they intend to pass the winter. 



The Duke and Duchess of Somerset left Lea- 
mington on Saturday week for Alton Towers, the 
seat of the Earl of Shrewsbury, where their Graces 
were to join a distinguished party. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of I^ansdowne, 
the Earl of Shelbume, and Lady Fitzmaurice, are 
expected in town for the season on the 1st of No. 
vember. 

The Countess of Bridgewater is entertaining a 
select party at Ashridge Castle. 

Lord Palmerston has returned to town from 
Brighton. 

The Earl of Lichfield left town on Saturday, for 
Newmarket, to attend the October meeting. 

Frankfort, Oct. 20. — Sir Robert Peel set oat 
this morning early for Munich. 

The Right Hon. R. Cutlar Fergusson, Judge 
Advocate- General, left Dover on Wednesday for 
Paris. 

The Hon, William Cowper, private Secretary to 
Viscount Melbourne, left town on Wednesday, to 
join the Countess Co\»'per, at Kemp Town, 
Brighton. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Grenville arrive<l at 
his residence in Cleveland-square on Thursday, from 
Dropmore Lodge, the seat of Lady Grenville. 

The Frensh Ambassador has commenced his 
regular family dinner parties at Manchester House. 

Mr. Bamett, the British Consul at Warsaw, 
arrived at Frankfort on the 20th inst. 
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Voyages up the Mediterranean, and in the 
Indian Seas, with Memoirs compiled 
from the Logs and Letters of a Midship- 
man. By John Heraud. Fraser, Lon- 
don, 18S7. 

Men of genius are sometimes touched with a deep 
sympathy, or smitten with an earnest enthusiasm, 
by subjects that appear to everybody, except them- 
selves, to be entirely destitute of interest. We 
haye had so many examples of this kind of misun- 
derstanding between judgment and feeling, that we 
can hardly be surprised to find Mr. Heraud in a 
predicament of such a nature. He has a worthy 
companion in Southey, not to go further back for 
an instance. Perhaps it arises from that kindliness 
of heart which is the inseparable associate of true 
genius— .perhaps from the fear of applying too harsh 
a measure of critidsm to intellectual development 
under unfiivourable circumstances, and so nmning 
into errors in the opposite extreme ; und sometimes 
perhaps, as we suspect it is in Mr. Heraud's case, 
from not being able to appreciate ibe precise degree 
and amount of merit in the individual or matter 
which has attracted so much consideration. When 
an author has attained a high place in the public 
estimation, he is tempted once or twice in his life, 
if his good-nature should prove to be too much for 
his diacemmeut, to act aa gentleman-usher for an 
inferior claimant, rolying upon the strength and 
authority of his own reputation to ensure a favour, 
able rooeption— at all events, a hearing — for the 
pretensions of his proUgi. But unless his name 
be established beyond the reach of cavil, his protec- 
tion is utolesa, if not dangerous. Now^ Mr. 
Heraud — who, we must suppose, was led by some 
private, and, no doubt, praiseworthy feelings to 
undertake Uie introduction of this volume to the 
world — is unqoeationably a man of genius ; but his 
genius is not of an order which the public at laige 
are capable of appreciating, and his fiune is limited 
to the select few whose opinions are the most grate- 
ful to a man of mind, but not always decisive of 
what is called popularity. The weight of his name 
therefore, to a publication of this description, goes 
for nothing. It will not draw the general reader to 
the perusal of Voyages up ibe Mediterranean. But 
those who may be induced to read the book out of 
the esteem in which they hold Mr. Heraud, will be 
aadly pusled to determine what could have induced 
him to undertake the task he has here imposed 
upon himself. It ^ypears that there was a Mr. 
William Robinson, who was a midshipman in the 
navy, and who died at a very early age in the scr. 
vice. The young gentleman, according to the opi- 
nions of his friends, gave great promise of futuie 
excellence (of what kind we are not exactly in- 
formed) , and in a spirit of admiration for the wonders 
he would have achieved had he lived, Mr. Heraud 
has accomplished a whole volume, compiled chiefly 



from the letters of the said Mr. William Robinson, 
and developing no higher qualities than a hundred 
other youths, who died and made no sign, exhibited 
without having the honour of being thus drawn into 
public notice. We presume that if Mr. Heraud 
had been a little better acquainted with nautical 
affairs, and had a laiger acquaintance with midship, 
men in general, he would have seen at once that 
there was nothing so special in Mr. William 
Robinson's career as to justify a memoir and eulogy 
of so much pretension. But Mr. Heraud is a 
landsman and a poet, and between his want of 
knowledge of the service, and that disposition to 
overrate whatever chances to affect the gentler part 
of manhood, which is a characteristic of poets, he 
saw in the history of Mr. William Robinson a theme 
replete with miracles of excellence. Really — not 
to speak disparagingly of the book — the life of Jack 
Robinson, who, by common report, was a gentleman 
of no repute, would be quite as important as this 
memoir of his namesake William. The most 
encouraging of critics could do no more than say 
that it is a very harmless, dull, and no -meaning 
production, and that Mr. Heraud committed a 
mistake on the side of amiability when he deemed 
the subject worthy of the extravagant praise he has 
heaped upon it in the introduction. It is very pro. 
bable that if Mr. Robinson had lived, he woald 
have been an ornament to his profession ; but his 
juvenile merits were not so startling and surprising 
as to-surroimd him with any more distinction than 
the immediate circle of liis friends, in their excus- 
able partiality, might be disposed to bestow upon 
him. We cannot, however, dismiss the work with, 
out expressing a hope, that when Mr. Heraud 
next appears before the public it will be in sn 
original, and less doubtful shape, than he has taken 
it into his head to appear in upon this occasion. 

The Spas of Germany. By the Author of 
"St. Petershurgh." 2 vols. H. Colbnm, 
London, 18S7. 

This work solicits consideration under two heads 
— first, as a scientific analysis of the mineral waters 
of Germany— second, as a book of travels. Its 
principal merit is in the former department, to which 
Dr. Granville has brought remarkable assidaity, and 
in which he has furnished such ample information 
as would appear to supply all that can be said on 
the subject. In addition to accurate descriptions 
of the virtues and properties of each Spa, he bss 
taken great pains to show the results in a tabular 
form, which will be extremely valuable to medical 
men, and to tourists in search of health. Under 
the second head our author is not so successful 
The tone of the popular portions of the work is too 
flippant and authoritative— the manner too diffuse 
and elaborate. Whenever there is any thing to be 
related that Dr. Granville believes to be new, it is 
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annovnced with a brazen flourish ; and the moat 
iinigDificant circumstancea coneerning himself are 
noted down with an air of importance that sometimes 
amounts to the ridiculous. If the scene were 
strange to the English reader — ^if the places and 
people described were remote and highly contrasted 
with our domestic experience, there might be some 
ezcuae, however slight, for treating them with so 
much pomp ; but Germany is almost as &miliar as 
France, and the traveller can at best do very little 
more than exhibit familiar materials in a novel 
spirit. Dr. Granville is not altogether unconscious 
of this, but he contrives to lay daim to the merit 
of originality notwithstanding, by a perpetual en- 
deavour (whenever he starts contemporary game) to 
run down all odier authors who have written on 
the same subject. Even the Old Man of the 
Briinnens conies in for some very unconsidered 
expressions of contempt ; and Russell — whose book 
upon Germany is worth a score of such publications 
as this — ^is treated with no greater ceremony. Thus 
egotism blinds, as it were, the eyes of the judgment, 
and prevents men from discerning the excellence of 
others, although it is as plain to the rest of the world 
as the sun in its cloudless and meridian lustre. 
But even from such books there is sometimes 
a pleasure of some sort to be extracted, if we are 
only patient enough to take it as we can get it. In 
s]Hte of all his &ults of vanity and wilful miscon- 
struction. Dr. Granville is now and then so fhll of 
gossip and lively description, that we are content to 
compound his offences against good taste for the 
sake of his more agreeable qualities. He rattles 
over the ground at the height of his animal spirits, 
and when nothing happens to put him out of 
humour with other writers, or to put him into too 
much good-humour with himself he is as pleasant 
a companion as we could desire. His work also 
has the advantage of tracing a variety of attractive 
routes in different parts of Germany, which will 
render it useful as well as amusing to the tourist ; 
and the occasional practical hints it furnishes about 
the hotels, the way of living, &c, will be found of 
service, while the plates (although they are not very 
well executed) will assist the eye here and there to 
pmnts of interest in the towns through which the 
author passed. On the whole the commendable 
exceeds the censurable, which is the utmost that 
can be said in brief of this somewhat pretending 
performance. 

The Basque Provinces. By Edward Bell 

Stephens, Esq. 2 vols. Whittaker. 

London, 1837. 

The most censurable feature in works of this 
description — which treat of such scenes as the 
struggle in Spain presents—is their levity. It is 
the last feature which a well-organised mind can 
excuse or overlook. We cannot reconcile ourselves 
to the cn^t of the book-maker, who, happening to 
be thrown into a country desolated by civil war, 
makes the most of the occasion to produce a work 
that shall stimukte the curiosity, without instruct- 
ing the ignorance, of the public. Mr. Stephens was 
sent out to Spain as the Cailist correspondent of the 
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Morning Post, and had the advantage of seeing all 
that was going forward at one side — ^if that can be 
called an advantage which afforded hipi but a partial 
and prejudiced view of the state of things, and the 
national desires and prospects. Of what he did see 
he evidently made the most. We have here anec- 
dotes of all descriptions — ^frivolous, tragical, hu- 
morous, and marvellous; glimpses of scenery; 
accounts of the author's personal adventures ; views 
in town and country ; the dresses of the peasantry ; 
the misdoings and awkwardnesses of the soldiers ; 
and such outlines of the magnanimity of Don 
Carlos, and the veneration in which he is held by 
his subjects, as are enough to bewilder the imagina- 
tion of plain people, who are in the habit of calling 
things by their right names, and eschewing hj-per- 
bole as a species of disloyalty to truth. We do not 
mean to say one word about the rights of Don 
Carlos to the throne of Spain, nor even to question 
the unexplained grounds upon which such authors 
as Mr. Stephens take it for granted that he is the 
legitimate sovereign of Spain ; but we cannot be 
indifierent to the fact, that a writer who sets out 
with preeoncdved views, and predetermined dis- 
positions, and who discovers nothing but virtues at 
one side, and vices of the worst kind at the other, 
cannot be quite so safe a guide as we should look 
for in an unsettled and complicated question— And 
this is the grand defect of Mr. Stephens*s book. The 
side he is upon may be the right, or may be the 
wrong side ; it is not our province in this place to 
discuss the point But, whether it be right or 
wnmg, he is entirely one-sided, and short-sighted, 
and bigoted in proportion. The truth is, that he 
did not go to Spain to look seriously into fiM^ts ; he 
went there for the sole purpose of stating facts with 
a particular bias. His opinions, therefore, are not 
entitled to credit ; and even if they were intrinsic- 
ally worth any thing, their worth would suffer 
grievously by the vein of amusement in which he 
indulges throughout recitals that chill our blood to 
dwell upon. It must not be supposed that we 
make these objections to Mr. Stephens's work 
because it happens to be in favour of Don Carlos ; 
we should make the same objections had its ten- 
dency been to fiiivour the cause of the Christines in 
the same thoughtless and extravagant spirit. Truth 
is not to be so extricated from the web of intrigue 
in which politics entangle her. It demands a mind 
of powerful grasp, a dispassionate judgment, and a 
cool head, to effect those great ends which ought to 
be contemplated in works that embrace subjects of 
this nature. Mr. Stephens was every way inade- 
quate to the task he undertook in the composition 
of these volumes, and a signal iiulure is the natuitd 
and inevitable result. 

A Hand Book for Travellers in Southern 
Grermany, &c., with an Index Map. 
John Murray & Son. London, 1837. 
Guide books are always acceptable. Kven the 
very worst guide book is useful for so much as it 
contains. But this work is one of the most valu- 
able of its class, and is i-ecommended in proportion 
to the traveller who designs to visit the places it 
H H 
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tlescribes. The routes lie through Wirtembeig, 
Bavaria, Austria, and Salzburgh, Tyrol, and 
Yoralbei^, IStyria, Carinthia, Camiola, Bohemia, 
Moravia, Gallicia, and Hungary. The descrip- 
tions are fuU, and pressed into a convenient com- 
pass; all necessary information is given to the 
tourist ; instructions concerning money, hotels, 
passports, museums, galleries, public buildings, and 
all subjects of interest are afforded ; and in short, 
there is not a single point to which the curiosity of 
the stranger is likely to be directed that is not 
abundantly explained in this useful book. We 
strongly advise every person who goes into the 
northern parts of Germany to possess himself of a 
copy, if he desire to enjoy his journey without 
losing any portion of its intellectual pleasures. 

The History of England. By Thomas 
Keightley, Esq. Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, Green & Longman, Paternoster 
Row. 

We are very much delighted with Mr. Keightley*g 
History of England, which fully realises all we 
bad expected from the well deserved success of his 
Greece and Rome. 

The spirit of research for which the author is so 
]ustly popular has enriched these pages with detiuls 
highly interesting and impressive, and which, col- 
lected with the nicest tact and most persevering 
industry from remote and (to the public) un- 
attainable sources, give to this compendium (of 
tery moderate price) advantages not to be met 
with in larger and more expensive histories. 

It is rarely that the author who is at once the 
philosopher, tiie finished scholar, and the man of 
taste and genius, is to be found devoting his 
valuable time to the service of the young. When 
such is the case he should be warmly welcomed. 
The long hoarded reflections of the life of a sage, 
whose reading has been most extensive, and who 
is evidently a deep thinker, are here poured out 
for the benefit of the youthful reader, and en 
passant we may obser^'e, that there are few 
among the best of our historians who might not 
learn something from these pages. 

The language is chaste and elegant, the descrip. 
tions vivid and graphic, the sentiments noble and 
refined. The first public schools have set a good 
example to private tutors by adopting this work ; 
and we trust our fair readers will hasten to obtain 
from so delightful a source, and one so completely 
within their reach, a thorough knowledge of the 
history of that country of which they are so justly 
the boast. 

The Tribute ; a Collection of Miscellaneous 
and Unpublished Poems, by various 
Authors. Edited by Lord Northampton. 
John Murray, London, 1837. 
The object for which this volume has been com- 
piled and published, entitles it at once to the most 
cordial good will of the reader. The late Rev. 



^ward Smedley having, in his latter days, fiUlen 
into much illness in consequence of laborious men- 
tal exertions, his personal firiends, and the admirers 
of his poetical genius (which had been displayed iu 
many productions of considerable merit), conceived 
ihe project of getting up a volume of poetry, the 
eontribntions to which to be furnished by some of 
the moat popular writers, and publishing it for the 
benefit of the sufiferer. But while this plan was 
in progress Mr. Smedley died, and the work is now 
submitted to the world for the benefit of his sur- 
viving fitmily. Were its intrinsie value less than 
it is, the circumstances under which it appears 
ought to secure it extensive drculation ; but, apart 
from the extrinsic interest by which it is surrounded, 
it possesses permanent claims upon attention which 
must ensure &vour amongst all lovers of poetry. 
It is rich in lore of that pleasant and diversified 
character that presents something acceptable for 
everybody's taste. We have very little faith in 
popular names when they are thus collected into st 
book. We too frequently find that the label is 
a deception, and that the popular favourite has con- 
tributed little more than the odour of his fiune to 
such publications. In this instance, however, we 
were agreeably disappointed ; the writers to whom 
we are indebted for Uie contents of this very attrac- 
tive volume, appear to have had thdr heart in their 
work, and to have put forward their best energies 
to render it worthy of the memory of their friend. 
Amongst the most distinguished contributors we 
find Wordsworth, Southey, Moore, Joanna Baillie, 
James Montgomery, Walter Savage, Lander, Bowles, 
Tennyson, Bernard Barton, and Miss Strickland. 
But the personal influence of the noble editor has 
enabled him to enhance the list by original pieces 
from members of the aristocracy, all of which 
are well worthy of the association to which they are 
introduced. Of these contributors the most pro. 
minent are, Lord Northampton himself, Mr. Spring 
Rice, Lord John Russell (names rarely found 
in purely literary company). Sir William Hamilton, 
Lady Northampton, Lady Dacre, and the Marcbese 
Sjttueto. The care that has been bestowed upon 
these selections is apparent in the general excellence 
of the volume, which is on the whole one of the 
most agreeable books of modem verse (transcend- 
ing by many degrees the very best of the annuals) 
that has appeared in the present century. Where 
there are so many pieces, it is impossible to allude 
to them individually in our confined space, and it 
would be invidious to particularise those that claim 
(he first place. But, at some risk of this latter 
imputation, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure 
of commending the reader especially to the perusal 
of an imaginary dialogue between the father and 
mother of Martin Luther, by Mr. Lander. It is 
a fine conception, full of truth, vigour, and healthy 
poetry; a very droll jeu eTesprit, by Horace 
Smith, stfd a most touching German legend, by the 
Rev. W. Whewell, also sUnd out from the rest. 
But the whole collection is so good that the public 
capnot fi&il to discoveif its merits without any help 
from the critics. 
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The Old Commodore. By the atithor of 
" Rattlin the Reefer." 3 vols. Bentley, 
London, 1887. 

Wb have been put out of humour bj this work, 
partly because it has too much humour in it of a 
kind that is coarse and mttri^ and partly because 
it is altogether destitute of refinement, even in those 
parts where refinement would have been appro- 
priate and needful. It has the sea flavour com- 
pletely through it. Even the land scenes have the 
rough smack of the salt water in them. The 
ladies and gentlemen on shore are evidently all of 
the ocean fiimily, and one would think that the 
ladies had heard nothing all their lives but the con- 
versation of sailors. We &ncy this springs from 
an extreme desire on the part of the writer to ac- 
complish something that he really has not a genius 
for — to be perfectly nautical, and to be as little of 
the land-lubber as possible, and out of this anxiety 
he overdoes his part, and so becomes more nautical 
and less natural than he intended. We make all 
necessary allowance for the unavoidable ribaldry of 
the class depicted in this work — the old commodore, 
with his gout, and his one eye, and his irascible 
temper, and his terrible despotism — ^his nephew, 
whom he sentences to be flogged, forcing the boy to 
throw himself overboard in despair, and the rest of 
Ihe odd people (proper enough in their own way) 
who figure in these pages ; but there is no excuse for 
the part which Lady Astell plays, notwithstanding 
the justifiable cause of revenge she has against her 
brother for the supposed death of her son; nor 
can we sympathise with the extravagant female 
poitraits that are scattered through the volumes. 
To say no more than the truth, the authors of naval 
novels very rarely succeed in their scenes ashore. 
The dizziness of the ship, its slang, and its rough 
perception of things, lacking utterly the taste of the 
sweet kernels of feeling, cling to all their sketches. 
There is no repose in their Inventions — ^no tender- 
ness, or at best but mock tenderness — no delicacy 
of expression — and we every where feel the absence 
of the radiance of beauty heightened by sentiment. 
The plots are usually confused and intricate, with, 
out being ingenious or oi^;inal. There are gene- 
rally old wills to be explored, unexpected dis- 
coveries of relationship, or people coming to life 
who were believed to be dead, or unlooked-for 
meetings in the last places in the world where it 
was to be supposed they would take place, or an 
imbroglio of disguises and escapades, all of which 
have the double demerit of being both difficult to 
unravel, aud commonplace to dulness. The work 
before us is exactly of this class. There is a vow 
in it that wofully perplexes the actors— there is a 
lost youth in it who reappears after a lapse of years 
— there is a whioing girl who is perpetually sink- 
ing herself into a mystery— there is an old commo- 
dore made up of oaths and black patches, and a 
strange clatter of incidents through which we pro- 
gress, marvelling at the pains which the author has 
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Uken to amnse his readers by a narrative which it 
much more likely to offend than to entertain 
them. 

The Bivouac ; or Stories of the Peninsular 
War. By W. H. Maxwell, Author of 
"Stories of Waterloo." R. Bentley. 
3 vols. London, 1837. 
Ma. Maxwell, like Mr. Gleig, after having 
"served in the wars," is now settled quietly at 
home as a clergyman. The transition is a strange 
one, but it is one of those strange things which are 
easily accounted for by the general tendency of 
human nature in forsaking one taste to adopt its 
opposite. Unlike Mr. Qleig, however-^who through 
the ioexplicable generosity of Lord John Russell, is 
well provided for in Chelsea Hospital — Mr. Maxwell 
is fixed in a parish in the north of Ireland, where 
he has not much leisure to " fight his battles o'er 
again," and, in exciting narratives, " thrice to slay 
the slain." The freedom and breadth of his stories 
constitute their highest and most distinct claims 
upon our regard. They are written with the frank 
and confiding spirit of a soldier. In the work before 
ns — ^wliich, so &r as subject and treatment are con- 
cerned, may be accepted as a continuation of his 
Stories of Waterloo— Mr. Maiwell introduces his 
readers to a variety of anecdotes, sketches, and 
narratives, all of which spring from the same soil— 
the army to which he belonged. The mixture of 
humour and pathos — the truthfulness of the details, 
and the military feeling that pervades the whole^ 
will recommend the work to all companions ia 
arms ; but readers who cannot enter with the neces. 
miygusio into such recitals, will find ample sources 
of entertainment in these dramatic stories to repay 
them for going out of their way to peruse them. 
The taste is rapidly dying out for works of this kind, 
and we have no reason to regret it. But as 
this publication bears reference to a country which 
is the seat of civil war at the present moment, it 
makes a demand upon our attention that is likely 
to attract curiosity, which its intrinsic merits will 
abundantly reward. 

The Picaroon, hy the author of "Ma- 
kanna." 3 vols. London, 1837. 

We discern in this clever novel snatches of the 
same exuberant, original, and poetical spirit that 
distinguished the Makanna of the same author 
beyond every other fiction of the day ; but the 
subject is not one upon which those peculiar powers 
could be very happily brought out. It is a novel 
of to-day — the characters are all within the test of 
our daily knowledge, and every body is qualified to 
judge of their probability ; and the incidents, as well 
as the characters* ought to be reconcilable with our 
experience. But this is not the case. They are 
for the most part caricatures, and the intense 
energy and vivid eloquence of the writer has no 
other effect than that of increasing and rendering 
still more apparent their original and innate 
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defects. Bat the work is clever by wtue of the 
powers it displays, and which, we are sorry to say, 
it misappUes. The topic is unsuited to the author, 
whose strength lies in delineations of more pictu- 
resque, wild, and unaccustomed scenes. 

The Orientftl Annual, or Scenes in India. 

By the Rev. Hobart Cauntcr, B.D. 

With twenty-two Engravings, from 

Drawings by William Daniell, R.A. 

Charles Tilt, London, 1838. 

Tm appearance of this volume recals to us the 
loss which we have sustained by the death of the 
artist to whose exquisite pencil we are indebted for 
its illustrations. Having recently spoken in another 
place of Mr. DanielFs great merits, in terms which 
were hardly^ adequate to the expression of our 
admiration of them, we have simply to state that 
this Tolume contains specimens of his genius, some 
of which he never surpassed. One of the most 
striking beauties of these engravings is, their 
admirable toning, and the purity with which they 
bring palpably before us that melting atmosphere of 
the East which bathes all objects in the softest light. 
While we look upon them we feel as if gentle 
odours breathed from the page, and filled the air 
around us with perfumes. The effects of fainting 
heat, and of rich colouring, are produced by the 
skill with which the artist's designs have been 
transferred to the burin. The uniform excellence 
of these engravings fortunately renders it unne- 
cessary to enter upon details, which, in oar limits, 
would compel us to be unjust'Jo other publications 
that also lay claim to a niche in our pages. 

Mr. Gaunter has produced in this volume, a book 
that ongfat not to be confounded with the ephemeral 
race of annuals. Its merits are of a durable cha- 
racter. His sketches of scenery, of customs, cos- 
tume, and habits, of Indian tribes and sects, and 
of adventures, and historical reminiscences, are of 
permanent value. The lives of the Moghul era- 
perors have been discontinued to make room for 
more stirring pictures of Indian life ; and the mix- 
ture of the picturesque and the domestic — including 
in their wide range almost every point of interest 
on the surface of the country — render the publica- 
tion quite as welcome to the fireside reader at home, 
as to the in-dweller of dusky Hindostan. 

Jennings's Landscape Annnal, for 1838. 
Spain and Morocco. By Thomas Ros- 
coe. Illustrated from Drawings by 
David Roberts. Jennings and Co., Lon- 
don, 1838. 

Spain is the most favourable country in Europe 
to suggest materials for a publication, especially 
addressed to the romantic and the picturesque. 
Her antiquities, her legends, her costume, and her 
history, are full of poetical interest. There is 
hardly a foot of the land where we may not find 
some object worthy of being remembered, where 
tradition has not left some memorial of vanished 
glories, or where art has not erected some noble 



triumph to fiacioate our admiration. The civil war 
comes upon this attractive scene like a lurid lightv 
to show it all under a new aspect— deepening the 
shadows, and casting out into bolder relief the 
most striking features. Mr. Boscoe's tour catches 
all points ; it has anecdotes of the war, giving ua 
sad interiors of the bereaved cottages, the smoking 
ruins, the desecrated altars, and the unploughed and 
trampled fields ; then it gives us a very iuthful 
transcript of the traveller's course through the coun- 
try, the difficulties, the contretemps^ and the rough 
and smooth adventures; we have also occasional 
glances at passing traditions ; vivid descriptions of 
towns and rural sights, of the people and their cus- 
toms, of Spanish beauty, and of Spanish character; 
heightened here and there by pleasant episodes, such 
as your intelligent tourist is idways sure to pick up 
when he goes abroad for a definite purpose. Hav. 
ing traversed a considerabie part of Spain until he 
arrived at Gibraltar, Mr. Roscoe crossed the Gut into 
Morocco, visiting Tangiers and Tetuan, and pushing 
on through the desert of the Bedouin Arabs, until 
he reached Constantina, the point of contest At this 
moment with the French troops. The latter sec- 
tion of the work is written with remarkable vivadty 
and truth, and is, perhaps, the most novel portion 
of the whole. Mr. Boscoe's labours have been per- 
formed in the right spirit. He is cheerful and in- 
dustrious throughout, and has succeeded in bringing 
a laige quantity of really useful as well as agreeable 
information into a comparatively small compass. 

We cannot too highly commend the illustrations 
of this volume. They have the singular merit of 
sustaining a high order of excellence in every in- 
stance, and the magnificent views presented to the 
artist have been reduced to yxp&t with conaummate 
ability. In this respect the Landscape Annual 
yields to none of its contemporaries. 

Forget-Me-Not ; a Christmas, New Year's, 
and Birthday Present, for 1888. Edited 
by Frederic Shoberl. Ackenuann & Co., 
London, 1838. 

Tme claims of the Foiget-Me-Not are twofold — 
its intrinsic merits, which are to the full as lofty as 
those of the majority of its contemporaries, and the 
honours which attach to it as having originated in 
England a class of publications which, whatever 
else may be said about them, have contributed in 
no slight degree to the advancement and sustenta- 
tion of the arts. These picture-books first appeared 
in Germany. The earliest specimens, compared 
with one of these volumes, would bear some re- 
aemblance to a newspaper of Addison's day placed 
beside the Times. The German Foiget-Me-Nots 
were a singularly motley race of books, or booklings 
—small prints of a staring kind, astrological conun- 
drums, scraps of mystical verses, questions and 
answers on the sun, moon, and stars, and all other 
wonderfiil things, and little grotesque almanacks, 
dissected and intersected by curious and prophetic 
devices. Our own Foiget-Me-Not began something 
in this way, but then it was more elegant, it pre- 
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tended to some litenuy excellence, however slightly 
developed, and it promised even in its first numher 
to realize a still more ambitious aim. From year 
to year it has gone on, gradually acquiring more 
and more features of attraction, and gaining, by 
the charm of its touching title, upon the goodwill of 
its readers. 

The volume before us is various and rich in 
contributions. The poetical papers are, on the 
whole, superior to those of any of its predecessors, 
and the prose narratives are selected with taste. 
Two American writers, Mrs. Sigoumey, and Miss 
Gould, appear here for the first time with some 
flowers of verse that afford good omen of the soil 
in which they grew ; while Mary Hoiintt and Miss 
Brown furnish some articles worthy of being pre. 
served in a more permanent form. A capital tale 
of the Paris revolution of 1830, by Mrs. Wallcer, 
another by the Old SaUor, and a third by Miss 
Lawrance, may be mentioned as especially deserv- 
ing of perusal; and the collection generally is 
creditable to the judgment of Mr. Shoberl. 

The embellishments of the volume are not so 
unexceptionable as its literary contents. We are, 
perhaps, more exacting in this department, in 
which rivalry has produced such wonders of skill 
and genius. There are, however, two or three 
plates of surpassing beauty — ^La Sevillana, from a 
painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; the Christening 
Party, from a painting by Knight,; and Earl War- 
wick*s Seal Ring, from a painting by Crajrvanger^ 
are, probably, the most remarkable on all accounts, 
both as to design and execution. It is but just to 
add that the engravers of the three we have enu- 
merated are, J. Thompson, W. Greatbach, and 
C. Rolls. 

The English Annual, for 1838. Edward 
Churton, London, 1838. 
Perhaps it is as much as we ought to say of this 
volume, that it is an anthology collected from the 
choicest pages of the Court Magaadue : perhaps we 
ought not to say anything about it ; or, perhaps, 
we ought to run off into an extravagant fit of 
admiration at the costly aspect of our gallery of 
Court Beauties, our snatches of Music, in its most 
fascinating shape, Poetry, and our rarest narratives 
of Life, thus charmed, as it were, into a rich and 
solid volume that is destined to survive to other 
tiroes as a memorial of the gay and picturesque 
things that have graced the fair leaves of this the 
gentlest of Magazines. Vanity (or it may be a 
just consciousness of power in disguise) prompts 
us on the one side to this last method of treating a 
book which springs, like an armed man, in com- 
plete panoply from the thoughts and designs we 
have sown : — a fiilse and erring modesty, which, 
while it stands proudly aloof, assured Uiat fiune 
will come if it be fiiirly won, often permits preten- 
sion to take the wall of its meekness, hints to us, 
on the other side, to be silent ; but Truth, which has 
no misgivings about policy or discretion, points to 
the phiin acknowledgment of our own labours, 



leaving their deserts to be judged by others. This, 
then, is the result : — ^the English Annual is like a 
h'ght leaping out from our columns — ^we ask the 
reader to criticise it for us. 

The Assembled Commons, or Parliamen- 
taiy Biographer for 1838. Scott & Co. 
This useful little book, we are glad to see, is 
again early in the field. It contains much new 
and interesting matter. This diminutive, but well 
Informed, companion near at hand, no person need 
now be at a loss for a full knowledge of the fiimily 
connexions, public career, and party bias, of each 
member. The author has himself wisely abstained 
from all politics, so much so indeed that we should 
find it difficult to say, from the perusal of this 
work, whether he be Whig, Radical, or Conserva- 
tive. An abstract of the law of elections and of 
the usages of parliament is now for the first time 
added, and combines to render the book a com. 
plete guide to the House of Commons. 

On the Beautiful, the Picturesque, and the 
Sublime, by the Rer. J. G. Macvicar, 
M.A. Scott & Co. 

Although we already possess in our literature 
several valuable works on the subject of this 
treatise, yet it cannot be said that any of them 
embraces the whole extent of the subject. Thus 
Hogarth has shown the great value of the waving 
line in imparting beauty of contour, but he has 
done little more. Burke has added to Hogarth's 
line certain other features of lesser moment, such 
as smoothness, smallness, delicacy, and has proposed 
to explain the sublime universally by the feeling 
of terror, but it is generally agreed that his little 
work does not enhance the greatness of his name. 
Price has demonstrated that the picturesque de- 
pends on features essentially different from the 
beautiful, such as roughness instead of smoothness, 
ruggedness instead of symmetry ; and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has shown that the prevailing principle 
in beauty is what he calls the general idea of 
nature^ that is, nature divested of all accidental, 
or forced peculiarities. More lately also Mr. 
Burnet, in his admirable tracts on painting, has 
demonstrated the great value of certain forms, such 
as the triangular and the quadrangular^ in im- 
parting beauty to a composition. It, therefore, 
appears that a good deal has been done by English 
authors on the subject of the Beautiful. Their 
works, however, are more devoted to its physics 
than its philosophy, and though a certain portion 
of truth is contained in their opinions, they do not 
wholly satisfy us. There was need then of a 
work which should select the true out of all of 
them, develop what was not to be found in them, 
and unite the whole into one complete discussion : 
such are the pretensions of the work before us. 
Mr. Macvicar has indeed so condensed his vieits 
that, though the field he has traversed be of vast 
extent, still his volume is but a small one. Hit 
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plan 18 excellent — follomng a ample bat well 
marked aamngement, he discusses the Bbautifui. 
sttccessiTelj in its physical, its philosophical, and 
its ethical nature. The reader is led unwearied 
from one portion of the essay to the other, and he 
rises from its perusal possessed with a full and 
clear conception of the subject. 

As specimens of Mr. Macvicar*8 style, we £^ve 
the following extracts :— 

" Meantime, let us remark, that it is not ruins 
and yast objects only, when unsymmetrically 
composed, which possess a far greater power than 
when symmetrically composed, of developing a va- 
riety of feelings in the observer, and of seeming 
full of feeling and expression themselves. The 
difference of character in the two classes and ob- 
jects extends even to the most minute. Thus, an 
irregular group of crystals, or a drusy cavity of an 
irregular form, is &r more full of expression, one 
might even say far more picturesque, than a r^ular 
group. The rose is far better entitled to the name 
of the queen of flowers when surrounded by the 
thorns and serrated leaves of the rose-bush, than 
when plucked and presented naked to the eye. A 
piece of dresa thrown negligently on — a mantle on 
one shoulder, for instancOi— is fiur more picturesque 
than the same would be if symmetrically arranged ; 
a beggar in rags far more than a gentleman or lady ; 
and a rugsed ass far more than a sleek horse. Nay, 
Marcus Antoninus, where he touches on this sub- 
ject, curiously observes, that a loaf of bread whose 
form is irregular and crust rugged, looks particularly 
well, and is far more inviting to the appetite than 
one which is smooth and regular all over.** 

^ It has been already hinted, however, that the 



obtaining of these two desiderata, which it thus ap. 
pears that the Bible supplies, would be sufficient 
only on the supposition of actual man being na- 
turally well disposed, and free from every propensity 
to moral error in theory and practice. The state 
of the moral world, however, since the earliest ages 
of the history of our species, and the hearts and 
the lives of the pious, which are little else tlian 
periods of continually renewed penitence till the 
last, show that the fact is far otherwise ; and that, 
though man had a perfect knowledge of the true 
moral economy, and a perfect example of its ful- 
filment presented for his adnairaticMi and guidance, 
still he wants the will, and even when he has the 
will, he wants the power, to believe and imitate. 
Besides a mere revelation of the moral economy 
therefore, and besides a type of humanity exempli- 
fying a right moral state, man stands in need of 
some such agency superadded, as may bear upon 
him with more influence towards truth and good> 
ness, than his own propensities do towards eiror 
and wickedness. In a perfect revelation, there- 
fore, besides the supply of divine knowledge and of 
a type of humanity, the indications of a sanctifying 
agency may be looked for. Now the Bible declares 
that such an agency actually exists. 

^^ The Bible, therefore, in so far as it fiiUs to be 
considered here, has every possible appearance of 
being a true and trustworthy revelation. And if it 
be then, notwithstanding this seemingly hopeless 
state as decided by philosophy, it appears that man 
still has access to all he wants, in order to the dis- 
crimination and enjoyment of true moral beauty.'* 

This work, on the whole, does great credit to the 
author. 
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American Scenery; from Drawings by 
Bartlett. The Litei'ary Department by 
N. P. Willis, Esq. Parti. 

This is, we believe, the first work of the kind 
ever attempted in this country, and the uotravelled 
reader, who knows America only from description, 
will no doubt expect to find scenery of a new and 
stupendous order. If such be his anticipations, he 
will be disappointed. To the European, North 
America has not half the novelty of feature that is 
to be found in China or India, where the climate, 
and the productions both of the field and forest, are 
totally different from those to which he has been 
accustomed. Neither does the scenery present 
those sublime and extraordinary features which 
might be expected from the deep forests, the 
immense prairies, the noble rivers* and the tremen- 
dous waterfalls ; every where we find vastness, but 
it is vastness without graudeur. Whence does this 
arise ? is it that the new world is less happy in its 
combinations than the old ? or is it that nature is 
never so grand as when united with the tuius of 



human art, which here of course are wanting. 
Whatever may be the cause, the fact is, that North 
American scenery does not come up to the expecta- 
tions, excited by a previous knowledge of its ele- 
ments; and many scenes might be quoted, both 
from Switzerland and Germany, fiir superior to 
anything offered to us by the land of Columbus. 

But though disappointed to a certain extent, as 
we think most of our readers will be, still we con- 
sider this publication as one of deep and general 
interest ; it is something to be disabused of an error, 
to have a fanciful exaggeration reduced to the sober 
dimensions of truth, and, even with all the draw- 
backs just adverted to, enough of the picturesque 
and the beautiful will remain to gratify Uie lover of 
nature as presented by the hand of art. The 
Trenton Falls in particular, will arrest his atten- 
tion ; the surrounding scenery lends a peculiar 
character to the cataract, and the artist has con- 
siderably heightened the effect in showing the scene 
by moonlight. 

The literary illustrations, by Willis, are plea- 
singly written,, and would have been still better 
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had they been less flowery ; the ornate style gene- 
rally defeats its own ends, and is happily gone out 
of fashion in this country; in the present day we 
look for sentences addressed to the understanding 
and not to the ear, and the modem reader, in 
England at least, is more likely to be disgusted 
than to be charmed, by such ambitious periods as 
these, ** an Eden newly sprung from the ocean,** 
** Minerva-like birth <rf the republic," " a valley 
laden down like a harvest waggon with a virgin 
vegetation/* " the white light in silvery and broken 



masses, sometimes sliding a long argent leer down 
the dark body of a pine, sometimes pouring in upon 
the horizontal branches of the hemlock, like an 
open hand sprinkled with snow,** &c. &c. &c. A 
talented writer, like Mr. Willis, is not to be indulged 
in the vicious style in this description, which 
describes nothing. He is capable of far better 
things, and it is no unfriendly part of the critic, to 
warn him that he is only capering on a hobby, when 
he fiincies he is galloping on a race-horse. 
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Drdry Lane. — ^Wo have long entertained a very 
sincere respect for Mr. Alfred Bunn, the lessee... 
nominally, at least, — of the patent booth or puppet- 
show in Drury.lane, where the highly gifted 
Madame Celeste nightly exhibits, in conjunction 
with Mr. Butler, the hero of the Surrey, who, by 
the kind permission of Mr. Davidge, we presume, 
is allowed to delight a Drury audience for a few 
m'ghts only. What kindness from one great man 
to another ! what a spirited engagement on the part 
of him of Drury! King Alfred fails, and the 
renters thank him for his failure, but humbly beg 
of him, as a special act of kindness, to go on ruiu' 
ing their property. He degrades the drama by 
every conceivable device, substituting foreign operas 
for English plays, and foreign dancers for English 
actors, when, lo and behold ! up starts a mighty 
chorus of the gulled, and eulogise with one unani. 
mous croak the important services rendered by the 
said Alfred to the cause of the legitimate drama. 
Truly, king Bunn is a great man — a very great 
man, as great, at least, as the pill- vending Dr. Mor- 
rison. Nay, we think he is the greater man of the 
two ; he has more energy, more invention, more 
readiness of expedients. It may almost be doubted 
whether the doctor could have got through the 
perils of managership, but it is quite certain Alfred 
would have made the best of quacks. Nothing 
could have withstood the intrepidity of his assurance, 
his exquisite perception of the gullible, his general 
tact, and that admirable spirit of vulgarity which is 
proof s^inst degradation. 

Under such auspicious management has the thea- 
tre opened for the season, and with a novelty quite 
worthy of Drury-lane, being a French melo-drama, 
imported from a minor French stage, and done into 
English by poor little Planch^, in his most approved 
water>suchy style of writing. As, however, the 
same piece has been played at all the minor 
theatres of London, and is probably familiar to most 
of our readers, from the accounts of the daily and 



weekly papers, it would be a work of supereroga- 
tion to enter into the details, for there is nothing 
whatever in it deserving of a moment's serious con- 
sideration. It is badly written, badly got up, and 
badly acted. 

Hayb&arket. — A little piece, under the name of 
Swiss Swains^ by Webster, has been produced 
with great success at this theatre; but the most 
prominent novelty of the month is a play by 
Knowles, which, by a strange misnomer, has been 
called a comedy. But before giving our opinion, 
which is any thing but favourable, it is only fair to 
state that the critics are unanimous in applauding 
it, and that it is highly popular with the public, 
having drawn crowded houses for many nights to- 
gether. Now, though we are &r from affecting any 
trick of singularity, we must candidly confess that 
it is in our opinion an indifferent piece of business, 
and such as, if it had been written by any other 
author, would most assuredly been scouted by the 
very same press that now praises it, and perhaps by 
some portion of the audience. The plot is as thin 
as leaf gold, and, like that, crumbles under the 
handling. As to the poetry, we do not— we never 
did — like the poetry of this author ; it is harsh be- 
yond measure. What then is the charm of 
Knowles*s writings ? for that they have some pecu. 
liar merit of their own is evident, or they never 
could have become so universally popular. Wo 
answer at once that it is the sound, though homely 
sense of his dialogue, and a certain tact or stage 
knowledge, which teaches him to give to matter, 
not very valuable in itself, a form of interest to the 
spectator. Of all the old dramatists he reminds us 
most of Shirley, who stands the lowest in his class, in 
imagination and all the higher attributes of the poet, 
but whose sterling good sense still insures him a place 
in every library. All this sounds harsh ; it may 
also be an error ; but such being our opinion, not 
lightly, nor invidiously formed, we could not do 
otherwise than express it. 
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BIRTHS. 

On the 30th alt., at the Roy, Maidenhead, lady 
Phillimore, of a daughter. On the 4th inst, in 
Eaton.place, Lady Augusta Baringf of a daughter. 
On the 30th ult., the Hon. Mrs. Stanley, lady of 
E. Stanley, Esq., Secretary of the Treasury, of a 
son. On the 2nd, at Waltham Rectory, Leicester- 
shire, the lady of the Rev. G. E. Gillet, of a 
daughter. At Milhourae Port, the lady of Sir 
W. C. Medleycot, Bart., of a son. On the 8th 
inst., at Bognor, the lady of the Rev. F. G. Raw- 
lins, of a daughter. On the dth, at Whitchurch, 
Hants, the wife of the Rev. R. D. Buttemer, of a 
daughter. On the 6th, the wife of T. T. A'Beckett, 
Esq., of LincolnVinn-fields, of a son. On the 
11th, in Hill-street, Berkeley-square, the Baroness 
de Cetto, of a son. On the 10th, in Oxford-terrace, 
Mrs. William Tatham, of a son. On the 1 6th 
inst. , at Dupplin Castle, Perthshire, the Countess 
of Kinnoul, of a daughter. On the 18th, at the 
Rectory House, Horsmunden, Kent, the lady of 
the Rey. William M. Smith Marriott, of a son. 
On the 12th, at Paris, Mrs. W. Clyatt, of a son. 
On the 14th, the lady of John A. Holder, Esq., of 
Hill Bower, Dawlish, of a daughter. On the 23rd, 
at Sea Cox Heath, the lady of Richard B. Palliser, 
Esq., of a daughter. On the 24th, at Cedar Lodge, 
PotterVhar, the lady of Charles Marryat, Esq., 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 28th ult., at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
the Rev. M. Dawson Duffield, of Park House, 
Bue Church, to Amelia, eldest daughter of William 
Brummell, Esq., of Wivenhoe-house near Col- 
chester. On the 3rd inst., at Brighton, Thomas 
Gordon Hale, Esq., to Lucy, youngest daughter of 
Richard Bush, Esq., of Lansdown-place. On the 
28th ult., at Cossington, Somersetshire, Edward 
Barrett Lumard Esq., of Bilhen's-park, Essex, to 
Elizaheth, daughter of the late Rohert Graham, 
Esq., of Harley-streeL At Strensham, Worcester* 
shire, Heniy Greening, Esq., of LincolnVinn, to 
Anne, daughter of the Rev. J. Wonrall Grove, 
Rector of Strensham. On the 7th, at Clifton, the 
Rev. F. Maurice, chaplain of Guy*s Hospital, to 
Anna, daughter of the late Lieut.-General C. 
Barton. On the 26th ult., at Oxford, the Rev. 
C. Hewett, to Frances Sophia, daughter of the late 
C. W. Cater, Esq., of Guildford-street. On the 
7th, at Wootton, Kent, P. Peacocke, Esq., to 
Isabella Louisa, daughter of Sir J. Brydges, of 
Wootton-court, Kent. On May 2nd, at Calcutta. 
H. L. Christiana, Esq., to Eliza Anne, daughter of 
the late T. V. Newton, Esq. On the 17th, at 
Hackney, the Rev. S. L. Harris, of Falkenham, 
Suffolk, to Emily, daughter of the late Mr. C. 
Hope, of Upper Clapton. On the 12th, at St. 



George's, Bloomshury, N. ' Sylvester, Esq., to 
Louisa Caroline, daughter of the late Rev. T. 
Smith. On the 10th, at Hemel Hempstead, W. 
Kinsey, Esq., of Suffolk-street, Pall-mall to Elfaa- 
beth Harriet, daughter of -the Ute J. Field, Esq., 
of Hatfield. On the 18th inst., at St. Mai^garet's 
Westminster, John Measure, Esq., Barrister-at- 
law, to Charlotte de Fenara, youngest daughter of 
the late Major-General Sir Sigismund Smith, 
K.C,H., of Aintry-house, Hants. On the 17th, 
at Bromyard, Lechmere, William Whitmore, Esq., 
fourth son of General Sir "George Whitmore, 
K.C.B., to Miss Sarah Patience Mee, daughter and 
sole heiiess of the kte Richard Mee, Esq., of the 
Tiled-house, Staffordshire. On the I9th inst., at 
St. Pancras New Church, Charles Norris, eldest 
son of Edward Archer Wilde, Esq., of College-hill, 
to Emily Claudine Thomasine, only daughter of 
Mr. Serjeant Wilde, M.P .At Nettlecombe-court, 
the Rev. Bryan Faussett, Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford, to Helena, daughter of Sir John Trevell- 
yan, Bart. On the 18tb, at Holcombe Biimell, 
Devon, Benjamin Chesey, Esq., of Northon, to 
Charlotte Caasander, third daughter of the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter. At St. Mary's Brj^nstone- 
square, by the Hon. and Rev. Augustus Caven^ 
dish, Robert Bay ley, Esq., of NorkndVhouse, 
county of Kilkenny, Ireland, to Lady Julianna 
Annesley, youngest daughter of the late Earl 
Mount Nonis. On the 26th, at Chiswick Church, 
by the Rev. Thomas Bowerbank, Robert Bell, Esq., 
to Elisabeth, daughter of Stephen George, Esq., 
of Plymouth. 

DEATHS. 

At Hitchin, Herts, Lieut..Gen. Sir Samuel 
Venable Hinde, K.C.B., late of the 32nd Regi- 
ment. At Findon, Northampton, Sir John Ei^lish 
Dobbner, in hit 38th year. On the 1st inst, in 
his 90th year, at his family mansion of Ghmdevan, 
Pembroke, Abel Anthony Gower, Esq. On the 
28th ult., at his house in Welbeck-atreet, John 
Sharpe Palmer, Esq., in his 100th year. On the 
8th, at Munden-house, near Watford, G. Hibbert, 
Esq., aged 81. On the 9th at Greenwich, R. 
Langford, Esq., aged 78. On the 9th, at Stausted, 
Mr. T. Day, of Guy*s Hospital. On the 5th, at 
Hadley, Middlesex, J. Nutting, Esq., aged 88. 
On the 7th, the Hon. Jane Smith, daughter of 
the Right Hon. Lord Carrington. Oa July 29th, 
at Montreal, Lower Canada, Eliza, wife of R. H. 
Hamilton, Esq. On the 9th, at Rochester, A. 
Broadfoot, M.D., Deputy. Inspector of Hospitals. 
On the 8th, at Versailles, Mrs. Henderson, widow 
of the kte A. Henderson, Esq., M.P. On the 12tb, 
Mr. C. H. Sims, of Doctors*-commons, aged 45. 
On the 14th, Joseph Egerton, Esq., ef Bam-patkib 
Teignmouth, Devon. 
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City PageanU — Source of the contempt with which they are regarded — Lord Mayor en 
cockaXoo— What could it have meant originally ? — Melancholy fate of the Sheriff* — 
Preparations for a speech — Newspaper speech-making — Grandeur by contraries-^-Mar- 
riages from the stage — Life of an Actress — ^er bizarre appearance in private life — 
Congeniality between the habits of the stage and high life — Instances of happy stage 
marriages — Miss F. H, Kelly and Mr. Fallon — Miss Dyke and Thomas Moore — 
Social prospects of the players — Fashion of books — Etiquette books — Deficiencies of the 
English in the art of politeness^ and speculations thereupon — French bill of fare at Her 
MaJesty^s table — Rationale qfthe subject. 



When people find fiault with city page- 
ants, and the tailoring grandeur of the Lord 
Mayor and Sherifik, they are not always, 
perhaps, aware of the principle of taste 
vindicated by their instinctive objections. 
It is not merely that a tawdry procession 
and motley dresses are exposed to the most 
unfavourable weather, a murky atmo- 
sphere, rain, mire, and all those out-of-door 
desagremens that turn the attempt at en- 
joyment into a labour in vain ; but that 
the gorgeousness itself is inappropriate to 
the occasion. This is the real source of 
that contempt with which thinking as well 
as fashionable people regard the city shows. 
To say that the citizens should not have 
their pleasure, would be a great hardship ; 
but then they ought to have their plea- 
sure in a more proper manner. We do 
not maintain that trade disqualifies indi- 
viduals from taking, when they choose, 
the sunny side of their toils, and making 
holiday to their hearts* content. There is 
nothing vulgar or presumptuous in that. 
To charge them wkh vulgarity because 
they keep shops, is in reality to betray a 
greater vulgarity in ourselves. WTiat is 
wanted is to find every body in their right 
places ; and it is only when we see them 
stepping out of their sphere, and strutting 
like lords, with their penurious visage and 
crouching tone of mind peeping out through 
all their airs, that we are justified in call- 
ing them vulgar. Our repugnance to their 
assumptions lies deeper. The Lord Mayor 
with his beadles and we know not what, 
and the Sheriff in their trailing and unac- 
customed robes, and the lusty aldermen, 
trying to look dignified on horseback, hav- 
ing all the time no little difficulty in 
keeping their seats, and the solemn cere- 
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mony of kneeling in the mud at the city 
gates to present the keys to the sovereign, 
and the affectation of pretending to assert 
an authority over the city above that of 
the crown itself, which authority every 
well-informed person knows to be a pure 
fiction— are things that provoke sneers even 
amongst the very actors in them. They 
carry the ridiculous to its topmost height. 
The good-natured functionaries — filled up 
with the temporary vanity of the time, 
which obscures their bstter sense — come 
before us in an indescribable shape of ab- 
surdity. They are like Ducrow s horses, 
caparisoned in some fantastic manner to 
represent a scene such as never existed in 
reality, but which the inventive genius of 
that extraordinary artist announces in hia 
bills under a grand historical designation 
that perfectly astonishes the multitude. 
We cannot help thinking that the Lord 
Mayors paraphernalia are not a whit less 
theatrical and meretricious, that the Lord 
Mayor and his followers are not more rea- 
sonable than the horses ; and we can liardly 
refrain from expecting every moment that 
they will fall into a tableau^ of an agonizing 
gymnastic character, for the entertainment 
of the foot passengers. The Lord Mayor 
is a civic judge, a conservator of the peace, 
and possesses, moreover, a variety of actual 
privileges of grave local importance ; yet 
when he makes his appearance to take the 
initiative, he hops out dressed up like a 
cockatoo. If his lordship were a juggler, 
we could comprehend the waggery of this 
species of masquerading; but when we are 
required to regard it as a downright official 
performance, we are apt to sui^ect that 
there must be something wrong in his lord- 
ship's head, or that the Lord Mayor was 
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formerly intended to represent some such 
figurative personage as Jack in the Green, 
but that the original design has in course 
of time been lost sight of while the cos- 
tume has been retained. It is now utterly 
impossible to determine why this dignitaiy 
was thus transformed and disfigured in the 
first instance ; but since there has ceased 
to exist the most remote degree of affinity 
between his lordship's functions and his 
lordship's furs, a committee ought to be 
appointed for the purpose of reporting upon 
the sort of dress which it would be correct 
for his lordship to wear. As it is at pre- 
sent, the most ludicrous images are forced 
upon us : Whittington rises up to us in all 
his glory, and we anticipate that a bevy of 
cats will suddenly rush out, and drown the 
trumpets with their yells. 

Then the carriages and the speeches! 
The carriages are got up, as Mr. Bunn 
would get up the car of Juggernaut or any 
other costly pasteboard, merely to answer 
the immediate purpose of the exliibition. 
The public suppose that the Sheriffs buy 
their state carriages : no such tiling — they 
hire them for the time, as an amateur actor 
would hire a cap and feathers or a tunic for 
the night. What should they do with them 
when their year expired ? Drive through 
Bermondsey or Mile-End, or other ineffa- 
ble quarters of their late domain, to ex- 
hibit them to the yawning artisans and 
their wives, and their innumerable chil- 
dren, who stretch their heads out of cellai*s 
and garrets to gaze after every gay riband 
that happens to pass through their dingy 
neighbourhood ? Once the farce is over, 
the Sheriffs retire into their former ob- 
scurity ; they sink back into their plodding 
and intensely circumscribed circles, unless 
it be that the flurry of a few months, the 
gaiety and blaze of their dinners and balls, 
and the accident of touching the skirts of a 
nobility who are laughing at them all the 
while in their sleeves, should have ren- 
dered them unfit for the only sphere for 
which, in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases out of a thousand, their education and 
their intellects have adapted them. This 
is the most melancholy part of it all. The 
comical fellow who entertains us so vastly 
by his grimaces on the stage, goes home, 
perhaps, to a miserable supper and a cheer- 
less household ; he leaves the brilliant and 
crowded theatre with all its incentives to 
delight behind him, the ringing laughter, 
the loud cheer, the thunders of applause. 



and he carries away with him a repi^gig 
thought of his own individual ins^mfioaney, 
his humiliating oonscionsness that he has 
helped but to amuse the crowd, who Are 
always ready and impatient toi^ower down 
a similar measure of vociferous acclamMiom 
upon his successor. And so it is with the 
Sheriff. His year of gimcracks over, he is 
forgotten. He has nothing left but the 
memory of his ephemeral glitter. It will 
avail him little to boast of it : but he will 
rather find his account in keeping clear of 
all vain allusions to it. Jenkins was Sheriff 
as well as he : — and who is Jenkins ? En- 
quire in Liquorpond-street, amongst the 
cordwainers. 

But thej^eches: — ^here is a very ex- 
cellent man, an acknowledged judge of 
broad-cloth or of tallow, a worthy man, who 
has taken the chair of his "company** with 
constant regularity, a rate-payer of twenty 
yeara' standing, one well known in his 
ward by the foi-ce of a negative cliaracter, 
and having that sort of city reputation 
which, being based on money, is sure le 
carry him through any responsibility in 
which he may be placed. He has never 
made any public display of any kind ; he 
had no need for it ; his banker's book saved 
him a world of trouble in the cultivaticm of 
his mind. Those who are known to have 
a heavy banker's book, seldom trouble 
themselves about books of any other de- 
scription. They repose on their capital, 
which brings them capital repose. They 
don't want to get credit for any thing, and 
least of all for genius or knowledge ; and 
if they should happen to be placed in cir- 
cumstances that require an efibrt of mind, 
they can buy themselves off. When a gen- 
tleman of this solid order — with a robust 
common-place nature, that would suffer 
some decline in our estimation if it were 
relieved by any qualities of a graceful or 
intellectual kind — is chosen to be a sheriff, 
he is at once thrown into a posidon that, 
agreeably to custom, exacts a speech from 
him every now and then. Well, he ^tber 
trusts to the influence of the excitement 
that he hopes will operate upon him, or he 
gets somebody to write a speech for him, 
which he studies hard, as well as he eui, 
and contrives to deliver, "somehow," as 
Jerry Sneak says. He is expected to talk 
of the constitution, the glorious constitu- 
tion, and its equilibrium, and of the honour 
that has been done him, and of his zeal, 
wishing, of course, that his capacity was 
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ec^ual to it, or that some one worthier of 
the ancient office he has the gratification to 
fin had heen selected, and of the dawn of a 
hfighter day, and of auspicious prospects, 
and a general illumination, and the pros- 
perity of the city. He goes on wondering 
at himself, and comes to a conclusion hefore 
he is able to collect his Acuities; and when 
he sits down, and when people begin to 
speak, and the swimming sensation he had 
in his eyes, and his hands, and his ears, 
while he was speaking, has subsided, a mul- 
titude of fine things come into his head 
which he thinks he could deliver now, and 
he wishes he had thought of them before; 
and he begins, like a man after a fight, to 
pluck up extraordinary courage, and to per- 
suade himself into valour when it is too late 
to exercise it. But the newspapers are in- 
valuable auxiliaries on these occasions; 
they will make the speech everything that 
it ought to be, and it shall include not only 
all that was spoken, but a great deal that 
was not spoken, and much more than is 
precisely intelligible to the gentleman who 
lis supposed to have spoken it. And he will 
show it his Mends, and they will talk of it, 
and so the sherifi^ gets on to the end of the 
chapter, and at last the city agrees to a vote 
of thanks for the ability and discretion he 
displayed in the discharge of his arduous 
duties I 

It is not very surprising that the whole 
of these proceedings should be a mark of 
ridicule to the rest of the world. There is 
a certain lumpishness in them that makes 
them gravitate, as it were, the wrong way. 
City grandeur is a sort of display by con- 
traries — like a man walking on his head, 
or a coach with the horses yoked behind, 
or anything else incongruous or inapplicable. 
The state attributes of the city, taken in 
comiexion with the habits of the people — 
the most literal, and imimaginative, and 
undignified people on the face of the civi- 
lized surface of the earth — ^present an 
association of ideas which it is impossible to 
contemplate with seriousness. Lord Nugent 
in the dress of Cupid — Talleyrand dancing 
a pas de deuae with Taglioni — Lord Eldon 
on the tight rope~-or Liston on the wool- 
sack—would not be half so perplexing, so 
droll, so aatre^ or so farcical, as the water 
party of the Lord Mayor ; or the SheriflFb' 
dinner or the m^vellous progress to Oxford, 
to establish the control of the city over 
the little fishes of father Thames. 



Leigh Hunt has recently published ft 
very pleasant essay (and his essays are 
always pleasant when they run upon sub- 
jects that have a little poetry in them) on 
actresses who have married people of con- 
uderation. He might have extended the 
design with advantage, and included act- 
resses who had married people of no con- 
sideration. Why should they be left out ? 
It is to us — ^and we say it in the best 
spirit — a matter of some wonder that 
actresses should ever be married to any 
persons except actors. The instances to 
the contrary are highly creditable to the 
profession ; for great must be the merit of 
the woman who, after an experience of the 
stage, succeeds in fixing herself permanently 
in private L'fe. 

Wp have no objection to take the flatter- 
ing view of a theatrical life, and to give 
credit to the players for the best disposi- 
tions; but we must stay in &ont of the 
curtain if we desire to sustain ourselves in 
that faith; we must not venture behind, 
we must not venture into the green room, 
or linger at the wings, or look over the 
prompters shoulder, or trust ourselves at a 
rehearsal. The life of an actress is a life 
of such incessant excitement, of such broad 
personal display, of such unwomanly bold- 
ness and self-dependence, bringing in such 
a train of egotism, and wilfulness, and in- 
evitable resistance to nature, that it seems 
to unfit her for the part which she would 
be required to play in domestic society. It 
is nearly impossible for an actress to possess 
much sensibility on those points tliat we 
are accustomed to consider essential to the 
subdued grace of in-door habits. It be- 
comes, in course of time, obliterated by 
collision with strangers, by being daily 
thrown into situations that compel her to 
assert a vigour beyond the ordinary de- 
mands of her sex, and by living in public 
and looking only for public approbation. 
The profession of the stage is totally differ- 
ent from any other pursuit. Actors, like 
gipsies, are a race by themselves, standing 
apart from the rest of the world, governed 
by their own conventions, and scarcely 
sympathising with the multitude by whom 
they are surrounded. OccasionaUy some of 
them come into our sphere, and we are 
almost surprised to find that they aie 
touched by the same sorrows, amenable to 
the same calamities, susceptible of the same 
enjoyments, and guided onwards in their 
actions by similar hopes and apprehensions ; 
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io utterly does their segregation from txs im- 
pfess us with a notion that they are, in all 
respects, unlike ourselves. Although a 
large part of the prevailing opinion on this 
subject may be dismissed as mere prejudice, 
yet enough of truth remains behind to 
justify its general tendency. Acton have 
not leisure to think of tranquillity ; to in- 
dulge in it is out of the question. Their 
lives are lives of contention, of violent 
exertion, of perpetual jealousy and intrigue, 
of exposure, and bustle, cuid suppression of 
their secret affections. The more an actor 
controls his original nature, and mixes him- 
self up with the esprit de corps^ the nearer 
he approaches to perfection in his order. 
That for which he seeks is something over 
and above the desires of ordinary exist- 
ence -> something out of the way of the 
ingredients of ordinary happiness; he is 
incessantly flushed by the eagerness with 
which he must necessarily cultivate his en- 
grossing occupation; and all the usages of 
other modes of life are overlooked in the 
consuming passion for popularity. 

Thus, existing in a whirl of dazzling 
scenes, fluttered by a succession of strug- 
gling emotions, that come so thick as to 
choke each other, and acquiring gradually 
a power of adaptation to their inordinate 
requisitions on the animal spirits, the 
actress comes into private life like one 
heated with triumphs, panting from recent 
effects, and inspired with a species of con- 
fidence that has grown up imperceptibly in 
her mind, and that renders her painfully 
bizarre in the midst of a circle subdued and 
softened by domestic intercourse. We feel 
ourselves stirred at once into a tumult by 
the abruptness and rapidity of her manner ; 
by her swift grasp of conversation, the 
glare of her style, and the restlessness of 
her bearing. There are exceptions, no 
doubt : but we are speaking only of general 
characteristics. 

When an actress takes a husband out 
of the quiet ranks of life, one who has not 
been used to look at the world through so 
false a medium, the union is composed of 
qualities so opposite, that the imagination 
can hardly comprehend by what charm the 
antagonist elements can be brought to blend 
into each other. A close examination will 
satisfy even Leigh Hunt a match of this 
sort is not one lialf so surprising (when 
it turns out happily for both) between an 
actress and a peer, as it is between an 



actress snd an trnpretcmding ootmnmier. 
High life partakes in a great measure of 
that abandon vfhlcb. distinguishes the pro- 
fessors of the stage; it is almost as little 
controlled by opinion ; it is raised above, » 
stage life is independent of, the sympathies 
and observances of the mass of mainkind ; 
it regulates its own morals; it does not 
recognise any standards but those Wl^h ft 
chooses to set up, and which it setsr aside at 
its own irresponsible capiioe; it does not 
preserve the AflRections and the Duties^ 
purely and fidthfully within ascertained «nd 
sacred precincts, but scatters them abroad^ 
and forgets them or violates them at vrilf ; 
and it is all extravagance, and pomp, and 
passion, and pride, and display. The actress 
who ascends to high life has scarcely any 
thing to unlearn; her art stands her in 
good stead in her new position ; her beauty 
and her levity assist her in making the 
most of her advantages ; and the absence 
of the gentle traits, of scrupulousness and 
hesitating delicacy and womanly anxieties^ 
enables her to exhibit the splendours of 
station even with bolder effect than if she 
had inherited them, and had, by use, ceased 
to appreciate their superficial attractioiisJ 
The transition is in degree, rather than lii 
kind. But when an actress moves from 
the stage into the bosom of the middle 
classes — ^from the agitation of pnl^city into 
a state of comparative repose — ^we are in- 
clined to suspect that she ihust find some 
difficulty in adjusting herself to snch strange 
circumstances, in calming the tnrbnlence 
of her thoughts, in concentrating her find- 
ings, and falling into habits that deprive 
her of those excitements to wMch she had 
previously surrendered herself, and whidi 
had become partially necessary to lier 
life. 

There are some instances in the modem 
history of our stage that may be cited 
against our argument ; and we refer to them 
with more pleasure than we could feel in 
selecting illustrations (which we hav& ho 
right to do) on the other side. Miss F. 
H. Kelly— not the Miss Kelly— Whrt will 
be long remembered amongst our play- 
goers fi>r the exquisite fascination of her 
manner, the tone of refinement tSlat per- 
vaded her acting, the symmetry of her 
figure, and the touching sweetness of fiiftr 
voice, was married some five or six years 
ago to Mr. Fallon, an Irish ban-istcr of 
some standing in his profession, a gentleman 
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of -ability and high chatactor. Since she, 
has glided from the boards, passing away 
like a bright line of %ht that is suddenly 
dronk up in darkness, the public have 
heard no roore of her ; which we take to 
be an evidence of propriety that rarely 
accompanies the actress into retirement. 
Generally speaking, the old passion for 
exciting a sensation about themselves lingers 
-with them long after they have left the 
stage ; and newspaper paragraphs constantly 
remind us of their whereabouts, and keep 
v^ the communication between them and 
the public; showing that, although the 
waod of the superannuated harlequin has 
lost its magic, and his limbs their agility, 
he is motley still « Catalani and Sontag live 
as fiiuch in the eyes of the audience as 
ever : we have accounts through the jour- 
nals of all their sayings and doings, their 
parties, their dress, their houses — ^which 
might be called spiel-houses — and their 
movements. £ut from the time Miss 
Kelly vanished, the chronicles of the day 
have been silent about her. The excellent 
taste of this oblivion of her name accords 
with the pleasant tidings of her happiness 
that have reached us through private chan- 
nels. There was a sunniness in her 
looks, tempered by an indescribable earnest* 
ness that seemed to have been bom of a 
well-regulated mind, which almost ensured 
such results. One could hardly anticipate 
a clouded destiny for so bright a creature ; 
and yet we ought not to calculate any 
thing upon a stage face, or a stage voice, 
which the imagination is too apt to put the 
most flattering constructions upon. Who 
can think of Miss Love*s smile — ^which 
"Was not like a smile that merely lighted 
up the features into radiant intelligence, 
but that seemed to bring us at once into 
the presence of angels^ without following 
out the speculation into her subsequent 
life, and mourning over the sad difference 
between the fortune prophesied in her eyes, 
and the &te realised in her misfortunes ? 

Then there is another stage marriage 
which has brought unmixed felicity, and 
has borne such a test of time, tliat it may 
now be recorded amongst the most remark- 
able instmces of unions from which, on the 
surfiftce, little was to be expected and much 
permanent good has come. It is now, we 
believe, upwards of thirty years since 
Thomas Moore, the poet, married Miss 
Pyke, then a dancer on the stage in Dub* 



lin« Miss. Dyke was lively, pietty, and 
graceful ; she possessed some tact in hex 
art, and es^ivated people as much by the 
noSveU of her mani^ra, as by that playful 
toumure wliich the practice of her profes- 
sion unconsciously gives to youth. But 
how could any one predicate that she would 
develop the temperament and dispositions 
calculated to diffuse serenity through, the 
home of a poet ? Read Tennyson's picture 
of a poet's home, and, despite its apparent 
unattainableness, you will iind it brought 
out in all its beauty at Sloperton-cottage, 
near Devizes. There, in a sequestered 
neighbourhood, lives the author of Lalla 
Rookh, seldom tempted to exchange his 
tranquil fireside for the ovations that await 
him whenever he moves abroad, and fur- 
nishing to the world a practical refutation of 
the popular fallacy, which attaches to genius 
attributes inconsistent with the purest do- 
mestic happiness. 

Instances of this kind are not so numer- 
ous as we could desire, for the sake of see- 
ing the stage more closely assimilated with 
general society. £ut the advances must 
come from the actors themselves. They 
must vanquish the tendency to fly off from 
fixed habits, they must get rid of the in^ 
souciance of their lives, and take a more 
direct and permanent interest in universal 
affairs, before they can remove the hinder- 
ances that separate them at present from 
the great body of the community. We 
believe that there is a growing disposition 
amongst them to mix with the world, in a 
better sense than that of participating in 
its follies ; that they are slowly becoming 
practical and wise in other directions than 
that of their profession; and that they 
are gradually discovering the importance 
of subsidizing for the uses of the drama, and 
for the elucidation of its practical and his- 
torical aspects, domains of knowledge, 
which they have hitherto considered to be 
altogether out of their way. There is no 
lack of talent amongst the players. A few 
years ago, when an effort was made by the 
minor theatres to release themselves from 
the incubus of the patent monopolies, a mine 
of eloquence was sprung at the meetings of 
the actors. Mr. Searle, and Mr. Eugene 
McCarthy, and others of lesser note, deli- 
vered energetic appeals to the brotherhood 
on that occasion, that left a deep impres- 
sion upon tho public mind ; and proved 
that the capacity for a higher and wider 
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sphei^ of adioQ ezistsd, if industry 
and solid rowasds could be attracted to 
assist its development. There is no disin* 
clination to receive the accomplished actor 
in the best circles of society ; but he is 
received at present as an exception from his 
class, and as a person who surprises us, as 
it were, into a recantation of a prejudice. 
It is only necessary to extend the same 
qualifications through the profession at 
large, in order to establish a more com- 
plete sympathy with the public. 



THE BIBD S-EVE FAFERS FOB DECEVBER^ 



There is a fashion in books as well as in 
every thing else. If a history of the book 
maiket could be drawn np, it would show 
howsurpriiingly the public taste takes a run 
now and then in a particular dhannel, how 
strangely readers fluctuate in their £EUides, 
and how one class of subjects has its day 
until another starts np, and pushes it into 
oblivion. Thus Scott extinguished the 
Radcliffe school of romances, and found 
his own poetry extinguished by Byron; 
thus Cookery-books flourished for a long 
season, bringing fortunes to the publishers, 
and tlius books upon Etiquette have of late 
occupied so much space in public attention 
as to demand grave consideration in the 
pages of the Quarterly Review. Of twelve 
books on the art of politeness, which have 
been recently published in England, twenty 
thousand copies have been printed of one, 
some have run into several new editions, 
one has reached a fourth edition, another 
a sixth edition, another a seventh edition, 
and another, which has taken the lead of 
them all, has attained the eleventh edition. 

England is an old country, and the pa- 
rent of many remote colonies ; yet it would 
seem that she has not yet acquired any 
very decided drawing-room characteristics. 
We are still unsettled in our manners. 
We are obliged, like Confucius, to issue 
regulations for the proper guidance of our 
people through the difficult navigation of 
domestic intercourse. The Master of the 
Ceremonies is abroad, and the difiusion of 
polite knowledge is proceeding as rapidly 
as we can desire. This fJEUst would 
not be surprising in a new country. In 
America, for example, they copy the 
manners of the Parisians with the impa- 
tience of parvenus struggling after style, 
and it will be a Idng time before America 



shall establish its independenoe in this im- 
portant particular. But in England a 
similar uneasiness about dress and superfi- 
cial forms would be altogether inexplicable^ 
were it not that from the earliest periods 
of our history to the present time we have 
been exposed to external influences, wbieh 
have kept us in a state of incessant 
transition. Our insular position will su&»* 
eiently explain the causes of this remark- 
able circumatance. Upon all sides we are 
open to the sea, and we receive <m our 
shores people from all the natiogos of the 
earth. The winds are not more free than 
our island : England is the rtfugium of the 
unfortunate of all climes and daqses, 
France, Germany, A&ica, India, opei»< 
danoers, broom-girls, political remegadea, 
soldiers of fortime, cast-o£f courtiers, and 
kings, from the mistress of Fieschi to 
Charles X., our hospitality is indiscrimi*^ 
nate,our wealth enormous, and our guUir 
bUity exceedeth all belief. Having thus 
an uncommon power of attraction, being a 
kind of lode-star in the waste of waters, 
we draw in to us all varieties of maakinl, 
and find at last that their oostume and their 
habits become to a certain extent Infused 
into our social life, depositing amoi:^t us 
something of tliemselves, however trifling, 
before they leave us. In addition to this 
principle of universal gravitation of other 
coimtries towards England, histarkai 
events have strangely operated to the pro^ 
duction of similar results. The breaking 
up of the Heptarchy, andtheconsolidationi^ 
the several tribes into <Hie &mily, the Nor- 
man Conquest, the gradual banishment of 
the original Saxon, and the introduction id 
Norman French and Norman usages, then 
the imitation of Italian models in our lite«^ 
rature, the reformation and the gzowtii of 
the Puritan party, the letum of Charks 
IL, bringing with him new modes and vices 
from France, then the extirpation of the 
Stuarts, and the ascent of a Dutch prince 
to the throne, followed by a German king 
and a German court, in which, accoidii^ to 
the authority of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
t^u, the spoken language was a nuxture of 
broken English and Hanoverian Grerman, 
were circumstances tliat sensiUy afiected 
the stability of our manners, and prevented 
us from attaining the desired unity of cere- 
monials. As a people who have long arbi- 
trated for the destinies of Europe, we are 
not* perhaps very willing to admit that we 
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h&re not roaehed the final point of civili^ 
ntion; but it can hardly be denied that, 
grmt as our political powers may be, we 
are yet a century behind France in the 
mere graces of life. 

The avidity with which these books upon 
eti^ette are bought up, is a proof that they 
are inquired. A practical farmer does not 
need to purchase a catechism of husbandry. 
WelUbi^ed people do not require to be told 
how to enter a room, how to take wine at 
dinner, or how to make that genuflection 
of the body which we call a bow. The great 
sale of these horn-books of politeness shoivs 
not mcrdy a vulgar aptitude to mimic the 
supposed elegancies of the higher circles, 
but the extent of the ignorance that pre- 
vails on the subject. The English are a 
mimetic race in grain. They like to do 
every thing by the rules laid down by the 
upper classes. A citizen retii'es on a plum 
from the cares of business, builds his villa, 
and lays out his gardens, by some recog- 
nised authority. He goes by book. And 
this constitutes one of the most striking 
differences between us and the people of 
the continent. We trust nothing to our^ 
selves, to onr own tastes and impulses, but 
rely every tiling upon money, and its power 
of purchasing the exact pattern of the ton. 
On the continent, where the conventional 
sense of things is not so overruling, and 
where there is freer play for individual judg- 
ment, and a wider reach of social sympathy, 
we see nothing of this striving after what 
may be termed mechanical perfection. 
People act upon their natural feelings, 
they are not bounded by presciibed notions, 
and hence their manners are more easy, 
graee&ly and unaffected, because they never 
trouble themselves to think whether tiiey 
move according to rule, but simply move 
aeeording to the occasion. The energy and 
joyousness of European nations, taking 
them en masse^ suggest a direct contrast to 
the dulness and formality of the English. 
The reason is, that they do not suffer any 
laws of a caste to govern them, and, re- 
leased from the eternal trammels of con- 
sciousness, they give way to their animal 
j^rits, and allow the tide to flow wliich- 
ever way it will. We, on the contrary, are 
for ever thinking, not of what we ought to 
do agreeably to the dictates of our own 
sense of what is right, but of what we ought 
to do agreeably to the examples set to us 
by others. We are, therefore, in reality 



artificial, while we get credit for being the 
most literal community in the world. 



The public journals have indulged in 
many profound speculations upon the per- 
plexing &ct that the bill of fare at the 
Queen's table on the occasion of the dinner 
at Guildhall was printed in French. They 
cannot understand why the names of the 
dishes were not given in English ; they re- 
gard it with a sort of national jealousy; 
and contend for the honor of the vernacular 
with as much ardour as if the integiity of 
some old institution, endeared to the county 
through ages of popular love, were staked 
upon the issue. If they had stopped t6 
inquire before they embarked in so need- 
less a discussion, they would have dis- 
covered that there was no ground of alarm 
in the circumstance. But whenever this 
spring of vain-gloriousness is set going, it is 
in vain to reason. The country must be 
vindicated, and people will vindicate it 
whether it stands in need of vindication or 
not. The slightest point offends patriotic 
prejudices. The ruin of the monarchy, the 
destruction of the church, the alienation 
of civil liberty, are discovered afar off in the 
smallest imaginable trifles. " All is over," 
cried the great chamberlain, when he 
admitted a plain citizen to the palace, '^ the 
world is at an end : he wears latchets in his 
shoes ! " 

We must not be understood to defend 
the conduct of that respectable body, the 
Entertainment Committee. The last thing 
which we could be capable of would be 
an attempt to justify the substitution of 
French, or any other language, for the 
proper mother tongue, which we hold to 
be the most applicable on all public occa- 
sions, seeing that no other language is so 
likely to be generally intelligible. Indeed 
we believe, that so for as the Entertain- 
ment Committee itself is concerned, the 
Chinese or the Coptic would be quite as 
familiar as the French ; so that we sincerely 
acquit its members of any sinister design 
in throwing a mystery over the dishes in- 
tended for Her Majesty, the mystery being 
as dark to themselves as it could have been 
to the bulk of the company. But the feet 
is that the bill of fare at the palace is 
always drawn up m French — ^perhaps in 
deference to the culinary skill of our neigh- 
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bours, or perhAps beeftuae some of the Items 
are untraaslateable, or periiaps for some 
other reason or reasons which may never 
transpire until a revolution shall have laid 
the cook by the heels, and compelled him 
to confess the meaning of this piece of 
sorcery. The Entertainment Committee, 
knowing that Her ^f ajesty was in the habit 
of dining in French, thought that it would 
be a delicate compliment to her taste to 
serve up their feast in the same way, and 
so it came to pass that the royal table was 
put into a foreign liveiy, while the Alder- 
men and the rest enjoyed the unsophis- 
ticated pleasure of having their dinner in 
plain English. We state this fact, not to 
excuse the erudition of the civic hosts, but 
to show that, whatever calamities it may 
ultimately bring upon the country, there 
was no mischief contemplated in the first 
instance. 

The sensibility manifested on this subject 
is consistent with the curiosity that pre- 
vailed amongst the citizens, to know how 
Her Majesty dined. It seems to have been 
thought that kings and queens have a pecu- 
liar mode of dining — ^that they dine by a 
species of legerdemain — and that there is 
some royal instinct in their appetites dif- 
ferent from that of other people. In the 
general acceptation of such matters, human 
nature isoverlooked in the imaginary ascend- 
ancy of station ; and people get into such 
a confusion of ideas in the contemplation of 
the sovereign authority, and the grandeur 
which waits upon it, that they at last fall 
into a be^vildering conception of power 
which lifts the individual out of the ordi- 
nary penalties of humanity, into a condition 
of existence that cannot by any means be 
defined. To wonder what a queen ate for 
dinner, is about as reasonable as it would 
be to wonder whether a queen ever eats at 
all ; yet there are very sensible persons, 
and persons ' accustomed to regard with 
indifference the idle speculations of the 



uneducated, who have not £iiled to inform 
themselves accurately upon this interesting 
subject. It has been ascertained, beyond 
all doubt, that Her Majesty was actually 
helped to turtle, that she was subsequently 
helped to turbdt, that she was afterwards 
helped (three times says the malicious 
authority) to haunch of mutton, that she 
called for gruyere cheese, of which there 
was none, for cherry tart, ditto, and sent 
away some apple tart and plum pudding, 
which she tasted but did not approve of, 
and that she took two glasses of sherry, and 
one of champagne, drinking iced water in 
the intervals. We know not what degree 
of astonishment these details are calculated 
to excite in the public mind, nor to what 
further investigations into Her Majesty's 
habits they may ultimately lead ; but there 
is no doubt that individuals are to be found 
who will peruse them with unutterable 
amazement, and to whom they will furnish 
a pregnant text for rumination. It cer- 
tainly has not been explained to us satis- 
factorily, why Her Majesty thought proper 
to eat mutton ; nor can we divine the cause 
why she called for gruyere cheese. That 
Her Majesty had some motive we take for 
granted. Gruyere cheese is made in Switzer- 
land ; the Swiss are a race of sturdy repub- 
licans; the cheese is remarkably highly 
flavoured, but then the odour>! — ^no doubt 
some of the cantons are stanch Protestant 
cantons, and defy the Pope and all his 
works; and then there is the memoiy of 
the Vaudois, and the house of Gibbon ; but 
what such things have to do with gruyere 
cheese, we cannot discover. We fear it is 
as unlikely that we shall ever ascertain 
the rationale of Her Majesty's taste in these 
matters, as that we shall find out the rea- 
son why the bill of fare at the palace is 
printed in French. The history of England 
will be incomplete imtU these obscurities 
arc cleared up. 
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Let o(hers descant on the wretchedness 
arid degradation of ignorance; be it mine 
to set forth the miseries that inevitably 
ent^ themselves upon genius and talent. 

My name is Sampson Wiseacre. I was 
the only son of my parents, and am dis- 
tinguished amongst my friends by the 
style and title of " the clever young man." 

But let me, crab-like, walk backwards 
a f6w years, and relate, to the best of my 
ability, how it came to pass that I obtained 
credit for the possession of faculties which 
have been my ruin. 

'My mother, it is almost superfluous to 
say, — having already mentioned the fact of 
hiy being an only son, — was extremely 
|)artial to me. If her testimony is to be 
inripKcitly believed, I put forth my first 
effort .of genius when only a few days old. 
This consisted of an exceedingly cunning 
and sf^cious grimace which took place 
jiist at the moment when the nurse had 
privately retired to one comer of the 
apartment, and led to the detection of that 
ancient woman in the act of ingulfing a 
fitiiTeptitious glass of ardent spirits. 

I will not dwell upon these minor 
evidences of decision of character which I 
displayed as I gradually grew in years, and 
ivlich consisted of the instant decapitation 
bf an the dolls, the propei-ty of my female 
acquaintance, that fell into my hands ; of 
the prompt manner in which I set about 
discovering the internal economy of a dmm 
which had been purchased for my peculiar 
amusement ; and of the contemptuous de- 
facement of the lifeless and mottled palfreys 
which my mother provided, from time to 
time, for my equestrian exercises. Nor 
do I think I exhibited a much greater 
degree of nice instinct than is accorded to 
many individuals of the juvenile human 
species, by concocting such measures as 
secured to me secret and unmolested access 
to the store-closet, where I devoted to my 
especial gratification such qualities of jelly 
and varieties of (mappropriately termed) 
preserves as commended themselves most 
exquisitely to my youthful and, as yet, 
unvitiated palate. 

But my reputation for extraordinary 
talent was placed upon a firm basis when 
I had attained the age of three years. At 
that tender period of life 1 accidentally 
(but infant innocence instigated me to con* 
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ceal the casualty of the business) turned a 
summerset down three flights of staii-s in 
instantaneous succession, and arriving in 
the middle of the passage in excellent 
health and spirits, I resumed the employ- 
ment of my legs, and walking coolly into 
the parlour, where my mother was doing 
the confidential with a visitor, I related 
the circumstance, and claimed a gratuity 
of cold pudding as the reward of my panto- 
mimic achievement. 

My enterprising genius, however, was 
placed beyond doubt or question a year or 
two aften^^ards. Seduced by the insidious 
fascination which all must confess attaches 
to the sayings and doings of that amusing 
married couple, commonly referred to by 
the names of Punch and Judy, I wandered 
one day from home with the intention of 
witnessing a further display of their per- 
formances, and was lost to my disconsolate 
parents for many months. It was early 
on a winter evening that I returned to 
their loving arms, habited in complete 
mourning, with a bag over one shoulder, 
a brush and shovel in one hand, and a cap 
on my head with a piece of ornamental 
brass-work in front, on which this inscrip- 
tion was engi-aven, "Nicholas Chummy, 
No. 46, Artichoke Court, Battle Bridge." 
I was, I need not say, speedily rescued 
from the degrading station in life I had 
occupied during the last six months, to the 
infinite mental vexation of Mr. Chummy, 
to whom I had been invaluable in the flue 
department of his laborious, and far from 
attractive profession. 

It would seem that the children of 
wealthy individuals are gifted with brighter 
faculties than are bestowed upon the off- 
spring of persons in a lower station. 1 
cannot think it likely that the conscientious 
pedagogue who took charge of my educa- 
tion was swayed by motives of self-interest 
in his high estimate of my capabilities, 
although it must be confessed my father 
paid him better than the parents of his 
other scholars. No boy in the school 
could be compared with me; and Mr. 
Birdiall had, during so many vacations, 
asserted that I was as near perfection as 
might be, that my father at length began 
to think so too, and inferring the Doctor s 
correctness, concluded that I had no longer 
any need of his tuition. I heai-d after- 
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wards that BirchaU retracted liis solemn 
statements respecting me, and had posi- 
tively asserted that young Wiseacre was a 
greater blockhead than his father, which, 
he was pleased to add, was quite unneces- 
sary. He was a short-sighted, narrow- 
minded, presumptuous old coxcomb, — ^that 
Birchall, — ^very much so, certainly. 

It may be inferred that the habits of 
indulgence in which I had been brought 
up, and the inordinate flattery that had 
been constantly administered to me by my 
parents, caused me to form a high opinion 
of myself, and as I was never a man to 
abandon anything I had formed, I carried 
it with me to Cambridge. To a person of 
my genius, study was of course out of the 
question. It was for laborious drudges, 
second-rate minds, to apply themselves to 
such fatiguing pursuits. I had a soul 
above it. I needed not such helps. 

When I left the University, however, 
with the acquisition of a " wooden spoon," 
my father converted himself into a senior 
wrangler, and began to remonstrate with 
me with absurd seriousness touching the 
small distinction I had acquired. But he 
was speedily pacified when I gave him to 
understand that it was the general opinion 
I should have carried away all the prizes. 
I hinted something also about intei-est, 
partiality, and prejudice, and reminded, or 
rather informed him, that Milton had 
gained no honours, that Shakspeare was 
not brought up at college; nay, that he 
had received a very imperfect education ; 
and that Swift was stigmatised at Dublin 
as a dunce. The implication chat I pos- 
sessed the united genius of those three 
great men, was not lost upon him. After 
all, that father of mine was not only an ex- 
tremely worthy, but a highly sensible man. 

In due course of time my father was 
gathered to his &thers, and my mother 
returned to her mother earth, and I was 
left with ten thousand pounds ; the reputa- 
tion amongst my acquaintance of the male 
sex of being a fellow of first-rate talent ; 
and the distinction amongst my friends of 
the feminine gender of a very "clever 
young man.*' I was the clever young man. 
I have said, at starting, that genius and 
talent entail misery upon their possessor. 
One cause of this is, that a necessity exists 
of your shining upon all occasions, that 
you really do possess these advantages, 
which is at times inconvenient. Who can 
be always straining his wits, mnsacking 
his brain, or taxing his ingenuity for the 



delight, the amusement, or the profit of 
mankind ? Besides, a reputation for original 
genius and available t^ent once acquired, 
nobody will believe but that they must be 
of universal application; and the wretch 
who has been thrust upon this **bad 
eminence" is compelled to enter upon a 
career of duplicity which, too frequently, 
leads to detection and disgrace. 

My friend Griffin called upon me one 
morning in great apparent dejection of 
spirits, and requested the loan of my pri- 
vate ear for a few minutes. " I want you 
to do me a very particular favour," he said, 
with a deep sigh. 

I inquired with great tenderness as to 
his mental state, expressing at the same 
time my fears that his heart had more lug- 
gage upon it than it was licensed to carry. 

" You are right," said he, " my heart is 
licensed to carry only one inside, and no 
l"l?g^<^; but a plaguy weight has been 
placed on the top of it. You must know," 
he continued, after a pause, " that I have 
conceived a violent passion for a young 
lady who, with her father, Genei-al Grimm, 
resides in Manchester-square. I hope you 
will believe that my passion is perfectly 
disinterested." 

Now, as Griffin was a clerk in a fire 
office at a bunded a year, and occupied a 
second floor at Pimlico, in the house of a 
lady who took in mangling, the disinterest- 
edness of the affair was not at the first mo- 
ment apparent; however, as he perhaps 
intended to settle the lady's property upon 
herself, I had nothing whatever to say, ex- 
cept " Well ? ** in a tone of interrogation, 
which I accordingly did. 

" Well," he resumed, " I want you. 
Wiseacre, to arrange all preliminaries : to 
carry a letter for me to the object of my 
affection, to obtain her consent, and to talk 
over the General." 

I was not a little flattered by the offer of 
my friend to invest me with such vast 
powers; but, concealing my complacency, 
I proceeded to inquire how far the matter 
had yet gone ; whether he had obtained a 
specific declaration on the lady's part of 
reciprocal feeling, &:c. 

" Lord bless you, my dear fellow, no," 
returned Griffin ; " we have hitherto merely 
conversed together in that universal lan- 
guage which appeals to the soul with ocular 
demonstration." 

" Do you mean to say. Griffin, that you 
have only spoken to the lady by word of 
eye?'' 
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^' I do,^ said he, '' visual colloquies, — ^no 
more." 

Many objections instantaneously arose 
to the proposition of Grifhn. I am not 
deep in the science of optics, and put very 
little faith in ocular demonstrations; be- 
sides, I could hardly conceive it possible 
that the physiognomy and person of my 
friend were likely to recommend themselves 
to a lady*B eye, unless semicircular legs, 
high shoulders, two chins, and a snub nose, 
had recently " come up," which I was not 
man of fashion enough to determine. I 
began to murmur a reluctance to under- 
take the character of a walking gentleman 
in this domestic drama of real life. 

Griffin listened to my excuses with the 
calnmess of a man who knows he has 
something in reserve which will instantly 
disperse them. '^ I am astonished at your 
want of spmt," said he ; "a man of your 
t«lent. Wiseacre ; a fellow of your genius : 
well, if I had half your powers, I would not 
only secure rich wives to all my acquaint- 
ance, but obtain an heiress for myself, in 
a very short time, — I would," he added, 
nodding his head decisively, and repayingmy 
incredulousstare with one of encouragement. 

With shame, I confess, the man*s flattery 
induced me to undertake the delicate office. 
I took charge of a missive which he forth- 
with put into my hands, and proceeded to- 
wards Manchester- square, my confidence 
in my own powers increasing at every step, 
until I felt, when I arrived at the door, 
that a commander in chief, surrounded by 
his staff, would have stood small chance 
with me in any question requiring nicety 
of handling, and the most refined casuistry. 

I knocked and was admitted, and being 
shown into a parlour, straightways for- 
warded my letter, by the hand of a foot- 
man, to the lady in the drawing-room. 
The portrait of a terrific roan-slayer, on 
the mantelpiece, in complete warlike ac- 
coutrements, slightly abated the zeal, — the 
fiiendly interest I had begun to entertain 
for Griffin's success. Methought it was a 
strange footfall for a lady, which I now 
heard upon the stairs. There was any- 
thing but the lightness of a playful antelope 
about it, — to a rhinoceros at fvdl gallop that 
sound might more appropriately be likened; 
and General Grimm forced himself into the 
room, — a robust, stalwart being, of whom 
the portrait over the chimney seemed at the 
nioment a mere miniature. 

" Impudent rascal!" he exclaimed, in a 
frenzy of causeless and vulgar wrath, 



" what do you mean by bringing such 
letters as these," and he held it forth for 
my momentary inspection,' "such letters 
as these," he repeated, " to my daughter ? 
Are you the writer, eh ? speak instantly ; 
speak. Sir." 

That was easily said ; but words wo'nt 
always come at a man's bidding, and at a 
moment's notice. 

" I am not," I fidtered, at length, " but 
the gentleman by whose direction 1 brought 
it — ^ and here, having wrought my facul- 
ties into something like a focus, I was about 
to unwind a long thread of argument, which I 
had been spinning on my way to Manchester- 
square, when the warlike booby attempted 
to "put me down by clamour;" in other 
woi'ds, his loud and discordant vociferations 
instantly dissipated perhaps the most subtle 
process of ratiocination ever got together. 

" Get out of my house, you villain, this 
moment," roared the General, brandishing 
over my head an immense bamboo, which, 
judging from its size and appearance, must 
have been hewn fi-om one of those almost 
incredibly enormous trees which are said to 
be the produce of eastern climes. 

I was as indignant at the implied threat 
as the awful circumstances of the case 
would permit me to be. 

" Sir ! " I cried, with that dignity which 
I had read in works of fiction was inva- 
riably efficacious when applied by graceful 
and high-minded young gentlemen to 
middle-aged worldlings, " Sir ! do not for an 
instant suppose that I will tamely bear — " 

My oratory was cut short by a frightful 
series of successful applications on the part 
of the cane to my shoulders. The door 
was conveniently open : I dai*ted from it, 
but before I reached the street, I solemnly 
avow that I distinctly heard the voice of a 
young lady over the banisters in unre- 
strained and, as it appeared, endless laughter. 

Making the best of my way to my friend, 
who was anxiously awaiting my return, I 
informed him of the result of my mission, 
and threatened to bring an action against 
him for collateral or second-hand assault 
and battery, a resolution from which the 
advice of my solicitor alone deterred me. 

Griffin was afterwards prevailed upon to 
marry an imposing widow, who gave out 
that she had an interest in the house of a 
large soap-boiler in the city; but it was 
subsequently discovered that her sole in- 
terest in the concern arose from the cir- 
cumstance of her son being an ciTand-boy 
in that respectable establishment. 
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My cbaraicteT^ nevei*thele8s, for dever- 
nefls and talent, did not suflfei* much dete- 
rioration from my failure in this instance. 
Griffin was too prudent to say anything 
ahout a matter in which his own vanity 
was so nearly concerned, cuid I had no wi^ 
to expose my friend to the ridicule and Ul- 
natuied banter of his acquaintance. 

Amongst other friends I made about this 
period, there were, in especial, two — Mrs. 
Borem, and her niece Miss Una Purple. 
Mrs. Borem was one of the greatest philo- 
sophers ^^ going." I grieve to add, she is 
now gone. She was deep in all the sciences 
which at present engage the attention of 
the philosophical world. She was an ex- 
pert chemist, a profound geologist, a first- 
rate zoologist, conchologist, ichthyologist, 
and entomologist. She had corresponded 
Avith Davy, and had got an autograph of 
Dalton. She was intimate with Buckland 
and Sedgwick, and knew a gentleman who 
bad frequently met Cuvier. Mr. Kirby 
was a distant relation of hers, and had pro- 
mised to introduce her to Mr. Spence^ 
Miss Una Purple, however, did not " take 
after " her aunt. She was devoted to po- 
lite literature, and was well acquainted 
with the works of the great authors of the 
last twenty years. Drydcn and Pope, she 
t6ld me, were gone out of fisishion, and 
Shakspeare was not much thought of, since 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd's " Ion." She had 
met the Serjeant, and Mr. Bulwer, and 
Miss Landon, and other great ones whose 
names I foi^ct, at a literary conversazione ; 
and had a lock of Mrs. Hemans' hair. 

That I sustauied my reputation with 
these ladies for so long a period appears to 
me, whenever I look back upon it, a perfect 
marvel. It demanded a degree of tact for 
which I had not even given myself credit. 
I listened with praiseworthy taciturnity to 
the difierent philosophical sections of the 
elder lady's lectures, and interfered at the 
requii-ed intervals, " exquisite " — " beau- 
tiful " — "sweet," when the younger fe- 
voured me with the last pet passage of the 
last new work. I had acquired their es- 
teem, and indeed had a strong notion to 
preserve it ; namely, my love for Miss Una 
Purple, which my daily deci^asing finances 
caused me to feel tow€^s tliat sentimental 
being. Miss Una Purple had probably 
been Mrs. Wiseacre long ere this, but for 
one most unfortunate occurrence. 

Calling one morning upon my mistress, I 
found her in tears, and inquiring the cause 
of her distress, was directed by her finger 



to the spectacle of the lifeless body of her 
&vourite spaniel, which lay upon the rug 
on its back, with its legs curiously poised 
in the air. The highly fiivoured beast had, 
I was aware, been subject to fits ; but at 
length thought fit to be subject to them 
no longer, and had, it seemed, breathed its 
last in that affecting position, which, by- 
the-bye, affecting as it might be, was by no 
means extraordinary, the breadth of the 
animal's back, from over-feeding, being 
such that one might have retained that im- 
movable posture to all eternity. 

I assumed a decent gravity, but pre- 
sently applied myself to the consolation of 
my Una. I represented the obvious fact 
that, being dead. Beauty (for that was her 
name) was not likely to revive, even if a 
whole pack of young ladies were " in full 
cry " at her heels ; and I insinuated thai 
another dog might be procured of similarly 
attractive qualities, which, I added, it should 
be my happiness to substitute for the de- 
ceased. In a word, Una was with some 
difficulty partially consoled ; the dog, much 
to my relief, was withdrawn, and we gra- 
dually slid into other and (to me) more 
agreeable topics. 

" Never tell me, Mr. Wiseacre," cried 
Una, suddenly changing the subject, " that 
a man of your acknowledged taste has 
never cultivated the divine art of poetiy. 
I am certain, from the sentiments I hear 
you express, and tlie diction in which you 
clothe them, that you are eminently calcu- 
lated to excel in romantic and sentimental 
pieces.** 

I protested solemnly that I had not only 
never invoked the muse, but that I be- 
lieved no invocation of mine would ever 
induce her to comply with my request. 
The worst of a reputation for extraordinary 
talent is, tliat the more a man deprecates 
the pi*ofes8ion of it in any particular branch, 
the more obstinately does the other party 
insist upon tliat profession. 

" Ah ! you clever creature, you," she 
replied, shaking her head wickedly; "I' 
know you are a poet. And what," she con- 
tinued, in a more audible tone, ^^ could be 
a better subject for you than the death of 
our favourite. Beauty ? Come, I insist that 
by to-morrow looming you produce a copy 
of verses for my Album. You may, if you 
please, by a poetical fiction, imagine tlie 
sentiments to proceed from me — although 
I will take care that the real author shall 
be known." 

It was in vain to resist, or to disobey, t 
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took my leave in a state of perplexity, not 
easily to be described. ^Vhen I aniyed at 
home, I set myself seriously to work — ^to 
mental labour. I had never breathed a 
poetical vein, certainly : but 1 might be a 
poet for all that. I might be able, although 
I never tried, as the Frenchman said when 
he was asked whether he could play the 
piano-forte. The subject was, perhaps, the 
most impracticable that could be submitted 
to a man, for his first essay. ^' Our &vour- 
ite. Beauty !" I had never liked the dog, 
iar from it. I detested the brute. From 
a particular remembrance of the single 
ammal) I expanded into a general survey 
and contemplation of the whole canine 
species, I dwelt upon many anecdotes of 
their faithfulness, their obedience, their 
loyalty, their devotion to their masters; 
and I began to feel their worth. 

Had I sat down to my desk, and made 
a commencement, whilst this feeling was 
strong upon me, I think I should have done 
well. £ut finduig a commencement rather 
difficult, I was irresistibly led into a train 
of reasoning, which is at all times fatal to 
poetical efforts, 

I began to argue, how senseless it was to 
make an outcry about a vile cur like the 
one in question, which was neither useful 
nor ornamental, and which had cost more 
during its woilhless and prolonged life for 
its subsistence, than would have sufficed to 
erect half a dozen almshouses. 

In an evil moment, I resolved upon writ- 
ing an elegy which, whilst it paid a suffi- 
ciently mournful tribute to the memory of 
the departed, should at the same time re- 
duce him to his proper level; and esta- 
blish this great truth, that the best sym- 
pathies of our natui-e should be bestowed 
upon living beings of far greater worth than 
dogs, whether dead or alive. I had an eye 
to myself in the inference I intended should 
be drawn from the spirit of my composition. 

After much labour, I succeeded in com- 
pleting the following elegant little poem, 
in which, however, I could not compress 
all I had originally intended. 

She Is gone to her ipncve, which is silent and dark. 
And has not even ld% one disconsolate whelp x 
Brisk echo no more shall resound with her bark. 
Or gaily reply to her musical yelp. 

No more shall she rise in the air perpendicular, 
And beg for my chicken, as though she cried '* halves,* * 
No more she'll torment all old spinsters particular. 
No more will she snap at the gentlemen's calves. 

But, no doubt, she is now on the banks of the Styx , 
And if Charon won't take her, and stickles for pelf. 
And tries to annoy her by curses and kicks. 
There's one comfort— she'll swim o'er the river herself. 
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Then, let Beauty no longer be mourned or be pitied. 
Three to one, she has cbanged for the better herftite ; 
Who can think, in Elysium, **bo dogs are admitted," 
Whikt a thorough-bred dog with three heads keeps 
the gate ? 

The oftener I perused this maiden com- 
position of mine, the more was I captivated 
with it. It was not only unexceptionable 
— ^it was exquisite. I could scarcely en- 
dure the reflection that a delay of many 
hours must inevitably take place before I 
could be permitted to present my effusion — 
before I should receive the grateful ac- 
knowledgment it must inevitably extort. 
In the meanwhile, a sudden thirst for poeti- 
cal fEime possessed me: I panted for a 
second theme which should enable me to 
display myself in another and a more in-, 
viting subject. 

I waited upon Una Purple on the next 
morning, at an earlier hour than usual, and 
being shown into the drawing-room, re- 
quested her to do me the favour of handing 
me her Album, with an air of solemn im- 
portance quite foreign to my accustomed 
manner. With trembling fingers I copied 
the verses, surmounted by an appropriate 
heading, in my best and most legible hand, 
and having carefully attended to the punc- 
tuation, returned the volume to my Una's 
hands with an elaborate flourish. 

Let any one imagine my surprise, my 
mortification, my horror, when, having 
perused my contribution, the young lady 
arose, and casting the book with violence 
on the table, seized her handkerchief, — 
hastened from the room, and overturned 
her philosophic aunt on the landing, who 
was about to enter the apartment with a 
glass case of curious and valuable shells in 
one hand, and certain peculiar strata of soil 
in the other. 

When I did myself the pleasure of call- 
ing, a few days afterwards, Mrs. Borem 
presented an aspect to me of singular inhu- 
manity of expression, and Miss Una Purple 
turned from me with a shuddering thrill 
of horror. They were not at home when 
I next called — and not to be seen on all 
subsequent occasions, until at length, my 
card-case being exhausted, I was fain to dis- 
continue my visits, and saw them no more. 
I learnt a few montlis ago tliat Mrs. 
Borem, wishing to possess herself of some 
" weed of glorious feature," which her ex- 
perienced eye pointed out to her as most 
rare and precious, stooped to reach it, and, 
losing her balance, feU over Dover Cliff, 
and was not half so much better after her 
fall as her niece, who came into a few ad- 
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ditional thousands thereby, which she be- 
stowed upon a lord-like-looking gentleman 
who did "the heavy business " at some of 
the provincial theatres. 

My purse was now at its last gasp, and 
would throw up no more specie. I had, it 
is tn^c, some money out here and there, but 
none was on the instant available. In this 
emergency I applied to Lord Limber, a 
nobleman holding an office under His Ma- 
jesty's government, and who had upon one 
or two occasions done my father the honour 
of permitting him to discount hia bills. His 
lordship received me with great kindness 
and condescension, and having ascertained 
that my desires were moderate, he promised 
in the most friendly manner to obtain me 
a situation as clerk in a public office. 

" By-the-bye, Wiseacre," said his lord- 
ship, calling me back, when I was taking 
my leave, " I take it for granted you are 
competent to the duties that may be re- 
quired of you in the situation I design to 
procure for you ? " 

" I have no doubt of that," I answered, 
re-seating myself. " The life I have been 
leading for some years past has qualified 
me for sitting still with any man in 
the kingdom. I am particularly partial to 
the newspaper, and for yawning, the most 
laborious duty they have to perform, 111 
pit myself ag^nst all the clerks in His Ma- 
jesty's service." "Well, Sir, you may 
go," said his lordship, rather stiffly, " when 
I have any thing to say to you, you shall 
hear from me." 

It was not many weeks before I received 
a letter from his lordship, in which he in- 
formed me, that if I would wwt upon him 
at ten o'clock precisely, on the following 
morning, what I wanted would probably 
be done for me. Overjoyed at this intelli- 
gence, I paraded the town, exhibiting the 
important document to all my friends in 
succession, and calling upon several of the 
most valued amongst them to meet me at a 
tavern in the evening, for the purpose of 
drinking his lordship's, health, and of wish- 
ing success to me in my new career. 
" They came. It is needless to say, that I 
was always the first man in every society 
in which I chose to appear. Upon this oc- 
casion I was emphatically myself; not 
only giving forth, but, which is a much 
higher evidence of genius, eliciting such 
flashes of merriment, as kept not only our- 
selves in general, but each other in particu- 
lar, in the best humoiir imaginable. 



I cannot distinctly remember how I left 
the house of entertainment to which I had 
invited my friends, but I have been since 
assured by two policemen, that I was taken 
out of a cart, sent into the Camberwell- 
road, in which I had snugly imbedded my- 
self, and conveyed to my own lodging. 
The good woman of the house, Mrs. Mul- 
lins, never having seen one in this mys- 
terious state before, and concluding that I 
had fallen down in a pit, despatched the 
servant for a doctor, who without ceremony 
shaved my head, and planted a score of 
leeches thereon. 

I awoke precisely at ten o'clock on the 
following morning, bald, and bellowing for 
suction. My landlady appeared with a cup 
of tea, and submitted a long naiTative of 
the events of the preceding night, and 
ended waiting for applause. 

The critical circumstances of my Con- 
dition instantly occurred to my memory. I 
started up in bed, and yelled her from the 
room. Arising hastily, I dressed myself, 
and making into the street, took refuge in 
a barber's shop. My skull enveloped in a 
carroty wig of the deepest tint, which the 
capiUary professor endeavoured to convince 
me was a light brown, and which I bor- 
rowed for two hours, at an exorbitant 
charge, I made the best of my way to Lord 
Limber s office in Downing-street. 

" I am surprised to see you here, and at 
this time," said his lordship sternly, as I 
entered the room, oozing at every pore, 
and laying his watch upon the table, — " I 
thought you knew, Mr. Wiseacre, that 
punctuality is the soul of business." 

I scratched my artificial head of hair in 
rueful indecision, wanted to say something, 
but did not exactly know what to say. 

"The fact is," continued his lordship, 
"had you been here to your time, we 
might have done something for you ; but 
your negligence, coupled with your inso- 
lent remarks when I last saw you, have de- 
cided me to abandon aU intention^, since I 
no longer feel the desire of serving you." 

** Retire, Sir," he added in conclusion, 
observing 1 was about to speak, — " what 
you said when you were here before, con- 
vinces me that you are far too " clever a 
young man" to be a clerk in a govern- 
ment office." 

I find I have no spirits to proceed at 
present. I mean one day to resume ray 
history of the miseries of " The Clever 
Young Man." 
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Lady Elizabeth Louisa Reynbll is 
the daughter of George De La Poer Beres- 
ford, Marquis of Waterford; she was mar- 
ried first to the late Major-General Sir 
Denis Pack, K.C.B., and is .now the wife 
of Major-General Sir Thomas Reynell, 
K.C.B. 

The paternal family of her ladyship, the 
house of Bercsford, formerly written Bere- 
ford, flourished for ages in the counties of 
Stafford, Warwick, and Leicester. It 
thence spread into the counties of Derby, 
Nottingham, Kent, Lincoln, and the city 
of London. 

Tristram Berespord, a scion . of the 
Kentish line, went into Ireland in the ireign 
of James I., as manager of the corporation 
of Londoners, known by the name, of the 
society of the new plantation in Ulster, 
settled at Coleraine, m the county of Lon- 
donderry. He was succeeded by his elder 
son. 

Sir Tristram Beresford, member of 
parliament for the county of Derry in 1661, 
who was created a baronet by Charles XL, 
24th March, 1664. Sir Tristram dymg 
15th January, 1673, was succeeded by his 
only son by his first wife, Anne, eldest 
daughter of John Rowley, Esq., of Castle 
Roe, in the county of Derry, 

Sir Randle Beresford, second baronet. 
This gentleman was member for Coleraine 
in the first parliament after the restoration ; 
he married Catherine, younger daughter of 
Francis Annesley, Viscount Valentia, and 
dying in October, 1681, was succeeded by 
his eldest surviving son. 

Sir Tristram Beresford, third baronet, 
who commanded a regiment of foot against 
King James 11., and was attainted in 1689 
by the parliament of that mo;iarch. He 
married, in 1687, Nicholas Sophia, daughter 



and co-heir of Hugh Hamilton, baron of 
Glenawly ; and was succeeded in 1701 by 
his only son. 

Sir Marcus Beresford, fourth bai'onet. 
This gentleman married 16th July, l7l7, 
Catherine Poer, Baroness Le Poer, daughter 
and heifess of James, third Earl of Ty- 
rone ; and in consequence of that alliance 
was advanced to the. peerage of Ireland 4th 
November, 1720, as Baron Beresford of 
Beresford, in the' county of Cavan, and 
Viscount Tyrone, and was created Earl of 
Tyrone 18th July, 1746. 

Before proceeding further with the de- 
scent of the Beresfords, we deem it necessary 
to give the pedigree of his lordship*s wife, 
Catherine, Baroness Le Pocfr, in her own 
right. The first of her family who came 
into Ireland was Sir Roger Le Poer, who 
accompanied Strongbow on his expedition 
to regain the kingdom of Leinster for Der- 
mot Mac Murrough ; and who also assisted 
John de Courcy in the reduction of Ulster. 
This Roger Le Poer, according to Cam- 
brensis, was one of the boldest knights of 
his age ; he was intrusted with the govern- 
ment of Leighlin and Ossory, but his 
honourable career was suddenly terminated 
by the hand of an assassin. He married 
the niece of Sir Armory de Tristram, an- 
cestor of the Earls of Howth, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, 
John Le Poer, whose grandson. 
Sir Eustace Le Poer, sat in parliament 
in 1296, and in 1297 received a letter from 
Edward I., ordering him to prepare with 
horse and armour to serve in the war 
against the Scots. Sir Eustace died in 131 1, 
and was succeeded by his son, 

Arnold Le Poer, seneschal of the 
county and city of Kilkenny, who was 
one of Edward's commanders in the army 
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opposed to Brace in 1315. In 1328 the 
seneschal Arnold was arrested and accused 
of heresy by Richard Lederede, bishop of 
Ossory, and died before his trial a prisoner 
in the castle of Dublin ; although the Lord 
Justice Rayer Outlaw, prior of Kilmnin- 
ham, made it appear that he was falsely 
accused . His remains were for a long time 
deprived of burial, because he had expired 
unassoiled. He left issue a son, 

MATTHBwLEPoBRjWhosegreat-grandson, 
Nicholas Lb Poer, had summons to par- 
liament 23rd November, 1375, and thrice 
afterwards, being the most ancient writs to 
be found in the Rolls* office in Ireland. 
This nobleman was succeeded by his son, 

Richard, second Baron Le Poer, who 
was created Lord Le Poer, Baron of Cur- 
raghmore, by Heniy VI., in 1452. His 
great grandson was 

John, Lord Le Poer, sumamed More, or 
Great John. This nobleman, in 1566, 
marched at the head of a considerable army 
to the assistance of the chief governor, Sir 
Henry Sidney, against the great rebel Shan 
O'Neile, Earl of Tyrone. In a letter to 
the lords of the council in England, dated 
the 27th February, 1575, Sydney writes as 
follows : — " The day I departed from 
Waterford, I lodged that night at Cur- 
raghmore, the house that the lord Poer is 
baron of, where I was so used, and with 
such plenty and good order entertained (as 
adding to it the quiet of all the country 
adjoining, by the people called Peers 
country, for that surname has been since 
the beginning of Englishmen's planting 
inhabitants there), it may be well com- 
pared with the best ordered country in the 
English pale ; and the lord of the country, 
though he be in scope of ground a far less 
territoiy than his neighbour is, yet he lives 
in show &r more honourably and plenti- 
fiiliy than he, or any other whatsoever he 
be of his calling, that lives in that pro- 
vince." John, Lord Le Poer, married EUen, 
daughter of James, fifteenth Earl of Des- 
mond, and was succeeded by his only son, 

Richard, Lord Le Poer, who received a 
grant of 50/. a year from the queen in con- 
sideration of his own and his family's good 
service to the crown of England. He mar- 
ried Catherine, daughter and heir of John, 
Viscount Buttevant, and had a son, 

John, who married Hellen, daughter 
of David, Viscount Buttevant, and 
was killed in the lifetime of his 



father by Edmund Fitzgerald, the 
White Knight ; he left a daughter 
Ellen, who was married to Mau^ 
rice. Viscount Fermoy, and had a 
son, John. 

Richard, Lord Le Poer, was succeeded by 
his grandson, 

John, Lord Le Poer, whose son, 

Richard, Lord Le Poer, was advanced 
9th October, 1673, to the Viscounty of 
Decies, and Earldom of Tyrone. The 
Earl of Tyrone was succeeded by his eldest 
son, 

John, second Earl, at whose decease un- 
married in 1693, the honours devolved 
upon his brother, 

James, third Earl, who married Anne, 
eldest daughter and co-heiress of Andrew 
Rickards, Esq., of Dangan Spidoge, in the 
county of Kilkenny ; by whom he left at 
lus decease, 19th August, 1704, an only 
daughter and heiress, the lady Catherine 
Poer, who, upon the death of her fsither, 
inherited the original barony by writ as 
Baroness Le Poer, while the other honours 
of the famOy became extinct. The lady, 
as above stated, was married to Marcus 
Beresford, first Earl of Tyrone. This 
nobleman left numerous descendants, among 
whom many have enjoyed the highest 
offices in the state, civil and ecclesiastic. 
His lordship died 4th April, 1673, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, 

George De La Poer, second Earl, who 
was created the 21st Aug., 1786, a peer of 
Great Britain, as Baron Tyrone, of Haver- 
fordwest, in liie county of Pembroke, and 
19th August, 1789, Marquis of Waterford, 
in the peerage of Ireland. He married 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Henry Monck, 
Esq., of Charleville, and of Isabella, daugh- 
ter of Henry, first Duke of Portland, by 
whom he had, with other issue, Henry, 
second Marquis, father of Henry, third and 
present Marquis. The youngest daughter 
of George, first Marquis, 

The lady Louisa Elizaheth Beres- 
ford, whose portrait forms, this month's 
illustration, was manied first, 10th July, 
1816, to Major-General Sir Denis Pack, 
K.C.B., who died 24th July, 1823. Her 
ladyship wedded secondly, 12th February, 
1831, Major-General Sir Thomas Rey- 
NELL, Bart. K.C.B., a distinguished officer 
in the British army, whose brilliant ser- 
vices stand conspicuous in the history of his 
country. 
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Captain Elstow*s next letters to Eliza 
aimoiince the sale of his commissioD, and 
speak of the continued absence and silence 
of his mother with much anxiety, since she 
has left the house of a friend in Hampshire, 
where she had been visiting, and he knows 
not where to address her. Then follows a 
memorable letter in this strange correspond* 
ence. It is dated the Idth February, 
1815, and written in a style almost of de- 
spair. It state sthat, in the morning of that 
day, he received a letter from his mother, 
written at Dieppe, in high spirits, and 
urging him, since he was now master of his 
own time, to follow her to Paris^ where she 
was going with a party she had been suddenly 
induced to join. Not the slightest allusion, 
he said, was made to the communication 
he had forwarded to Hampshire, therefore 
it was evident she could not have received 
it. He then proceeds: — "To follow her 
would be useless, as I can explain every 
thiug to her by letter as well as verbally. 
My great aim was to have introduced you 
to her personally. I cannot express to you 
the mortification I feel. I should urge 
you to make me happy at once, but that I 
am in some degree dependent on my 
mother, and if we were united without 
her consent, I might find cause to regret it 
hereafter on your account. But if she 
onoe saw you, that consent would not be 
for a moment withheld. Would that 
Paris were nearer ! I fear it would be too 
much to ask you to travel so for ; — and yet 
what is it after all ? Hundreds go eveiy 
day; and with a female friend as your 
companion, surely there could be no impro- 
priety ? But I know not scarcely what I 
write. I am half distracted with the news 
of to-day, so imezpected and bo cruelly 
procrastinating.'* 

To this Eliza seems to have written in 
rejdy^ recommending patiently awaiting his 
mothers return from the continent, and 
very decidedly expressing her resolution of 
never entering into a union unsanctioned 
by his parent. 

His next letter is in a very different 
strain, representing his mother as highly 
delighted with the prospect of his " set- 
tling," and perfectly satisfied with all he 
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has stated concerning the object of his 
choice, whom she is most anxious to be in- 
troduced to. Nevertheless, as she has not 
been in Paris before, she cannot make up 
her mind to leave it immediately, but will 
write to her intended daughter-in-law. 

Accordingly the next letter in the series 
is signed Sarah Elstow, and its contents 
fully corroborate the captain's statement. 
The writer speaks highly of her son, and 
in an apologetic tone mentions the attrac- 
tions of Paris, which she has been induced 
to visit with old and highly valued friends, 
whom she describes as forming a most 
charming society, in whidi she is sure 
Eliza would feel herself quite at home. 
She then says something of her contempt 
for useless "form and ceremony," and 
her admiration of genuine unsophisti- 
cated warmth of heart ; and growing enthu- 
siastic upon the subject, declares it would 
be the happiest moment of her life if her 
intended daughter could be induced to 
accept her invitation, and throw herself at 
once into the arms of an afiectionate 
mother. And to forward this delightful 
meeting, she adds an intention of writing 
to a lady in London who is about to visit 
Paris. 

It could not have been many days after 
the receipt of this commimication that 
Eliza was suiprised, and of course delighted, 
by a visit from her lover, who brought 
with him the assurance of his mother's 
friends willingness to accompany them to 
Paris, and indeed that the old lady only 
awaited their arrival in London. 

Eliza could not, at first, be brought to 
listen to the proposal. She expressed the 
utmost gratitude towards Mrs. Elstow for 
her kind invitation; but why not await 
her return ? Surely a few weeks, or even 
months, could not be of consequence? 
Then she liad always contemplated mar- 
riage as a holy ceremony, to be performed 
in quietude and solemnity, at her own 
parish church, amid her own friends and 
acquaintance. But the step proposed 
seemed like running away from all she 
knew, as though ashamed of her choice, 
and wishing to conceal herself among 
strangers. 

LL 
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The influence of an accepted lover oyer 
a young and unsuspecting heart need not 
be dwelt upon. The captain made use of 
persuasion and entreaty, but all were un- 
availing ; and then it was that he called in 
the aid of Mrs. Anderson. 

How far that lady's mind may have 
been biassed by the repoits already alluded 
to concerning the orphan's prospects after 
marriage, must be matter of surmise ; but 
certainly nothing could be more likely to 
blight them, had they been such as were 
represented, than the advice she gave upon 
the pi'esent occasion. It would have been 
difficult to persuade plain £nglish country 
people to intrust the care of their daughters 
to a lady who hod gone away with her 
lover into a foreign land, to be married, no- 
body knew when or where ; yet Mrs. An- 
derson recommended that course strongly, 
and argued that not to accept of Mrs. 
Elstow's invitation would evince a disre- 
spect and want of confidence that must 
create an unfavourable impression, which 
Eliza would find it extremely difficult to 
obliterate hereafter. Thus pressed, the 
perplexed orphan prudently resolved to 
take the opinion of the venerable couple at 
W , and abide by their decision, not- 
withstanding that the captain objected 
against them as persons living entirely out 
of the world, and consequently ignorant of 
its manners and customs. 

" My dear girl," said the rector, after 
patiently hearing her tale, "when the 
smallest doubt exists relative to the pro- 
priety of any step in life, that step must 
not be taken by a young female. It is 
very natural that Captain Elstow should 
wish to introduce you to his mother, and 
equally natui'al for her to be desirous of 
seeing you ; but I camiot admire her pro- 
fessed contempt for what she is pleased to 
call 'forms and ceremonies.' They are, 
in other words, the conventional laws and 
customs wliich regulate our movements in 
society, and certainly no young person of 
your sex can set them at nought with im- 
punity. There may be notl^ng moridly 
wrong in this proposed journey, but under 
existing circumstances it would give rise 
to many remarks too painful to be thought 
of. No, no, my dear girl, you must give 
up the thought entirely. There is no call 
of duty or necessity to sanction such a step. 
It ought never to have been proposed to 
you ; and rely upon it that those who, in 
the warmth of their feelings, have thought- 



lessly suggested it, will hereafter fully 
appreciate the motives which forbid you to 
comply with their wishes." Mrs. Drew's 
opinion was equally decided with that of 
her husband. 

Eliza passed the following night at the 
rectory, and dreading to combat again the 
importunities of Mrs. Anderson and her 
lover, employed the next morning in writ- 
ing to the latter at considerable length, en- 
treating him not to renew a request which 
it was painful for her to refuse, but to 
which it was impossible for her to accede. 
Then, by the desire of Mr. and Mrs. Drew, 
she invited him to come and spend a few 
days with them and her at the rectoiy, and 
her letter was accompanied by a note to 
the same purpose from her worthy host, 
who, as well as his good lady, were anxious 
to see something x>f the man on whom their 
especial fiivourite had conferred her afi^ec- 
tions. 

No reply, either to the letter or the 
note, was received during the following 
day, and Eliza, notwithstanding her own 
uneasiness, could not avoid noticing an un* 
usual gloom upon the rector's countenance. 
The captain was expected hourly. They 
waited long ere they sat down to their 
family dinner, but he came not, and the 
evening passed cheerlessly away. It was 
not wont so to be at the rectory. There 
was evidently a weight oppresnng the 
spirits of all in the little circle, and Eliza, 
after several vain attempts to rally, retired 
early to endeavour to recollect all she had 
written to her lover, and whether it was 
possible that she could have expressed her- 
self so as to give cause of ofi^ence. 

Far different was the source of the rec- 
tot^s anxiety. He had heard that day the 
confirmation of a report that had been some 
time prevalent, but whichhe deemed too wild 
and improbable to be worthy of credit. It 
was the forerunner of renewed strife and 
bloodshed. The exile had returned from 
Elba to France, and her tickle sons were 
said to be again flocking round the standard 
of their ambitious chief. 

" Thank God, the deargirl prevailed upon 
her lover to quit the army in time T he ex- 
claimed, as Eliza left the room. It was 
perhaps the only pleasant thought that 
shot across his mind as he meditated on the 
renewal of hostilities, which few then (in 
March, 1816) imagined would be broiight 
to a conclusion ' the course of a hundred 
days. 
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Before Eliza left her chamber on the ful- 
lowing morning she received a letter from 
Captain £lstow, containing the important 
news of the day, and expressing great anx- 
iety for his mother s safety. " As an only 
son,*' he writes, " I feel it my duty to start 
instantly for Paris. The idea of her being 
detained a prisoner in a foreign land almost 
overpowers me. If such should be her fate 
through any delay on my part, I could never 
foigive myself." lie then speaks of her 
aomewhat at length, styling her "the kind- 
est and best of mothers,'* a defiinition which 
the reader is requested to keep in remem- 
brance. 

His promptitude in thus flying to the 
^rescue of his parent was the subject of 
eulogium at the rector's breakfast table; 
and Eliza reflected, with gratitude, that her 
influence in prevailing upon him to quit the 
army, had left him at liberty to perform 
the sacred duty in which, she doubted not, 
his whole heart was then engaged. 

Almost a week had elapsed ere she re- 
ceived an account of his progress, dated 
Montrenil, where, he says, he is waiting 
in hourly expectation of his mother s arri- 
val, having been informed by a friend, that 
she quitted Paris early on the previous 
moiTiing ; therefore he hopes that, before his 
letter reaches its destination, they shall be 
all safe in their native land. Eliza w^as still 
under the roof of her kind friends and ad> 
risers, and they^ on this occasion, in the 
warmth of their hearts, decided upon a 
journey to London. The rector hinted at 
important business there, which he had too 
long neglected, and talked of various new 
publications that he wished to add to his 
library; but the orphan felt that the step 
was taken solely on her acpount, and was 
truly grateful for such generous and unex- 
ceptionable protection. There could be no 
question now concerning tlie propriety of 
her journey, and she returned with a light 
heart to make the needful preparations at 
her own home; where she immediately 
wrote to Captain Elstow, acquainting him 
with what had transpired, and anticipating 
their meeting in London. 

The few succeeding days passed in almost 
a tumult of pleasurable emotions. Her 
young friends called to take leave, to rally, 
to congratulate, to present their "souvenirs" 
and tokens of affection, and assure her how 
happy they should ever be to see or hear 
from her. And, from the placid confidence 
of her tone and manner, it was evident that 



she looked foi'ward, without any misgiving,, 
to the future. 

From this brief dream she was rudely 
startled by the arrival of a letter from her 
lover, stating that his mother, having been 
unable to procure horses on the Calais road, 
owing to the multitude of English crowding 
homewards, had been induced to take some 
other route toward the coast, but in what 
direction he could not learn. He had 
therefore returned to London, hoping to 
find her arrived there ; but, being disap- 
pointed, after waiting anxiously several 
days, had now come to the resolution of 
recrossing the channel, for the purpose of 
tracing her stage by stage. *' Therefore," 
he continues, " my beloved Eliza must not 
be sui-prised if she does not hear from me 
for some time, as the state of affairs between 
England and France is now becoming such 
ajs will probably render correspondence 
irregular, if it be not altogether stopped." 
He then, as before, speaks of his mother in 
the highest terms, but mentions that slie is 
withal, naturally, exceedingly timid and 
nervous, and, for the first time, hints at her 
delicate state of health. 

It is needless, as it would be painful, to 
detail the effects of this communication on 
the minds of all concerned. The immedi- 
ate result was the abandonment of the pro- 
posed journey to London; and then six 
weeks of protracted and increasing anxiety 
wore away without any intelligence from 
either the son or the mother. 

At length Eliza received a letter in the 
too well-known handwriting, bearing the 
London postmark. Uttering a grateful ex- 
clamation, she opened it with a trembling 
hand and a fluttering heart, and read, with 
intense feeling and interest, a long account 
of wearisome journeys and repeated disap- 
pointments, patiently endured and indefati- 
gably pursued till crowned with success. 
The writer dates at Malta, from whence, 
he says, a friend will convey his letter to 
England, where he hopes soon to follow; 
but that, as he has been in the service, and 
the troops in the island are not numerous, . 
he considers it a point of honour to remain 
there till the arrival of reinforcements which 
are expected daily. The minute detail of 
his travels may be passed over, but, having 
found his mother, he. states that he had 
obtained permission for her to pass the 
summer at Burreges, where he had left her 
at her earnest request, as she feared his 
having been a British officer might subject 
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him to being made a prisoner. This part- 
ing he describes as rendered somewhat less 
painful to his feelings by the solemn aasar- 
ance of the authorities that she would be 
nnmolested, and the decided opinion of an 
eminent physician respecting the efficacy 
of the waters in her case. After leaying 
her, he states that he made his way to the 
coast of the Mediterranean, and succeeded 
in getting on board an English frigate, 
which conveyed him to Malta. 

Such a letter between lovers could not 
fail to produce an efiect. It told of dangers^ 
and privations, and dauntless perseverance 
in the most sacred of duties ; and from the 
manner in which Eliza was wont from that 
time to speak of him, there is little doubt 
that he was thereby considerably elevated 
in her estimation. As the worthy rector 
has since said^ ^^ She seemed proud of him 
then." 

His next communication is dated Gib- 
raltar, about a month later than the 
preceding, and is unusually brie^ stating 
merely that the writer h'^pes to be in 
England shortly after its arrival, but is at 
present engaged, at the request of the com- 
mandant, in superintending the repairs of a 
battery. And thus the lovers continued 
separated till the termination of the war. 
It was the middle of July when Captain 

Elstow again made his appearance at N 

and represented to Eliza that his mother s 
disorder had taken a decidedly unfiftvourable 
turn, in consequence of which she was then 
travelling slowly towards Paris, for the 
purpose of obtaining the best medical ad- 
vice to be had there, and then continuing 
her journey to England as soon as her 
health would permit. He described her 
case as all but desperate ; and spoke of her 
loneliness, and the loss of a female friend 
who had accompanied her to the south of 
France and there died. She was also, he 
said, strongly impressed with the idea that 
she should not survive to reach home, and, 
in her letters, expressed the greatest anxiety 
to see her future daughter-in-law. 

These were strong additional points to 
ui'ge in behalf of a proposition respect- 
ing which the kind-hearted and beautiful 
orphan had previously wavered, and it was 
not wonderful that they produced an effect. 
It seems Indeed that he succeeded in im- 
printing upon her mind the idea that her 
presence and their united attentions would 
probably operate most favourably towards 
the recovery of his parents health and 



spirits. Still she hesitated : but lime press- 
ed, and the o^itain declared that he did 
not feel justified m fiirther delay. Her 
worthy counsellors at the rectory were at 
the seaside. Mrs. Anderson almost angrily 
warned her against embittering her future 
life by giving way to what she termed 
^such childish squeamishness. ' But, 
above all, she had bestowed her heart upon 
the pleader ; and most unbounded was her 
confidence in his affection, honour, and 
truth. So, in an evil hour^ ehe tremulously 
gave her consent. 

The preparations were brief. Captain 
Elstow had brought with him a renewal of 
the offer of protection, from the elderly 
lady in London, whose journey to Paris had 
be«i prevented by the war, but who now 
agreed to wait their arrival in town, for 
which, the letter said, she should look most 
anxiously, as she longed to see her old 
friend and schoolfellow, Mrs. Elstow. 

When taking leave of Mrs. Anderson, 
there was a nervous quivering about Eliza's 
lips, and a deep flush overspread her coun- 
tenance as the captain handed her Into the 
London day coach from N— — . But, 
when he took his seat opposite to her, she 
looked up at him with a sweet expressive 
smUe, that seemed to say, ^ This is a bold 
step, but I have no fears, for I am under 
your care, and I give myself up to your 
guidance." And thus the die was cast ! 

She left a written explanation of her 
motives addressed to Mrs. Drew, but it did 
not meet that lady's eye till three weeks 
after, and at the same time with a letter 
from Paris, containing an account of their 
journey and disappointments, which were 
briefly as follows. 

Mrs. Brown, the elderly lady who was 
to be her protectress, had, it appeared, 
misunderstood the captain, or he had mis- 
taken the time she promised to wait, and 
the consequence was that, on their arrival 
in London, they found she had proceeded 
to Dover but two hours before. They 
therefore followed and overtook her there, 
just as she was about to embark; and 
having crossed the water, they hired a 
carriage, and all three traveUed together 
to Paris. There a fresh disappointment 
awaited them. The captain found a letter 
from his mother, dated Bloia, where she 
says she must stay a few days to rest, 
being completely worn out by the fatigue 
of travelling. She thinks however that her 
health is improved, and trusts that he has 
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succeeded in persuading the lady of his 
choice to give her the much-longed-for 
meeting in Paris. 

When writing to her venerable friends 
at the rectory, Eliza, though utterly un- 
suspicious of evil, was evidently uneasy at 
the singular position in which she con- 
ceived herself to be placed by circumstan- 
ces over which her lover could have no 
control. She describes his attentions to 
her as most delicate and unremitting, 
and hints at the probability of changing 
her name ere long if such should be the 
desire of his parent. They have talked, 
she says, of going towards filois to meet 
her, but were told that there are several 
roads from thence, and it is impossible to 
guess which she may take. " Therefore," 
she adds, ^^ we must wait her arrival here, 
and in the meanwhile Edward appears 
determined to divert me from anxious 
thought, for we go everywhere." And the 
whole letter breathes the fervent aspira- 
tions of a young, enthusiastic, and affection- 
ate heart, looking forward, with implicit 
confidence in him, to a not for distant 
future of perfect happiness. Of Mrs. Brown 
she gives no opinion, an omission that was, 
perhaps unfortunately, thought too little of 
at the time, since ^e was ever ready to 
express her sentiments of persons whom 
she esteemed. 

Kindly and affectionately written was 
the reply sent to tins last letter by the 
worthy rector and his lady; therefore, 
when weeks elapsed, and they heard no 
tidings of her, towards whom their hearts 
were wann almost as though she had been 
of their own children, their spirits were 
heavily oppressed. 

The first step taken by the good man 
was to write to a solicitor in London, who 
was joint trustee with himself for the 
orphan's little property, and that gentle- 
man, with praiseworthy alacrity, immedi- 
ately took the coach and came down to 

W . The result of their consultation 

was a series of inquiries which, though they 
occupied months to carry into effect, may 
be related in a very brief space. Letters 
were addressed to each of the travellers at 
Paris, and to Mrs. Elstow at Blois. These 
were all returned to England after lying 
unclaimed for the usual period at the differ- 
ent post-offices. 

In the meanwhile, at the desire of our 
ambassador, a strict search was made at 
the "bureau" for strangers' passports in 



Paris, by which it was ascertained thai 
Captain Elstow had gone to Switzerland, 
but there was no lady of that name to be 
found upon the books. Mrs. Brown, 
having arrived with the captain and lived 
under the same roof, was traced to Bou- 
logne where she had embarked for England, 
taking with her a passport, in which the 
name of Mademoiselle Eliza Melmoth was 
coupled with her own. But that young 
lady certainly had not accompanied her on 
her return, and was consequently supposed 
to be still in Paris. 

This was painful intelligence for her 
friends at home. There was ample ground 
for fearing the worst ; but the simple in- 
tegrity of the rector s heart and character 
led him still to hope. He would not 
believe that the lovely orphan was lost to 
him for ever. He could not doubt the 
firmness and purity of her principles, nor 
was it possible for him to admit that Cap- 
tain Elstow would desert her in a foreign 
land. And, if he had, would she not have 
written to her father's friend? Thus he 
argued, and endeavoured (for it was but an 
endeavour) to solace himself by conjectur- 
ing that a change for the worse in Mrs. 
Elstow's health had suddenly called her 
son from Paris, and that Eliza had accom- 
panied him and was now with his mother, 
perhaps on the point of marriage, and un- 
willing to write again till she could an- 
nounce that event and place herself beyond 
the reach of envious or idle gossiping, to- 
wards which her last letter showed she was 
sensitively alive. This forlorn species of 
consolation could not have lasted long. It 
was already withering in all the " bitterness 
of hope deferred," when appalling disco- 
veries made in London exposed the real 
character of Captain Elstow as that of a 
finished, cold-blooded, and utterly heartless 
villain. 

Never perhaps, save in the annals of 
seduction, in which all that \s foul is ever 
made to seem most fair for the betrayal of 
confiding innocence, — ^never was a plot more 
systematically laid nor more hypocritically 
and cruelly pursued to its end. The 
wretched being who had won Eliza's young 
heart, and who had risen in her estimation 
by his display of filial affection, had no 
parent living. His mother, her journeys, 
her illness, and his own traveU in her behalf, 
were all fictions of his own creation, devised 
for the purpose of luring the orphan f&r 
away from her few friends and protcctoTPS. 
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Foiled in liis fint attempt by the breaking 
out of war, he had spent the hundred days 
in London as men abandoned to the love of 
pleasQie spend their time ; and in the inter- 
vals of satiety, amused himself by penning 
the letters which were, like the fowler s 
artfully spread net, ultimately to ensnara 
his victim. The woman called Mrs. Brown 
is supposed to have written, by his dictation, 
when a female hand was needful to keep up 
the diabolical deception. Her subsequently 
going forward to Dover was of course part 
of the scheme, as the home of such a person 
must have been likely to awaken mistrust 
even in the breast of the all-confiding 
Eliza. 

I have now stated all that was known of 
the lost one up to the time when I met 
Mr. and Mrs. Drew in Paris, where they 
had journeyed, with heavy hearts and sad 
forebodings, to seek her. They had letters 
of introduction which procured them every 
facility for inquiry, but all had hitherto 
been in vain, though the police insisted 
(with the pertinacity of men in office) that 
she could not have left the tovm, while 
they admitted and even suggested that she 
might have changed her name. Then 
there, was another suggestion, whispered, 
not coarsely but with the best intent for the 
furtherance of his purpose, into the rectors 
ear. His blood ran cold as he listened — 
but, when lovely woman has fallen from 
the high ground of purity, there are still 
dark and yawning gulfs beneath her feet 
<— he was obliged to admit the pagsibilityy 
though he felt as though the admission 
were a crime. 

I need scarcely say that this dreadful 
hope was the influence under which the 
venerable couple went daily and nightly, 
and took their seats to watch the pas^g 
groups of idlers^ and profligates, and worse. 
How would they have borne the sight had 
they beheld her there, and known that, 
with such, she had cast in her lot ? They 
were spared that trial. 

The portrait that I had so carelessly, 
yet providentially, taken up, was the 
means of discovering her. But many days 
elapsed first — days of intense anxiety to 
my worthy friends, and almost of frenzy 
with me. In the meanwhile, that smiling 
resemblance of her who had been so dear 
was hanging in a mean dirty room at the 
police office, where the lowest and basest 
of her sex were successively brought to 
'*^ize each feature, and declare whether 



they were acquainted with the originals 
And the numerous subalterns of the com- 
plicated system were commanded to im- 
press that lovely countenance on their 
recollection. £ven then I felt such an 
exposure to be a degradation, and bitterly 
did I curse him who had rendered it 
necessary. 

We were all three sitting sOently com- 
muning with our own thoughts one moniing 
when an officer of the police entered, ac- 
companied by an dderly gentleman in 
mourning. "" She is found," said the officer, 
in a dry, business-like tone, as if announcing 
the recovery of stol^i goods. 

^' Thank God ! " exclaimed the rector, 
clasping his hands fervently together. Mrs. 
Drew essayed to speak, but tears of gra- 
titude choked her utterance. The elderly 
stranger was evidently much affected. He 
knew that the heart-rending intelligence 
whidi it would be his task to oonmmni- 
cate must dispel all of joy and gladness ; 
but he sufiered them not long to remain 
in ignorance. £liza was under his roof. 
He was a medical man, and proprietor of 
a house for the reception of lunatics. 

Of course I was not present when Mr. 
and Mrs. Drew had an interview with her; 
but they said she gave no token of recog- 
nition, «ave once when the rector, oppressed 
by his feelings, gave vent to a pious eja- 
culation. Then she started and sate awhile 
as if listening, and passed her hand across 
her forehead, and then, if for a moment 
it had risen, the dark cloud of oblivion 
again fell and enveloped her mind in utter 
darkness. 

She had fallen into good hands in the 
hour of her desolation. It was early in 
the morning of the day on which Captain 
Elstow left Paris in the afternoon^ that she 
was observed wandering in the street with 
no other article of dress than a long white 
night- gown. A poor woman gave her refuge 
in the lodge of a laige hotel, where her hus- 
band lived as '^ portier f and the dwellers 
in the mansion were fortunately rich as well 
as kind-hearted persons. Finding it im- 
possible to extract a word from the inter- 
esting stranger, the state of whose intellects 
was too ^parent, they doubted not that she 
had escaped from some asylum, and under 
that impression caused Inquiries to be made, 
and inserted advertisements in the '^ petites 
affiches " of the day : but the latter were 
purposely worded in such a manner that^ 
while they must have afforded sufficient 
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indication to anxious friends, were little 
likely to attract public attention. 

When all endeavours to discover her 
home proved unsuccessful, they set on foot 
a subscription among their friends, by which 
sufficient funds were raised to place the 
unconscious object of their solicitude under 
the care of an eminent physician, in whose 
establishment she remained till the rumour 
that a young English lady was missing 
reached their ears, and curiosity led one 
who had fortunately seen her to look at 
the portrait. 

I saw her but once again, and that was 
several years after the events I have been 
reciting. She. had never recovered the full 
use of her facvlties; but I was informed 
that I might speak to her. Her features 
were attenuate, and her complexion deli- 
cately pale, but as she smiled and held out 
her hand, the resemblance to the portrait 
was yet striking. I could not behold that 
angelic countenance without strong emo- 
tion, and, unconscious of my error, I pressed 
that proffered hand and detained it a mo- 
ment too long. It could not have been 
more. She snatched it shudderingly away, 
and with a look of terror, and a tone that I 
can never forget, exclaimed, "Ha!" It 
was as the ejaculation of one who, having 
been bitten by some venomous animal, 
suddenly discovers that he has unwittingly 
placed his hand upon a reptile of the same 
species. 

I was hurried instcmtly from the room, 
and never saw her more. A marble slab 

in the churchwall at W tells the day 

of her departure to a world where " the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest." 

Twenty-one years have elapsed since that 
dreadful discovery at Paris, but the feelings 
of those days must ever remain vividly 
impressed on my memory ; and I will now 
confess what I do not mean to justify, and 
what the too-frequently ill-urged plea of 
youthful blood can little avail to palliate. 
I then entered into a compact with myself 
that I would be the avenger ; that I would 
track the steps of the base seducer, and by 
reproaches, and if needful the grossest in- 
sults, bring him to bay in some lone spot 
where one or both of us should fall. And 
this resolution was not from momentary 
impulse. I brooded over it, at first merely 
as a wish, and with such feeling visited the 
apartments occupied by the detestable 
miscreant when in Paris. They consisted 



of an ante-ipoom, two salons, and three bed- 
rooms, the latter communicating with each 
other. Of these' Mrs. Brown had occupied 
the centre. The whole formed what the 
French call an apartment, perfectly cut off 
from the rest of the house, and with a pri^ 
vate door opening upon the common stone 
staircase, which was a thoroughfare night 
and day. As the party had brought no 
servants of their own, they were attended 
by a female who lived under the same roof, 
and the captain engaged a valet de place ; 
but these persons were of course dismissed 
to their own homes every evening. A veil 
of mystery must ever remain over the scenes 
that were enacted there ; but, by persever- 
ing inquiry, I came to the knowledge of 
particulars which established within me 
the vindictive resolution before mentionecT. 
Before his departure Captain Elstow settled 
all pecuniary claims, and when he was 
gone, the woman called Mrs. Brown said 
that the young lady would spend that day 
with some friends near St. Denis, whei'e it 
was agreed between them that she should 
call and take her up by the Calais diligence 
on the following momuig. And by that 
diligence the abandoned wretch left Paris, 
taking with her every article thai their victim 
had left when making her escape. 

" Did they leave nothing ?" I inquired of 
the female who told me of these things. 

"No, monsieur, nothing," she replied, 
but the moment after she added, carelessly, 
*' Oh, yes, there was a bottle left in a table 
drawer in the salon, and as Monsieur le 
Capitaine talked of coming here again, I 
have taken care of it." " Will you let me 
see it V I exclaimed eagerly, for it struck 
me that it might have belonged to the lost 
Eliza, and anything that had been hers 
would then have been most precious to me. 

It was a flat vial, half full, and the pasted 
label partly torn off, but the name of a 
chemist in the Rue St. Honore was left. 

I secured the relic, and as I passed the 
chemist*s in my way home, I called in with 
the idea of ascertaining whether its con- 
tents were such as to justify my conclusion 
that it might have belonged to a young 
lady. 

" I want to know nothing else," said I, 
as he looked doubtfully. " Is it what a young 
lady might be supposed to take under any 
circumstances?" "Certainly not," replied 
the chemist; *'but, lucidly, here is the 
number left, and I can refer to our register 
of formula." 
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He referred, and then with a serious air of waiting — bat what I then felt can be of 
continued. '^ Tell me, monsieur, you haye no importance now. 
not I hope been giving it to any one, more One morning I was sitting in the Cafe 
particularly to a young lady ? I remember Bottegone, when an English gentleman near 
perfectly well making up the prescription me said to a friend, ^' His name is Elstow." 
myself. It was for one of your countrymen, " Ha T I exclaimed, brusquely, '* what of 
and I did not let him have it till he had himT ^^ I hope he is not a friend of yours, 
solemnly assured me that he was accustomed sir," said my countryman, who was an 
to take it for violent pains in the head, and utter stranger to me. 
when sleep was absolutely necessary. It is ** No," I replied bitterly, " indeed he is 
a most powerful narcotic. But ! Monsieur not." ^^ Well, well. It can be of little con- 
is unwell ! " sequence now," observed the gentleman. 

Well might he say so ! I had dropped ^' The fact is, he became too intimate with 

into a chair. AVhat they did with me I the wife of a tradesman in Rome ; and the 

know not ; but when my scattered senses Italians don't always take those things so 

returned, the word vengeance seemed to be coolly as some other nations. He had fiiir 

engraven on my heart as in letters of fire. warning however, I imderstand, but he 

A month after, I was at Florence. He would not take it, and so he was found one 

was expected there daily. I grew impatient morning assassinated in the street." 



THE CHARMER. 



It is not the bloom of the roseate cheek. 
Nor the glance of the dark beaming eye. 
Nor the glow of the features impassioned I seek. 
And in secret which calls forth a sigh. 

It is not the practised and confident smile 
Of the power to please can impart 
A thrill to the bosom which sickens at guile, 
And revolts at the efibrts of art. 

It is not the charm which obtrudes on the sight, 
And which boldly appeals to the sense. 
Secures the devotion it claims as a right, 
Or awakens emotions intense. 

Oh, no ! 'tis the beauty whose innocent beam 
On our feelings doth playfully fall. 
Whose lustre like moonlight doth pensively stream, 
And wliich steals o'er the spirit of all. 

'Tis the mingled persuasion of manner and mien, 
The retired yet intelligent air ; 
*Tis the ardour subdued of a bosom serene. 
Which in secret we seek and would share. 

I have traversed the earth such perfection to find 

Like the Peri, the million I passed ; 

Sought the gem was most precious, and yours was the mind 

Where I gathered love's treasure at last. 

R. R. M. 
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Perhaps upon no character of Shaks- 
peare's tragedies has so much cntical inge- 
nuity been exhausted as upon that of 
Richard^the Thirds and yet none produced 
by our great dramatist has suffered so 
much, even in the hands of eminent actors. 
These all aim too much at exhibiting their 
skill in depicting passion, and in displaying 
that physical energy which surprises and 
captivates the majority of an audience, who 
prefer extravagance to the sobriety of 
truth, but offends the better judgments of 
those who value mental above bodily power, 
and prefer the severe simplicity of nature 
to the vehement exaggerations of panto- 
mime. It is no difficult matter to repre- 
sent strong passion with sufficient fidelity 
to secure the effect of exciting an audience 
to applaud ; but this is a mighty different 
thing from producing a correct and 
masterly delineation in which every fea- 
ture and shade of expression put in by 
such an author as Shakspeare, who never 
lapses from the sublime dignity of truth, 
may be recognised. How few have been 
able to paint the morbid senBibility, the 
capricious pathos, the profound but eccen- 
tric philosophy of Hamlet ! while many 
have succeeded in depicting with more 
than ordinary success the frantic jealousy 
of Othello ; and yet to represent the pas- 
sion of jealousy well is not to depict the 
character of Othello, which stands as clearly 
out of this mere accident, as it were, of his 
nature, as the oak out of the earth which 
covers its roots. 

It is true that of all the vaiied and power- 
ful portraitures produced by that immor- 
tal genius, whose works had elevated the 
English stage to the highest dignity, until 
it was desecrated by pageants, exhibitions 
of wild beasts, and the importation of 
foreign mummeries, this of Richard Plan- 
tagenet, not even excepting Hamlet, is the 
most difficult to realise. It is full of sub- 
dued but manifest power, and this power 
lies not in the more vehement expression of 
passion, but in that subtle direction, or 
rather suspension of its elements, which 
are kept in abeyance until the ripe oppor- 
tunity for explosion comes, when thr 
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mighty impulse is at once augmented by 
previous suppression, as in proportion to 
the stillness of the calm is the fierceness i f 
the hurricane which sometimes succeeds it. 
In the crook-backed Plantagenet all the 
stormy passions — and these are the stormiest 
which the heart can entertain or the spirit 
engender — are constantly seen through a 
mask dra^n over them with a dexterity 
as wily as it is sinister ; and the grand 
difficulty is to represent that transparency 
through which such a mass of moral evil is 
perceptible, without dashing aside the visor 
so skilfully adapted to the natural linea- 
ments as to bear their complexion and 
expression even under the most mysterious 
movements, so modifying without conceal" 
ing that expression as to obliterate, or at 
least greatly to subdue, its repulsiveness, 
the mask exhibiting through its thin tex- 
ture a true index of the feeling working in 
that mine of long-accumulating combus- 
tibles — the heart, Notliing can exceed the 
skill with which the two prominent traits 
of craft and boldness are amalgamated in 
this regal tyrant. He is the most consum- 
mate of villains, and it is the very perfec- 
tion of his villany which lifts him so 
greatly above the herd of evil men to that 
bad eminence of supremacy in wickedness 
which conducted him to a throne ; but this 
supremacy throws.au ostensible grandeur 
over the man, just as there is a terrible 
sublimity in the lightning flash, even 
whilst its lurid ti'ack is marked with deso* 
lation and death. 

It has been remarked by Drake, that 
there is so close a I'esemblance between 
Shakspeare*8 Richard the Third and Mil- 
ton's Satan, as to warrant the supposition 
that the one was a prototype of the other. 
It is true there is some resemblance in the 
more prominent characteristics of both, but 
this resemblance b rather accidental than 
cognate. Both personages are indeed 
grand, implacable, ruthless, and indomi- 
table ; here, however, the similarity ceases. 
In their broad outlines they bear a relative 
proportion, but in tlie filling up of the 
fiigures nothing can well be more oppug- 
nant. Gloster is a cruel and depraved 
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man, Satan a fallen and apostate angel. 
In each these respective characters are pre- 
served with consummate skill ; those nicer 
points of resemblance therefore which mark 
especial identity, cannot coexist. Satan is 
a sublime creation of genius ; a being with 
whom we claim no kindred alliance, and 
who awakens therefore no human interest ; 
a being all but omnipotent, terrible, awful, 
sublime, whom we behold with dread, and 
contemplate with fearful apprehension as 
the enemy of man — as the cause of that fear- 
ful doom from which the blessed Saviours 
merciful act of expiation has redeemed a 
lapsed race. The Duke of Gloster is an 
equally glorious achievement of genius, 
exhibiting a picture of human nature in her 
most appalling moods of moral deformity, 
in which we see the vile delinquent con- 
stantly working out those repulsive traits 
of evil to which the primitive temptation in 
Paradise has so sadly given rise, and blend- 
ing with the darkest elements of ill those 
countervailing qualities of mind which 
neutralise what is revolting, bringing the 
passionate, the deformed, and desperate 
man within the charmed circle of human 
sympathy. The great perfection of Shak- 
speare's hero is his exact conformity to pro- 
totypes within the sphere of our experience^ 
and yet from those prototypes is constructed 
an agent, never for a moment violating the 
probable which is invariably grounded upon 
the true, for we readily imagine what may 
be from what actually is, and the merely 
probable can never be unnatural, it being 
based upon the sanctions of experience. 
The hero of Milton, on the other hand, is a 
creature placed without the limits of huma- 
nity, and consequently beyond the reach of 
mortal sympathy. We look upon him as 
cne representing the supremacy of evil, 
as the Deity does, the supremacy of good. 
He has all but the attributes of Omnipo- 
tence, with none of the perfections of the 
Godhead. He inspires terror, but awakens 
none of those mixed feelings excited by the 
wicked yet highly-gifted Plwitagenet. He 
is not a mere creature of time and of the 
dust, but an immortal intelligence " fallen 
from his high estate !" in short, nothing less 
than " archangel ruined." 

These two grand productions of genius 
do not, according to our judgments, bear 
such a mutual resemblance as to warrant 
the assumption, that the one was the 
original from which the other was pro- 



duced. Had Milton copied Shakspeare, he 
would undoubtedly have left some traces of 
it in his language, his sentiments, his 
images, in the colouring of his thoughts, 
in the texture of his phraseology, in his ver- 
sification, or in some of the distinguishing 
features of his poetry ; but his poetry and 
Shakspeare*8 have not the slightest approxi- 
mation to a similitude ; they have no 
kindred relation whatever; they aro as 
essentially different as that of Homer and 
Euripides. We are never for an instant 
reminded of the daring Plantagenet, whilst 
tracing the terribly sublime career of the 
apostate angel, who introdueed sin into 
Paradise, and death into the world. There 
is this veiy obvious difference between the 
two characters— one is esientially and ap« 
propriately dramatic, the other ess^itially 
and appropriately epic. The one is a grand 
delineation, the other a sublime conception. 
The one is a living principle, the other a 
splendid abstraction. They may conse- 
quently have some general but can have no 
specific points of resemblance. 

The character of the truculent but 
intellectual Duke of Gloster has been 
drawn by our immortal dramatist with a 
consistency never for a moment lost sight 
of by the spectator. He has exhibited as 
cunning an acquaintance with all the shift- 
ings, the artifices, and subtleties of human 
passion, as if the whole of their arcana had 
been laid open to his smitiny . The exqui- 
site internal symmetry of structure which 
this profound knowledge has enabled the 
bard of Avon to develope, has been con- 
siderably marred and dislocated by the 
adapter of this tragedy as it is now repre- 
sented. There is a savage, coarse, vehe- 
mence forced upon the hero, nowhere found 
in the original play, and this extraneous 
quality, never intended by Shakspeare, 
greatly subtracts from the philosophical 
congrulty so beautifully observed in this 
tragedy as the author left it. The al- 
teration has completely overset the admir- 
able conformity to truth and nature for 
which Shakspeare's hero is remarkable, 
grafting upon it a hybiid feature of insane 
violence and splenetic vociferation, calcu- 
lated to awaken the galleries from their 
profound slumbers of oblivious intoxication, 
to stun the cars of the pittites, and offend 
the more fastidious box-goers, by that up- 
roarious vulgarity and stentorian common- 
place, so much admired at Sadler s Wella^ 
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and ike lowest of the minon. Gibber 8 
alteration of this play -is something like 
daubing a white marble statue with black- 
ing in order the better to display the beauty 
of its symmetry, but instead of doing this 
the Cimmerian compound only hides the 
proportions it was meant to define. 

As Richard is now personated, the digni- 
ty of the Plantagenet is swamped in the coarse 
ferocity and tumid extravagance which are 
made the predominating traits of this sinis- 
ter but masterly villain. There is nothing 
low or commonplace in this great but bad 
man ; on the oontrary, amidst the vilest 
moral excesses we behold the pride of 
birth peering with lurid but still perceptible 
lustre, through the deep shadowsof desperate 
guilt, by wjiich its brightness, though ob- 
structed, is only partially eclipsed. We 
never for a moment forget that we are look- 
ing upon a man descended from a line of 
princes, and who, amid all his heartless de- 
pravity, maintains that external dignity in- 
separable from distinguished birth. Pro- 
found hypocrite as he is, the predominating 
powers a( his mind exhale, so to speak, 
through the elements of evil which he 
wields with a power appalling in its issues, 
exhibiting such high mental suprem- 
acy as to lift him out of the deep de- 
gradation of guilt to an eminence, su- 
perlatively bad indeed, but still where 
he is ga^ed upon with awe, with terror, 
with the extremest dread, yet never with 
disgust. The deformity of his body 
is counterveilcd by the bright qualities 
of his mind, which are not obliterated, but 
rather thrown into distinguished relief by 
the black and demoniacal atrocity of his 
heart. The intense lustre of the one 
qualifies the consummate vileness of the 
other. His extraordinary intellectual pre- 
eminence seems to invest him like a halo ; 
he moves and acts in a luminous atmo- 
sphere that buoys him up, and keeps him 
from falling prostrate under the dark hues 
of his moral obliquity. It is this extraor- 
dmary mental supremacy which keeps alive 
our interest from the very commencement 
to the dose of the play. 

In Gloster s interview with Lady Anne, 
where he wins her heart before the corse of 
her father-in-law, the murdered Henry, it 
is surprising how dextrously Shakspeare has 
rendered this unnatural triumph an event 
rather grateful than repulsive to the audi- 
ence ; their sympathy for the deluded victim 



is abated by the readiness with which she 
allows her heart to be captured through 
her vanity, and they soon cease to feel pity 
for a capricious woman who could listen 
with patient bearing to the solicitations 
of the murderer of her husband, and of the 
king, his father. There is scarcely a sen- 
tence uttered by this wicked prince through- 
out the play that does not show him to be' 
a genius of the rarest order, whose biilliant 
but perverted spirit has succumbed to the un- 
resisted predominancy of evil. He appean 
like a proudly crested billow that overtops 
all tlie minor surges, rolling with an im- 
petuous but stately expedition to the shore, 
upon which it , scatters its foam with a 
sullen roar of triumph, till absorbed by the 
succeeding wave it is heard and seen no 
more. 

From the first moment Gloster appears 
upon the scene we see him as he is, with- 
out difiguise, in the full maturity of his en- 
grained depravity ; nevertheless the feari^ul 
reality does not provoke our disgust ; on tho 
contrary, our interest is awakened and kept 
so actively alive throughout the play, that 
we cannot help feeling a regret when we 
behold him expire on Bosworth field beneath 
an arm so puny by comparison as that of 
Richmond. It is not that we are won by 
his wickedness, or even dazzled by the 
lustre of liis reckless daring ; but it is that 
w^e feel a strong and uncontrollable senti- 
ment of compassion at contemplating so 
sad a perversion of such commanding intel- 
lectual qualities, and regret that endow- 
ments of so transcendent an order should 
not have been exercised for the good instead 
of for the bane of mankind. 

How greatly is the high mental charac-' 
ter of Richard deteriorated in the altered 
play ! we see it, to use a beautifully expres- 
sive phrase, with all due and earnest reve- 
rence, as '^ through a glass darkly." It is 
obscured by inappropriate adjuncts and in- 
judicious omissions. The dignity of the 
prince is shrouded under the vehement 
ferocity of the man, and this is exhibited, 
where Shakspeare, with a nicer discrimina- 
tion of the natural and the true, has ex- 
pressed no such transports. For instance^ 
where Catesby announces that the Duke of 
Buckingham is taken, the ruffian violence 
of the king, as represented in the altered 
play, is to the very extreme both undignified 
and unnatural. It is by no means inconsis-, 
tent keeping with the character, one of the 
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remarkable features of which is a ooBsnm- 
mate masteiy oyer his pasdoDS wheievOT it 
is prudent to control them, and such an 
ebullition of brutal fiiiy as here described is 
not only inconcomitant with the majesty of 
a king, but a direct violation of that pru- 
dence so constantly present to the mind of 
Gloster, and of that foresight in which he 
ever displays a most singular and ready 
aptitude. 

The wily monarch was too accomplished 
a tactician to expose himself before his 
nobles, and provoke their silent condenma- 
tion, upon the announcement of an event 
so insufficient to disturb the quiet of a man 
who had reached the goal of his ambition, 
as the capture of a comparatively insigni- 
ficant enemy. It is not lUcely that so pene- 
trating a judge of human nature, a quality 
in which he appears to have been un- 
rivalled, should have committed himself in 
the presence of witnesses whose opinion of 
him would not have been enhanced by an , 
expression of such low aud savage ferocity. 
It is true here is a fine oppoi-tunity for the 
display of the actor's skill, nevertheless it 
is utterly improbable that the sagacious 
Gloster would have thus sullied the royal 
dignity by so fierce and unkingly an ex- 
pression of triumph, surrounded as he was 
by his nobles and confederates in arms, 
when it must have been his obvious policy 
to affect them with the most favourable 
impression of one whom they had been so 
mainly instrumental in raising to the throne 
under circumstances the least &vourable 
to his honour and moral worth. We have 
ever been of opinion that the celebrated 
line introduced by Tate into the original 
text— 

Off with his head— so mach for Backingbam, 

is a most injudicious interpolation, greatly 
abating the dignity of the hero which, in 
spite of the villany that taints his character, 
invests him with a radiance never for 
an instant extinguished, though at times 
abated by the monstrous crimes perpetrated 
as a stepping-stone to the highest human 
elevation — a throne. This far-famed ex- 
clamation is a mere peg to hang a burst of 
dramatic effect upon ; but we would 
seriously ask if the suppressed exultation 
in the presence of the £nglish nobles, as 
represented in the original tragedy, is not 
far more consonant to the keenly perceptive 
and deeply calculating temperament of a 
man^ so consummate an adept in the wiles of 



hypocrisy as Richard, than the tuibuleni 
fury exhibited by the improvers of 
Shakspeare. The poet exhibits no fero- 
cious exultation at the announcement of 
Buckingham's capture. In his version 
there is no vulgar, ruffian triumph, but the 
more fearful exposition of a calm settled 
purpose, which, in a man like Richard, 
could need no interpreter. It is an admira- 
ble piece of relief from the irritation which 
had preceded it, — the awful burst of the 
hurricane ere it comes to its terrible climax. 
In this part of the scene all the actors 
who desire to prove with how noisy an 
energy they can represent the crooked Plan- 
tagenet, do their best to make a hit, dis- 
tending the chest, propelling the reluctant 
blood into the chedu by adopting certain 
arts of mock emotkm, and roaring to the top 
of their lungs with so lusty a vehemence as to 
show that though King Richard was hump- 
backed, stunted in growth, and withered 
like a stricken branch that still survives the ' 
blasting, he could nevertheless bellow with 
as loud a harmony as any unchained bull 
on the Welsh hills. But after all, what is 
the impression produced by tlvis explosion 
of pithy declamation? simply that King 
Richard is a most worthless, hardened, un- 
refined barbarian, who gives way upon 
the least exciting occasion to his frantic 
passions, which he has not the common 
prudence, nor even the common decency to 
suppress, even in the presence of his court. 
The original tragedy nowhere conveys such 
an impression. It is not concomitant with 
the selfish but subtle philosophy of that 
grand tyrant to expose his dread of Buck- 
ingham's power; — ^his calm silence baffled all 
surmise, and left upon the minds of those 
around the presumption that he was affiect- 
ed alike by the freedom or captivity of his 
enemies. One who scorned to quidl before 
those enemies would have scarcely shovm 
his dread of their freedom by his exulta- 
tion at their capture. 

. As we have already said, Richard never 
loses his dignity in the play as Shakspeare 
has left it to us, but this he constantly does 
in the tragedy as adapted for stage repre- 
sentation by Gibber. In the original, the 
passage to which we have been referring, 
stands thus. 

CATSSBr. 

My liege, the Dake of Buckingham is taken, 
.That is the best news. That the Earl of Richmond 
Is with a mighty power landed at Milford, 
Is colder newt, bat yet they must be told. 
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KiNA Richard. 
Away I towards Salisbury; while we reason here, 
A royal battle might be won and lost :— 
Some one take order Buckingham be brought 
To Salisbury t^'the rest march on with me. 

Exeunt, 

Here is no burst of savage exultation, no 
frantic enunciation of ferocious triumph, no 
brutal exacerbation,^ no unkingly vehe- 
mence; on the contrary, a dignified but 
portentous silence is observed as to the 
royal intention with reference to the rebel, 
though no one, who knew the temper of the 
king, could mistake that rebel's doom. 
How much more consistent is such a bear- 
ing with the royal dignity, nay with the 
elevated but haughty and implacable spirit 
of the ruthless Plantagenet, than that 
butcher4ike exclamation, wliich, in the 
altered play, generally draws down such 
thunders of applause from those who mis- 
take physical for mental power, or, at 
least, prefer noise and muscular enei^y to 
the more sober, but more genuine, repre- 
sentations of the specific features of human 
character ! The true Richard, as delineated 
by our great dramatist, has the perfect 
mastery over his passions, which he seldom 
allows to efi^ervesce into visible fermentation 
by those around him, except when it is to 
serve those dark purposes to which liis as- 
piring and sanguinary ambition prompts the 
yearnings of his indomitable soul. There 
are occasional exceptions to this, as imme- 
diately before the announcement of Buck- 
ingham's capture a messenger enters, two 
having preceded him bearing unwelcome 
news, and says — 

My lord, the army of great Buckingham— 

The king immediately cuts him short by 
striking him, exclaiming with vehement 
impatience — 

Out on ye, owls 1 nothing but songs of death } 
There, take thou that, till thou bring better news. 

Here the impulse is natural and consist- 
ent. The characterising the revolted noble 
as great Buckingham, must have been ex- 
tremely ofiFensive to the royal ear, and 
much more so would it have been to hear, 
as he wrongly anticipated,, Jhat the traitor 
was making successful head against that 
cause which he had so recently espoused. 
Richard therefore at once stops the messen- 
ger's information, by that summary mode 
of stem interdiction which he knew would 
produce the speediest and most perfect 
efiect. This sudden eruption of passion 



is one of those natural outbreaks so com- 
mon to an unfeeling tyrant, who becomes 
impetuous only in proportion as he has no 
sufficient motive to cloak his impulses, but 
never when these would interfere with the 
maintenance of a wiser and more interested 
policy. What follows is a beautiful bit of 
characteristic painting. 

Third Mxssbnobr. 
The news I have to tell your majesty 
Is, that by sudden floods and fall of waters, 
Buckingham's army is dispers*d and scatter*d x 
And he himself wandered away alone, 
Ko man knows whither. 

Kino Richard. 

O ! I cry you mercy. 
There is my purse, to cure that blow of thine. 

This is omitted, with most unwise discre- 
tion, in the altered play. It is the fashion, 
and has been ever since we can recollect, to 
represent King Richard the Third as a 
ranting, raving, impetuous tyrant; who, 
after he obtains the crown, which he has 
purchased at the price of so many princely 
lives, thenceforth exhibits the blind fury 
of a madman, or the coarse impetuosity of 
a vulgar bully. We lose in him all traces 
of the royal stock fi*om which he sprang, 
and see only one of very common day ex- 
alted to the highest dignity in the state. 
This sort of dramatic exaggeration suits 
better with that *' tearing a passion to 
rags," as Shakspeare eloquently expresses 
it but which our modem play-goers call 
stage effect, so gi-ateful to the many who 
prefer quantity to quality, like your com- 
mon porter drinkers, but so offensive to the 
discriminating few. There is really nothing 
of all this outrageous and noisy mummery 
in the genuine Plantagenet of Shakspeare. 
He is greatly but consistently wicked, an 
implacable but lofty tyrant, eminently bold 
and cruel, subtle, unforgiving, without re- 
morse, without conscience, without the 
noblest attributes of humanity — save alone 
the attribute of mind in its highest ascend- 
ancy of power — in sum, a grand, intellec- 
tual, but heartless, unmitigated villain. 

What an admirable specimen of con- 
summate hypocrisy, and adept cunning, is 
exhibited by the wily Gloster, when he de- 
clares the death of Clarence to his royal 
brother! Turning with assumed indigna- 
tion towards the queen, who had just 
besought the sovereign's pardon for the un- 
happy Clarance, Gloster exclaims, with well- 
feigned anger — 
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Whj, BMduB, IwYe I oflferM love for this, 
To be to floated in tbla roTel pretence i 
Who knows not, that the irentle duke U dead i 
Yon dQ him iM^wef, to scorn his ootm. 

UU •fori.) 
Kifie BowASO. 
Who knows not he Is deed 1 who knows he is f 

QVBBM BlICABBTB. 

AlUwelnf HeaTen, what a world U thlsl 

BUCBINOBAM. 

Look I so pale. Lord DorMt, as the rest i 

DOBSBT. 

At. my food lord ; and no man in the presence 
Bat bis red coloar hath forsook his cheeks. 

KiMO Bdwabo. 
Is Clarence dead f The order was reYemM. 

OkOSTBE. 

Bot he, poor man, by yoor first order died. 
And that a winfed Mereary did hear ^ 
Some tardy cripple bore the coaotermand. 
That came too lac to see him baried :— 
Ood grant that some, less noble and less loyal. 
Nearer in bloody thoay hts, and not In blood. 
Deserve not worse than wretched Clarence did. 
And yet fo eorrent Arom sospicion t 

How adroitly is the imputation of Clarence's 
death thrown upon he king ! This is a 
masterpiece of subtle and successful man- 
agement. Many of the finest points of 
the original are overlooked in the acting 
play; and it is therefore much to be re- 
gretted that the former is not submitted to 
judicious curtailment merely^ and repre- 
sented with all its intense power and abun- 
dant variety of historical illustration, instead 
of that garbled, sickly composition, which 
is offered in lieu of the healthy and vigorous 
production of the finest genius that any age 
or country has had the honour of claiming 
as its own. 

In addition to the unrivalled delineation 
which Shakspeare has given in the hero 
of this tragedy, the female characters are 
discriminated with marvellous felicity and 
truth. The weak but maternal Queen 
Elizabeth, the vain and unstable Lady Anne, 
the resigned but afflicted Duchess of York, 
the imperious Margaret, whose haughty 
spirit no wrongs or degradation can subdue, 
are each and all portrayed with so happy 
a power of identification, as brings each 
object in living reality to the beholder's eye. 
They are not portraits, but vital agents, ap- 
pealing before us in the garb and with the 
peculiar attributes of other days : — we 
seem to have made acquaintance with the 
revived dead of past generations. The cha- 
racter of Queen Mai-garet, entirely banished 
from the stage by Cibber, is drawn with a 



masterly skill of development, scarcely 
exceeded by that of Richard. She is the 
fearless unbending queen, whom neither 
sufierings nor injuries can humble. 

In her we see no quailing under the terror 
of a name, beneath the baneful infiuenoe of 
which every other spirit appears to sink, 
as if overwhelmed by the mighty predo- 
minancy of a master agent, whom no inferior 
can either repel or dares to resist. While 
we feel the profoundest respect for her 
almost insupportable wrongs, we are im- 
pressed with an emotion of sublime awe at 
the manner in which she rises above them, 
bearding the regal homicide in his gorgeous 
lair, and fearlessly defying that uaurped 
power which she is well aware can crush 
her with a word. How nobly docs her im- 
perious soul, rendered the more buoyant 
by those heart-probing injuries which ele- 
vate it to the highest moral dignity, — a 
stem but proud triumph over human sufier- 
ance--9oar above the more womanly cha- 
racter of the queen mother, whose oflbpring 
have paid the melancholy forfeit of their 
too near alliance to the imperial tyrant I 
How judiciously is the lofty uncompromis- 
ing temperament of Margaret thrown into 
prominent relief by the deep maternal 
yearnings of her royal companion in suffer- 
ing, who is distinguished by nothing be- 
yond that more sexual quality of woman, 
intense love of ofispring, and consequently 
exhibits vehement grief when bereaved of 
her children. The haughty widow of the 
sixth Henry, on the contrary, rises above 
her afflictions, exhibiting a sublime spirit 
of endurance, and scorning to be crushed 
by the weight of woes, which would have 
bowed a less heroic mother to the dust. 

That character being altogether omitted 
in the modem representation of this tra^ 
gedy, one of the best portraitures in the 
original is lost, very much, as we conceive, 
to the interest and effect of the play. No 
doubt so flagrant an omission was consi- 
dered justifiable, upon the plea that the 
interest in the hero could be more concen- 
trated. This, however, is with us more than 
questionable ; indeed, in our judgments, the 
absence of Mai*garet from the scenes in 
which Shakspeare has made her figure 
with such startling energy, has sadly de- 
tracted from the beauty of the authors 
noble conception : it is a splendid column 
struck down from a most prominent part of 
the stmcture, and an unsightly chasm is 
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Jeft which we desh-e to see filled up. As 
Shakspeare left this tragedy, it is a happily 
disposed historical picture, eminently feli- 
citous hoth in costume and character, and 
vigorous in the highest degree. We are 
at once carried into the very scenes which 
history records, where we recognise the 
heroic Maigaret as if she had come from 
the dead to estahlish her identity, nearly 
four centuries after she had heen laid in 
the grave. With how vital a reality is her 
temper displayed in the scene with the 
Duchess of York and Queen Elizabeth !— 
Ex. gr. 

QuBsN Maroarbt to thk Ducbbss op York. 
Thoa hadst a Clarence too, and Richard kiUM hira. 
From forth the keDnel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell.hoaDd, that doth hunt us all to death : 
That doir. that had his teeth before his eyes 
To worry lambs, aDd lap their grentle blood ; 
Tliat foul deiacer of Ood*8 handy work j 
That excellent grand tyrant of the earth 
That reigns in galled eyes of weeping sonls 
Thy womb let loose, to chase os to our graves. 
O upright, Just, and true-disposing God, 
How do I thank thee that this carnal cur 
Preys on the issue of his mother's body 
And makes her pew-fellow with others* moan ! 

DVCHBSS. 

O, Harry's wife, triumph not in my woes ; 
Qod witness with me, I have wept for thiuc. 

QUBBN MAROAaRT. 

Bear with me, I am hungry for revenge. 

And now I cloy me with beholding it. 

Thy Edward, he is dead, that killed my Edward } 

Thy other Edward dead, to quit my Edward ; - 

Young York, he is but boot, because both tliey 

Match not the high perfection of my loss. 

Thy Clarence, he is dead, that stabb'd my Edward ; 

And the beholders of this tragic play. 

The adulterate Hastings, Rivers, Vaughan, Grey, 

Untimely smothered in their dusky graves. 

Richard yet lives. Hell's black inteUigencer ; 

Only reserv'd their factor, to buy souls. 

And send them thither : but at hand, atliand. 

Ensues his piteous and unpitied end : 

Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, saints pray 

To have him suddenly conveyed from hence . — 

Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray. 

That I may live to say, the dog is dead. 

It will here he seen that her multiplied 
wrongs only serve to rouse the dominant 
spirit of her fierce and unappeasahle hate 
towards the murderer of her hushand and 
of her sons. 

The Duchess of York, likewise a suflPerer 
in the loss of her children, endures the 
additional misery arising fix)m the con- 
sciousness of having given hirth to the 
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heartless tyrant, who has l)een the cause 
of those heavy hereavements which have 
fallen upon so many families in the land, 
and especially upon her own. She forms 
an intermediate gradation hetween the im- 
perious Maigaret and the meek Elizaheth. 
Lady Anne stands last in the group, with 
little claim to our sympathy, and less to 
our compassion. 

Placed as these characters are, especially 
the three former, in continual juxta-posi- 
tion, actuated as they were hy similar 
trials and hy similar sorrows, they are 
nevertheless as distinct in their respective 
individuality, as if they hore a part in scenes 
the most dissimilar, and were impelled hy 
motives the most opposite. In the altered 
play, the female characters are rendered 
utterly insignificant, heing generally placed 
in the hands of fourth or fifth-rate actresses^ 
who make them appear anything hut 
princely dames ; on the contrary, levelling 
them to the ordinary condition of vulgar 
jades, with titles of queens and duchesses, 
hut exhibiting no show whatever of courtly 
breeding. 

This tragedy has, upon the w^hole, suf- 
fered worse than any other of Shakspeare's 
plays, by the alterations and curtailments 
to. which it has been subjected, and espe- 
cially by the manner in which it has 
become the fashion to represent its hero. 
If the actors, who may in future have to 
deal with this difficult character, would 
defer their great energy of action to the 
last scenes on Bosworth field, they would 
redeem it from much of the incongruity with 
w^hich modem quackery has charged it. 
The reckless despair of a pregnant intellect 
and daring spirit, determined to die in de- 
fence of his usurped honours, were finely 
imagined and given by Kean in the last act. 
His vehemence was here natural ; but io 
this act it should have been chiefly confined. 
The grand effect of his death is lost in 
modem representation, by the noisy uni- 
formity maintained throughout the greater 
poi*tion of the play. When shall we see 
another Garrick, or another JohnKemble? 
They have not even left their mantles 
behind them. 
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Hixem-ben-Alliahem, caliph of Cor- 
dova^ was one of the weakest monarchs 
that ever swayed a sceptre. His ministers 
oppressed his people, his generals cheated 
the soldiers of their pay, the governors of 
his garrisons sold the munitions with which 
they were supplied, and the Spaniards ex- 
tended their inroads to the very walls of 
his capital. Long was the Caliph deaf to 
the complaints and remonstrances of his 
sahjects, hut at length their patience was 
worn out, and openly revolting, they 
crowded round the palace demanding a new 
successor to the throne of Ahd-er-ralmia&. 
Hixem, alarmed hy the tumult and deserted 
hy his faithless counsellors, fled into the 
recesses of the harem, and calling his only 
child, Elvira, hegged her to disguise her- 
self and join him in escape. Elvira was the 
daughter of a Christian captive: she in- 
herited from her mother more fimmess and 
energy than usually fall to the share of 
woman ; and though she had lost that pcurent 
almost in infancy, she never forgot the 
chivalrous lessons which she had taught. 

"Sire and sovereign," said the young 
princess, " fly not. Allah has placed you 
at the head of the Mussulmans, you cannot 
ahandon your post without a crime. Go 
forth to your people, declare to them that 
you are resolved to fulfil your duty as a 
sovereign. Do you hesitate ? I, a feeble 
girl, have no fear; I will go with you and 
meet the insurgents." 

Hixem had learned ere this to appreciate 
his daughters merits, but he feared to 
violate the custom which consigns Moham- 
medan ladies to strict seclusion. M^ile he 
hesitated, the tumult grew louder ; it ap- 
peared that the insurgents were on the 
point of storming the palace. Elvira 
stepped before her father, commanded the 
gates to be thrown open, and proclamation 
to be made that Hixem would hear the 
demands of his subjects in the hall of 
audience. 

Slowly and reluctantly Hixem proceeded 
to the divan, accompanied by the dauntless 
Elvira. His appearance was the signal for 
tumult ; a thousand angry voices demanded 
that he should resign the crown ; hands 
were clenched and weapons brandished ; acts 



of violence would have been perpetrated^ 
had not Elvira stood forward and motioned 
with her hand that she was about to address 
the assembly. 

*' Sons of Islam ! " she said, '^ raise not 
your impious hands against the successor 
of the prophet. Not to him, but to his 
unworthy viziers, are owing the evils under 
which you so long have suffered, but these 
miscreants are gone, and Hixem is now re- 
solved to be the father of his people, to 
devote his days and nights to the service of 
the nation." 

Surprise for a moment held the multitude 
mute, and Elvira was adjusting her veil, 
which had flown loose during the agitation of 
speaking, when suddenly a voice exclaimed, 

*' And who will be security for a reform 
in the government ? " 

"I will be my father's pledge to the 
coimtry," replied Elvira ; *' this hand I 
plight to the restorer of the ancient king- 
dom of Granada ; this heart I devote to the 
hero who shall retrieve our falling fortunes." 

"And I," said Hixem, '" pledge myself to 
hold the crown only as a vicar until the 
Christians are driven back within their 
ancient boundary. He who accomplishes 
this task, shall receive with my daughter s 
hand my kingdom, as her dowry; and to 
prove my sincerity, I now declare Elvira in 
her own right an equal participator in 
royal power. Long live the yomig Queen 
of Cordova!" 

The Moors of Spain had borrowed much 
of the high spirit of chivalry from their 
Chiistian neighbours; they answered the 
appeal of their monarch by a joyous 
shout^ and hasted to communicate the in- 
telligence to the crowd outside. Elvira 
herself appeared on the battlements of 
the palace, she gracefully acknowledged the 
acclamations of the multitude, and proved 
that they were merited by summoning to 
immediate council all those who had hitherto 
remained aloof, throngh distrust of Hixem 
or dislike of his imworthy ministers. 

Grievous was the catalogue of wrongs to 
be redressed, errors to be corrected, and 
neglect to be remedied. Elvira spared no 
pains to make herself acquainted with all 
the details of administration, and her quick- 
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ness of intelligence soon enabled her to 
master all difficulties. 

The wisest of the Caliph's statesmen were 
perfectly astonished by her ready compre- 
hension of matters which they supposed 
would have required the labour of a life ; 
but then it must be remarked that the race 
of statesmen had sadly degenerated in Cor- 
dova, and that strong common sense, soar- 
ing above red tape and technicalities, often 
effects more than the refinements of diplo- 
macy. 

The Christian princes soon found that 
the power of their ancient enemies had re- 
ceived new vigour ; their predatory expedi- 
tions into the Moorish territories were no 
longer productive of plunder; every where 
they found squadrons of light cavalry ready 
to encounter their bands, whenever the war- 
fires were kindled at the signal stations 
wliich had been established along the 
frontier. On the other hand, every young 
Moslem noble, hoping to earn the beauteous 
bride who had proposed herself as the prize 
of valour, strove to acquire fame by inroads 
into the Christian territories ; fresh hordes 
of adventurers arrived from Afiica, and such 
succe&s attended their expeditions, that the 
Christian kings of Leon, Arragon, and 
Navan-e, had reason to fear that the ancient 
empire of Abd-er-rahman might be restored, 
and the Mahommedan supremacy be re- 
established in the Peninsula. But great 
as was the danger, they could not be per- 
suaded to lay aside their petty jealousies 
and unite in one great effort against the 
common enemy. 

Among the most distinguished competi- 
tors for the hand of Elvira were, her cousin 
Almanzor, and an African prince, named 
Suleiman, the nephew of the King of 
Morocco. But Almanzor was animated 
more by patriotism and ambition than by 
love; his heart indeed was no longer in 
his own keeping, he had surrendered it to 
Zaida, the daughter of an Emir who had 
fallen in one of the many calamitous battles 
which had disgraced the early part of the 
reign of Hixem. Sulieman was a complete 
son of the desert; he had been trained to 
plunder and deeds of violence from his in- 
fancy, dauntless in combat, merciless in 
victory, he loved war for its horrora, and 
felt a stem delight in the sight of blood. 
The enterprises of Almanzor were planned 
with greater skill, those of Suleiman were 
more rigidly executed; the former could 
tell his fellow-citizens of fortresses reduced 
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and impQrtant posts secured, the latter grati- 
fied the fanaticism and ferocity of the popu- 
lace of Cordova by a ghastly display of 
human heads. The followers of Almanzor 
complained that his womanish mercy pre- 
vented them fi-ora driving their captives to 
the slave-market, and stripping the defence- 
less ; those of Suleiman boasted that' their 
leader sought every means of stimulating 
their rapacity. But the Christians had 
more reason to dread Almanzor than Sulie- 
man; the ravages of the latter wei*e like 
those of atorrent, destructive but evanescent; 
those of the former resembled the steady 
encroachments of the sea, the land thus 
overwhelmed was lost to its owners for 
ever. 

Alphonso, king of Leon, was the best of 
the Christian monarchs ; in former days he 
had compelled the crescent to recede before 
the cross, and smote down the best warriors 
of Al Hakem ; even in his declining years 
he had taken advantage of the weakness of 
Hixem to enlai^c his borders ; but now, 
when the Moors were again becoming for- 
midable, old age had withered his strength, 
his arm could no longer support the spear, 
and the helmet pressed too heavily on his 
silvered head. His children had died in 
early youth ; a grandson alone survived, 
the young Ferdinand, of whom high hopes 
were formed, though he seemed yet too 
young to front the perils of battle. Sulei- 
man devastated fields, Almanzor stormed 
castles, the brave chivalry of Leon began 
to lose their courage, and Alphonso was in- 
duced at length to consent that the last 
scion of his house should lead the forces 
levied to check the further incursions of the 
Moora. 

Fernando, though he had not yet reached 
his twentieth year, showed that he was not 
unworthy of the high trust reposed in him. 
Guided by the prudent counsels of his 
grandfather, he did not rashly precipitate a 
combat, but sought opportunities of attack- 
ing the Moors at a disadvantage. He had 
not long joined the army before he received 
intelligence that Suleiman, aided by a fresh 
band of adventurers from Africa, was about 
to make a new predatory incursion and to 
extend his ravages beyond all foraier prece- 
dent. The first impulse of Fernando and 
his knights was to meet the Moors on the 
frontiers and drive them back; but Al- 
phonso when consulted recommended that 
they should be permitted to commence 
their devastations, and that the attack 
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should be made when they were encum- 
bered with booty. Fernando diBcorered 
that the object of Soleiman s cupidity was 
the flourishing village of Soria, and he im- 
mediately formed his plan of action. 

Soria stands in the middle of a wide 
valley, the entrance to which is through a 
hilly defile, wooded to the top on one side, 
but on the other displaying a naked front 
of rock, interspersed here and there with 
a few stunted bushes. The ground rises 
gradually in front of the village, and around 
it are clumps of pines and other forest trees, 
so dispersed by nature as to give the coun- 
try the appearance of an enormous park. 
It was a beautiful morning in the beginning 
of spring, when Suleiman, with his Moor- 
ish banditti, entered the happy valley. 
Every thing he saw was calculated to lull 
him into a &lse security; he saw the 
smoke curling from the roofe of the distant 
cottages, the cattle unguarded in their pas- 
tures, and the sheep unwatched in their 
folds. While one division of his followers 
dispersed to collect plunder, he led the rest 
towards the village at full speed, trusting 
to prevent resistance by the suddenness of 
his onset. The Moors had come within 
three spears' length of the first house in the 
village before a rein was drawn ; but the 
shrieks of some of their foremost warriors, 
as they suddenly found themselves and 
their steeds caught in concealed pit-falls, 
gave a sudden check to their career, and 
ere they recovered from their surprise, a 
close flight of arrows from the village 
threw their ranks into confusion. Sulei- 
man foamed with rage ; he ordered his men 
to dismount and seek an entrance on foot. 
Scarce were his comnumds obeyed, when 
the war-cry of " St. James, and strike for 
Spain," resounded from the pine groves on 
his flanks, and ere the Moors could recover 
their steeds, the chivalry of Leon wero in 
the midst of their ranks, " reaping," as the 
chronicler says, ** the harvest of death." A 
single glance showed Suleiman that the day 
waslost ; he spurred offwith a few attendants 
to those who wero driving the cattle, and 
hasted with as many as he could collect to 
escape through the defile ; but here he 
found a new body of enemies, and though 
he cut his way through, his best and bold- 
est were left behind. 

This success was followed by victories 
in several minor skirmishes ; the Christian 
knights of Castile and Arragon came to 
share the triumphs of their brethren of 



Leon, the fortune of the war was changed, 
and the Moors began once more to tremble 
for their safety. Almanzor now became 
the chief hope of the Mohammedans, but 
his counsels were not always able to pre- 
vail over the impetuosity of Suleiman, and 
he was reluctantly compelled to risk a 
battle. 

The news of this determination soon 
reached the Christian camp; it at once 
checked the rising jealousy between the 
knights of Leon and their associates, and it 
filled Femando's soul with pleasure, for he 
had learned from his grandsire a stratagem 
which promised certain victory. 

Suleiman, with his Africans, led the 
right wing of the Moorish army ; scarcely 
waiting for the signal to engage, he rushed 
down upon the opposing ranks of the 
enemy. At that time, and long afterwards, 
the principal strength of an army was its 
cavalry; the foot soldiers were deemed 
little better than an encumbrance. Sulei- 
man consequently believed his triumph 
achieved, when the knights opposed to him 
broke in apparent confusion before swords 
could be crossed, but they only did so to 
form behind a line of pikemen, whose clos- 
ing files presented a hedge of steel which 
the Moors vainly attempted to penetrate. 
With the Africans, as with most barbarous 
nations, the first fEulurewasfinal; borne back 
by the pikemen, galled by a body of archers, 
posted close to the rear of the serried ranks, 
they were irretrievably broken by a charge 
of the knights, who had only retreated to 
form in close squadron, and take their ene- 
mies in flank. The right wing of the 
Moors was irretrievably ruined befi>re 
the left and centre had come into the en- 
gagement ; Almanzor had nothing left but 
to make as good a retreat as ciroumstances 
would permit, and his prudent dispositions 
averted total ruin. 

The news of the victory brought fresh 
crowds of volunteers to the Christian army ; 
Fernando following up his success resolved 
to force the Moors to a second engagement, 
and advanced into the very heart of their 
country. 

From the walls of Cordova, the young 
queen £lvira witnessed one of the fiercest 
fights which had ever been fought between 
Moors and Christians. Though her most 
dangerous foe, she could not avoid admiring 
the heroism of Fernando ; in the thickest 
of the fight his white plume was conspi- 
cuous, like a wreath of foam dashed up by 
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the contending billows of ocean ; high over 
the tumult was heard his inspiring cry, 
^' St. James and close for Spain ; " she saw 
him charge the ranks of Suleiman, beheld 
horse and man roll together in the dust be« 
fore the Christian spear, and witnessed the 
tide of war rolling resistlessly towards the 
last line of her subjects, whose ranks were 
kept unbroken by the desperate efforts of 
her cousin Almauzor. 

^*Sons of Islam," she exclaimed to the 
irembling citizens, who like her looked 
over the field from the walls, " stand you 
here tamely while your brethren are wor- 
ried by yonder curs of Nazareth ? Follow 
me to the field ; this day your queen lives 
or dies with her people." 

She hurried down to the gate, followed 
by a crowd, helpless and unarmed indeed, 
but inspired by a sudden enthusiasm which 
hurried each onward in utter foigetfiilness 
of danger. Their loud shouts, their sudden 
appearance, and their cries of *' The queen, 
the queen ! " made the Christians halt in 
their mid-career of victory; Suleiman*s 
shattered bands rallied, and the battle was 
renewed with fresh violence. Heedless of 
the halt of his followers, Fernando hurried 
forward by the impetuosity of youth, and 
was alone in the midst of his enemies ; he 
made desperate efforts to extricate himself; 
they were vain ; he remained a prisoner. 
Even after this loss, the Christians boldly 
maintained the fight, and not an inch of 
ground was gained or lost, until night put 
an end to the contest. The morning's 
dawn however saw the Christians in full 
retreat ; they could not agree in the choice 
of a leader, and this discussion proved fatal. 
Fernando lay loaded with chains in the 
dungeon of the palace, but his figure still 
dwelt in the imagination of Elvira, as she 
had seen him when he rode ruler of the 
fight. Her soul was melted with pity; 
she even formed a hope that it might be pos- 
sible to win him over to her creed, and that 
he might become a better claimant for her 
hand than the cold Almanzor or the savage 
Saleiman. Inspired with such notions she 
went to visit him secretly in his dungeon ; 
she tendered him life and liberty on the 
condition of his professing Mohammedanism, 
and not obscurely intimated the hope of a 
higher reward. The brave prince spurned 
the temptation, but affected by the tender- 
ness and earnestness of the charming 
heroine, he pleaded the superior excellence 
of the Christian faith, and asked Elvira, 



would not she herself be ready to die for 
such a creed. The words of Fernando re- 
called to the mind of the young queen 
some of the lessons she had learned from 
her mother, and which being imperfectly 
understood, had begun to fade from her 
memory. She urged the captive still, but 
rather with the design of procuring further 
explanations than of winning him over to 
the creed of Islam. Repeated interviews 
completed her conversion ; Hixem had 
long relapsed into his liabitual indolence ; 
Suleiman was confined to his bed by the 
severe wounds and bruises he had received 
in the late battle, and Almanzor was busied 
in securing the frontiers from future incur- 
sions of the Christians. Many days had 
not elapsed before Elvira's mind was won 
to the truth ; she abjured the false prophet 
of Mecca in secret, and longed to escape 
from a land where the cross was dishonoured 
and despised. 

Almanzor returned from the frontiers, 
and Suleiman recovered his health nearly 
at the same time. The Moors began to 
feel anxious that Elvira should choose 
between these candidates for her hand and 
kingdom; and parties were formed and 
factions organized to influence her decision. 
Notwithstanding his late success, Almanzor 
was far from being popular with the army, 
he had prevented the soldiers from invading 
the Christian territories, for he feared 
another coalition if the Moors appeared to 
become too formidable ; instead of reducing 
the captives to slavery he commenced nego- 
tiations for an exchange of piisoners, and 
instead of sanctioning riot and excess in his 
camp, he kept the men employed in re- 
pairing the various fortifications which had 
been dismantled during the war. On the 
other hand his policy was generally ap- 
proved by the emirs, the viziers, and the 
nobles of the land ; they dreaded that Su- 
leiman if he obtained the crown of Cordova 
would bring over hordes of rapacious Afri- 
cans, who in their zeal for plunder, would 
not be very minute in their discrimination 
between friend and foe ; and they wished to 
live in peace with their Christian neigh- 
bours, for they saw that the day of Mo- 
hammedan prowess was gone by, and that 
a confederacy of the Spanish kingdoms 
must prove fatal to Moorish dominion. 

Hixem assembled a divan to consult 
respecting the proposed exchange of pri- 
sonere and the ransom proffered for Prince 
Fernando. Almanzor opened the de1)ate 
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by a plain statement of the evils which war 
had brought upon the country, the danger 
of a nnlon between the Christian powers, 
the inadequacy of the resources of Cordova 
in such a contingency, and the uncertainty 
of aid from Afiica. His words were heaid 
with approbation by the wise and the aged, 
but murmurs of discontent arose from the 
young and inexperienced as well as from 
some old fanatics, who dreamed of nothing 
short of a general massacre of the Christians. 
Suleiman replied in a fervid and passionate 
strain ; he recalled the ancient triumphs of 
Abd-er-rahman, he demanded how any true 
believer could propose to live on terms of 
amity with the followers of the Nazarene. 
Above all, he insisted on the readiness of 
the Africans to lend their aid in restoring 
the caliphate of Cordova to its pristine 
dignity. Finally, warmed by the applause 
of his supporters, he required that Fer- 
nando should be instantly put to death, and 
his head erected on a post, as a pledge of 
eternal and exterminating hostility to the 
Christian name. 

Elvira shuddered when she heard the 
savage burst of applause which followed 
this sanguinary proposal ; some of the old 
viziers remonstrated, but their voices were 
drowned in the tumult; and it was with 
difficult}'' that Almanzor obtained an oppor- 
tunity of directing their attention to the 
fearful retaliation which the Christians 
would inflict on their captives : many of 
whom were connected by femily ties with 
the most influential members of the council. 
While yet the matter remained in doubt, 
Elvira removed the lattice and stepped for- 
ward ; her presence instantly produced 
silence. In a hesitating voice she recom- 
mended that matters of so much impoi-tance 
should not be decided without due consider- 
ation, and that the deliberations of the 
divan should be adjourned to the following 
day. Hixem, who was both wearied and 
frightened, eagerly acquiesced in tliis pro- 
posal, and dismissed the assembly. 

Before Almanzor left the court, he re- 
ceived an invitation to a private interview 
with Elvira, which filled him with alarm ; 
he respected and esteemed liis cousin, but 
he loved Zaida, and he feared to hear a 
preference avowed which would compel 
him either to resign his love or abandon 
his country. He entered the presence of 
the young queen with a sombre counte- 
nance, and stood before her in silence, while 
she, overcome by emotion, was for some mo- 
ments unable to articulate. 



^^ Almanzor," at lengtli she exclaimed in 
thrilling tones, ^^ are there any means to 
save the prince of Leon ? " 

Suipiised at such an address, he paused 
for a moment ere he replied: ^ I fear, my 
queen, that Suleiman may by his influence 
with the populace raise a tumult which 
can only be appeased by the life of the un- 
happy captive, and when the ferocious mul- 
titude has once tasted blood, Allah alone 
knows how or when its awakened thirst 
will be slaked." 

" Almanzor," said Elvira, " we were 
children together; we then loved each 
other as brother and sister, we frequently 
vowed eternal fellowship and friend^ip ; — 
has your aflection for me grown weak 
with time?" 

Confused by this appeal, whose purpose 
he wholly misunderstood, Almanzor paused 
for several minutes ; at length he said, — 
" Cousin and sovereign, my life, my death, 
are at your disposal, but my heart holds a 
secret which 1 dare not disclose. The 
crown of Cordova is yours; I wish not 
that it should ever circle my brows, though 
I shall ever be ready to shed my best 
blood in its defence." 

" You mistake me, Almanzor," said 
Elvira, confused in her turn; " I seek not 
— that is — I only meant — I wanted to 
know if you would still be my brother 1 " 

She laid a peculiar emphasis on the last 
word, which gave Almanzor courage to 
declare his secret. So far was Elvira from 
being displeased, that she declared her in- 
tention of resigning the crown in his favour, 
when it should become her own by the 
death of Hixem. In turn she demanded 
that he should aid her in securing the 
escape of Fernando, and his restoration to 
his father's land. Almanzor cheerfully 
assented ; and as Suleiman's machinationa 
might render delay ruinous, it was resolved 
that his deliverance should be efiected on 
that very night. Fernando had been long 
removed from his dungeon to apartments 
within the palace, and had beenallowed every 
indulgence consistent with safe custody. 
The evening visits of Elvira had reconciled 
him to captivity, he had won her over to 
Christianity, instructed her in the pure 
doctrines of the gospel, and shown her the 
paths which lead to happiness. He loved 
her, but his love was purified by religious 
feeling, he regarded her as one whose heart 
he had gained for himself, but whose soul 
he had gained for his God. Elvira had 
become attached to Fernando while he was 
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her enemy, but now that he had become 
her instructor in a creed whose excellence 
she felt more deeply every day, she clung 
to him as one with whom her own existence 
was absolutely identified. Willingly for 
his sake she would have abandoned her 
country and her crown, but she would not 
abandon duty. While Hixem lived, she 
felt that she could not, without a crime, 
leave Cordova, for the helpless caliph, if 
deprived of her support, must liave sunk 
under the cares of a state he was unfit to 
govern. When frequently urged to flight 
by Fernando, she had answered by refer- 
ring him to the helpless situation of her 
father, and to the duties which she owed 
to her country. After her interview with 
Almanzor, Elvira proceeded to the apart- 
ments where Fernando was detained, and 
with faltering accents announced that the 
time was cpme when they should part. 
She described to him the violence of Sulie- 
man, and the unequivocal signs of the sup- 
port his ferocious proposals were likely to 
receive from the bigoted mob of Cordova. 
Fernando showed no anxiety to avail him- 
self of the proffer of freedom ; aware of 
Suleimans ambition, he feared that a 
popular insurrection might put Elvira in 
his power, and he declared his determina- 
tion to stand by her side in the hour of 
danger. While they yet deliberated, the 
shades of evening began to descend, and 
ere it was dark the queen was informed 
that Almanzor earnestly sought an inter- 
view. She ordered that he should be 
brought to the apartments of Fernando, 
and in a few moments he entered with a 
countenance full of anxiety. 

" Cousin and queen," said he, " if the 
captive is to be saved, this is the decisive 
hour of his fate ; Suleiman even now is 
stimulating the soldiers to violence, and the 
walls of the palace may be assailed this 
night. A courier's dress is prepared for 
the Christian, let him proceed as a messen- 
ger bearing orders to the frontiers. But 
to-morrow you will stand in peril; the 
nation will demand your choice, and Sulei- 
man will not hesitate to employ every vio- 
lence to influence your decision." 

Fernando refused to quit his mistress in 
such a crisis, though he confessed that 
little could be effected by the prowess of a 
single aim. Elvira at first seemed over- 
whelmed with terror, but her native firm- 
ness of soul soon returned, and with sudden 
energy, she addressed Almanzor. 

" Cousin and brother, you are the be- 
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troihed of Zaida, to her ypur heart is given, 
and your hand pledged ; to-morrow I will 
name you as my choice, and the kingdom 
shall be yours. But you shall swear to 
resign all claim to my person, and to afford 
me the means of making a secure retreat 
to a Christian land." 

Almanzor readily complied, and even 
proposed that Fernando should return with 
a chosen train of friends, and remove Elvira 
to a place of safety, if it should appear that 
danger was to be dreaded from the further 
machinations of Suleiman. Fernando 
hastily named as a place of rendezvous the 
castle of Almeidan near the frontiers, and 
agreed that he would muster his forces 
at Soria, sufiiciently near the confines of 
both kingdoms to be able to give speedy 
assistance in a case of emei*gency. He left 
the palace accompanied by Almanzor, and 
Elvira retired to prepare herself to meet 
the perils of the coming day. 

By the prudent care of Almanzor, all the 
gates and passages of the citadel were 
secured by his own immediate followers, 
or such of the guards as he believed most 
worthy of confidence. He had long known 
that Suleiman's machinations were far more 
perilous than Elvira suspected ; a faithless 
slave, who acted as a spy for the African 
prince, had given him information of the 
queen s secret visits to Fernando ; he hoped 
therefore, not only to gain the crown by 
her means, but also to make her a mere 
slave of his harem under the pretence of 
infidelity, and thus make himself sole sove- 
reign of Cordova. 

The important morning dawned; long 
before the hour appointed for the meeting 
of the council, Suleiman s partisans crowded 
the streets, and threatened the membei's of 
the divan if they did not favour his claims. 
The council assembled under feelings of 
high excitement; Hixem alone was un- 
moved, for his weakness had now almost 
ended in helpless imbecility. Elvira did 
not for a long time make her appearance, 
but when she entered, accompanied by 
Almanzor, a low murmur ran round the 
room, which seemed to show that her choice 
was known and disapproved. 

In a few brief but decided sentences, she 
declared that she had that morning given 
her share of sovereignty to her cousin, 
whose approved valour and prudence had 
been the salvation of the kingdom ; she 
unwisely added that they liad jointly dis- 
missed Fernando on his parole, in order to 
facilitate the proposed treaty of amity with 
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the king of Leon. Suleiman and his fnends 
coold not restrain their indignation within 
the hounds of decency; they denounced 
hoth Almanaor and the Queen as traitors, 
and burst away from the council to com- 
municate their rage to the citizens and the 
army. Already prepared for insurrection, 
the soldien mutinously demanded the head 
of Almancor; the mob of the city, stimu- 
lated by fanatic priests, joined in the outcry ; 
and the bigots of the clei-gy and the law 
hastily meeting, declared that the throne 
of Cordova was vacant, and that Almanzor, 
£lvira, and Hixem, should be set aside to 
make room for Saleiman. 

Ere the shadow fell westward on the 
dial, discontent had run through its stages 
of riot, insurrection, and rebellion. The 
palace was first threatened, then attacked 
by desultoiy bodies of fimatics, and finally 
besieged by an infuriate mob. Almanzor's 
faithful few made a gallant resistance, but 
one body of assailants was only driven back 
to make room for another, and it became 
manifest that the only safety for the royal 
family was immediate flight. Elvira was 
the first to propose that all who could pro- 
vide steeds should motint, cut their way 
through the enemies, and seek shelter In a 
distant fortress, until the fury of the mul- 
titude should be abated. 

A gate from the citadel of the palace 
opened into the external defences of the 
city, at a spot where a rocky ravine rendered 
it unnecessary to strengthen the natural 
fortifications. Almamsor proposed that they 
should retreat through this during the 
night, trusting that the defence of the palace 
coold be protracted. But Suleiman's par- 
tisans flung burning brands against the 
building, and pDed up fuel before the gates ; 
flames began to rise, the garrison weak and 
fatigued were unable to extinguish them, 
and Elvira commanded that resistance 
should cease, and that advantage should be 
taken of the confusion excited by the fire 
to make their escape from the city. Her 
orders were obeyed, and the garrison had 
reached a distance sufficient to ensure its 
temporary safety, before Suleiman's fol- 
lowers had forced their way over the 
smouldering piles which barred the entrance 
of the palace. 

A civil war devastated the kingdom of 
Cordova ; Suleiman, aided by fi*esh hordes 
from Africa, was superior in the field, while 
Almanzor, dreading the fanaticism of his 
countrymen, wa» airaid to accept the prof- 
fered aid of the King of Leon. Elvira re- 



fused to abandon her fiftther, who had fidlen 
into a miserable state of dotage, she shared 
the perils and fatigues of an unsuocessfiil 
campaign with Almanzor, and accompanied 
him when he retreated from his laist un- 
fortunate field to Almeidan, almost the last 
hold of the royal famOy. 

Almeidan was closely besieged by Sulei- 
man ; but his open preference of Uie Afri- 
cans had now diminished his popularity 
with the Moors of Cordova, and those who 
possessed any property began to look back 
with regret, to the quiet rule of Hixem. 
The siege was, however, hotly pressed, 
and Almanzor at length sent a messenger 
to Soria, informing Fernando that resist- 
ance could be continued only for a few days 
longer. Fernando instantly conmienced his 
march ; on the morning of the third day 
he saw the towers of Almeidan, but while 
he deliberated respecting the best mode of 
opening a communication with the garrison, 
a sudden burst of shouts and cheers, an- 
swered by a faint cry of defiance, showed 
that Suleiman's columns were advancing to 
the assault. There was treason within the 
walls of Almeidan ; the gates were opened 
to the assailants, the work of merciless 
massacre was begun, when the war-ciy of 
Leon thundered in the rear of the besiegers, 
and almost at the same moment the Spanish 
cavalry broke into their ranks. The gar- 
rison rallied, and Almanzor placing Elvira 
and Hixem in the centre of his diminished 
band, made a vigorous effort to join his 
allies. A fearful scene of confusion arose, 
for the combatants were crowded into a 
narrow space. Hixem fell, struck down by 
an African dart; Almanzor was severely 
wounded, and an arrow slightly grazed the 
cheek of Elvira. Tearing off^ her veil she 
turned her bleeding face fuU upon the fore- 
most ranks of the assailants ; among them 
were many who repented of their rebellion, 
but wanted courage to declare against the 
popular favourite. They opened a way for 
their queen and her companions to the 
gate, just as Fernando had cut a passage to 
the entrance of the fortress. But the sight 
of the Christian chivalry roused to fury the 
fanaticism of the Africans, and the battle 
was renewed within and without the fort- 
ress. Suleiman, furious at the probable 
escape of his prey, rushed upon the wound- 
ed Almanzor; he bore him down in the 
press, and had raised his lance to pin him 
to the earth, when Elvira suddenly rushed 
forward on her steed and struck his arm 
aside. He turned to vent his va^e on her. 
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when Fernando, who had spurred to the but she soon found that the Spanish cour- 

rescue of Almanzor, struck down the traitor tiers despised her Moorish blood, and the 

with a mortal blow, and the fight was ended, spirit which had hitherto sustained her was 

On the stricken field the young queen broken. She sank under the blow, a 

resigned her crown to Almanzor, and victun of double fanaticism ; for her life 

plighted her faith to Fernando. She ac- was rendered miserable by the bigotry of 

companicd her husband to Leon, where the the Moors, and her death hastened by that 

news of her conversion had been published ; of the Christians. 



SWEETS TO THE SWEET, MOST BEAUTIFUL OPHELIA."— Hamlet, 



*Tis sweet the evening bells to hear 

Of village church, when not too near. 

'Tis sweet to see without a frown 

A kind old couple toddling down 

The hill of life in peace together. 

Regardless of the shortening tether. 

'Tis sweet to sip a cup of Congo 

When wine has made the head all wrong go. 

"Tis sweet in deserts parched to drink 

Cold water, when it does not stink. 

'Tis sweet to hear our first work praised. 

Or see a listening friend amazed ; 

To smell the dinner on the stairs. 

At half past eight when one despairs. 

'Tis sweet a pretty foot to view, 

With instep arched, — ^'tis pleasant too 

To taste the nectar on the lip . , 

Of beauty, none beside may sip. 

'Tis sweet to dream of uncles old. 

And dying aunts, with lots of gold. 

Tis sweet to think of youthful love. 

The ball-room squeeze, the snow-white glove, 

The trembling hand, the beating heart, 

The stealthy glance, the sudden start. 

'Tis sweet to think we're wondrous wise. 

When Radclifie's page we cease to prize ; 

And turn to Malthus or to Hervey, 

For tombs and cradles, topsy turvy. 

'Tis sweet to flatter dear sweet self 

With sentimental cant — when pelf 

Is love, religion, and romance, 

And all our faith's in four per cents. 

'Tis sweet to see an infant smile, 

A maiden blush devoid of guile, 

A youthful mother watch her child. 

And view its little features mild. 

'Tis sweet, says TuUy, to relieve 

The poor, to comfort those who grieve, 

To heal the sick, to shield the stranger, 

And snatch unwary youth from danger. 

But sweeter far than this or aught 

In life with pleasing feelings fraught, 

Is that imutterable joy 

The man approves without alloy. 

Who breaks the bonds of slavery, 

And sets his fellow mortal free. R. R. M. 
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It was expected that the Queen would leave 
town for Windsor on Tuesday, but on account of 
the pressure of public business. Her Majesty will 
not quit London until next Saturday. 

The Queen*s Visit to the City on the 9th passed 
off to perfection. Nothing, indeed, could be more 
inspiring or delightful than the whole scene of Her 
Majesty's progress thiough her capital, and her 
reception by a kind, frank, and warm-hearted peo- 
ple. The acclamations with which our youthful 
Sovereign was hailed at every step of her journey 
from Buckingham Palace eastward, were of the 
most gratifying character. A scene like this would 
have tried the nerves of a much more experienced 
performer on the stage of the world than our young 
and lovely Queen. She had to endure one con. 
tinned din of shouts and applauses for a distance 
of about three miles at a slow foot pace ; but what- 
ever there may have been of personal inconvenience, 
or even of suffering, it was no doubt compensated 
by the opportunity Her Majesty enjoyed of estab- 
lishing, as it were, an intercourse with her people, 
and securing their approbation by the unaffected 
kindness and graceful courtesy of her demeanour. 
Since the reign of Elizabeth we have had no instance 
of a " virgin Queen ** thus placing herself in the 
midst of her subjects, and receiving their willing 
and manly homage. She looked like a Queen, and 
even in her gracious bendings to the crowd appeared 
to be conscious of her exalted rank ; but she ap- 
peared also to know what was due to the people 
over whom Providence has placed her. 

Previous to the dinner. Her Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to order letters patent to be made 
out, conferring the honour of Baronetcy on the 
Lord Mayor, and to knight the two Sheriffs, who 
are now Sir John Carroll and Sir Moses Montefiore. 

We shall not attempt to describe the magnifi- 
cence of the City banquet. As soon as the cloth 
had been removed, ** Non Nobis Domine ^ was 
sung. After a short pause the common crier (Mr. 
Beddome) advanced towards the centre of the hall, 
and in a loud voice said, " I am desired by tho 
Lord Mayor to give the health of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria." The health was received with 
rapturous applause. Before the cheering subsided 
Her Majesty rose, and with an earnestness of man- 
ner which gave additional charm to her natural 
gracefulness and dignity, acknowledged the com- 
pliment. The shout again burst forth, and it was 
•ome time before a single note of the orchestra 
could be heard. ** God save the Queen " was sung 
'n full chorus. When the anthem was concluded, 



the cheering was renewed with increased heartiness^ 
and did not cease until Her Majesty had risen 
many times to acknowledge the attachment of the 
good subjects by whom she was surrounded. After 
a short pause the town-crier again advanced into 
the middle of the hall, and said, " Her Majesty the 
Queen gives the health of the Lord Mayor, and 
prosperity to the City of I^ndon." The health was 
received with becoming deference. It was followed 
by a glee. 

The town -crier then said — " The Lord Mayor 
desires me to give the health of the rest of the 
Royal Family.** The health was received with 
great applause. 

All the Members of the Royal Family present 
rose to acknowledge the toast. Her Majesty rose 
also and bowed affectionately to her illustrious 
relatives. This demonstration of attachment was 
greeted with a round of cheers. 

The orchestra then executed a chorus, composed 
by Mozart, the words written for this occasion, and 
adapted to a chorus in '^LaClemenza di Tito/' 

Her Majesty took her departure at half-past 
eight o'clock. We never have seen more general 
nor more splendid illuminations than were exhibited 
along the whole line of procession. Scarcely a 
house but exhibited the welcome warmth of the 
people, not given stintedly or with moderation, but 
given in profusion. Gas and oil contributed their 
utmost to the brilliancy of the evening. The club- 
houses in Pall-mall were particularly good, though 
there was occasionally a deficiency of gas. Next to 
them, the greatest brilliancy was in St. Paul's 
Church-yard, and next in the Strand. 

Her Majesty intends to hold a Drawing-room in 
January next. 

Her Majesty visited Drury Lane Theatre on the 
14th, and Covent Garden on the 16th, and on 
Thursday the 23rd, Her Majesty honoured the 
Opera Buffa with her presence. 

On Monday the 20th, Her Majesty went in state to 
open the Parliament, and on Tuesday received the 
Address from the House of Peers. 

The Queen received the Address from the 
House of Commons on Wednesday afternoon at 
the New Palace. 

Several noblemen and gentlemen have left town 
during the week for Melton Mowbray, to com- 
mence the hunting season. 

It is rumoured, in the fashionable circles, that 
Miss Anna Maria Petre, sister of the present Lord 
Petre, is abont to bestow her hand on Mr. Hughes 
Hughes, late member for the City of Oxford. 
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La Musa Madrlgalesca ; or a Collection of 
Madrigals, Ballads, Roundelays, &c., ^ 
chiefly of the Elizabethan Age; with 
Remarks and Annotations. By Thomas 
Oliphant, Esq., Honoraiy Secretary to 
the Madrigal Society. Calkin and BUdd, 
London, 1837. 

Amongst the choicest pieces of detached harmony 
which have survived the names of their composers 
and descended to us through many centuries, still 
keeping their place in the affections of all lovers of 
music, are the English Madrigals. Such of our 
readers as chance to be acquainted with the intrinsic 
character of the madrigal, need not to be reminded 
of its exquisite spirit, its involved yet simple 
beauty, and that intermingling of humour and 
pathos for which the principal specimens preserved 
amongst us are remarkable. Such of our readers 
as have not drunk in the sweet and elaborate notes 
of those monels of song, must try to get admission 
to one of the evening performances of the Madrigal 
Society, and discover the quaint qualities which 
it would carry us out of our way to describe — if 
the madiical can be described, which we believe is 
doubtful. 

But although the music of these fine bits of 
feeling is of the rarest excellence, it must not 
therefore be supposed that the poetry is always 
equally good. The fact seems to be, that in the 
age when madrigals were cultivated with most 
zeal, and when they reached their most palmy 
state, composers were indifferent about the wedding 
of their inventions with immortal words. All 
they looked for was the necessary flow of the metre, 
the falling in of lulling and appropriate tones, 
abrupt breaks, and liquid passages coming trippingly 
on the ear. They did not care what sort of nymph 
of poetry their songs were married to, nor were 
they very particular about her morals, provided 
only that she had the requisite grace in her steps 
that helped to give effect to the motions of the 
music. It must be confessed that this was a great 
pity, since it has sent the madrigals down to us, for 
the most part, like pieces of antique sculpture, with 
one half so deformed that we are almost tempted 
to strike it off, and try to substitute something of 
our own in its place. But this very circumstance 
supplies us with a collateral evidence of the great 
value of the music, since it shows us that it has 
continued to live from the sixteenth century to the 
present time with a dead body linked to it. The 
music of the madrigals may be compared to the 
brief poems of Herrick, and Crashaw, and Surrey, 
and Southwell — full of sweet thoughts and dancing 
images, melting, poignant, and luscious, by turns. 
The words are frequently vehicles of mere conceits, 
VOL. XI. — ^NO. VI. — DECEMBER, 1837. 



flaunting and flippant, exceedingly poor in the con* 
ception, and still more meagre and disjointed in the 
execution. Poetry had not, at that period, obtained 
sufficient credit with the people at large, it had not 
become sufficiently diffused to enter into the service 
of the composers. It was still a luxury, which was 
enjoyed only by the few ; and except where it 
formed part of the noble dramas which the reign of 
Elizabeth produced, it was seldom found associated 
with music. Hence the songs of that time — ^we 
mean, of course, the songs that were written without 
reference to dramatic situations —are the least me- 
morable parts of our early poetry. The birth o^ 
the true English lyric was of much later date. 
Everything previously had in it the doggrel of the 
ballad, without its redeeming traits of historical and 
traditional character, itit tenderness, and simplicity 
of expression. 

We cannot trace, with any approach to certainty, 
the origin of the word madrigal, and still less why 
the madrigal is supposed by Mr. Oliphant, the 
editor of the volume before us, to be a sort of 
pastoral. The word is supposed to be derived from 
the Italian mandra, which means a food for cattle, 
whence mandricUe, the keeper of a fold ; and the 
reason assigned for resting with some confidence ou 
this supposition is, that some of the earliest madri- 
gals were addressed to pastoral subjects, and that 
the word mandricUe is to be found in some of the 
old Italian dictionaries as an obsolete term, having 
some reference to music. By blending all these 
speculations together, a kind of etymon is got at 
which serves to satisfy the curious as to the origin 
of the phrase. But it seems, after all, to be more 
ingenious than likely, because the madrigal is not 
restricted to rural subjects, but frequently takes 
in themes of quite a different character. It is 
sometimes festive, sometimes it puzzles one like 
an enigma to find out what it means, and more 
frequently it is a love complaint, or a love triumph, 
with no more reference to the woods or fields than 
anything else outside the immediate subject of the 
mistress to whom it is dedicated. We are content, 
however, to accept this derivation, provided always 
that no person who may hereafter endeavour to 
improve the poetical character of the madrigal 
should consider himself bound by it to limit his 
verse to pastoral themes. The first madrigals 
might have been pastoral, as the beginnings of all 
poetry were pastoral, taking the earliest images 
from external nature; but even in the sixteenth 
century there were many pieces of this description 
in which die writers indulged their vagrant humours, 
and ran off in every direction towards which the 
mood of the moment carried them. 

The volume which has led us into these discur- 
sive remarks, is a collection of old English madri- 
O O 
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gals and roundelays, cliicfly of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, which Mr. Oliphant has taken 
great pains not merely to gather whererer they 
were to be got, but to enrich with short notes and 
such biographical and critical observations as seemed 
to him to be necessary to their elucidation. They 
are arranged generally under the names of the 
composers, it being impossible at this distance of 
time to trace the authors of the words, who ^pear 
to have been either so obscure as to have escaped 
immortality, or so proud of their better talents as 
to disown these waifs of their muse. The antho- 
logy is interesting— not, as may be predicated, from 
the value of the poetry, but from the antiquarian 
curiosity attached to such a revival in a complete 
body of snatches of verse, that have never hitherto 
solicited notice in a collected form. They are cal- 
culated to set us dreaming about a new race of 
poets of the Elizabethan age : a set of gay and 
heedless fellows who indulged in all manner of 
tropes and oddities, who had a strange facility in 
making rhymes, and who threw them off as a boy 
in an orchard would throw to the winds the husks 
of nuts. Here and there we fidl upon a pleasant 
device — a sort of true lover*s knot in verse— a scrap 
of genuine feeling, or a burst of fine poetry that 
sets itself to music : but on the whole, poetically 
considered, the book is not worth much except for 
the times into the lower depths of which it conducts 
us, showing us the way to the Free-and-Easy clubs 
of the period, the roysterers of the taverns, and the 
small poetasters who went about enjoying them- 
selves as they could, and whose motto of life was 
**• Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof."* In 
this point of view the book is a treasure, but 
wherever the music of these pieces is known, and 
wherever there are voices to put it into activity, it 
will be doubly welcome. Mr. Oliphant has ren. 
dered good service by its publication both to musical 
coteries and the hunters of old rhymes. 

The Life of Wallenstein. By Lieutenant 
Colonel Mitchell. Fraser : London, 
1837- 

Thb fullest accounts tha thave appeared of the life 
of the celebrated Wallenstein are to be found in 
Schiller^s " Thirty Years' War," of which Wallen- 
stein is in fact the hero, and in the tragedy which 
bears his name. Yet these accounts are for many 
I'casons imperfect. In the first place there were 
not enough of materials concerning the personal 
adventures of Wallenstein collected when Schiller 
wrote, to enable him to do complete justice to the 
subject; and in tho second place the prejudices 
that prev^iiled against his character throughout 
Germany (notwithstanding the fact of his assassina- 
tion, which ought to have expiated even greater 
crimes than he was chained with) interfered almost 
unconsciously to prevent Schiller from arriving at a 
fair estimate of his claims ; then the necessity of 
l(»oking further for a more accurate appreciation of 
a man, who, whatever might have been the excesses 



of his life, was one of the most dirtingniahed persons 
of his age. Schiller bore hardly on his fiiults, and 
ottdeiTated his moral greatneM ; but he acknow- 
ledges at the same thne the difficulty of tiie sab- 
ject, and leaves the reader open to form his own 
conclusions. Other German writers bare subse- 
quently endeavoured to supply the blanks in 
Wallenstein^s life, and to explain away some of th^ 
obscurities that were involved in it, hut with 
hardly any better success. Perceiving these defi- 
deucies, Colonel Mitchell has come to die task 
with the advantage of having before him the resiriu 
of the labours of his predecessors, and with a atrict 
desire to do justice. But his book is no worthier 
of the theme than the rest. It has added nodiing 
to the information previously existing ; all he has 
done is to speculate upon it a little more liberally, 
and to look for excuses where others only found 
fiiult. This is an error in the contrary extreme. 

We cannot pretend within onr very circumscribed 
limits to enter upon such an inquiry aa this^ nor 
even to unfold its principal features. We can do no 
more than touch upon results, taking it for granted 
that the reader is already conversant with the facts 
at issue. The life of Wallenstein is wanting in 
many links. There are two whole periods when 
he went into retirement, and of the partknlars of 
which we are ignorant. Little more is developed 
about him than the part he played in public, w hich 
belongs to history, and which will continue to be 
dealt with according to the prejudices or interests 
of historians. Colonel Mitchell , apparently dazzled 
by the surprising splendour of Wallenstein'a habits, 
and by his brilliant achievements in the field, is 
evidently desirous of redeeming him from the odium 
that previous biographers had cast upon him ; but 
there is so much in Wallenstein^s life that ia open 
to suspicion, the motives of his grandeur «re so 
obscure, and some parts of his conduct are ao irre- 
concilable with other parts, that, until we can 
procure a larger body of authenticated statements 
concerning him, we must cither admit to a certain 
extent the propriety of the sentence that has 
already been pronounced, or come to this unsatis- 
factory conclusion, that from the insufficiency of 
testimony Wallenstein 's character is inexplicable. 
Schiller was too severe, Mitchell is too favourable ; 
and the truth probably rests between them ; but 
the precise point it takes in that unoccupied region 
we may never be able to ascertain. 

If we were to express our own opinion— which 
we entertain with such scruples as are natural to 
such an investigation — we should say that the 
rapidity of Wallenstein's movements ; his sudden 
appearances at the heads of armies of his own 
creation, his extraordinary disappearances and in- 
tervals of oblivion ; his manner of taking revenge 
upon the court for slighting him in the first 
instance by becoming a soldier of fortune, and 
ascending to power almost by a species of inspira- 
tion ; his two mairiages for money ; his extravagant 
hospitalities, indnlged in more for their pomp and 
overweening display than for any direct purposes of 
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a better kind which they could promote ; tlie unpre- 
cedented munificence of his atyle, not merely of 
living in reference to the world, but of personal 
habits ; the amazing scope of his measui'esy leading 
to no end of his own, although apparently dictated 
by ambitious views ; and the singular capriciousness 
he displayed upon a variety of occasions, and espe- 
cially in the most critical junctures of his life ; such 
facts as these, as they stand related in all the 
records of his career that have come down to us, 
would lead us to infer that Wallenstein was a man 
of great abilities, wanting the guidance of fixed 
principles ; that he possessed a capacity for over- 
coming difiScultieSy but was deficient in those quali- 
ties of prudence and foresight that would have 
enabled him to turn it to account ; and that this 
very power to do, lacking the judgment to direct 
its exercise, must under any circumstances have 
plunged him into inconsistencies in reference to 
himself, and perils in reference to others, that 
could not fail ta render his life not only useless, 
bnt dangerous to his country. No man can be 
considered a great man who shows his ascendancy 
only in attaining it, and who when he attains it 
wants stability to preserve it for some sufficient 
end. Charles XJI. in this point of view bore a 
strong resemblance to Wallenstein ; but posterity, 
upon a close examination of his conduct, has 
charitably set him aside as a madman ; the only 
apology that can be ofi^red for his absurdities. 
We do not unreservedly apply such a decision 
to Wallenstein ; but we find so many incongruous 
elements mixed up in his nature, so much courage 
and so much weakness, so much soldierly manliness, 
and so much idle exhibition, such a contempt for 
courts, and such a desire to excel their most 
gorgeous excesses, that we know not how to com- 
prehend his contradictions, unless we admit some 
flaw in his nature, which like a star in glass, dis- 
torted the brightness of the surface, and broke it 
up into a multitude of diveiging lines. 

History of Europe, from the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, in 1782, 
to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 
1815. By Archibald Alison, F. R. S. C. 
Advocate. Vol. VI. Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh, 1837. 

Public opinion has undergone considerable modi- 
fication concerning Napoleon since the restoration 
of the Bourbons. While we were dazzled by his 
victorious progress, and the blaze of his almost 
incredible triumphs, while every day was bringing 
fresh proofs of his ascendancy over the destinies 
of Europe, it was impossible for us to judge fairly 
or dispassionately of his character. He dazzled 
and confounded the contemporary age. Posterity 
alone could review his life ^vith calmness, and 
decide his claims with honesty. We were too 
much affected by his acts, or too much fascinated 
by his genius, while he yet lived, and, like the 
popes of old, gave away thrones and kingdoms as 



rewards to his adherents, to enter with the necessary 
discretion into so vast an investigation. But lie 
had no sooner passed away, and the fruits of his 
wonderful career had faded, and old dynasties had 
been restored (all of them but one, which still 
i-emains an example of unexpected justice, firmness, 
and moderation, for the admiration of mankind), 
and the world began to look as it used to do, then 
we gradually recovered our judgment, and began to 
see his real greatness more clearly in the things in 
which he was great, and to strip him of those 
adventitious accessaries with which our imagination 
invested him during the brilliant term of his 
European dictatorship. Whilst he yet moved, 
like a spell, on the face of nations, he was regarded 
either with too much admiration or too much 
hatred. We could not balance our feelings between 
the extremes* We could discern nothing but the 
Sclat of his movements, or, recognising only their 
tyranny, we gave him no credit for excellence of 
any kind. As marvellous successes and over- 
ruling power always strike the multitude with awe, 
and lead them to oflfer up a species of enthusiastic 
homz^e to the man in whom they centre, so it 
must be admitted that on the whole the wonder 
with which Napoleon's name was associated greatly 
preponderated over the distrust and aversion he 
excited. But both feelings have suflfercd diminu> 
tion since his death. We have moderated equally 
our uncompromising enmity and our extravagant 
applause; and we begin to discover that he was 
not only ill-treated on the one hand, but overrated 
on the other. 

Mr. Alison's History of Europe, of which the 
sixth volume is now before us, afiFords a remarkable 
illustration of this fact. It is evident that, as he 
proceeds through the latter part of Napoleon's 
career, he finds occasion to think better of him than 
he was originally disposed to do, or to employ 
with more scrupulousness such language of over- 
whelmiug reproach as we find unsparingly used in 
the early pai't. This is a token of the influ- 
ence of moi% matured reflection. Calamitous as 
the coune of Napoleon's lif^ confessedly was, and 
serious as were tlie wounds which, in his thirst for 
military glory and aggrandizement, he inflicted upon 
public liberty, yet it cannot be denied that his 
ascent to the throne at the time, and under the 
circumstances which placed him there, prevented 
still gi'eater mischiefs from taking place in France, 
and from inoculating other countries by the force 
of their pernicious example. Napoleon turned the 
democratic tide into other channels-— he gave a 
new impulse to the spirit of agitation — and, instead 
of sufifering France to feed upon its own heart, he 
drew off the attention of the people to fields of 
foreign conquest. Mr. Alison seems to have per- 
ceived some such good in his life, or at all events 
to have discovered qualities in him that helped in 
part to redeem the manifold evils he occasioned. 
The period embraced in this volume is from the 
campaign of Eylau to the retreat of Corunna, the 
whole of the year 1807, eventful not merely to 
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Fnnce and EogUiu], but to the whole of Europe, 
It iacludc« tome of the moet pkturetque tceoet of 
that protracted war, which are dcBcribed with tin- 
guUr felicity by Mr. Alison, whose outlinea of the 
continental system of Napoleon, and of the policy 
of the Englibh cabinet, develop powers of mind of 
a Tery high oidcr. The work is as impartial as 
any such history can be expected to be. The 
writer is clearly in favour of the war party — opposed 
to all schemes of popular self-adjustment — and 
tinged by just so much prejudice on that side as 
invariably strikes the balance in its favour without 
doing any very ap[>.iront violence to truth. This 
U all that need be said of the bias of the history ; 
but to counterbalance any objection that may be 
raised on that score, it exhibits more research^ 
more grave consideration, and a more anxious 
de»ira to attain correctness, than any similar work 
with which we are acquainted. 

The Squire. By the Author of " The 
Heiress," " The Merchant s Daughter," 
&;c. 3 voIb. "fientley, London, 1837. 
Ir we had not outlived the age of romances, this 
would be an attractive work ; but it is too impoa. 
siUe for the present generation. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that its impossibility consists in 
apparitions, or dark-lantema bringing to light things 
that oonld not exist, or subterranean passages con- 
jured at will, or any of those agreeable horror* 
which rendered the Radcliffe school so popular. 
Its impossibilities belong to the class of incredible 
fictions that Barrett ridiculed in the Heroine. We 
have here a young man who is travelling (on foot 
for all we know to the contrary) to seek his for* 
tune, and who makes the acqutuntance of a worthy 
Sqnire, and who is taken into the Squire's house 
on a visit (where there is an only daughter, with 
whom he falls in love), and who is permitted to 
linger there until a mutual passion grows up be> 
tween him and the young lady, the Squire all the 
time being actually ignorant of who or what he is, 
and not caring to ask him a single question on the 
subject. This is, we take it, an impossibility in 
English society. We are too cautious on the 
threshold to give young men such opportunities 
where there are only daughters, withont mothers to 
tend them. But this is not all. From this curi- 
ous circumstance other events equally curious and 
doubtful spring up. The youth who is thus unad- 
visedly taken in, is quite as unadvisedly cast out : — 
the Squire is murdered on his way home on the 
following night ; and, there being some suspicious 
appearances, the youth is taken up and tried for 
the murder. But it turns out that the Squire was 
murdered by a particular friend of bis own, and 
not by the strange young gentleman ; and so the 
novel ends happily after all by the marriage of tho 
Squire^s daughter with the youth who was accused of 
the murder. This little ray of sunshine nuikes the 
last page look cheerful, albeit there was gloom 
enough before to prevent the lady from indulging 
in such raptures in a less space than, at least, three 
volumes more. But heroines and novelists are 



not like other people, and they kill and many in 
•uch swift Buccession that we ■hould not \^ sur- 
prised if they were ready to bring the dead to life 
for the pleasure of giving them away at the altv. 

Chelsea Hospital and its Traditions. By 
the Author of " The Country Curate," 
" The Subaltern," &c. 3 vols. BenUey, 
London, 1837. 

This is a clever book, and when we have said 
that we have said all that ia necessary, althoa|^ 
we find it very difiScuU to deseribe with aeconcy 
in what ita cleverness conaiata. Ik containa a sort 
of history of Chelsea Hospital* anecdotea of the 
penaionera, old stories of the wars, nanrativea taken 
down from the lips of the pensioners (yet diaca* 
yering not a aingle shade of difference in the turn 
of the ezpcesaions from the rest of the book), and 
such fragments of fiscts, embeUiabmenta of &ets, 
and stray individualities (identical also in style iRth 
the remainder), as Mr. Gleig has been able to col- 
lect within the walla of the institution since 
he has ofiTiciated there as chaplain, la the ezecn- 
tion of all this there is very little variet j of manner, 
but an abundant variety of matter : there ia n» 
tact in the telling, but wonderful tact iu the 
gathering of the subjects : and we read on witbout 
being surprised or moved, but feeling a sort af easy 
curiosity in learning that " snch tlunga are," with- 
out caring when we have done how soon they shall 
cease to be. Now thece is clevemeta in getting up 
such a book — the cleverness of mere authonhip } 
but there ends the praise. The utter abaence of 
imagination, the want of strong sympathies, or syni- 
patlues of every kind except cold military sympa- 
thies, and the absence of the power to make that 
which is really novel in the work tppear novel, 
shed a dulness over it which leavea ita inflnenoe 
upon our minds, long after we have laid the work 
aside. 

1. The Keeps^e for 1838. Longman 6c 
Co., London, 1838. 

2. Gems of Beauty, with faneiM illustra- 
tions in Verse, hy the Countess of Bles- 
sington. Longman & Co., London, 
1838. 

3. Portraitsof the Children of the Nohility, 
&c., from Drawings by Alfred E. Chal(»i, 
Esq., and other eminent Artists, with 
Illustrations in Versa by distinguished 
contributors. Edited by Mrs. Fairlie. 
First Series. Longman & Co., London, 
1838. 

4. Birds and Flowers, and other Country 
Things. By Mary Howitt. The Christ- 
mas Library, Vol. I. Darton & Claxk^ 
London, 1838. 

6. Heath's Book of Beauty. Edited by the 

Countess of Blcssington. 

Although the number of Annuals published 
this year has on the whole fallen off from those 
of former years, yet there are so many that w© 
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cannot find room for all the books that eolicit a 
niche in our pages except by throwing them under 
one head bj themselveB, and so dismissing them as 
briefly as we can. Two of the above Annuals 
(for they are all Annuals, however different in the 
objects they embrace) appear now for the first 
time. The two former are already known to the 
public. We will take them seriatim, 

1. The proprietor of the Keepsake has adopted 
the novel plan of publishing the work anony. 
moualy, ail the names of the contributors are 
omitted. The reason assigned for this proceeding 
is, that it had been objected to the Keepsake that 
it depended more upon the names of the writers 
than the quality of the articles, and in order to 
show that it could rely upon its own merits with- 
out any recommendation from popular or fashion- 
able names, it is denuded of the titles that used 
formerly to captivate the public on its title-page. 
It would be very hard to find fault with the pro- 
prietor or editor for submitting so promptly to the 
judgment of the critics ; but we apprehend that 
they have mistaken its meaning. We presume 
that it was never expected that a book would be 
more likely to succeed without names than with 
them ; but that a shallow book which laid all its 
pretensions on the score of names had but title to 
recommend it. The transition from shallowness 
adorned with titles, to shallowness destitute of all 
such catching embellishments, can hardly l»e con- 
sidered a change for the better. In the former 
case there was at least something to amuse the 
reader in the contrast between the loftiness of the 
authors (for the contributors to the Keepsake used 
to be for the most part lords and honourables) and 
the poverty of their productions : in the latter case 
there is no such entertaining peculiarity to set 
one^s fismcy in search of new views of the vanity of 
authorship. The literary contents of the Keepsake 
on this occasion are not even as mediocre as usual. 
The stories are duU and common-place, and the 
verse never rises above that dead level where the 
imagination may be said to crawl amongst tlie roots 
of flowers, but never to snatch at a blossom. It 
is advantageous to the writers that the discretion of 
the conductors of the work has kept their names 
back ; but we cannot see what advantage their 
suppression has been to the public. Had the work 
profited by the development of a higher order of 
ability, there would be a ground for congratulating 
the editor on his courage in relinquishing a feature 
that was undoubtedly admired by superficial people. 

2. The design of the Gems of Beauty is one of 
the most remarkable expedients to which the 
makers of books in this age of book- expedients 
have yet been driven to. It is intended as a series 
of illustrations of the Passions : but never were 
the passions so illustrated before either by pen or 
pencil. The passions which Mr. Parris and Lady 
Blessington have taken in hand are, Afiection, Love, 
Envy, Jealousy, Joy, Cheerfulness, Fear, Despair, 
Anger, Pity, Remorse, and Hope. Where are the 
rest of the Passions ? are they not considered suffi- 



ciently respectable for such excellent company? 
and why is it that Love is broken into two passions 
— Love and Affection — and thj^ Joy and Cheerful- 
ness, Envy and Jealousy, which look marvellously 
like counterparts of each other, are divided into 
distinct states of Passion ? This attempt to get up 
a book on the Passions, without stopping to decide 
on what were passions, and what were not passions, 
but simply taking whatever words typical of stray 
moods or incidental circumstances of one being that 
happened to come first, gives a sufficient hint of 
the way in which such costly and showy volumes 
are for the most part prepared. With Mr. Parris's 
part of the business we have nothing to do here ; 
but we cannot help observing, en passant, that 
his notions of the nice discriminations that exist 
between such passions as love and affection are 
quite as accurate as might be expected. Per- 
haps there is a flower more or less, or a curl 
thrown back instead of forward, or a wider curve 
to the mouth to denote the difference; and the 
imagination of the reader is required to fill up 
the rest of the picture with such accessories as may 
afford a satisfactory delineation to his own mind 
of the greater or lesser amount of distraction or 
devotion, or delicate anguish that subsists in each 
of these ** small affinities." If we confess to some 
difficulty in discovering these shades of passion in 
Mr. Parris's dovhles^ we ought, perhaps, to add that 
our difficulty is not diminished in reference to 
these passions which he has taken entire, since 
even in them we are at a loss to trace thp expres- 
sion he intended to convey. The poetry helps us 
very slightly out of this darkneas. I^ady Blessing, 
ton's views of the passions are even more obscure, 
and more overlaid with superfluous sentiment and 
meretricious ornaments than Mr. Parris's figures. 
It does not appear to us that either of these illus- 
trators of the Passions took much trouble to ex. 
amine the rationale of the matter ; but set down 
the first outlines that came into their heads as 
veritable descriptions of the springs of human action. 
A theatrical attitude— a sharp nose, as the case 
might be — a profuse head of hair — and a string of 
verses full of apt common-places, constitute the 
stock in trade of these dissectors of poor humanity. 
In so far as there is any real identity established, 
or any fiiir conception worked out, the Gems of 
Beauty might with nearly as much propriety be 
called by any other names as well as the names of 
the passions ; or any other passions might as well 
be inserted for the chosen twelve. The work 
would suffer nothing if dancing, flute-playing, nut- 
cracking, or dreaming, were introduced as veritable 
passions ; and we are quite sure that they would 
discharge their functions to the full as meritoriously 
as the best of the collection, besides having the 
further merit of being entirely original. 

3. Some disappointment will be felt in the 
literary department of the splendid volume entitled 
the Children of the Nobility, from the monotony 
of the images employed by the writers. They have 
all taken up the same train of thoughts — the inno- 
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ceiioe and fidte hopes of jootb, uid the bitteraets 
of later experieooe. Thia ia not good pbiloaoph j, 
nor 18 it enentialljr true. The world is crowded 
with motives to good will and cheerfalness, and 
more than half of our griefs maj be referred, not 
to the want of the means of happiness, bnt the 
capacity to enjoy it thoroughly. The sight of 
childhood, careless of the future, and delighted 
with the present, ought to have suggested more 
agreeable topics, and led the authors of these tribu. 
tary versea to the sunny rather than the dark side 
of life. Setting this objection aside, the book has 
many strong claims upon attention. It is executed 
with great care in every part — the portraits are 
likenesses as well as exquisite engravings, including 
the younger members of some of our most distin- 
guished families— and some happy historical refer- 
ences to their progenitors, scattered here and there 
through the poems, enhance the interest which, we 
think, might have been still £irther improved by 
breif biographical sketches and genealogical tables. 
Bnt this addition, perhap6,'might have been thought 
an intnision in a drawing-room table book, a point 
which we are not prepared to deny. Amongst the 
contributors in both deportments, are some of the 
most popular writers and artists of the day. 

4. But for the qualities of pore truth, unsophis- 
ticated beaoty, and poetical fiseling, Mary Howitt*s 
simple little volume, with its pretty wood engrav. 
ings, transcends all the annuals of the season. This 
book is the first of a series entitled The Christmas 
Library, and is addressed, as the title imports, ex- 
dusively to " country things,*' — birds and flowers. 
Mary Howitt is not a great poetess: she cannot 
embrace much within the compass of her genius : 
she does not take very comprehensive views : her 
invention is not prolific : she is not a very pro- 
found reader : her knowledge does not owe much 
to books : and she is as likely to be wrong as to be 
right on the judicial merits of any cross questions 
that happen to spring up between an abstract prin- 
ciple and her humanity. But, notwithstanding all 
this, she possesses a power greater than erudition, 
and more convincing than logic. She is a lover of 
truth — her sympathies are wide-reaching and easily 
touched — she is a lover of nature, and explores 
every leaf with eyes of wonder and admiration — she 
comprehends by instinct the sufferings of the hum- 
bler classes, and describes them with that sort of 
pathos which springs only from deep and earnest 



feelings — ^whatever she writes about di« imder- 
Btands— and she throws such a picturesque chann 
over it, derived from those associations which she 
del^^ts in cultivating, that we sit down to her 
books with an anticipation of pleasure which she 
never disappoints. The volume before ns is one 
of the best and most agreeable of her works. It 
is coloured highly by her gentle and womanly spirit ; 
its lyrics are spirited and admirably descriptive : 
the notes of the birds fill our ears, floating up from 
her melodious and capricious verses ; and the aroma 
of the flowers, the fresh airs of the hills breatlie 
upon us, as through an opening in the woods, from 
her pleasant pages. We can cordially recommend the 
publication to every person who takes a suflScient 
interest in nature to enjoy such transcripts of some 
of its most attractive features. 

5. In outward appearance at least, this volume 
surpasses those of the preceding years ; its goigeons 
binding, woven for the especial purpose, is one of 
the most rich and tasteful we have ever seen, and 
is a fit enclosure for the harem of Beauties it 
enshrines. The enlargement of the size has given 
fuller scope to the artist, and has greatly added to 
the effect of the portraits. Many of the plates in 
former years, however, were more to onr taste than 
those in the present collection ; for this year the 
artists have diverted attention from the "human 
form divine," by too elaborate representations of 
drapery ftnd adjuncts. There is no improvement 
in the literary contents, which are not above the 
common run of annuals ; we must, however, except 
a Phoenician Tale by E. L. Bulwer, and some very 
graceful sonnets by the fair editor, which well 
deserve our heartiest commendation. 

The Comic Alnumack for 1838. 

Ws may say of George Cruikshank as the soldier 
did of Cleopatra, ** Age cannot stale nor custom 
wither his infinite variety ;*' we have enjoyed, for 
the fifth time, twelve hearty laughs over his comic 
illustrations of the months. Could the Spanish 
wish be realised, ** May he live a thousand years ! ^ 
we doubt not that his last volume would be as 
entertaining and as popular as the first. Rigdum 
Funnidos has too often fallen into the error of 
mistaking vulgarity for humour and coarseness for 
wit ; but as he is a right merry fellow, we are not 
inclined to deal harshly with his few delinquencies. 
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The Churches of London. By George 
Godwin, assisted hy John Britton. 

The present month has brought us parts 8, 9, 
and 10, of this interesting work, of which we have 
aheady had occasion to speak in terms of merited 
commendation. The engravings, as in the pre- 
ceding numbers, are good, and the letter-press 
abounds in curious matter, collected chiefly from 
old Stowe ; who is an inexhaustible mine of wealth 
to our antiquarians. If, amidst much to delight 
us, we object to anything, it is to the brief sketch 
of Milton's life, not that it is badly written, but 
because it is totally out of place, and occupies 
pages which would have been better devoted to 
the real object of the work. This, however, is a 
slight blemish, and one that is of little moment in 
a publication that has otherwise so many and so 
strong claims upon our favourable notice. 

Ports and Harbours of Great Britain. 
No. VIII. 

This work has ever been a special favourite 
with us, no less from its subject than from the 
way in which it is executed, and the present 
number is nowise inferior to its predecessors. As 
regards the descriptive part, it may even bo said to 
be superior, or at least to have more interest ; 
Chatham, which occupies a considerable portion of 
it, being a ground of all others most important to 
the feelings of an Englishman. Scarcely less 



interesting is the account of Ramsgate harboui ; 
and the spirited engraving which it is intended 
to illustrate, is beyond all praise ; it is indeed the 
gem of the number, and reminds us strongly of 
some of Stanfield's happiest efforts. Though far 
from being friendly to cheap publications in general, 
which are the ruin of all wholesome literatufe, 
we must candidly confess that five such plates as 
we find in this work at the small price of half-a- 
crown, tend not a little to soften the acerbity. 
How the sum can ever remunerate author, en- 
graver, printer, and publisher, is to us a riddlcy 
though not altogether unversed in the mysteries of 
the trade. 



Shakspeare Gallery. 
Charles Heath. 



Part XIII. By 



What we have said of all the preceding parts 
of this publication is equally applicable to the 
present number ; the engravings are good, but we 
can in no instance say that they realise our ideas 
of Shakspeare*s characters. It is at all times an 
arduous task to enter into a race with the imagina- 
tion, nor do we recollect any picture from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds downwards, through the whole 
Boydell collection, that does not more or less dis- 
appoint our previous expectations. It would be 
unjust, therefore, to judge hardly of an artist, who 
has ventured upon a task that seems almost im- 
practicable of execution. 



AMUSEMENTS. 



Drury Lane. — Careustacus. A fair and honest 
attempt to revive the old drama would no doubt 
be highly meritorious; but notwithstanding the 
name of Caractacus, nothing can have been farther 
from the thoughts of Manager Bunn, and his man 
of all work, Mr. Planch^. The only object was 
to find a vehicle for noise and empty show, and 
fur this purpose, in an evil hour, Beaumont and 
Fletcher have been sacrificed. For once, however, 
the public, though not very nice in such matters, 
refuse to countenance such sacrilege, and the piece 
was on the first night of its representation damned 
with a unanimity that was truly edifying; but 
this did not satisfy the worthy coadjutors ; the 
piece was reduced about one-third, and in this 
state, by dint of puffiB, in the daily and weekly 
papers, by a wholesale issue of orders, and by those 
other managerial tricks, of which Bunn is so com. 
plete a master, this wretched concoction has been 
fairly, or rather unfairly, crammed down the throats 
of the unwilling public. Still, though the piece 



continues to be played, it has not, and it will 
not, attract houses sufficient to pay the nightly 
expenses. 

CovENT Gardf.n. — Mr. Macready*s management 
has been peculiarly unfortunate ; all his novelties 
have either failed, or have met with such partial 
success as to have brought neither fame to himself, 
nor profit to the treasury. It is very possible that 
these failures may be attributable to the want of 
talent in his authors, but it would be highly unjust 
to say so in the pi^sent state of the Covent Garden 
company, for, with some few exceptions, his actors 
are not qualified to do justice to any branch of the 
drama. But whether we are to blame Mr. 
Macready for this deficiency, or the low state of 
theatrical talent in the province)*, is another ques- 
tion ; wherever the fault may be, it is quite certain 
that, at this moment, the combined talent of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden would be unable to re- 
present any of Shakspeare's leading plays in a 
manner worthy of the metropolis. 
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BIRTHS. 

On the 22nd, at Lioton Springi, Yorkshire, the 
Udj of the Hon. Lieut-Col. DoogUe, of a son. 
On the 20th, at Breckenhorough, Yorkshire, the 
Udj of T. C. Hincks, Esq., of a daughter. On 
the 2 1 St, Mrs. Squibb, Orehard-stieet, Portman- 
square, of a sou. On the 22nd, in Guildford^ 
street, Russell-square, Mrs. W. Smith, of a son. 
On the 15th, in Upper Sejrmour-street, Portman. 
square, the lady of N. Goldsmid, Esq., of a 
daughter. On the 14th, in Cumberland-plaoe, 
Lady Colchester, of a daughter, still born. On the 
12tb, at Liverpool, the Udj of J. Sceales, Esq., of 
a son, still-bom. On the lithfin Carlton-house. 
terrace. Lady Henry Cholmondeley, of a daughter. 
On the 12th. at Tottenham.green, the lady of S. 
P. Rickman, Esq., of a daughter, still-born. On 
the 28th uU., at the ricarsge, Stokenham, Devon, 
the lady of the Rev. W. O. P. Smith, of a daughter. 
On the 12th, at Great Carlton, Lincolnshire, the 
lady of the Rct. S. Forster, of a daughter. On 
Friday, the 10th Inst., at 52, Upper Seymour- 
street, Portman-sqnare, Mrs. George H. Ellis, of 
a son. On the 7th, in BelgrsTe^street, the Countess 
of Pomfret, of a son. On the 7th, the Udy of Dr. 
Spurgin, of Guildford -street, of a son. On the 
5th, the lady of the Rev. J. W. Worthington, of 
Guildford-street, of twins. On the 5th, at Wimble- 
don, the lady of J. Bright, Esq., of a son. On the 
24th inst., tbekdy of T. P. Williams, Esq., M.P., 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 18th inst, at Langley, Bucks, Thomas 
Newman, Esq., to Caroline, youngest daughter of 
the late Thomas Buckland, Esq. On the 21st 
inst, at St Mary's, Battersca, by the Rev. 1. G. 
Weddell, Mr. Samuel Andrews, jnn., of Hertford, 
to Maria Anne, only daughter of Mr. John Thorn- 
ton, of Nine Elms, Surrey. On the 18th, at 
Cheltenham, Lieut -Col. Cator, to Mary, widow of 
the late W. Nettleshipp, Esq. On the 18th, at St. 
Bride's, Mr. W. Healy, of Fleet-street, to Caroline, 
daughter of the late Mr. F. Jones, of Ludgate 
Hill. On the 21st, at St. James's Clerkcnwell, 
Lieut. C. Parbury, to Maria Louisa, daughter of 
E. Welch, Esq., of Cumming-place, Pcntonville. 
On the 20th, at Maidstone, C. Peterson, F.8q., 
11th Light Dragoons, to Mrs. Blake. On the 
21st, at St George's, Hanover-square, the Rev. R. 
Cattermole, to Ellen Hamilton, daughter of the 
late W. Coningham, Esq., of Upper Gower-street. 
On the 23rd, at St Pancras, M. D. French, Esq., 
of Wimpole-street, to Ellen, daughter of P. H. 
Abbott, Esq., of Brunswick.square. On the 14th, 
at Sunbury, the Hon. S. R. Curzon, son of the 
Right Hon. Lord Teynham, to Frances, daughter 
of Ri. PuTves, Esq., of Sunbury-place. On the 



7th, at St. Pancras New Church, A. J. Canham, 
B.A., to Caroline Emma, daughter of the late 
Muao Clementi. On the 16th, at Christ Church, 
Marylebone, W. B. Kelly, Esq., of the 17th 
Regiment, to Anne Edith, daughter of D. R. Roper, 
Esq, of Stamford-street. On the 11th, at Bar- 
well, Leicestershire, Captain T. H. Pearson, to 
Frances Elizabeth Ashby, daughter of tho Rev. G. 
Mettam, of Barwell. On the 11th, at Charlton, 
Kent, Lieut J. Harvey, to Jane, daughter of W. 
Miller, Esq., Southampton. On the 13th, at Wal- 
thamstow, the Rev. W. Pitt Wigram, to Sophia, 
daughter of the late G. Smith, Esq., of Selsdon, 
Surrey. On the 3rd inst, at Newport-P&guell, 
Thomas Heygate, Esq., of Market Harborough, 
Leicestershire, to Miss Sarah Susanna Redden, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Charles Redden, of New. 
port-Pagnell. On the 7th, at St Mary*s Church, 
Dublin, Samuel Gale, Esq., of Lincoln's-inn, 
barriste^-a^law, to Annie Hassard, youngest 
daughter of Geoi^ Hassard, Esq., of Skea.house, 
near Enniskillen. On the 7th, at St. Geoige's 
Hanover-square, J. Jekyll, Esq., to Anna, 
daughter of the hte Sir C. W. Flint 

DEATHS. 

Recently, Kate, wife of Joseph Lynch, Esq., of 
Roebuck, in the County of Cavan, and second 
daughter of the kte Alexander Somers, Esq., of the- 
city of DuUin. Recently, Christopher, second 
son of Christopher Drake, Esq., of Roristown, in 
the county of Meath. On the 5th July last, at 
Balarum, near Hyderabad, of apoplexy. Major 
John Tacker, of the Madras army, and command- 
ing the northern division of H. H. the Nizam's 
troops at the above station. On the 25th inst., 
at Hastings, in her 10th year, Charlotte Sarah, 
only daughter of Mr. Sergeant Adams. On the 
26th, at Kenil worth, deeply regretted by her 
numerous family and friends, Mrs. Cotton, widow 
of the late Bayes Cotton, Esq., in the 79th year 
of her age. On the 29th of July last, at Bar- 
rackpore, in the East Indies, in the 20th year of 
his age. Ensign Donald James Maclean, of the 
Hon. East India Company's service, second son of 
Donald Maclean, Esq., of Basinghall-street, Lon- 
don. On the 31st October, at Leamington, Lieut.. 
Gen. Robert Balfour, of Balbimie, Fifeshiie, and 
Carlton.house-terrace, London. On the 18th of 
September, at Funchal, Madeira, Martha, the 
beloved wife of Heniy Kirk, Esq., of Pierce&eld- 
cottage, Regent's-park. On the llth, at No. 6, 
Eaton-square, Eliza, infant daughter of the Rev. 
T. G. Hall. On the 10th, Miss Rebecca CUpbam, 
late of Watford, Herts, in the 72nd year of her 
age. On the 9th, on the Steyne, Worthing, Miss 
Maria Parker, late of College-house, Arundel. 
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